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To extend a knowledge of India in England, and an* interest in our 
Indian fellow-snbjects. 

To co-operate with the efforts made by Indians for' education, and^ 
for the improvement of their countrymen. .* 

To promote goodwill andifxiendliness between England and India. 


THESE OBJECTS AKE CARRIED OOT BY,— 

1. —^Friendly intercourse with Indians who come to E^land, 

* supplying them with introductions, arranging visits to 
public institutions, affording information in regard to pro¬ 
fessional studies. &c. 

2. —Orgoniziug lectures by Englishmen and Indians on subjects con¬ 

nected with India. ' bicm^ki' 

3. —Undertaking the superintendence of teachers sent to England 

from India f«»r the study of methods of teaching, and select¬ 
ing English teachers for families and schools in India. 

4. —Scholarship grants in encouragement of female education, and 

grants to educational and phi]anthrox>ic institutions in 
India, books to libraries, prizes for schools, &c. 

Q.—The publication of a monthly Journal; recording unseCtarian 
educational work in India, and containing articles by English¬ 
men and^dians of experience on subjects of social reform, &c. 
G.—SoirCes held three times in the year, January, April or May, 
and November, open to mcm\>ers. 

In addition to the above objects, the Sub-Committee, in connection 
with the newly established Ofhcc, undertakes to sujiply information and 
assistance to native gentlemen who may desire to educate their sons in 
this country. Secretary of Suh-CoiiirnUtee —Cax>tidn M<- Neile. Ojltce — 
€ John Street, Bedford Row, W.U. 


This Association, which was established by Miss Carpenter, has now 
existed ten years. It has Bj-anches at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, and 
t'ommittces at other xdaces in India, which undertake secular educational 
work and promote social intercourse between English and Indians. The 
Committee desire to promote, by the various iiractical methods indicated 
ibov'e, increased sympathy and union between the people of England and 
the peoxde of In<lia. They therefore request co-ux>eration from all who are 
interested in India’s moral and intellectual x^rogress. 

'/ft all the proceedinya of thin Atteociatioriy the Government principle of 
non-interference in rtliyion U to be atrictly maintained. 

MEMBERSIUP, &C. 

Subsei'iptions and donations to the Association to be paid to the London 
and Westminster Bank, 1 St. James’ S<xuarc, S.AV'. ; to Francis W\xlie, 
Ksq., Treasurer, East India United Service Club, S.W. ; to Abajj Orkex- 
vnELi., Esq., (Bristol) Treasurer, 3 Buckingham Vale, Clifton ; or to Miss 
K. A. Manning, Hon. Sec. Subscriptions are duo January Ist of tho 
current year. 

There is a separato'fund, called the Indian Girls’ Scholarslup Fund, for 
granting scholarships t>f* from £3 to £6 for the encouragement of education. 
Tho Hon. Sec. (Miss E. A. Manning, 35 Blomfield Road, W.) is Treasurer 
of this fund. (P.O.O. on Maida Hill Post Office). 

A subscription of 10/- and upwards to the General Fund or to tho 
Scholarshii> Fund constitutes membership. Members are entitled to receive 
invitations to the Soirees, Meetings and Lectures of the Association, and 
the monthly Journal. 

The Journal may be subscribed for separately, 6/- per annum, in ad¬ 
vance, post free, by notice to the Publishers (Loudon, Kegan Paui. & Co. ; 
Bristol, J. W. Arkowsmitu) ; and it can be jirocnred through BookBcllers. 

lu India the Journal may be obtained from the Secretaries of the Branches, 
Office, 6 John Street, Bei>fori> Row, London, W.C. 
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At the o])e]iiug of tliis your, wt* wish to lay before our readers 
tlie new arraii^^eiiiouts wljicli tl»e Coininittee of the National 
Indian Association liave made in regard to the cost of oui* 
floiihial in Imlia. It has liithi.Tto heeu supplied to t]ie 
Jlranclies at the ('.ost of about half-])rice, but' this by no 
means suHieos for the ex])ense of publication. The present 
charge was lixed some years ago, wlien the Journal was 
less than lialf its i)resent svjri and when its eirculatioii in 
India was just begimiing. The arrangement now” made, and 
to come into efieet this year, is as follows:—For 100, or over 
100 yearly co]>ies, tlie i)rici} will be each. Under 100 
yearly co])ies, tlie ])rice will l)o 4/-. I’he amount to luj 
remitted in sterling money. The charge for the Journal 
when ordered from the publisher continues to be b/~ }rev 
smiiiim, or, through a bookseller, 6d. for each separate numbei 
It may how”ever recpiiro explanation tliat tlie Branches ' 
Iiidia cannot supply the Journal to individual subscribers 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA 
IN THEIR OWN COUNTRY. 


No one more heartily sympathises than I do with those 
natives of India who, having shown their capacity and 
fidelity, may well claim that no bar should prevent their 
rising to the highest posts, I trust that more practical effect 
will be given to the law and the instructions which makes 
such men eligible for promotion, and that we shall soon see 
the most distinguished of them rise very liigh indeed. At 
the same time 1 would like to suggest this, that the native 
claim to the higliest posts will never be so strong as it might. 
be, and the practical difficulties in the way of present pro¬ 
motions of this kind v/ill not be got rid of till the natives 
securely, and I may say almost exclusively, occupied what I 
wdll not call the lower poStS', for all the lower and middle 
posts they already occupy, but the high posts second only to 
those of the first degree. 

Both in justice to the natives and in order to obviate the 
difficulties arising from the cjaiins of the European Cove¬ 
nanted Servants to promotion tiiiaf should be done as quickly 
as possible. We cannot go on bringing out Civil Servants by 
great premiums in order to make promotions with the cer¬ 
tainty that the same difficulties will recur. Natives ought 
to occupy all the secondary posts, except the few required 
for the training of junior Civil Servants, and the Civil Service 
should be restricted to the numbers required to fill the higher 
ranks (so far as they must be filled by Europeans) at the 
ordinary rate of promotion. If natives tried and experienced 
are found in sufficient nnmbers to fill all the subordinate 
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Magistrates’ Courts, the Civilians now employed as Joint and 
Assistant Magistrates might be much reduced in number. 
And there are other departments in which appointments of 
the second grade are now largely held by Europeans, and in 
respect of which it may well be said that either the natives 
should be qualified to fill them or they must yet lack some of 
the qualities which Europeans possess. Take for instance 
the Police. If there is one department in which more than 
another a native, possessing equal energy and equal honesty, 
should bo preferred to a European it is the Police. Their 
infinitely greater knowledge of the language, the people and 
the country should give them immense advantages. Yet most 
of the highest Police appointments are filled by Europeans, 
and 1 do not hear much of the natives claiming these posts. 
Again, much has been said lately of the claims of the natives 
to high posts in the Public Works Department, but I believe 
it is still deemed necessary to retain a large body of Euro¬ 
peans in the subordinate grades—surely they should first 
be ousted by capable natives. - ‘ 

" So, in the matter of self-government ardent advocates of 
the natives have demanded that they should have a larger 
voice than they now have in the Legislative Councils; would 
it not be well to enforce this dpmand by showing that natives 
have learnt well and cfficien, to manage Town and Village 
and District Councils ? There is much field and opportunity 
there. In the matter of self-government especially, I am 
much convinced that progress should be made from below 
upwards. Itome began as a village and ended by ruling the 
world, so I should most expect the native who best leads his 
fellow-citizens and manages the affairs of his village to 
advance to rule India. 

In aU this I again say I do not discourage higher aspira¬ 
tions. I only sa 3 ’', “ semre and possess all the ground heUna 
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imd thence go up higher^ Depend upon it tliat is the best 
foundation to build upon. And after all, everyone cannot 
reach the very highest posts; those of the second degree are 
in themselves well worth securing. Those natives who have 
been in England can tell their fellow-countrymen that in this 
country not one man in a hundred of those of the highest 
talent, culture and early promise reach the highest posts; the 
great majority of such men are quite content if a life of 
labour and honour leads them to posts in England corres- 
I)onding to those which are already chiefly held by natives in 
India. And those who wish too rapidly to conquer the 
highest summits I would remind of this, that while they owe 
very much to English education, the change from the old 
native to an English form of education necessarily has the 
effect of causing a. sort of break of continuity in their pro¬ 
gress onwards, and so to a cerbaiii extent of throwing them 
back. I still regard with adfciiration some of the men of 
native education of my early days, men of eminence, acute¬ 
ness and unrivalled knowledge of the country; if there had 

• 

•not been that break of guage to which I have referred, I am 
sure such men must have ere this have reached the highest 
posts. The men of English education are rapidly getting on, 
but even yet I am not sure that many of them surpass if 
they equal the men of formerda^iys; if they are in some 
respects much better qualified, on the other hand I do not 
think they have the same knowledge of the country. I 
confess I have some uneasiness about this, that while, under 
the present system our Covenanted Civilians are, perliaps, too 
, exclusively mtfti of literary training, and have too little 
i opportunity of acquiring rural knowledge, farming and the 
like, the modern class of educated natives also arc generally 
town-bred, and know more of English poetry than of the 
, manners, customs and feelings of Kyots. In this view I 
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would fear too mucli to encourage the idea of high education 
leading to immediate high office, and would reserve a good 
deal for those who have worked through lower grades in more 
immediate contact with the people. While encouraging the 
aspirations of the brightest, I would much counsel the edu¬ 
cated natives generally to look to a steady, patient and 
laborious working up by means of a thorough knowledge of 
the people, their occupations, ways, manners and wishes. 

GEORtiE Campbell. 

December, 1880. 


A STUDENT’S EXPENSES AT THE UNIVERSITY 

OF OXFORD. 


As was well remarked in the December number of this Journal, 
it is impossible to gire an exact estimate of Oxford expenses. 
There are certain fixed charges ihade by the University and the 
College, and there are others v vhich depend on the individual 
student. These latter, however, are often represented as being 
more under the control of the individual than they really are. 
All the world is influenced thnblic opinion, and in the little 
world of Oxford, public opinion is-more tyrannical in proportion to 
the youth and inexperience of those who regulate it. A man who 
is in'^*'’" .eut to the opinion of his fellows may indeed obtain an 
Oxforu degree, at a comparatively small cost, but for a sensitive 
man a obeap career at Oxford must be a terrible ordeal. Such a 
one will be obliged either to stint himself aud practice all the petty 
devices of a poverty vainly trying to be concealed, or he will he a 
hermit and lose entirely those social advantages which are really 
fho chief benefit conferred by an Oxford career. It would be far 
better for him to attend lectures in London, where he could live 
with more economy and iudependeuce, and where he would not 
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be coDtinoally led either to imitate or to envy those who were 
more affluent than himself. He will, however, obtain an Oxford 
degree, and it is for him to determine whether his prestige is likely 
to prove an equivalent for the discomfort in attainiug it. The 
prospect here offered is not indeed an inviting one, but it is better 
for an intending student to know the worst beforehand, than for 
him to go up to Oxford with hopes doomed only to be disappointed. 
Sesides, there is not only disappointment to be feared. There is 
the far more formidable evil of debt. Much has been written 
upon this subject. The terrors of debt have been painted in the 
most appalling colours; they have been exaggerated, probably with 
the excellent intention of deterring young men from a closer 
acquaintance with them. But the denouncers of debt have brought 
suspicion on their veracity by the very vehemence of their denun¬ 
ciations. The devil is not so black as he is painted, neither is debt; 
in some cases it may be of great help to a young man, for instance, 
when he cannot get any education without incurring debts which 
he will be able to pay out of the money which his education enables 
him to earn. But there are very few persons who can afford to 
draw upon the future, though there are many who only discover 
this too late. This has indeed been pointed out by many preachers ; 
what, however, has not been pointed out with sufficient clearness 
is the fact that debt is often forced upon young men not by 
inclination but by virtual necessity. The man who wantonly 
rushes into debt deserves all the terrible punishment that surely 
awaits him ; but there are many who are not so much to blame 
whose parents, led away by a flatt^^’ngly low estimate of Oxford 
expenses, have sent them to the University with an inadequate 
allowance. These go up to Oxford aad at the end of a year finding 
their ^leans insufficient are obliged |bo choose between exceeding 
their allowance or giving up their University career. Few have 
'the strength of mind to adopt the latter c^Hrae, so they stay at 
Oxford, buying dh credit, and owing at credit prices until at.J^t 
they have spent more in necessaries than a fellow student w&ose 
allowance has been from the first sufficient. However, as has 
already been said, it is possible for a man of selfwill, provided he^ 
is a good manager, to live cheaply at Oxford. His living will not 
be much more expensive than in London, and he may obtain a 
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degree by expending two pounds a week in addition to the 
University fees. His total expenses would amount for the three 
yeats to (<£162 for board and lodging, .£39 10s. for University fees, 
£6 for travelling), £208 10s., exclusive of 'eighteen months he 
would be away from Oxford. To this must be added the price of 
books and clothing, in which he might be as economical as he 
pleased. * 

In the present article, however, it is proposed to estimate the 
expenses of those whose means permit them to enjoy the social 
advantages of University life, and to obtain not only an Oxford 
degree but an Oxford education. Before giving a detailed account, 
it may bo as well to warn those who wish to obtain the maximum 
advantage from their Oxford career not to enter the University 
too young. A student who enters at seventeen has indeed two 
years' start of him who enters at nineteen, but the younger Avill, 
all else being equal, have to expend a far greater amount of time 
and energy in preparing his work, and will also be at a certain dis¬ 
advantage. A year or two makes a great deal of difference in 
Oxford men, and a student of seventeen is liable to be treated bv 
his elders much as a promising boy is treated by his schoolmaster. 
A young student is, moreover, 4ore likely to yield to those tempta¬ 
tions which new born freedom tjhrows in his way. The intervening 
years between seventeen and nineteen may often be more profitably 
spent in attending lectures or ic^special preparation with a tutor, 
for by this course they are ab^ as it were, to rough hew their 
Oxford work, and ultimately ta‘*’obtain more profit from the more 
elaborate teaching offered by the University. 

On entering a College the s;s, dent will probaWy have thd option 
of residing either in the College or licensed lodgings in the town. 
♦Should he choose lodgings he may bo better able to rcgul^e the 
t ost of board, he may bo better attended on, and he will be more 
private than in College ; on the other hand, he is likely to lose 
socially unless he is already provided with introductions. Even 
then ho will receive fewer visits, unless his lodgings are on'some 
thoroughfare (in which case they will be dear), or unless they are 
very near his own College. As a rule it will be better for a freshman 
to live in the College for the first few terms, and then when he 
has made his friends he may if be please take rooms in the town, 
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nearer or more remote according to the amount of privacy that he 
desires. 

Of the Oxford Colleges the reputations are many and various, 
a.nd individual preference generally regulates the 8tudent*s choice. 
In the absence of any preference, Balliol may be recommended as 
intellectually the best, and as offeriog special facilities for the ad¬ 
mission of foreigners among its members. Taking Balliol then, 
-as our instance, we may tabulate Oxford expenses under four 
Iieads. 

Firstly, come the University and College Fees; secondly, 
the cost of board and lodging; thirdly, the payment made to 
tradesmen ; and fourthly, the subscriptions to games and other 
incidental expenses. Before proceeding to estimate the annual cost 
of living at Balliol it will be necessary to separately enumerate the 
extra expenses which are incurred during the first year. 

On entering his name the student will have to pay £ 2 , and to 
deposit £21 as caution money, returnable when he removes his 
'name from the College books. ' 'o simplify the total account we 
may suppose an additional sum of £21 8s. to be set aside for the 
payment of Matriculation, Exaruinatious and Degree fees. 

To this may be added the fees of a pi’ivate tutor, whose services 
are often necessary in addition to those of the College tutor who 
seldom gives his pupil more than half-an-hour’s tuition twice a 
week. The fee of a private tutsd: at Oxford is fixed by custom at 
10 guineas for one hour’s lesson tn every alternate day during the 
^tenn of -6 weeks. Supposing tutor to be employed before each 
of the two principal Examinations, Moderations and Finals, there 
will bo an additional expense <^f £31, bringing the non-annual 
tnitional expenses to £63 83. 

** ‘ £ 8 . 
Matriculation and Degree Fees to University ... 10 0 

Examination Fees and price of Testamurs. 5 4 

Entrance and Degree Fees . 6 4 

Caution money to College . 21 0 

Two Fees to private Tutor . 21 0 

Total.£63 8 

In the matter of board and lodging there is not much extra 
nitial expense, as a rule; little odds and ends of fnmiture, 
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auch as a lamp, etc. must be bought, and every undergraduate has to 
provide himself with plate and linen. He will, moreover, generally 
be called upon to subscribe for a knife cleaning machine to the 
extent of about ten shillings, but the whole preliminary expense 
under this head need not exceed £10. 

Whether any extraordinary investment in trafl»>meu’s goods is 
necessary will depend principally on the student’s present wardrobe. 
If he has a good outfit he need not buy clothes, but he will 
have to purchase a commoner’s cap and gown, a boating suit, and 
ultimately, if he wishes to do so, a B.A. gown, for all of which 
together he will be charged about £7. He will also have to buy 
books, but his bookseller’s bill has been averaged in the appended 
account. Another item in the first year’s expenses is the entrance 
subscriptions to College clubs. Everyone is morally forced to join 
the boating and cricket clubs of his College, and most undergraduates 
will join the Union Debating'Club. The entrance fees to these 
will amount in all to about £4. Thus there is a total initial 
expenditure of £84 8s. which we may set down roughly at £85, 
not included in the yearly, expense. 

The yearly payment made by every undergraduate to the College 
amounts to £77 17s. Gd. A detailed account of it is to be found in. 
in an able article appearing in the October number of Fraaef^s 
Mlignzifie. This does not include board and lodging which are 
charged separately in the weekly battells and added on to the 
terminal account. 

The battells include the chlrges for board, furnkhed rooms, 
washing, and such goods as are( supplied by the College, namely, 
groceries, tobacce and wine.* They may be fairly estimated art £56 
per annum. Adding to this the terminal ‘Scouts” tip of 30s., 
and an additional sum' of £1 which 'will probably be exacted in 
gratuities by the numerous College servants, the annual College 
bills may be thus estimated :— 

£ B. d. 

Unavoidable College Charges . 77 17 (> 

i^lattells ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... o5 0 0 
Tips to Scouts and other Sen'aiits.. ... 7 10 0 

Total. £140 7 0 

The tradesmen’s bills depend a good deal on individuals. It 
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should, however, be remembered that Oxford tradesmen are ex¬ 
pensive, wherefore an undergi^uate will do well to order what he 
requires from London at the beginning of the term. When he 
does not do this he should be very careful in keeping his accounts 
and receipts, for many of the Oxford townspeople have bad 
memories. The timd^men whom he cannot well avoid are the 
tailor, the bootmaker and the bookseller, to whom might be added 
a picture dealer, from whom pictures for the decoration of bare 
walls may be hired. In the book bill a saving may be effected by 
having ^course as much as possible to the reading-rooms of the 
lladclide, the Union and the Taylor Institution. ' 

In Mr. Stedman’s book on Oxford, the tradesmen’s annual 
accounts are thus estimated :— 

£ s. 

Tailor (from whom shirts, hats, &c. are also 

obtained) . 0 

Shoemaker. ,3 0 

Bookseller (if reading for honours it would be more) 4 0 


Total... 


... £37 


0 


This total of course disregards such unfortunate incidental expenses 
as dentists, doctors and proctors, whose services a morally and 
physically well organised person need not incur. 

In the same work the annual subscriptions to College games. 


etc., are thus set down ;— ' 




£ 

n. 

College Club ...,.ll ... 

•> 

••• ••• tr 

0 

Salter (for hire of boats) ...) ... 

••• 

3 

^ Union Debating Society ‘ 

q 

• ••• SJf 

15 

if 

ro 

••• ••• ••• 

18 


There are many other clubs, such as glee clubs, lawn tennis clubs, 
and others, to which subscription is optional, and there are additional 
boating subscriptions, which are compulsory on any who are 
fortunate enough to represent their College on the river. To* the 
preceding estimate must be added an annual sum of for 
travelling expenses. 

Thhs the annual cost of residence at Balliol during the 
academical year of six months amounts to £fs. 6d. 
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£ H. d. 

CSoIlege Bills and Tips to Set’vaiite ... ... 140 7 0 

Tradesmen’s BiUs . 37 0 0 

Subscriptions to Clubs ... .. * 9 18 0 

Travelling Expenses ... . 6 0 0 


Total... 


£193 


If to this be added the cost of living in the vacation, which may 
be estimated moderately at under.£60 less than £10 a month 

the total expenditure will amou^ to £250 for the calendar year. 
Supposing the student to be successful in obtaining a degree in 
three years—the shortest time possible—his career at Oxford will 
cost, without extravagance, the sum of £805. 


£ s. 

Three years at £2.“0 .. 750 0 

Initial Expenses. 85 0 


Total 


£835 0 


Should ho obtain employment during the vacation,, a saving 
iitay be made in money, but it will generally be better for tho 
student to economise his time, and to devote the vacation to the 
preparing of his work for the next term. 

; G. SUTHEULAND EdWABDS. 

• / - 


(The above calculations ij' ply equally, as wo are informed 
on good authority, to life he University of Cambridge. 
The conclusion to be dra\y ,rii this article and from those 
on the same subject in the ]!^,^,Kniber and December iiumbers 
of this Journal for 1880, appears to be that a student who 
cares mainly to obtain a Degree, and determines to x^ractise 
the strictest economy, might be able to go through his 
University course, of three years, as a non-Collegiate, at the 
cost (including vacations and x>ersonal expenses) of £500,^ 
but that in order to gain the full advantages of University 
life’^he should have at command about £850 .—Ed.) 
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SIE AETHUK HOfiHOUSE ON INDIA. 

Tlie first of tseo addresses., on India by Sir Arthur Hob- 
bouso, K.C.SJ,, at meetings of the Dialectical Stwjiety, was 
delivered at Langham Hall, on Nov. 17th, Dr. Andrew Clark- 
in tlie chair. The following report appeared in the Times :— 

After directing attention to the physical and moral features 
of India and its peoples, Sir A. Hobhouse pointed out the diffi¬ 
culty of the subject with which he had to deal, reminding his 
hearers of the size of India aiiAthe diversity of its geographical 
character. On first reaching the country, Europeans often 
supposed that there was a uniformity of facial featum, com¬ 
plexion and civilization, whereas a more extended acc[uaintance 
showed that there were as g^eat, or even greater, differences 
of face and colour and meat \\ culture as among the peoples 
of Europe. The cultivated gentlemen of London, Paris* or 
Berlin did not differ more from the Calabrian * or Bulgarian 
peasantry than did the Hindoo gentlemen of Calcutta excel 
th® Hindoo of the poorer class living in the same province. 
Briefiy describing the civilized londition of some communities, 
he referred to the importanf* of remembering, the vitality 
and i>ower of Indian religio'-.* thought, and sketching some 
amusing and some "shocking pictures of the extreme barbarity 
of other communities, adverted to the growth among the most 
debased tribes of the feeling against the’ custom of making 
human sacrifices. With regard' to caste, he said a close 
' observer had told him the number of divisions ran into the 
thousands. At first he thought it was a gigantic system of 
trades-unionism for the purpose of securing employment to 
as many hands as possible, but be soon found that this was 
a shallow view* It. was an institution of the most powerful 
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kind, pervading the whole life of those who were subject to 
it, and, though mixed up with many trivial and many incon¬ 
venient observances; yet supplying all the sanctions of law, 
morality and religion, to the conduct of daily life. Caste, as 
it seembd toiiim, •was the strongest, possible preservative of 
society on the small scale, and it possibly accounted for the 
sameness of character preserved in the different classes of 
Indians through long ages and numerous dynastic changes. 
On the other hand, it was absolutely destructive of society 
on the large or national scale. For how could people combine 
together for a length of time or for any great purpose who 
must' not vary their occupations, who must not travel across 
the sea, who must separate from one another for the most 
ordinary purposes of life, such as eating, under peril of 
defilement ? Those who had followed him would see that the 
notion—a very common one—that there was such a thing, 
as an Indian nation was a pure delusion. Calling attention 
to what occniTed during the Sepoy Mutiny, Sir Aithur Hob- 
house said, in conclusion, that' nothing could show more 

conclusively the absence of any national spirit. If India 

/ 

were a nation in the same seiise in which England was a 
nation, or in the same sense in-which w'e supposed China to 
be a nation, we should havfe i^o business there, and it was 
impossible to suppose we shoidd have got there as rulers. 
Eut because it was only a congeries of tribes, religions and 
castes, some bitterly hostile, others distant and contemptuous 
to one another, it had fallen under the rule of a Paramount 
Power, strong enough to reduce all fivals to subjection and to 
keep the peace. A discussion foUowod, in which Dr. Drysdalp, 
Syed Ameer Ali, Mr. K. Gl Hember, the Hon. See. and other 
gentlemen took part. Sir Artlmr Hobhouse, replying, agi’eed 
with Mr. Hember as to the difficulty J^nglishm^ must find 
in understanding the wants of India, and said that if we at 
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home attempted to interfere with the government of the^ 
country in matters of detail we should do more harm than ‘good. 
There were, however, questions of principle, such as education 
and the employment of the natives, which he considered one 
of the' most important topics of the day, that Would hever be 
dealt with satisfactorily without pressure from home. 

On Dec. 1st, Sir Arthur Hobhouse gave his second address 
on India. He said that the important questions, What are wo 
doing in India ? and what ought we to be doing there ? were 
questions which we ought to answer to ourselves. It was 
now admitted that it would be a most ignoble course for us 
to use India for the aggraudisement of England, and that we 
ought to aim at the welfare of India. There were two schools 
of opinion as to the way in which that welfare should be 
jjromoted. One would pres.s change from without, and the 
other would prefer the slower process of growth within. He- 
was of opinion that difiicj»lties and dangers would come 
rather from haste than delay iii the pi-essing of English'ideas. 
In suppressing suttee and infanticide, though we had saved 
many liyes, we had not made them happy lives. Lord Corn- 
wallis; one of the greatest of our Governors, brought about 
unexpected and not desirable results by making the land-tax 
a fixed one, and changing tht zemindar into a landlord in our 
sense of the term. We had* given the country the benefits of 
peace and internal communication, and the supremacy of law 
over force, and of impersonal law over i)ersonal will. Chris¬ 
tianity as a prefession was making no substantial progress, 
but the missionaries were still doing useful work. Tlihre-was 
1^0 evidence^ to show. that the bonds of caste w'ere losing 
strength, and,-if they were, we should have a formidable 
danger to contend with. The evil attending it was not to be 
compared with the good effected by it, and, under present 
circumstances, it appeared to solve problems which perplexed 
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Tis in Europe. The poor were px’ovided for, and there was 
-extraordinary confidence between members of the banking 
community. ’ It constantly happened tliat no securities were 
given, and no written accounts were kept, and yet there was 
no litigation. The most remarkable European influence in 
India was the spread of education, and we had nothing to 
fear from it if we governed India with wisdom. Having laid 
down the principles of government for India, we must leave 
their application to those on the spot. He deprecated inter¬ 
ference with local government even in important departments, 
provided the main objects of ourj^overnment were not being 
infringed. We ought to insist mi having Indian taxation 
adjusted by those w’ho. could view the whole field of it, and 
not adjusted to benefit an interest in this country. India 
was and must be a burden, and it could not enrich us except 
at the expense of our demoralization. The lust of dominion 
reacted fatally on those who indulged in it, and they w’ho 
diminished the liberties of others w^ere in danger of losing 
their own. A dicussion followed, and in his reply Sir A. 
Hobhouse said the employment of natives would ho an 
important means of reducing the cost of government in 
India, and he never knew a charge of corruption brought 
home to a native in a responsible position. 


REVIEWS. 

Indian Industries. By A. G. F. Eliot James, author of 
“A Guide to Indian Household Management,” &c,, &c. 
London : W. H. Allen and Co., 1880.' 

Ho subject can be of more pressing urgency and graver 
importance to India than a serious investigation into the 
-agricultural and manufacturing industries of the people. The 
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' Conference held iij London, on the 24th of Mai‘eh, gave ex¬ 
pression to that sentiment; and the many representatives of 
India present on that occasion, and the eagerness with which 
all took part in the discussion, proved that a ,time foT action 
was arriving. The views expressed at that Conference how¬ 
ever revealed the fact that a disposition to hang on to the 
skirts of " Government ” still exists as the prominent feeling. 
Veiy few, indeed, realize the first principle of all successful 
action* that if a man wants a thing done he must do it him¬ 
self. If men are poor they must begin in a humble way, or 
.adopt the joint-stock principle; and success in small enter- 
prizes wfll naturally lead to their extension without recourse 
to exti’aneous assistance. If Indians have not wit enough ta 
establish and manage profitably small manufactories, then it 
w’ould be mere folly to spend public money on creating large 
' concerns from a preconceived notion that big enterprizes are 
advantageous. Small bushieises are daily started in Europe 
surrounded by wealthy firms in command of the markets, 
with money, credit, and interested friends to support the 
trade they possess; yet, by industry aud perseverance, these 
small businesses gradually establish themselves, win part of 
the trade, and ultimately expand into large and important 
firms. This is the grand le^on which Indians should take 
seriously to heart. They s|iould learn the lesson of self- 
I’eliance, moderate their first wishes by their present possibi¬ 
lities, and abandon all desire for " Government ” aid (except 
perfect equality of law). When these clementaiy ideas sliall 
have been fully assimilated by Indians, there can remain na 
obstacle to the Hindfis and Muhammadans rising to the same 
summit of commercial eminence as the Parsis have before 
them. Nor need even that he the resting point; for the 
industrial wealth of India is limitless, and surely none can 
work it to a better profit than those who are native to the 
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climate and familiar with the resources to be developed. The 
spirit of enterprize is the thing lacking. 

Mrs. Eliot James, in the book under notice, gives descrip¬ 
tions of a long catalogue of industries sufficient to secure 
commercial eminence for any country with the energy to 
avail itself of its resources. In common with *many friends 
of India she speaks of the desirability of appointing a 
Department of Agriculture, with a Director General, and 
“ provincial directors, supplied liberally with money, agricul¬ 
tural implements, and experts thoroughly qualified to attend 
to each individual branch of agriculture.” It is the expe¬ 
rience of Europe that such institutions rapidly degenerate 
into gigantic jobs, and it is almost certain that such would 
be the result in a country circumstanced like India. Such 
schemes are founded on the erroneous notion that an unin¬ 
terested person can do wflik better and more economic£llly 
than one directly, interested, and depeudent on, the result. 
When human nature ceases to be what the experience of the 
world shows that it is, then we may hope for profit from such 
organizations; but as long as man is animated by the Impes 
and passions which now regulate his conduct, So long are 
these philanthropic schemes doomed to failure from the 
very moment of their inception./ Eurthermore, it may gravely 
be doubted whether Europeans qave much to teach the lujiian 
agriculturist which deserves his consideration. Europe can 
teach a few hold lessons, which are patent to common obser¬ 
vation, such as deep ploughing and the use of machinery. 
Eut, in the practical details of farming, those who have made 
a special study of Indian methods inform us that Europeans 
have much to learn from the East. In countries where 
labour is so cheap as it is in India, the advantages of machi¬ 
nery would not be so conspicuous as they are in England; 
thus deep ploughing, reasonable irrigation, and proper manur- 
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iDg, are probably the only points in which an Indian agricnl- 
turist could improve ^ his method for a considerable time to 
come,; and these facts can scarcely require an Agiicultural 
Department to itSpress them on the attention of those who 
would lai^ely profit by their adoption. 

So much m India depends on irrigation that it is pleasant 
to find Mrs. Eliot James devoting a chapter to the subject. 
The decision which she, and others before her, have arrived 
at, tends, also to discourage heroic schemes of “ Government 
interference. She shows that the great canals w'hich have 
been constructed at enormous cost, and ■ which have only 
recently begun to pay a small dividend on the money invested 
in them, are not such unmixed blessings as they are imagined 
to be. She dwells on the rch difliculty, and the serious 
extent to which the land borcltering on certain canals has been 
turned into salt wildernesses )y the present method of flood¬ 
ing districts where a strong i jun provokes rapid evaporation. 
Per contra^ !Mrs. Eliot J ames j hov/s, and practically illustrates, 
the happy results arising froin simple well-irrigation, which 
is applicable almost everywhere, at a trifling cost, and is in 
harmony \fith the habits and jpresent necessities of the people. 
During the last five years ilo less than 2,500 iiew*^ masonry 
wells were constructed and pOO were repaired in the Sarun 
district of Lower Benjiah at An average cost to the State of 
between three and four rup^s per well. The whole of the 
money advanced has been re£?overed, and the district relteved 
of anxiety on account of v’ater for tlie* next 100 years 
(p. 199). Village tanks and wells could’' be constructed 
wherever needed in India at a small cost, wfl^jeh would be 
suited to the wants of the people and the nriture of the. 
climate, and the whole expenditure upon themi would he. 
cheerfully and almost immediately repaid. ( 

Closely connected with the subject of product ^ nf 
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1.he market, and this last naturally brings in its train tlio 
•question of transit. Here canals possess an advantage over 
tanks, wells, roads, and even railways. Canals carry goods 
in bulk, slowly it is true, but very cbea|iy. But as. canals 
•cannot penetrate every town and village, they must at all 
times be largely supplemented by other modes*of conveyance. 
This shows that a net-w'ork of good roads is urgently required, 
to connect each village at the ijearest possible point with 
water or railway communication, or with centres of trade 
which could collect the produce of areas and despatch it to 
the desired market. TJie “ Government ” may wisely interest 
itself in the communications of a country, because there must 
be large stretches of neutral gTOuiid—waste lands and forests 
<—through which they pass, and which can only be provided 
for by a general contribution. Grand Trunk roads being laid 
down ill various directions out of general funds, the villagers 
may be required to connect their homesteads with them at 
their own cost. Eoads, however, can never be availed of for 
long distances ; water or stean^ eaniage must soon be reached, 
or the cost of transit would exceed the value of all ordinary 
agricultural produce. ' 

It is impossible to do mpre lliaii allude to the many 
subjects treated by Mrs. Eliot James in her very useful book. 
They comprise all the staples of India both agricultural and 
minerals, and include the manufactm-es which have made that 
•coiintTy famous. Kor are the,I'esser objects of trade forgotten, 
such as carpets, drugs, ivoryi' spices, and wood. In her 
chapter on*Uottoiii Mrs. Eliot James shows the needlessness 
of the'outcry raised against the moderate duty imposed on 
imported cotton goods of the better kind; the result of the 
recent remission of duty (which deprived the revenue of 
.£750,000) being that the coarser material used by the poor is 
now increased in price, instead of lowered ” (p. 86). 
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Mrs. Eliot JamiM has proved that so far from feeling any 
timidity as to the future* of India's prospects, there is clear 
evidence that the country abounds in undeveloped resources 
of unknown hut TBAbrmons extent, capable of affording abun-" 
dant occupation to even the dense population of Hindustan. 
When Indians* awaken from their present torpor, and stretch 
out their hands to secure the wealth within their grasp, then 
all talk of ..poverty and famines W'ill rapidly disappear. Ho 
“Government” can over feed a people or make them pros¬ 
perous. A nation makes itself prosperous, by the industry, 
enterprize, and intelligence of its sons. - Nothing can com¬ 
pensate the lack of these qualities, and nothing but these 
qualities is needed to develop “ Indian Industries.” 

F. PlKCOTT. 


The Sheaf Gleaned in Fren/ih Fields. I5y Toru Dutt. 

Kegan, Paul and Co. 

This is already the third edition of this remarkable book. 
The first edition was printed in Calcutta in 1876, where it 
attracted much attention and where notices of the book 
appeared in several of the local papers. The “ Sheaf,” how¬ 
ever, soon acquired a wider c^ebrity, and was reviewed not 
only in other parts of India, bkt also in English and Scottish 
papers. Miss Torn Dutt, who died in 1877, was the last 
surviving child of Bahu Goviii Chunder Dutt, a well-known 
and respected Christian magistrate of Calcutta. From her 
childhood Torn Dutt had enjoyed exceptional advantages in 
the way of education. Both she and her sister Aru had the 
privilege of sharing with their brother the English ‘lessons 
given him hy Bahu Shib Chunder Banerjea, for whom she 
always retained a grateful affection, and who was perhaps the 
first |o instil into her mind a taste for English literature, 
combined with a thoroughness of application. They studied. 
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amongst other subjects, Milton’s Paradise Lost so thoroughly 

that they had at last the first book and part of the second 

book by heart,” a remarkable achievement for such foreign 

students of so tender an age. ” 

In 1869 she came to Europe with her family, and during 

their stay at Nice went to school for a few nlonths with her 

• / 

sister, where, no doubt, was laid the foundation of that pro¬ 
ficiency in the French language in the younger sister wliich 
was to be ably directed first by M. Boguel in the French 
Lectures for Women, at Cambridge, and afterwards by M, 
Girard at St. Leonards, where they resided during the latter 
part of their stay in England before returning to India in 
1873. From that time till her death in August, 1877, she 
studied hard at French, and latterly at Sanscrit also, with her 
father, to whom she ascribed all the proficiency, in poetic 
knowledge which she had at that time attained. It is 
evident from the “ Sheaf ” that Torn Dutt was thoroughly 

embued with the spirit of poetry, and often in her private 

■« 

correspondence she would re vert again and again to her 
favourite subject, and express her higher thoughts and feel¬ 
ings in some poet’s familiar \Viords.* From her letters to ono 
of her friends in England ■wfe learn what was thought of 
the author of the “ Sheaf *’, after its first publication in 
Calcutta. It was supposed there “ that Toru Dutt was a 
fictitious person, that the book was the work of somelKuro- 
X)ean, and it was doubted whether she was really a Bengali 
girl in flesh and blood.” It seems curious to observe that on 
the return of Torn and her family to Calcutta, and after 
having enjoyed the society of noble and literary circles in 
England, the two sisters should have been allowed by the 
English residents there to have retired into comparative^ 
oblivion, until the time when the publication of the “ Sheaf ” 
atartle^ l^oth the English and the Indian communities in 
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'Calcutta, It was only as the book became better known that 
ar few English people endeavoured to become acquainted y?ith 
Torn Dutt, but most of these attempts were made too late in 
the^day, for her Ml spirit was then fastwearing awa’to 
the land o* the leal.” 

Besides thd "Sheaf” Torn wrote a French novel, "Le 
•Journal <le Mile. d’Arvers,” which has been published in. 
Paris since her death, and which has called forth high praise 
from French and other European critics. She had also not 
•only contemplated a " Sheaf Gleaned in Sanscrit Fields,” her 
Christian education not preventing her from entertaining a 
warm and even enthusiastic admiration for the ancient litera¬ 


ture of India, but aUo a translation into English of Mile. 
Bader’s well-known work " La Femme dans I’lnde Antique.” 
This last intention on Torn Du|t’s part led to an interesting 
correspondence between Mile, ^ader and herself, which is 
published at length in the " ^heaf,” and which would have 
been the beginning of a life-long friendship, had it not been 
nipped in the bud by Torn’s early death. * 


We find in the “Sheaf” specimens in English veme from 
most of the French con^mpoil’ary poets, such as Beranger, 


Victor Hugo, Gramont, Saint^-Beuve, and T. Gautier, who 
were among her chief favourHes, and many others. At the 


•end of the book are notes on JDacih of the poets with lists of 
their princiiml works, accompanied either with remarks of 


her own or quotations from other sources on their chief 


characteristics. These notes prove how thorough and pains 


taking her studies were, and the)" are also valuable in showing 
what was thought in the East of the poetry of the West. 
Among the 2OS different pieces of poetry it is difficult to 
know which to select as fair specimens* of her style. In the 
poem entitled "Ilhynie,” by Amedee Pommier, she has 
w’onderfully preserved the verte of the original. give 
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one verse as a specimen, as tlie whole would be too long for 
insertion :— 

< * ' 

‘ “ Hhyme's the tiniest humming-bird} 

Startled at any sound that’s heard, 

It flies away, and on my word 
Seems subject to vertigo; 

But you can make the wild thing tame, 

And prompt obedience from it claim, > 

If MoliSre should be your name, 

Or you be Victor Hugo,”- 

Here is an example of the manner in M’hich she handles the 
difficult scxtine:— 

“ Soon after the hour when the night’s sombre cheek blushes, 

In the season of nests, in the advent of flowers, 

I entered a thicket of ferns graceful, and rushes, 

Not for the shadow, hut the strange colour that flushes. 

And trembles on leaves withou; number, fojV'hours, 

While the Suu with Aurora disputes the dew-showers. 

My blood in the tmiislt tinged with red the green bowers, 

For the tufts of the holly, and the stiff blades of the rushes, 

And the thorns, and the bmmbles, rising upwards like towers, 

Had laced a sharp barrier roun^ tlie home of the flowers. 

In the glade when I came, oh, how <^p were the blushes! 

Flowers—flowers, (][uite a sea,— and a twilight that hushes! ” 

We will also give an exampje of a sliort poem of an easier 
metre, “ At the Ford,” by Josoj[)liin Soulary :— 

“ Hid I was behind the birch, 

"When the ford hejfore thee lay; 

Thou wert coming from the church, 

Bound upon thy homeward way. 

Blue the heavens. No breezes sweet, 
riacicl was the water’s flow. 

Shoes were off; thy naked feet 
Trod a firmament below. 

Smiling mirage, near and far, 

Cam’st thou out as of a cloud ! 
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For one instant evening’s star 

Stayed upon thy forehead proud. 

* 

** Such a seal and such a sign 
Might bedeck au angel’s brow! 

'Wherefore should it light up thine ? 
f Strange doubts haunt me even now.” 

An original sonnet dedicated to her father closes the volume. 

Before closing our review of this remarkable work we 
cannot resist our desire .to give a short specimen of her trans¬ 
lations from the Sanscrit, which are printed in the Prefatory 
Memoir. ,They' are both taken from the Vishnu Purana, and 
are respectively, “The Poyal Ascetic and the Hind” and 
“ The Legend of Dhruvn.” Wc append a few lines from the 
latter:— 


. . , “ That man is truly wise 
Who is content with wl-at he has, and seeks 
- Nothing beyond, but in ivnatever sphere 

Lowly or great, God plajccd him, -works in faith; 

Vy son, my son, though proud Surucheo spake 
Harsh words indeed, and hurt Ihee to the quick, 

Yet to thine eyes, thy duty should bo plain. 

Collect a large supi of the virtues; thence 
A goodly liarvest must io thee arise. 

Be meek, devout, and friendly, full of love. 

Intent to do good to thGiliuman race. 

And to all creatures sennont made of God; 

And oh, he humble, for on modest worth 
Descends prosperity, eyen as water flows 
Down to low grounds.” . 

May we not regard this book as an outcome of the Eng¬ 
lish Bbiiaissauce in Calcutta for which Dr. Duff forked and 
strove, firmly convinced in his own opinion that it was a 
thorough knowledge of European, and more particularly of 
English literature, that was reffuired to elevate and improve 
the IndiarT mind? Would he not have been amongst the 
first to have added his testimony of praise of the book written 
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by the daughter of ope of his earliest Bengali friends ? As 
a lasting memorial to Toru Butt, let the gentlemen of India 
join together to deliver for ever their wives and theit daughters 
from the deadening influences and thraldom of the Zenana 
life, that they may then he toe to give them alike the same 
4idvantages of high moral and intellectual education of which 
their gifted country-woman had made so noble a use, to the 
glory of lier Father in heaven and the future welfare of hjsr 
country. 

Mary E. E. Martin. 



Lectures on Domestic Hygiene and Home Nubsino. By Lioneii 
A. WEAxnERLY, M.D. (J. W. AiTowsmith, Bristol.) Price Is. 

We noticed in this Journal a few months ago a useful little book 
called “Ambulance Lectures,” supplying instructions as to the 
treatment of accidental wounds, biirns, cases of drowning, Ac. Its 
author has since published tlieo Uove Lectures on Home Nursing, 
which are arranged according tnwhe syllabus for advanced classes 
of the St. John’s Ambulance As?^ciati(^. As in his former book, 
Dr. Weatherly does not* lead his' readers to supersede the doctor,' 
but knowing the absolute importance of intelligent care on the 
^jart of nurses, in carrying out mecfical directions, he summarizes the 
main points of knowledge and prl^ctice in the sick room for those 
who have hourly charge of patients. One very good chapter is on 
Observation of the Sick, showing in what way a nurse should note 
symptoms. Some of the liygienic( rules given apply^ as indicated 
by the title of the manual, to tho preservation of family health, 
though, of course, they are essential iu sickness also. The arrange¬ 
ment of subjects is clear and tlie style condse. Every one will 
know how to nurse the sick bettej for reading it. Though* the 
conditions pre-supposed are those of aur English climate, there is 
much of suggestion which will a^ply to good nursing in any 
'Country^ 
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A FEW PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS REGARDING 

THE CULTIVATION OF SCIENCE IN INDIA. 

# 


The following address on the above subject was delivered 
by Mr. Upeiidra Krishna Dutt, B.Sc., at the last meeting of 
the Indmp, Society. We shall be glad to receive articles dis¬ 
cussing the suggestions made 1^ Mr. Dutt:— . 


Mr. Pi^ident and Gentlemen,—The sciences for my purpose 
may be divided into two broad classen, namely, the useful and the 
sestheticaL Under the latter would-be included the fine arts, 
painting, poetry, romanpe, music, sculpture, &c., the cultivation of 
which promotes to the happiness and comfort of human beings by 
producing certain pleasurable sensations and emotions. This part 
of the subject I shall exclude frenn my address o‘f to-night. 1 shall 
confine myself to the cultivation of useful arts and useful sciences 
in India. f 

The chief object of such as chemistry, physiology, 

biology, geology," astronomy, &c.^^3 to be of service in tlie applica¬ 
tion and furtherance of useful a ^.8, and consequently the sciences 
are best learnt by constantly apjplying them to useful arts, such as 
agriculture, mining, hygienic applications, medicine, navigation, kc. 

Now evm'yone knows that ipe advancement of the useful arts 
depends (m«the reqnirements o^' society. Take* this inkstand and 
this pen for instance. If everyone is satisfied with a penny inkstand 
ready to upset in any direction we would not have a tray for 
patting it on, Ac. Again, if men generally do not require more 
than an ordinary pen, which must be dipped every minute to get a 
fresh supply of ink, we should have no better than an ordinary 
pen ; but when a man has to writo a much greater amount- in a 
short space of time, he requires a better arrangement than an 
ordinary pen, and the stylographic *’ comes into existence. 
Again, if men can always allot a great portion df their timo in 
walking, carriages and trains and quick conveyance would Jbe use¬ 
less. In agriculture again, if nothing but sowing the seed on the 
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groaud was reqnir<jd for a crop, no magnifioenfc plougbaliares and 
manures,*aud mocUanical skill and physical knowledge would be 
required. A thousand other instances .might be added from 
phenomena of erery-day life, to show that the adrancenient of 
art depends always on the requirements of tho tobiety. Itlius 
been previously shown tliab t^e ]>rogress of science^depends on the 
])rogre83 pf art. For who would have dreatnt of the beautiful 
theories of’heat, the physical properties of water and steam, d'c, 
unless there was the sttam power to work with beforehand ( 
Who would produce those elaborate mathematical investigations 
of the motions of the csrili, 'snii, planets and stars, unless thcie 
was the art of ua\igati<iii as a hciciitificf bnsiM to start w*ith ? So 
the ciilti\iiliim of scioiico rle))ouds in a* great measure on tho 
advancement of att, ami this on the requirements of society. 
Now, ill Indu the lequiiements of the people are few, and, natu¬ 
rally, wo cannot expect an ad\aneement of art, and wo can under- 
btand consequently the low stundard of science culture. But tho 
qucHtioii uiiglit be a^ked, is the culti\'atiou of science nccesbaty I 
and if so, why ? It i-*, in iny opinion, indispensable, not because 
wc want to mimic the diHerent^ nations in Eiiiopo who li.ivo 
cultivated it well, but hcoauso the progi'ess of scionco means Ihu 
progress of civilization. The oneIstauds to the oilier in a relation 
of C. 1 USG and effect, and it is iinpbisiblo for me to cuter into a dis¬ 
cussion to-night why iiio progress of civib'zation is necessary in 
India. It seems bd evidihit to (Everyone that I must take for 
granted that we must make further progress in civilization. It is 
considered by many that wlieu wiFhave worn a jacklri^ or coat, or 
hat, wo are on the road to progrea\. In my opinion these m^y lie 
>the effects of cultured thought, but can in no wise form its cause. 
The real cause of human progresir lies in tho culture of scieuee, 
and therefore it is indispensable ^that it should be cultivated in 
India. [ 

All sciences are founded primai^ily on tho obsei^vation of hicts. 
Before we can put down tho motion of a star we must observe*its 
relative position with regard to other heavenly bodies; and before 
we can predict the laws of magnetism we must know the pheno¬ 
mena whieh magnets produdo. But it is impo^ible for man in his 
life time to observe all the facts which are going ou simultaneously 
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at different parts of the he has to have recourse to 

9xpm9fkmt 'V^hiuh is elmf^ t^lbsenration of fiicts, and dedoctione 
thcrefrop) recorded mmi erho preceded himi and the- 

shortest ci^t ^ eaperienca k atnd/ of hoohs rbcordin^ 

))ast aoqoiremetit js whet we irouldoqdl sckntiBc 

knowjedgei knowled^at any Cue timie is necessarily 

greateri prcsd^w ihat the soicnoe is Pifepressinif, then at any past 
time ; and such Itnowledge Is absolutely uicossavy for soieaiafic pro" 
gress and the discovery of near laws of sciymce and new methods 
of scientifiC'porsiilt. Bol this is not a)]. Xu the pursuit of science 
a great deal of practicol skill must be combined w|t|i this know¬ 
ledge,, othm^wise all experiments and observations must come to 
grief, and we sball fall to discover the laws of nature. 

Kow, let 08 consider the state of science culture iu India. It 
was, say twenty years ago, almost niL Kow there is some sign of 
a dawning, hut even that it» not very hopeful, and why is it not ? 
In my opinion, it is because the attainment of knowledge in India 
is only possible through the mc^um of such a highly specialized 
language as the English. This IKguage is not very easily acquired, 
and most of ns know, after ninel years of schooling in English, ue 
can talk or understand comparatively little English. We can 
neither und6ra|Jbd a flnent English speaker nor converse in it 
very fluently. These difficultiOs may well deter many, who have 
their worldly affairs to look ^fter, from spending nearly half of 
their life in pursuit of science, which they might well employ in 
seeking for a livelihood. 

The fe#^ho have independjH it m^ans of their own, and the still 
fewer who have the energy as >well, to surmount these difficulties 
5f learning £iigl^9|, instead of/ making the knowledge of English 
as a means to an Cod make' it the sole aim of their study, and 
when they have acquired a tolerably good knowledge of English 
slop there^ and never'' think of scientific researches. Then the 
question, an inipurtant one too, aiiaes, how is this evil to be- 
remedied % How may the pursuit of gdaUoe and the application^ 
of setenoe to art be made more general !• In one word, how can 
the mass be made to think for t^mselves 9 How can a greater 
number of people than now be employed in the pursuit of 
science and thentby further its progrem in India 9 The answers to 
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these questions h&Te been thxqprn into form 6f the follonring ton 
suggestions. I knoil^ * irnpMmt and some im¬ 

practicable at the.pv^^t tlme^ but thkt is the<risty tesson X have 
called them suggestkmK) mere hints,^nrhich ms^ ^ ^ i'he 
true grooves for th^ advancement nf soienoe, Thii % the principal 
part of the subject of mj discourse of to«night^||imd I shall be 
much obliged gentlemen, you will criticise these Suggestions more 
than the prelimipiay part, which is meant only to serve as an 

introduction for hiaking these sugnestiops 

* 

1st. A FEW ^erwtii should ho roquirod to ham the teioneos and 
Western It^guages at the same timet hp mahing them go 
through a' Universiig cowrse either in Franco or Germany 
or England, 


I emphasize the word a few, for I, of all others, would be the last 
to recommend such a course to all. Why then to a few t Only 
because that these might acquire thq scientific knowledge of any 
country in Europe at their own time^ and make current this know¬ 
ledge among their countrymen by writing books and giving 
lectures iu their own vcrnacnla^ and hence the following three 
Koggestions:— 

2nd. That these men he appointed teachers and lecturers in theh 
* oxen country. I 

3rd, That the leetui'es le deliierpd in the rernaeular edone, 

1th. That they he encouraged \o writer not merely to translate, 
loth elementary and advanced works of science in their oun 
vernacular or any otherlfndkn language which they 
are well acquainted. ^ • 

Now, these three suggestions presuppose the establishment of 
scientific classes and lectures, whichMo not exist at the present time 
in India, To make the mass of people attend such classes, they mast 
bo made quite free of charge at fimt, and to attract people by ex¬ 
plaining to them striking elementary truths of science. 


5th. That Frius and Scholarships he awa/rdod m these classes* for 
the spirit of original research and not for mere acquisition 
of knowledge. 


This will al^ attract people to these classes. A few prizes may 
be allotted for a few useful inveutiops and for striking appliance of 
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truths oi scictM^e to arts. ThiiL however is oiicnuraged by the 
Ooverumont |n > the formit. ejf granted to such inventions, 

whereas original Or discoveries in the firoviuco of science 

are not so tewawM, ' ^ 

6tli. ifitc^ers an^ ithofars Ba prQi'ided uifh money 

my vseful ream'chi nh%h they ^h<ne vheady 

eomityiSieed! \ 

Kow, in all the above ihc great diflicalty ts to. find i\ie moucy. 
^yo aro a poor nation, atic^ where shall wo get sncli endowments aa 
the forogolag achCmes require? Tliia at ^5»t right may scorn to 
you to be an Insaperable difficulty. But those of ns who valno 
education and prepress of science must not grudge the subscribing 
for it, and thereby trying to solve this rather difficult problem. 
Snp|>osing the governing power did for us the same that wo propaso 
to do ourselves; well, the Government could not have done it 
without taxing ns, and, at any rate, we should Inive had thou to 
pay f only not aa much, for the richer classes in tlmt case would 
have been obliged to pay a great deal, a class of people who^^valuo 
^cry little tho progress of seiencte and subsciibe very little to it. 

7Lh. Ta maki ilk$ study of mnyitatfes suhervtetit to ike study of 
sciences^ hut that at the {lams time theprofenot s and lecturers be 
rey}*ired to know at least as much of iht ee of the foUoiemy 
fee languages as will epohU them to understand booh and 
magatioes eoritien inUhese languages^ namely, Oeiman, 
Italian, French, Englwi and Eu^eian. 

I suggest these five languai'es as most of the scientific works 
of the preseftit time are writtc^ la these. 'Xho three suggestions 
which follow would, aa a natural consequence, be carried out when 
the first seven ate established.^’ They arc more for the keeping up 
of such a progress and improving it than for establishing it. 

Bth. That the scientefie discussions and researches be carried on in 
magazines written in the ternacular of the place, 

. The object of this, of coarse, is to bring the researches within 
the grasp of a great mass of workers in science. For if they were 
•confined to a few by writing iheha In a language not understood 
by the people of the place, they would not be of much benefit, at 
least to his fellow-workers. 
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Tho .4f British 

Assooiatioa or ^:BAjrai Soejety dcs 

Sciences in France; .'By this toean^'&<rdiffc^«i^^^ip^b^^ science 
may come tolpetljer^roijiU'fiiue^ timci an4 hs^rbh^ 
and opinions’ may lake plac^* I'^o 'prdi3!»lh|;^iiia'^i)i- greater 
degree, scieoUfic Congresses may bo., held .te time in 

which Europeans and Amerians may bolpyitj^i.to Jofii. 

10 th, That researches he a%mys vdhted aecotiiny ia ihefr useful¬ 
ness io iTi& country^ anti n^t accordingfd theit" ingmuiiy or 

* • i 

* ah&tnm powir of nasonmy. , 

Tho reason of the last suggcstiionl may* be at once evident to 
yon, gentlemen, when you knowthal4>ar forefather both in India 
and in Europe (duripg the middlo'ages) failed'to carty on the {>i' 0 > 
gress of science ouly because they Icoiifined tbem^lv4^ too much to 
controversial points, and l>ecause jlhey were not what the true aim 


and spirit of science requires to ^—^raoUcalt The ingenuity of 
their theories and their discussions,,such os may be gathered from 
thq voluminous works on dogmatic theology, carried them away 


from the true mission of science, ul^mely, the improvement of arts, 
and thereby to the furtherance o/ tho prosperity of man and of 
the civilisation of diJOferent nation^ . 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I a£[)^i that, although these are mere 
suggestions, and quilo incapi^l^lof being, carried out by this 
Society, I liuvo not tho hlighte ydoubt that at some future^time 
some of us at least now presenl^^ould energetically carry out a 
great ina^ .of thete suggestions,'^d lay the true foundation of 
the cuUivltioii of science and tspnacquanily the advanoement of 
ar^ and progress of civiliaatiou, se)f-aggrandi^hn^i^t} wealth, pros¬ 
perity. ,Nay, not this alone, simii&hing ni^;^ SiPl omi^^ with 
the subject of tq-night, but nono^ffio less Impotstaiit, the ehfSdi- 
ment of our motlier-tongue,- withQut which nb nation has ever 
become giMiat and no .work has been'brought'down to posterity. 
Did Aristotle or Diouydus or or Sophocles write in a foreign 
tongvie ^ Did Seneca or Charvdk ttso other than the purest words 
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•of their mother-toogn’o ? Do sol^tific men of the present age 
vrite their treatises in Latin 9 and wore not most of the scientific 
^yorksof the i^ld^e Ages so writt^t' and ;yet^1iQW few of them 
are now read '} ifew of them^n oompaee to the lucid works 

written hi 'the :inetW-iongae. Many of them are., asT we know, 
absolnteiy’wmrt^less excepting to-the hook-worm. Need I remind 
you, gentlemen^ that the Homan Em|)ire was a great Empire once, 
as the British’ -Empire is at the present ^me^' and the Latin lan- 
g^uage was considered at one time as the only permanent vehicle of 
thoughts, extotly in the same’^way that English is among us Indians 
considered at the prissent time ; hut the one had its fall, and the 
-other, experience teaches us, will have its fall in some time to 
come. .Let' us be warned therefore, gentlemen, by past facts, by 
truths of history, and by experfenco if not by arguments. Let xis 
abandon the idea of laying t|^e foundation of a great Science- 

Empire in English,, « ■ 

'• TJ. K. Dutt. 


.§JR HICHAED TEMVl.E (|>N EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

On Thursday evening, ificember- IGtli, a meeting of the 

National Indian Association Avas held at the Society of Arts 

(by kind permission of the cV^pcil), at which an address was 

given by Sir Hichard TempJ ijofirt.,- G.C.S,!., D.O.L., on the 

Effects of Western Education fon the Nntives of India. Sir 

Arthur Hobhouse, K.C.S.I.,y 10., presided. The following is 

an abstract of the address 
> 

Sir Richakd Teuplr begatn by exj^ressing Ins satisfaction at 
seeing so many of his fellow subjects from India on this occasion, 
representatives of many faro^iliar nationalities of Bengal and 
Bombay, a fact showing that manjr natives of India are finishing 
their education in England. He considered that few things could 
be more conducive to the welfare of India than these visits to 
England. Natires of India thus see something dt our civilisation 
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find our domosilc life, and being treated here with kindness, to 
which some had borne^ emphatic tesiiraoiij, they go back with the 
hqipiest impressibhB of JBnglimd, and communicate such impres¬ 
sions to their fenoF-couptrymen in India. IThha the i^)atation 
-of our country is* increased^ and. new and hhppy ties are formed 
between Indians and finglisb. Before prbceeding^to the matter of 
his address he troitld pay a passing tribute Co the memory of M iss 
Mary Carpenter, who ho believed had founded the National Indian 
Association. He had had the honour and the pleasure of mectingi 
Miss Carpenter in India, and seeing how zealously and how 
humanely she worked for Indians in general, and for Indian women 
.and girls in particular. 

His subject wus the effects of Western Education on the 
natives of India. This education will be direct and indirect, and 
he would speak first of the direct education, that which is afforded 
by the State. A great system of State cdncati<:»a is going on in 
' India, which is spreading through the length and breadth of the 
Empire. There are now 66,000 schools and colleges, and there 
are 1,900,000 boys and girls at&ytiding ^hem, very nearly two 
millions. The direct education gijentby the State may be regarded 
.as—1, intellectual; 2, 'moral; 3, /nge^tiffc; 4, practical and tech¬ 
nical. 1. Intellectual education ecn afforded with consider¬ 
able success. It includes literfjced.* history, and everything 
comprised in the general terms of ngs. 5 himaniores. The uative.s 
of Iudia.bad always shown them^^itio^ proficient in languages, iu 
their own vernacular, and also iu ^.])(glish. Lord Northbrook had 
lately said that very few Germa f or Italians ever spoke English 
so well as natives of India do. far the State education hud 
been highly successful. 2. Moral (education is afforded at present 
to a great extent incidental!}'. An effective teacher, while giving 
instruction in history and literature affords moral instruction also ; 
but instruction in ethics and moral philosophy is not directly given 
in India. Many thought, aud |(|was one of them, that these 
subjects ought to haViS more speciaj attention, but at any rate tlicy 
are taught incidentally. 3. Scientific education*consists chiefly iu 
instrnction in two of the applied sciences, medical science and the 
acienco of civil engineering. In both these branches great success 
iiad been attained. The medical Collegea have turned out numbers 
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of medical men, and medical schools am being established yoar 
after year in different, provinces and diatriota, whero hundreds of 
licentiate, or pertificatesd hospital assistapts^.ipothecaries, &c., are 
timined. Mach too, had been attained as to. civil engineer* 

iug. Ovfr^toei^.iAud assistant overseera as well as civil engineers 
were ree^Vtng ^special; education, , Much, then, is being dune in 
respect of these applied sciences. He Believed that much more 
ought to be done in respect to the teaching of science generally. 
Many think that the great thing to be aimed at is to give a general 
education, leaving students then to choose any profession and also 
any science that thej )>refer. That sounds most reasonable. But 

I 

tlierc seems to be a fallacy in reganl to such a course. A young 
man has but three to five years in which to qualify himself for the 
science or profession in which liia life will bo spent, so these years 
should be spent in preparat^n for it. A controversy therefore is 
carried on as whether education at college should be general or 
scientific. The question has been to some extent decided for the ' 
.scionlific peojde by the decision jxt Calcutta and Bombay to confer 
degrees in science. 4,*PractK|l or technical education. Very 
little worthy of the name Ik *ceu done in this respnet in India. 
Some art education has beeii/^ and soinethiug has been done in* 
iiieclianics. In Madras ani some place.s in Bombay and the 


North-West Provinces, spetJ »^'istnictioii is given in agriculluic, 
but this branch of popula^’ Hication is quite in its infancy, and 
there is great roorit.for furtl®*^ development. 

Sir Richard Temple ncxtQ;ferred to the more recondite part 
of education, that which is iuL^ 'ect. A. little cousidcratiun will 
show^tbat under a civilised, govjrnment like that of England, the 
most valuable education is bcin^ given in an indirect way day by 


day and year by year to the impulation. The following are in¬ 
stances of this indirect education :—A most elaborate field or 


cadastral survey has been made over British India by Government. 
Imagine the educational effect oi such an operation on all con¬ 
cerned in it. This survey is not made on^ed^o last for a consider¬ 
able period, but it is corrected year by year. The cultivator is 
also registered, and any one who sells property. There is thus 
avast system of public registration of-property'in land ; and in 
every village there are trained /vilbgo officers who supervise this 
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extensive Domesday Book, this record of rigl^ts. In. connection 
with it there ia rogUtratiou of all docnmeuta relating to personnl 
property, of tt^ansactious concerning money and the like, Thus the 
natives are tedght to respect docttiuents, and a considerable degreo 
of indirect edneatiou follows.—Atfothci* instance is legislation (in< 
which branch j^our' Chairman distinguished, hitai|^lf so highly). 
Legislation embodies the best ideas of a nation for the time being. 
In no way docs our Government differ more from Oriental govern¬ 
ments than ill tlds. Take, as an instance, the i'OS]icct for law and 
justice, inculcated by onr legislative system. Tbo poor have now 
])rotcction. They used to be compelled to give np carts and cattle 
and to give labour, Tliink of the effect v lien they'are told'that 
no force, physical or moral, is to bo applied to make thorn do this, 
that they are free to do as they lille, People are encomviged to 
nsDit to arbitration, and to serve as a!Be.TOors, as jurymen, and the 
upper class as honorary magistrates. In all these p'>sitions they 
feel tlioinscdvcs associated in the tulministratlon of justice and in 
carrying out the hiM^. 

Then there is r,ho moral ofhcicnay of the criminal code, and the 
hnniaiiity exercised in the. mauageii^ent of prisons. Incarceration 
used to be markctl by cruelty. Dungeons were formerly noisome, 
iiud without ventilation. A mild ^and just system of law and of 
criminal procedure lias been introdiiced. lusitlo the gaols convicts 
are treated us reasonable human bLUnjis. Some efforts are made lo 
teach them trades, and some edu'eation is given. In all these 
respects Muss Carpenter exerted Uicrself, especially urging on 
Governraont improvements in i9(*'ii^ discipline.—Public chaiiiy 
may also be mentioned. Natives India cannot bo said nrtt to 
bo charitable. They are of the ntib,st charitable races the world 
has ever scon. But under native'rule there was no organised 
public charity. It was all desiil^tsiy, applicable only to indi¬ 
viduals. One of the most remarkable characteristics of Briti-sh 
rule is the introduction of provetmive sayitary measures, the 
establishm'ent of dispensaries, liospit^s, &c., and the organisation 
of gi'eat systems of relief in times ol^^,famine. All these measures 
have material results, hut greater!far is the moral effect on the 
mind.s and hearts of the natives. They are thus taught that thej' 
are" cared for, thought of, and remembered.—In regard to trade, 
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we have not much to teacb the nalirea of India, but throagb the 
medium of comihoroe they are being brought into contact with the 
most vigoroua'miiida'of their altting with 

£uropcana,^l)bWi^ Banka,?1n Clmmb^^f. .(Commerce, &c. 

]^e:at1inil^\WVcKmsidered the'^ucatibnal. e#^t arising from 
the exemse^^ pnblic functions/ehch as ^here are performed 
by Boards of CruSrdUns and Cbuhty. Boards. ^ Katives sit on 
SchoolOommittdes and on traribus Local Committees; they 
are appointed Fellows , of tho Cniversities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and MadraSi As the Senate of the Universities consists of the 
Fellows, they thus take part in organising the education of their 
fellow'conhirymen. In municipal maitgra they have extensive 
establishments under their command, as the municipalities are 
almost entirely managed by native members. 

Wo must remember, too,'the effect of thS introduction of railways. 
Upwards of lQ,0t)0 miles of railway are open in India. * There is 
hardly a province or district which is not permeated by some rail¬ 
way or other. Ihe number of native pa88ejig|rs, that, is, of tickets 
issued, is about 35,000,000 almually, which shows what n great 
number of persons aclnally tra|'el. And every native thus travel¬ 
ling is not only conveyed rapidly, but his intellect is strengthened ^ 
the eyes of his mind get thoroughly opened. It was a true saying 
of a late Oovernor that the llindns are not a mechanical race. 
They never had much machinery. They now see the effect of 
machinety everywhere, in railways and factories, in a hundred 
operations with steam inachjJ>ery and in metallurgy.—As to 
statistics, tho natives of Indf^ aro certainly unstatistical. It is 
most difficult to get them tq reduce angj^hing to exact figures. 
One effect of tho British admJnisti'ation is that everything is re¬ 
duced to figures and statistics^ The comidaint Is made that toe ' 
much of the time of officials^is taken up in this work, but a highly 
organised administration mast be abased on statistics. > When 
returns arc called for, tho help of native subordinates is required, 
and these have to apply to their less educated eonntrywen, and 
thus an indirect education geit^s on through the ^nrocess ^f obtain¬ 
ing the mformatiou needed. 

In regard, to the Post Office, it cannot^l^o said that there was 
no such thing as correspondence and private posts formerly, but 
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tliero was uobhing like an organised Post Office. There are at 
present S$ to 60,000 miles of postal communication, and the num¬ 
ber of letters has risen from 50 millions to.SO, 100,130 miltions 
per annuuik Consider what an immense education this must be : 
Then there is electric telegraph. Katives were at 6mt father 
char 7 of using it. *For several ycare it was empl^cd chiefly by 
Europeans, but how native merchants use telegraphic communica¬ 
tion as much as Europeans do, and they arc beginning to And the 
-use of the Indo-European telegraph. One moife’ instance. Take 
the use of thrift. Savings* banks have been established in all 
parts of India,, and native depositors are coming forward Iry thou¬ 
sands, so that there is now throe millions .stetling "deposited. 
Another thing not yet done is a jforming a system of insuring 
lives by the State. Ilowuvor manyiprivate Insurance Oompanies 
there are, if the Government 'could only make up its mind to 
establish a good system of life insm^hce, there would be tens of 
thousands of native applicants, and nothing could have a better effect. 

Further, the educational effect, of the public service is very 
great. Without disparaging nativ'es, it may be said that they are 
not naturally so smart and active a8i^he Europeans." The civil as well 
as military service always exercises a marked effect on those who 
serve. A difference is at once perceptible between one who serves 
in a native State or under the British Government. An educa¬ 
tional effect is thus being automatically produced on those who 
are in the service of the State (about a million). Besides, there 
are two points to bo rfemarked on l;tio British service in India—its 
S 5 ’ 8 tcm of promotions and of reti^ng pensions. One who enters 
the service looks thro)|gh a long v^.sta of years up to the higher 
grades which he hop^ to rise to, lae sees, too, many elderly people 
i-etired and cujo^ng pensions, and hb hopes to roach in the evening 
of his own life the same state ofp'epose and retirement. This 
must have a great effect on the min«| of .the Government servant. 

Lastly, there is one more class of iMuence to be mentioned—the 
.msthetic. One way in which onr Government can exercise educa¬ 
tional influence in this direction is by taking care that the simplest 
buildings shall be artistically constructed. It must be sormwiiilly 
admitted that this opportunity has been very much neglected or 
wasted in India. Most of tbe buildings we have raised are of the 
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plainest anti ugliest dcscrijitions, and imist exorcise a most depress¬ 
ing effect. It is satisfactory that there is some iinprovornent iiiy 
this respect. Also, many exhibitions have Ufeen hold in which 
objects of native art have boon placed in juxtaposition with Euro¬ 
pean aVfe. Still it must be acknowledged with legrCt that \vo have 
not yet made j'ull use of the opportOnitics which I'rovidence has 
placed at our disposal. 

So much for the direct and the indirect educational influences 
of the British Government on India. On the whole, we may 
claim that the general result has been good. It cannot at all 
bo said there are no drawbacks. A foreign rule must have a 
somewhat' depressing effect on an alien race. Some courses must 
be closed, some hopes must bo withered through its existence. 
This fact renders our obligat’'’ou Krcater to do all that we can to 
elevate and improve the natives. Ho venturcil to think that the 
general effect has been of a ]i*»^nanising and elevating character. 

In cor elusion, Sir llichard Temple said he would draw attention 
briefly to the particular results which this education is producing 
and may be expected to produce. The first fruits of tins education 
must bo the steadying of the ii(iellect of the natives They have 
no doubt retentive memories and expansive iuaginations ; they are 
apt to subordinate their rea.“oning faculties and their iniiigiiuitions, 
and they have a tendency to.^woTd making and rhetoric, to the 
sjntiuing of webs of fancy rather than f>llowing the paths of 
leison. Western cdiication\ will strengthen their mental 
stamina, will, so to speak, hadhu tlndr rnuscle.s, and reduce the 
adipose or fatty matter of thei/ rnimls. ^Next there will be, and 
indee<l there is already, a groat elevation ii^he standard of moral 
rectitude. When Mr. Hodgs<'j Pratt and lje<(*Sii Hichard Temple) 
went first to India they could aot have cx])octed to livfe to see such 
a blessed change. In those days eunuption and such like faults 
\vere rife among public servants. -Now the native high ofiici.ds 
are just as honest and tiustworthy as EngU&h gentlemen. He 
ventured to think that no result was equal to this, and he deemed 
it bis duty to bear emphatic testimony to the fact. He had often 
asked natives to what they attributed the change, and they ascribed 
it mainly to Boglish education. No doubt there is much improve¬ 
ment in the arrangements of the jtublic services, but English 
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cJuoation lias liad a great share iu the matter. Another result is 
the good increase in political vitality. It is inevitable that 
instruction in geography, history, &c., will lead to a much greater 
interest in the public topics of the diy. This is good for us. Tho 
natives thus take interest iu the security of tho British empire. 
But it docs create a fresh body of public opiuion, and it is well 
that Englishmen should bear this in mind, \yiiat cfiect has 
education on the imeient institutioii of caste? He would gladly 
believe that olil, ideas and traditions legar^iug it were being' 
weakened, but somehow he could not see any signs of that. The 
natives who come to this country have to brejk their caste by 
crossing the ocean, as they are also obliged to do by living in Ijoudou, 
but he r.ithor ex[)ected that most of these when they return to 
India would have to conciliate their caste brethren and undergo 
ceremonies iu order to be reintroi.uqed within the magic pale. 
Some will cling to Euroiiean icle<is and roiimiii out of caste, but not 
many will face that contingency. No doubt travelling must soften the 
hard and fust line and bind nutiscs together in a common frater¬ 
nity, but it would be misleading to represent that caste had yet 
given way. One more result is iiii icspect to religion. This ed¬ 
ucation has nut apparently atFccUid the religious beliefs of tho 
great majority of the people ot)' Indi.i, though it has most 
nialerially influenced the religion of the up|)er classes Most of 
these classes do not any longer believe in their ancient religions, 
fn justice to them, however, it ougl,U to be said that tho abaudon- 
ment'of their own belief has not majjle them irreli 
diverge into atheism aud matori.i]i]j;m, but ha\*c a firm belief in the 
immortality of the soii]^ iu the allv-sceing Judge, who will decido 
immortally irgarding the etorual dc\< 5 ti’ny of everyone accoidin;» to 
his conduct in this life, and in tho nbehnnging princijiles of light 
and wrong. Lastly, what is the cff’,*fct on the feelings of loyalty ! 
'I here arc persons who think thcro pi a good deal of disloyalty 
among the educated classes in Ij,'di|. He was not prepared to 
aftirin that none are disloyal. But us to those who feel disloyal, 
lot their own consciences condemn them ; he believed that there 
were very few such, and that thcile would have been more wlio 
are disloyal if there w'ero no education. The great majority ai-c 
thoroughly loyal *to the British Government, and the way to make 


gions. They do not 
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them permanently loyal is to bring them into connection with 
Western ideas. 

With regard to .female education, the women of India have 
been for many generations, and continue to be, somewhat depressed 
intelleetually, nevertheless they have at all times shown consider¬ 
able ability.* .^There is scarcely a native state, which has not at some 
time been ably governed by a woman. Native queens and princesses 
have shown great moral and even .physical courage. The fact of 
the institution of jSuttee proves female courage, constancy and 
fidelity. That monstrous and inhuman practice is not to be de¬ 
fended, btit it does show remarkable mental firmfiess to have 
characterised the women of India. All this proves that they form 
the best possible material for education, and female education is 
spreading. A native gentleman, whose grandmother had not a 
tincture of education, and ,whpse wife can but just read* and write, 
will have his daughter educated thoroughly, and she will be able 
to write verses in her own language, and perhaps in English also. 
Schools for girls are being established, not only for the upper and 
middle classes, but also fur - ine lower classea In the primary 
schools there are, in general,! small departments for girls ; the 
higher clas-ses are setting th^ example in this matter. Brahmin 
girls now attend school; and they being of the highest castes it 
makes the thing fashionable. . Zenana missions are, on the whole, 
doing excellent work. English ladies of cultivation and zeal are 
serving in Zenana missiQUS, and assist native families of rank and 
station to carry on education iU their own hpmea There was once 
a fear lest such domestic. educ( «i<ui should be more nominal than 
real, but it has not proved s<a ^^Normal schools are being estab¬ 
lished, and the profusion of ai eacher is not looked down upon, but 
is treated with the honour itndeserves. It is difficult to seo what 
the widows are to do in the present state of society; the profession 
of a schoolmistress is exactly one that they can advantageously 
enter. It is evident thatiin thu next generation the most remark¬ 
able progress will be made in female education. But the way tu 
educate the women is to educate the men. They will not then be 
content with uneducated wives. It is a bright and happy prospect. 
The last journey to India of the lamented Mary Carpenter was 
undertaken for the purpose of spreading education among her less 
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enlightened sisters, and the memory of this is recorded on her 
tombstone. 

Having spent the best yeara of his life in India ho felt that the 
natives of India are worthy of our highest esteem, our earnest 
regard and most eonseientious efforts; and if those efforts continue 
to be directed as hitherto, the effect will be to estabUsh the British 
rule more firmly, than by cannon and bayonets, and we shall call 
forth the gratitude of the nations committed to our care. We 
shall thus be obeying the behests of that all-wise Providence which 
has entrusted to us Europeans the government of India for the 
good of the human race. ^ 

The Chairman having invited discussion on the address of 
fSir Eichard Temple, Mir/a Peer Bujcsch expressed his thanks to , 
the lecturer, and said he agreed with (him in estimating highlj- 
the value of Western education in India, but bo. regretted that 
it was given to so limited an extent ; only 1 per tout, of the 
Ipopuldtion received it, the other ^{>9 remaining ignorant. The 
English being the most civiKsed nation in the world more might 
be expected, and he tlioughl morc^,would be done if it were not 
feared that English interests would suffer through the spread of 
education. He also considered that 1,000,000 was a small 
number to he employed under Government compared with the 
population. As to the use of the tofegraph, lie thought that it 
had injured commerce, because bo jug used by some it must be 
used by all, and it is a very e:^pcnsive mode of transacting 
business. | 

Mr. M. Lutfor Baliman mentid^ed some of the difficulties in 
the way of young men in India whp want education j the slight 
encouragement afforded by Nawab| and otliers of the higher 
classes, the w'ant of Colleges in tlid* Mofussil, and the want of 
suitable accommodation for students the Universities. 

liev. James Johnston agreed in|what had boon said as to 
progress, ho only wished it. had been a part of Sir Eichard 
Temple’s subject to show w hat remains to be done. He urged 
that at the i)resent rate we are not overtaking the i^opula- 
tion, which is increasing rapidly, and that very much more 
was required to be done than is attempted, and that spontaneous 
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efforls slioulil bo more oncouro^^c*! rather tliau so muuh beiu^^ 
(loue by Government. 

Mr. E. J. Khory referied to tho great experieneo of Sir 
Richard Tempje on tho subjects of his address, and to the con¬ 
fidence felt by natives of’India in English ability and skill. 

After some further discussion, tho Chairman, $ir AiiTiiru 
UoBiioi'SE, said ho uould make a few remarks. No doubt Sir 
Richard Temple had done wisely in dividing tUo education given 
to tho natives of India into two kinds—direct and indirect. 
Ho had dwelt principal!}' on indirect edij.cation, of which ho Lad 
given a number of very iuterostiug and striking instances, and 
had scarcely omitted n single i»oint. IIo (Sir Arthur Hobhouse) 
would dwell on those things uliicli liad most struck his ou u 
mind. The first was, hnv in India. Ho was ono of those who 
thought that some of oiir laws were rather too advanced, too 
rcliiied for many parts of the country. In lliat ho tli.ms^ht ho 
liud to some extent the coucurjcnco of Sir Richard Temple and 
of Sir George Campbell. At/the samo time it seemed to him 
that nothing had produced a more poAverful clfect on tho natives 
of India than our law and iif administration. They had never 
seen before a. body of ju<l|’<‘S so iudependent that \vh-‘n tlio 
Government instituted a civil suit or a prosecution, they (tho 
Government) liad not tho remotest idea of what the re.sult 
would be, and indeed if’tlioro were a point of doubt it would 

be dealt with rather to thol disfavour of the Govei’nment than 

^ 1 

to the prejudice of the subjqct, tlio Government being expected 
to prove tlieir case more c<jnclnsively ilian others. Tho people 
feei tliat before those tribunals they will receive absolute justice, 
and the only evidence that he had had of the great olFect of 
this in India was that during tho time that he, as Legal Member 
of the Council was charged fwitli the preparation of Govorunfeut 
measures, he had much conference and controversy with edu¬ 
cated natives of India, jiiarticularly at Calcutta, who were 
educated enough to hold their own with anybody, and he found 
that one idea to which they clung strongly was: Do not remove 
anything from the cognizance of Courts of Law to the discretion 
of the Government Oificers. It Avas natural that officials should 
take the view that some cases had better be referred to the 
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region of disoreidon rather than be decided by judicial law. 
But the native gentlemen always fought the Giovernment on 
that point, and endeavoured to convince the members of the 
Government that the cases ought not to be removed out*of tho 
cognizance of the law. "Whether right or wrong they had 
grasped the idea that law was a greater and higher thing than 
personal will. This was new to native society, and a most 
important conviction. Another thing that he would refer to 
was the public service; Sir Bichard Temple had spoken of the 
effects of promotion, &c., on the minds of the natives—one 
thing has the greater effect of all: its absolute incorruptibility. 
From the time of Lord Cornwallts there had not been in his 
judgment a more zealous and incorruptible public service than 
that in India; and such a spectacle had not failed to produce 
beneficial effects. Sir Bichard Teif^ple had naturally not 
referred to this, but ho, as a s^tt, of outsider, might do 
so. He did not say that Indian public servants were arch¬ 
angels, or even angels, but he did contend that they were 
as fine a body of men as any i^ the world. An objection 
is sometimes made to the admission of natives freely into 
the public service, on the ground th^t you cannot trust them to 
be incorruptible. He had often heard that said, and he always 
asked tho speaker what instances ho could adduce, and ho nover 
knew a single instance of corruptib^ity ostabli&hed against a 
native in high service. One thing tjiat had delighted him to¬ 
night was that so eminent an autlio^ity as Sir Bichard Temple 
had given his testimony to the saifie effect. He thought that 
one of the most important political iVoblems of the present time 
bearing on the education of the pedpJe of India was that in 
reference to thoir being admitted to li|gli executive and judicial 
posts in the’ public service. Ho believed that the thing could 
bo done carefully and gradually, and that when done it would 
have a most powerful effect on the educated classes of India. 
Example is better than precept. Indirect education is no doubt* 
bettor than direct, and every man who is doing his duty is 
giving education to his neighbours more powerfully than by 
word of mouth. But direct education is working its way power¬ 
fully. "When ho was Vice-Cliancellor of the Calcutta Univer- 

A 4 
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sity lor two years he had occasion to examine into many details 
connected with its administration, and it seemed to him tibat 
literary education was the one English institution into which 
the natives had hung themselves heart and soul. He found 
great sacrifices made by parents to send their sons to get 
University education at Calcutta, and he found the youths 
working excessively hard for their degrees, and taking tho 
greatest interest in their examinations. It is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that in thousands of households in Bengal one 
of the most exciting events of tho year is the University 
Examination. He was glad to hear Sir Richard Temple say 
that education had had a beneficial effect in tho “elevation 
of moral rectitude.” With regard to religion his opinion was. 
the same as that expressed by Sir Richard'Temple. Ho thought 
no progress had been made *oncroaching on the great national 
religion. As to caste, ho the^^ght that education has a certain 
tendency to weaken its bonds, but this has made no substantial 
progress at present. He did not wish that it should. If the 
progress made were visible to tlfe naked eye, it would be going 
so quickly as to bo a source of n^jral, political, and social danger. 
Caste supidies much of what is ^applied to us by other influences. 
Take away caste and a man would find himself suddenly without 
a guide. He did wish it should bo superseded by some higher 
principle, but till that grows i,'p he believed that tho bonds of 
caste W'ere a firm sujjport of society in India. In conclusion, the 
Chairman said that Sir Richai^ Temple had conferred a boon 
on his audience by the able waj^in which he had brought many 
intere'sting topics before them. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt said it ^avo him great pleasure to pro¬ 
pose a vote of thanks to his old ciollege friend, Sir Richard Temple, 
for his valuable address. We ")we a groat debt of gratitude to 
men who are willing to give us their experience, gained at first 
hand, in regard to that most difficult problem that the world 
ever-saw, the government of India by Great Britain. They 
thus contribute to form public opinion on this most important 
question, and lead us to feel our responsibility towards India. 
The more we feel such responsibility the better. There are tw6 
views of regarding our position in India. Englishmen, ebn-* 
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nected with the Civil Service and anxious that justice should be 
done to this country, tend to the optimist view; while Indians, 
seeing very clearly many defects in our administration, and 
sometimes feeling such defects personally, are apt tq take the 
pessimist view. A great merit that tliis National Indian Asso¬ 
ciation has, is that it brings these two views in1;o«collision, and 
thus'people are helped to form a calm and judicial view. 
Another result of these meetings is that they lead to a unison of 
spirit and aims between English and Indians. The conclusion 
of every candid mind seems to bo that real advance is being 
made towards the solution of our difficulties in India. Moral 
progress is the most important of all. It is satisfactory to 
learn from Sir Bichard Toinplo and Sir Arthur Hobhouse of 
the steady progress in reliability, in moral principle, in purity, 
in honour, on tlie pari of native officials in India. We should 
always remember tlio title of one of ('liarles Beade’s novels, “Put 
3 ’ourself in his place.” Englishmen should put themscdves in 
the place of Indians, and Indians should put themselves in the 
place of the English. Thus wo she I rise higher than class or 
race prejudices, and co-operate wdt *ono another. 

?yed Ameer Ali seconded the vo^e of thanks to Sir Bichard 
Temiile. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed and carried 
unanimously’, and the meeting closed. 



THE BARODA\STATE. 

We have received tlio Boj)ort on the Administration of the 
Baroda State, 1878-1870. It begins with mentioning the cere¬ 
monies of the Anniversary^ of the e'imperiai Proclamation, of the 
foundation of the Baroda College and the opening of the People’s 
Park, which have been already referred to in this Journal. Then 
follow the negotiations in regard to the marriage of the young 
Oaekwar, and that of his sister Tara Bai, the account of which 
marriages will appear in the succeeding Report. Much had been 
accomplished by the Dewan iii the year iiuder review in increasing 
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tlie tranquillity of the State. The turbulent tribes have quieted 
down, and disturbing characters from neighbouring territories can 
no longer make affrays in Baroda, owing to a regular system of 
extradition. Many ddlsperate offenders were brought to justice, 
highway robberies have decreased, and crime will now probably 
greatly diminish. The Judicial Department has been brought into 
a tolerably complete state, and the special Court for the Sirdars had 
worked well. The Sirdars are still discontented, and had presented 
a petition as to their grievances, but Sir Madava Rao considers it a 
good thing that they did do so, as they have now received a firm 
answer, and it has been shown that the present administration is 
not unfair to them. 

The Public Works Department bad been active, the new 
College and new Palace having been undertaken, and the Central 
Jail nearly completed. Several works were opened in Kathiavar, 
finch as roads, tanks, <kc., on account of the depressed condition of 
the people, in order to supply ocev pation, and new railways arc in 
progress. 

In regard to Education, the Report states that district Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools had been csSklished, which are under the 
direction and inspection of Mr. Ta:!., R. A., Principal of the Baroda 
High School. Thus Euglish education is brought within reacli of 
these wlio live at a distance from the capital. The Vernacular 
Schools had not been well attended, owing to the unfavourable 
season and illness, but the 7 Government Girls’ Schools had re¬ 
ceived a good accession, thongh tlaiy had not doubled in number 
of puj)ils as in 1877-1878. The DU^van writes, “This increase even 
in an unfavourable year is satisfact >ry, as it seems to indicate an 
increasing appreciation of the advantages of female education.” 
The Gaekwai’s education had been progressing .satisfactorily. “ In 
Native States,” Sir Madava remarks, “ mucl» (probably too much) 
depends on the perk>nal character and capacity of the ruler, and 
hence the special training of the ruler is doubly necessary, 
^loreover, the work of ruling i.s rapidly growing into a distinct 
science and art quite beyond the dreams of Hyder Ali, Riinjit 
Sing and Damaji Rao.” The Dewan aims at improving the 
revenue by better methods of collection, prevention of fraud, &c., 
rather than by adding to taxation, and the money thus saved is^ 
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applied to objects for promoting the public welfara The Palace 
expenditure appears still to require greater carefulness. 

Sir Madava writes with gratitude of the co-operation of his 
43 olleagues Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahabudin, Khan.Bahadur 

Pestonjeo Jehanjir, Rao Bahadur Vinayek, Eao J. Kirtan§ and 
other advisers. “All these gentlemen may bo said to constitute the 
working cabinet. The TIindii, the Mahomedan and the Parsee sit 
around the council board, and well know how to reconcile intel¬ 
lectual independence and political cohesion. In short, they arc all 
public men of the very fype that India wants for the preservation 
and elevation of her surviving native States.” The Dewan intends 
to present later Reports in a briefer form, having now several 
times fully explained the jnnnciples of the Administration, and 
the reforms that are being gradually developed. 


THE INDIAN RYOT. 

Now that the bitter ill-feeling between landlords and tenants 
in Ireland is a. toinc engrossing public attention in England, now 
that the important question of land reform has become a matter 
oT pressing legislation in Parlianiient, the real condition of the ill- 
fated ryot of Tndia,must interest all those who aim at the general 
amelioration of that vast empire. One of the chief sources 
through which the stream of prosperity in a country flows is the 
thriving state of its soil, and thf contented and cheerful life of its 
cultivators. Before the breakiu)!' up of the monsoon, the impatient 
j)Cople of India with eager eyes watch the changing aspect of the 
deluding and deceitful sky, tlie bewildered Ryots spend their 
entire energy on the crops, and the forewarned rulers observe 
anxiously, and at a glance, the state of the weather, the condition 
of the soil and the cravings of the people at large. The Indian 
Empire, comprising within its vast area many Native States.equal 
in extent to several large countries of Europe, has been from tbo 
first a proud but troublesome and exacting heritage to England. 
Although energy and tact, and the fruitful inventions of the 
English mind, in developing and increasing the laud resources of the 
Empire, are in a great measure superior to what ^ve see in the Native 
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States, yet there is no perceptible difference between the Byots^ 
tilling the soil in various parts of the country.'^ No steps taken 
by English civilization, no means pointed out by English intelli¬ 
gence, and no ends achieved by English pluck have up to this 
proved satisfactorily successful in removing the Ryots from a state 
of extmvagance to one of thrift, from primaeval rudeness to 
modem culture, from helpless destitution to cheering hopefulness. 
In his general abilities, in his education, in his social life and in 
his daily routine, the Ryot under the English rule is the image of 
the Kuvhi under the regime of a Native Indian Prince. Uncer¬ 
tain rain has ever been the cause of worrying anxiety to both the 
Ryot and the Kunbi, exacting demands of merciless creditors have 
been the source of continual unhappiness to both, and slavish toil 
day after day has been the only means of sustaining the lives of 
both. Both present the same picture of prolonged misery owing 
to the dried up fields, both send forth the same piteous cry of 
unredressed grievances from their humble cottages. “ Waste not, 
want not,” is a maxim worth preaching to the generality of man¬ 
kind ; but who could preach that to a poor Ryot ? for he has 
not only no surplus left to waste, but nothing sufficient to restore 
his wasted strength and en^^y. He, by dint of sheer perseverance 
and fatiguing toil, compels the stubborn earth to yield plenty for 
the feeding of mankind, but he himself often goes hungry. He is 
the channel through which the rivulot of life runs for others, 
while that very rivulet is drie(^ up for him. As patient devotees 
of this primitive art, which was the be-all and end-all of our great 
forefathers, as indefatigable workers of bringing out those rosnlta 
which are indispensable t6 the' very existence of the world, as the 
oppressed and aggrieved of men both by incomprehensible nature, 
the inclement sky, and by the selfish, sordid and money-hoarding 
propensities of hard-hearted creditors, the life of the Ryots, 
narrated in whatever way, will always be instructive and interest¬ 
ing. It is the duty, and ought to be one of the chief aims, of 
every Indian who has sense to perceive and heart to feel how his 
very existence is maintained, lengthened and rendered comfort¬ 
able, to t^w life and spirit into the work of ameliorating the 
condition of the Ryot. 

A large number of English officials have during years past been 
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trjiug to find out the root of the evils to which the poor Byots 
hare been fislling untimely victims, and applying the most stringent 
remedies to dig it up. Yet the chief problem remains to be 
solved, how thoroughly to remove or at least lighten the burden 
pressing heavily upon «the half-broken backs of our poor agricul¬ 
turalist, how to awaken and develop his dormant faculties, and train 
his untutored mind so as to make him appreciate with some degree 
of intelligence the advantages accruing from the application of 
science and art in a way adapted to the state of ihe impoverished 
Indian soil, how to make him stand armed cap-a-jne against the 
irresistible force and depressing influences of the oft-recurring 
droughts, how to prevail upon him by convincing arguments and 
soft persuasion not to squander lavishly his hard-won earnings in 
ridiculous religious rites and ceremonies, how to secure him from 
the grasp of blood-sucking soickars (creditors), and yet to make 
him enjoy at reasonable legal ir .erest the benefit of the money¬ 
lenders’ capital. Apart from th^ attention paid by the adminis¬ 
trators of the country to this subject of absorbing interest, it is 
a profitable employment for the people of India to get themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the life, habits, condition and prospects 
of the agricultural community. 

A praiseworthy instance of usefulness .as a native of India and 
as a distinguished subject of a powerful native prince is to bo 
found in Mr. Furdoouji Jamsliedji, Superintendent of the Revenue 
Survey and Assessment of the North-Western Division of the 
Nizam's Dominions. This gentleman has published a little work, 
very valuable for its size, called Notes on the Agriculturalists of 
the District of Aurungabad.” 'His nearly ten years’ experience 
in Aurungabad of the Ryots there has enabled liim to describe 
with precision and authority w'hat the life of an agriculturist in 
India is. In his able woi'k he gives in a very racy style, and good 
idiomatic English, a vivid picture of the life of a Kunbi. He 
pathetically describes the crying wants of the Ryot; ho gives a 
minute but untiring account of bis daily w'ork in the changing 
and disappointing seasons of tlie year ; he impressively points out 
his imprudent habits, lavish expenditure, and unpardo]mble extra¬ 
vagance ; he engi’osses the attention of his headers by accurately 
depicting his simple pride, his household ties, his meagre gains, 
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his repeated misfortunes, his joys at home and his sorrows in the 
field. Again he paints his hero as a conspicuons fi^ire in the 
midst of his interesting social circle, sitting aflfectionately by the 
side of his industrious useful wife, patting his dear little children, 
enjoying the ^conversation of sympathising friends, chanting an 
nnmelodious tune among a batch of rude songsters, and devoutly 
kneeling by tlie side of his many gods of woi’ship. AVe find in 
the book as we proceed a graphic, scientific and effective narrative 
of the Kunbi’s food, his wearing apparel, his rude implements of 
husbandry, his patient beasts of burden, and in short all his 
belongings. In order to give an idea to the reader of the power 
of description which Mr. Furdoon ji possesses, I am tempted to 
quote the following passage from his admirable brochure :—“ His 
passions arc not strong ; he is apathetic and takes things easily,— 
is never elated with success,' nor is lie really prostrated by mis¬ 
fortunes. He is a thorough'^’onservative. He will often suffer 
great wrongs with patience aivi^resignation, hut his indignation is 
aroused if the least encroachment be made upon his i»ersonaI 
watandari rights, though thly nny yield him no profit, but 
happen, on the contrary, to me a tax upon his purse. If the 
regulated place be not assigned to his bullocks when they walk in 
procession at the jiola feast, or if lie has been wrongfully preceded 
by another party in offering libatiou.s to the pile of fuel that is to 
be fired at the JToli^ the Kuiibi at once imagines that a cruel wrong 
has been done him, and his peace of mind is disturbed. Ho will 
haunt the courts of the ialnk a«d district officials for redress, and, 
neglecting his fields, will pursjiie his object with a jierseverance 
worthy of a better cause.” 

Mr. Furdoonji lays before the public the experience gained in 
official work, which at once shows his powers of observation and 
his capability of accomplishing with credit to himself and his 
employers any arduous task which may be entrusted to him. Mr. 
Furdoonji is a Parsee, self-taught, and has by the force of his 
inborn worth risen to a post of rciqionsibility and honour in the 
Nizam*s dominions. lie strongly reminds us of the fondness of 
the Parsees for agriculture. Ho prominently brings before our 
minds the ancient Persians, the forefathers of the Parsees, one of 
whose principal occupations was tilling the’ soil. Even now in 
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the Mofussila the greater number of the Parsees have betaken 
tbemselvee to this innocent art. "When an Agricultural College 
viraB first establislied at Madras, the Parsees were the first and 
almost the only inhabitants of the Western Presidency to run to 
take advantage of its existence. But Mr. Furdoonji’s is a practical 
and estimable example. It would only be doing .their forefathers 
oredii as staunch devotees of this primitive and highly useful art 
if a considerable number of our educated Parsee youths were to 
follow in the footsteps of Mr. Furdoonji instead of wasting their 
time and enei’gy after merely literary and hence unprofitable 
pursuits. 

No doubt there are many reliable works on the practical 
knowledge of agriculture in India written by several experienced 
land revenue officials and district officers. But the chief merit of 
Mr. Furdoonji’s work is that it is the result of his long and varied 
experience of Kunbi life in a large! territory governed by a Native 
Prince. It will be a collateral hel][) to the execution of plans and 
carrying out of useful suggestions which arc being adopted now in 
ihe Baroda State with respect to its vast tracts of cultivated as 
well as uncultivable land, under the able management of their 
experienced, intelligent and accomplished Revenue Commissioner, 
Khan Bahadoor Knzi Shahabudin. I’hc best way to take advantage 
of Mr. Fiirdoonji’s book is to caufie translations to be made into 
different vernacular dialects, and to have them freely distributed 
by the Native Princes among thei* subjects. Native administra¬ 
tors will also do well to advertise handsome prizes for the best 
essays on this subject. Tu such essays suggestions should be made 
for reuderitig rich and productive iho exhausted and impoverished 
soil by the agency of modern sciences of agriculture and chemistry 
and by the proper appliances of modern implements of husbandry, 
for “let every farmer who has a son to educate remember that 
science lays the foundation of everything valuable in agriculture.” 
It ouglkt to be further pointed out in such prize essays how to 
better the condition of the Ryot ; how to enlighten and educate his 
•mind, if not in a superior, at least in an equal degree to a farmer 
in England ; how to make him understand the real worth of 
money, so that he may try his best to earn much, spend little and 
save some; and lastly, bow to fortify him against bad ^harvests 
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and evil days. A fresh example in this direction has been alreadr 
set by the Guzerat Yemaoular Society of Ahinedabad, who have- 
advertised for a prize essay showing how to encourage the cultiva¬ 
tors and artisans to save and invest their earnings, and the reasons 
why they do not avail themselves of the Government Savings’’ 
Banks. 

The over 'threatening s])ectre of impending evil to an Indian 
agriculturist is the money-lending sowkar. He is greedy, he is 
merciless, he is remorseless, and, what more, he is all powerful 
in law. Cannot some means be suggested for the thorough cure 
of this chronic disease, which wastes away atom by atom the very 
' flesh of the Ryot, chasing his precious sleep and his hard-won rest % 
"What if money in the shape of public funds were to be raised by 
the voluntary contributions of charitably disposed affluent persons, 
and such funds appropriated to the giving of loans at a very low 
rate of interest to the Ryots under the strict supervision of Govern¬ 
ment, or under the manage/uent of a committee of trustworthy 
persons ? What a great boon such loans on easy terms and from 
mild creditors would be to the cultivators ! Scarcely any country 
in the world is devoid of ch4riiies and muniflceUce. Many chari¬ 
ties on an extensive scale are found to be misdirected, and very 
often they defeat the noble object of the generous donors, the 
donees having been found quite unworthy to enjoy sucJi bounties, 
la not this, then, a new and really deserving field for true charity 
and in the right direction ? , Out of the many millions of pounds 
that go every year to tho reli^jf of the needy, poor and oppressed, 
some part set apart for the ^piliable Indian Ryot would be deemed 
a philanthropy of the first gifade. The llyot is not an unworthy 
subject for liberality at all, for what is tlie source of riches 1 
Agriculture. Above all there are two eminent qualities in the 
life of an agriculturist which st)eak highly for themselves. This 
life is pure and holy—pure, because it conduces to healthful 
employment and is free from the contamination of many vices; 
holy, because it has more to do with the Creator of the .world and 
His bountiful nature than with the ambition, cravings and fleeting 
pleasures of life in this world. 


Inner Temple. 


£. J. Xuo&T. 
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THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

As mauy of our readers have the Indian lyEedical Service 
Examination in view, we print the following Indian Medical 
Warrant which appeared in the Gazette of December .3rd :— 

** Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith, Empress 
of India. 

, * 

** Whereas we deem it expedient to revise the rules for the 
promotion and relative rank and allowances of our Indian Medical 
Service, our will and pleasure is that our warrants of the 10th of 
May, 1873, and 14th September, 1876, be cancelled, and that from 
and after the date of this warrant the following shall be established, 
and that by these rules our Viceroy and Governor-General in 
Councils and the Governors in Council of Madras and Bombay 
resi^ectivcly, shall be governed. The grades of medical officers in 
our Indian military forces shall be five in number, viz.;—1. Surgeon- 
General. 2. Deputy-Surgeon-General. 3. Brigade-Surgeon. 4. 
Surgeon-Major. 3. Surgeon. 

The relative rank of the medical officers of our Indian foi'ces 
shall be as follows :—Surgeon-general as major-general, according 
to the date of his commission ; deputy-surgeou-general as colonel, 
according to the date of his commission; brigade-surgeon as 
lieutenant-colonel, according to the date of his commission, or 
according to the date upon which he completed 20 years’ service 
as surgeon atid surgeon-major. Surgeon-major as major, according 
to the date of his^ commission, and after 20 years' service as surgeon 
and surgeon-major, as lieutenant-colonel. Surgeon as captain, 
according to the date of his commission. Such relative rank shall 
cany with it all such precedence and advantages attaching to the 
rank with which it corresponds (except as regards the presidency 
of courts-martial, where our will and pleasure is that the senior 
combatant officer be always president), and shall regulate the 
choice of quarters and the rates of prize-money. A surgeon shall 
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be promoted to surgeon-major on completion of 12 years* service 
from the date of firat commission. In cases, however, of emergency, 
or when tlbe good of the service renders such alteration desirable, 
it shall be competent for the Secretary of State for India, on the 
recommendation of our Viceroy and Governor-General of India in 
Council, to shorten the period of service above-mentioned, in such 
snanner as he shall deem fit and expedient. All promotion from the 
rank of surgeon-major to that of brigade-surgeon shall be given by 
selection for ability and merit. All promotion from the rank of 
brigade-surgeon to that of deputy-surgeon-general, and from the 
rank of deputy-surgeon-general to that of surgeon-general shall be 
given by selection for ability and merit, and the grounds of such 
selection shall be stated to us in writing and recorded in tbe office 
.of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 

“With a view to maintain the efficiency of the service all 
medical officers of the ranks,.of surgeon-major and brigade-surgeon 
shall bo placed on the retired list when they shall have attained 
the age of 55 years, and all surgeons-general and depiity-surgeons- 
general when they shall have attained the age of CO years : hut as 
respects aurgeons-major and . brigade-surgeons who have entered the 
service prior to tho 13th of January, 1860, this rule shall he 
relaxed, and an officer who has attained the of age 55 years without 
having obtained the. rank of doputy-aurgeon-general shall be 
permitted to remain in the service three years more, on his perfect 
competency and fitness being certified in such manner as our 
Secretary of State for ludi^ may direct. In any special case 
where it would appear to he j^r the good of our service that'the 
officer should continue in employment he may be so continued, 
subject in each case to the sanction of our Secretary of State for 
Indi^ in Council, 

“ Medical officers shall be entitled to all the allowances granted 
to our Indian military forces on account of wounds and injuries 
received in action* as combatant officers holding the same relative 
ranks. Their families shall in like manner be entitled to all tho 
allowances granted, under existing regulations, to the families of 
combatant officers holding the same relative rank. A medical 
officer retiring on a pension after a service of 20 years and upwards 
may, if recommended for the same by the Government of his 
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Presidency, receive a step of honorary rank, but without any 
consequent increase of pay. 

“Six of the most meritorious medical officers of the service 
shall be named our honorary physicians, and six our honorary 
surgeons. It is further our will and pleasure that the promotions 
to the rank of brigade-surgeon made in the first instance under 
this our warrant shall have effect from the 27th of November, 
1879. Given at our Court at Balmoral, this 16th day of Novem¬ 
ber, in the year of our Lord, 1880, and in the 44th year of our 
reign. By Her Majesty’s command, 

“ Hartington.** 


AB.E THE PARSl YOUTHS INACTIVE ? 


“If wliat shone .ifiir so grand 
Turn to nothing in thy hand. 

On again ! the virtue lies 
In the struggle, not the prize.” 

The article in the October number of this Journal entitled 
Decay of Commercial Enterprise among Parsis” deserves the 
most sdrious reflections of every one desirous of handing down to 
jmsterity a trace of the great nation which once overran a con¬ 
siderable portion of this continent. 7’he writer has studiously 
avoided exaggeration, and I have the ^nisfortune to confess that 
the picture he has depicted faithfully represents the social position 
of the Parsis in this corner of the glebe. To oppose one single* 
breath of contradiction the writer can bring a host of American 
and European travellers, *whose opinion has been endorsed by the 
autlior of the paper in question. In short, the account is but an 
echo of what several European officials have said for many years 
past. Well may a Parsi have said, some twenty years ago, that a- 
combination of our spirit of enterprise with a liberal tone of. 
education would contribute, to a great extent, to the prosperity of ‘ 
the rising generation. For years he flattered himself with this 
pleasant notion; but to-day wc see all these hopes frustrated, these 
towering castles of •I’eaping sweets levelled down to the ground. 
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At whose door does the fault lie? we demand. Surely the 
little student is not to blame. Just as he leaves the school he has 
to choose one of the three -ways before him—not a foui-th alterna¬ 
tive is to be found. He may think of developing the hidden 
resources of his country—aye, he may wish, and cordially too, to 
throw a bit of bi*ead in the way of thousands of his half-famished 
fellow-creatures; but where are', the resources wherewith he may 
develop the hidden resources of his country ? Where is the bread 
for himself that he may help a thousand others with the remainder ? 
One of the recent numbers of this Journal contains an account of 
a “Conference on Industrial Enterprise.” One of the points 
urged by some speakers as the chief drawback in undertaking 
enterprises is the want of capital. On however small a scale a 
man may carry on his business, yet he''must have a handsome 
principal to begin with. The great blow of ISfiG has pretty for¬ 
cibly impressed on his mind the,maxim “Neither a borrower nor a 
lender be.” In such a state th<jrc are two remedies to remove this 
great obstacle in our way ; beth of tliese have been tried, and 
have resulted in failures. Fii4t, to start with a small establish¬ 
ment, so that tho small sum Te(j[uired in the commencement is 
.easily obtainable; secondly, to form companies, so that each 
partner may bring in something in proportion to his means, 
making up, on the whole, a good sum to begin with. As I am 
anxious not to be misunderstood, I may mention here that I am 
not averse to an independent e]|jteq)rise, which, so to speak, is the 
basis of a community’s prosperity ; but all that I want to do is to 
ahow^that the Farsi youth is pot in a position to develop the 
hidden resources of this country, and that he is more deterred on 
account of a want of help from without than any unwilUuguess on 
.his own part. 

Beturuiug to our question, then, I will briefly show how both 
ihe methods at our command are useless. So depressed are our 
feelings at piesent that an idea of setting up a new establishment 
is almost unanimously laughed at as visionary and impracticable^ 
and failure is predicted with oracular confidence. And yet we 
have several experiments tried every year, Schodls are set up, 
European goods shops are opened, Poona, Surat and China bakeries 
are established, English boot and shoe shops take rise, and even 
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presses are put up—but all to last for one year only. Next year 
the world-wearied teacher, vendor, baker and proprietor play some 
•other parts, and quietly put up with the arch remarks and derision 
of all around them, A similar fate awaits those who form com¬ 
panies. They try abroad, somewhere in the Mofussil, and con¬ 
tinue for two years or thereabouts. I may repeat that I do not 
mean to discourage' the rising generation in any way. I have 
given this statement (>{ facts since it is forcibly urged that Parsi 
youths should look out somewhere else than in the barren holds of 
Jaw and medicine. True it is that law, and medicine, and engineer¬ 
ing do not pay ns much as they used to do—nay, they pay much 
less even than they are expectedtto do ; but it is equally true that 
they cost nothing but a hard study for some years. The practice 
■of mediciiio or of law does not sweep away the small legacy which 
the father bequeaths to the sou. 

These arc tlie chief itnpedimciits in the way of a Parsi youth. 
It is, I hope, clearly made out that neither his unwillingness nor 
his idleness detain the youth at homo. Tt is urged that the Parsis 
indolently look up to the (lovermneut f>r lielp, as if they are by 
duty bound to make some provision for them, *• for have not 
half-a-dozen of their brethren attained the desired goal in Govern¬ 
ment employ ? And they have risked nothing, staked nothing.” 
Here what the writer evidently means is that the sons of the old 
Iranians, who once were glowing ou tlie historical canvas as the 
mightiest and the bravest of nations, now cowardly shrink from 
risking their wealth in a commercial enterprise ; that since half-a- 
dozen of their fellow-brethren can maintain themselves, having 
staked nothing, they will miserly hoard u)i or lavishly spend the 
money they have to spare ! J ask leave to state that this is 
far from being the case. They do u.it follow their friends’ pro¬ 
fession because they are afraid of eug.aging their money in an en¬ 
terprise, but because they .haV‘»^ 'nvtuing to engo(j^ in so noble a 
pursuit, which, if followed up with duo attention and honest 
motives, might the source of the in'osperity and happiness of 
myriads of the mute children of India. 

PrsTOii Nanajuiai Pastamji Hanina, 

November, 1880. 


A Society with similar objects to the Backorgunj .llitakari 
Sabha, b\it for another district of Bengal, was established in 
fceptember, 1879, and has published its first rejwt. At that time 
some students from Vihramporo residing in Calcutta anxious to 
promote reforms at their native place, consulted an experienced 
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thej resolved to form an Association for improvingr 
femlle odnentiem in the district of Yikrampore. They agreed ta 
adopt the foUoj^g methods:—^To establish girls’ schools in vil¬ 
lages whe^ 'thdte are none; and to improve the management of 
existing To promote the education of adults. To supply' 

^ihl'^periodic To report on the state of education 
in To publish books suitable for women and girls to 

rOwiEt The Assdeiation will also pay attention to the kind of 
education imparted ; promoting instruction iu household duties, 
and a knowledge of simple medical remedies, such as were formerly 
well known in native families. An examination was held in the 
vacation time, for which 129 candidates presented themselves, 73 
of whom were married and 56 unmarried. All passed, biib the 
standard of passing was low, and will probably need raising by 
degrees. A good many, however, passed very well. Four schools 
were established by the Association during the year, and these- 
come under its management. Other objects are iu view, but the 
Committee are anxious not to undertake too much at once. Several 
prizes have been awarded, and one prize is set apart for the^upil 
in every village whose conduct has been the most satisfactory 
during the year. These little Societies Show a good spirit on the 
part of the students, who give uj) tlteir holidays to conducting the 
educational work undertaken, and the result must be useful oa 
those who give as w'cll as on those who receive. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. O. C. Mnllick, M.A. am^’B.L., and Mr. Syed Muhammad 
Israel have joined the Middle Tei^iple.jC/ 

Mf. Tainiz Uddin Ahmed h^s jiassed tho B.Sc. Examination 
in Mathematics iu the University of Glasgow. 

Mr. Tahrir Uddin Ahmed has passed the Preliminary Exami¬ 
nation for tlie Bar.' 

Arrivffk.— Mf. D. K. Ghoso, from Calcutta, for the Bar (he 
has since joined Lincoln’s Ian); Surgeon-Major P. N. Mookerjee, 
of tho Madras Army, from Rangoon, on furlough ; Miss Sing, 
daiigirter of tho late Kov. K. L. Sing, of tho Scotch Presbyterian 
Mission, from-Calcutta; Mr. K. D. Ghandi and Mr. H. B. Mody, 
from Bombay, to compete for the Indian Medical Service ; Mr. N, 
N. Parakb, from Bombay. 

J}ej?arftere.~^Mr. Syed Abdur Bubb, for Calcutta. 
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iriNDi; SCHOOLS. 

(Thh Article U cnntrihuietl h/ the late Director of Vtihlic hisiructnm, 

Madraa ), 

A CLASS of .‘schools, connriorily known as Hindu Schools, 
Legan to coine into existence many years ago. and is slowly, 
liiit .steadily, increasing in niuiiLej’s and importance. 1 do 
not here refer to adventuiv .schools, set nj* liy enterprising 
young men as commercial sj>ecul^»tions. hut to scdiools managed 
by Committees, chielly compc'sed of nutive gentlemen, with¬ 
out any view to piofit. Siam* of these schools are partly 
su])porled, by endowiuent.s, and others hy donations and 
subscriptioms, but in most cases the scliool fees and the 
Airovernment grant are the two main sources of revenue. The 
following remarks refer to these schools, tis they exist in ^the 
Madras l*residoncy, but some of. my suggestions may be 
applicable to Hindu Schools in other parts of India. 

Formerly a Hindu School, Avlien it was first opened, was 
almost always an Anglo N'eriiacular School, of a more or less 
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elenwtaiy and the standard was gradually raised year 
after year until a few boys succeeded in passing the University 
Matrictildtion ^Examination. By the time this stage had 
been retui^ed^ the increasing numbers and the limited accom¬ 
modation-Usually rendered it necessary to transfer the 

* !m, ■ • * 

elementary classes to some other building, and in this way 
a separation, desirable perhaps on other grounds, was effected 
between the Primary School and the High and Middle 
School. The idea of aiming at anything higher than the 
Matriculation Examination did not originally present itself 
to tlie members of these School Committees, or if it did, no 
effort was made to give eliect to it, but recently several 
important institutions liave raised their standard, and are 
canying, or endeavouring to curry, their pupils up lo the 
First Examination in Arts. Hindu Schools are sometimes 
started now at once as High and ^Middle Schools, the classes 
being composed of pupils u ho have njigruied from some otlier 
school. ^ 

l^ariahs and boys belonging to cert-iin low castes are usually 
vigorously excluded from all lliiidu Scliools. Europeans, 
Eurasians and ^Mahomedans are also excluded from some of 


tbesc schools. The pro])ortion of Bralimiris is often consider¬ 
able, and, generally speaking) it may be said that the masters 
have good material to work ch. 

Nevertheless, althougli tliere are some brilliant excejjtioiis, 


the result is usually moderate and often })oor. The standard 
of the classes is lower tlian it is in Oovemincnt Schools, and 


the propoitiou of pupils successful in examinations is smaller. 


AVhat are the causes of this inferiority and how can it be 
remedied t 

The success of a school necessarily depends in a great 
measure on the character and (jualiiications of the teachers. 


The educational service of Government has always been less 
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popular among natives than the llevenue and Judicial branches, 
but it offers, in common with them, certain advantages which 
are highly valued. A graduate, who enters the Government 
service as an Assistant Master on a comparatively small 
salaiy, knows, that if he does his duty faithfully he will 
gradually rise to more important posts, and that when old 
age overtakes him he will be able to retire on a moderate 
pension. The Master of a private school has no certain career 
before him and no pension to look 1‘orward to. The Hindu 
Schools are, in consefpience, full of inferior men, who have 
become t(3achers solely l^Mcause they Lave been unsuccessful 
in obtaining any other employment, and who are constantly 
on the look out for some other work, of them deliber- 

atelyitnake a convenience of their posts by obtaining leave 
on lialf pay, while tliey are pursuing, oi* trying to pursue, 
some other avocation, and they constantly tlirow up their 
airpointments at the shortest possible notice. These frequent 
1 ‘hanges are very inj^ions to tlie schools. 

yomelimes several njenil)er.s of the Seliool Committee are 
persons of little or no education, and instances have been 
oven known of Anglo Vernacular Schools being entirely 
maiuiged by men who were unable to sign their names in 
English. Such persons cannot^ be expected to exercise any 
kind of intelligent supervision over the work which is gtung 
on in their schools. Is there any reason for surpyse if such 
schools are sometimes held in crowded and luihtialthy build¬ 
ings, if the masters aie i)er.sons who are quite unfit to be 
teachers, if there is no school library and no apparatus for 
]^>crformiug experiments in chemistry and physics, if there 
is a general want of black-boards, maps and other nebes- 
sary articles t 

Ill some schools of this clas.s the object of the Masters 
seems to he to do as little work as possible and to teach 
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nothing but what is absolutely necessary to enable the pupils 
to pass the University and other public examinations. English 
history is omitted altogether, because it is not prescribed for 
the Matriculation Examination. Mental Arithmetic shares the 
same tate. Iteading i^ very much neglected and elocution is 
not even thought of. Sometimes, indeed, there is no recita¬ 
tion of either prose or poetry, no systematic teacliiiig of trans¬ 
lation and composition, and no attempt to train the pupils to- 
converse in English. Even in good Hindu Schools tlic ten¬ 
dency is to exact loss work than is prescribed for (roveniment 
Schools. In Mission Schools a part of each day is devoted to 
religious instruction, and it is sometimes urged that as there 
is less time available for secular instruction a somewhat lower 
standard must be expected, lii reading, it is a mistake to 
suppose that the hours spent in readir.g the English Tliblc are 
lost even in a literary i>oint of view. Biography, histor}', 
travels, voyages, speeches, letters, Jjoeti^’, ])hilosopliy are all 
there. Although only a translation, it is such n translation 
as the ■world has rarely seen, and time only enham^cs the 
solemn beauty of its language. N'early the whole of English 
literature is full of allusions, which can only he fully appre¬ 
ciated by one familiar withxits pages. But the Bible is not 
read in Hindu Scliools, find jlhere is therefore no reason why 
the*scheme of secular stiulv^shall be less extensive than it'is 
ill a C4ove#nment School. 

The importance of physical training is not usually sufli- 
ciently recognized by the managers of Hindu Schools. Very 
Few schools of this class have a g 3 ’mnasiuin attached to them, 
and, generally sjieaking, no attempt is made to encourage 
games and athletic sports. 

In the ^ladras Brcsidency certain rates of school fees are 
pi-escrihed for Government and Aided Schools. The rates for 
Government Schools arc higher than for Aided Schools, it 
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being supposed that the prestige attaching to a Government 
institution and the fact of the whole of the instruction being 
secular, make it easier to collect high fees. This distinction is 
kept up even when there is no competition between Govern¬ 
ment and Aided schools, and thousands of rupees are thus 
annually lost to the cause of aided education. Although the 
managers of Aided Schools are not allowed to charge lower 
rates than tho.se laid down, they are at liberty to levy higher 
rate.s, and the managers of many Ifiiidu Schools have set an 
excellent example by insisting on the rates prescribed for 
Government Schools, and even in some in-stances higher rates. 
It is of great importance that English education in India 
.should gradually be made selt-su]i])oiting, and in more than 
one Hindu School it is already found that the fees alone are 
sufficient to cover the whole cost of the school. 

The Headmaster of a Hindu School is often an East 
Indian, and sometimes, altlioiigh rarely, a Eurojican, but all 
the Assistant Mastefs are almost invariably Hindus. The 
knowledge of English posse.s.sed by the teacliers of the 
primary and middle classes is often so imperfect tliat the 
pupils learn to .speak and write bad English, and much of 
tlie time of the masters in the upper clas.ses is spent in 
endeavouring to correct the mi.s|:‘hievions eltects of this early 
training. 

Tn Government schools all substantive iiisstruclioii in such 
subjects as Arithmetic, (ieograph}' and Hi.story is imparted in 
the lower classes through the medium of the vernacular, and 
the pupils are not allowed to study these subjects through 

the medium of English text-books, until they have made 

• 

some progress in English. In many Hindu schools these 
subjects are taught only through the medium of English. 
The result is that very small portions are gone through, and 
that what is gone through is very imperfectly understood. 
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I shall now proceed to explain how I think these evils 
may he remedied. 

If the various Local Committees, which are now working 
independently of one another, could be induced to agree to 
carry on their schools in conformity with some general 
scheme, under which their teachers would become members 
of a distinct educational service wdth regular prospects of 
promotion and some provision for old age, a very different 
class of meh would come^ forward and seek employment in 
these schools. If possible the qualifications demanded and’ 
the salaries given should be the same as they are in Govern¬ 
ment Schools. At present some masters are very much 
over-paid, and others are very much under-paid. Sometimes 
a young man without any training or experience is at once 
placed in a position, which it would take him years to arrive 
at in the service of Government. At other times a man, who 
is well deserving of promotion, has to go on serving year 
after year without any increase of salary, because there is no 
post in the school to wdiich he can be advanced. In Govern¬ 
ment Schools it is found that men are much more contented 


if the salaries of each grade or post are arranged on the 
principle of rising from a minimum to maximum hy five 
small annual or biennial increments. In this way, even if 
promotion from one grade iL another is slow, a man has a 
certainty of a small intermediate rise, provided he does his 
w’ork satisfactorily. An arrangeiiient of this nature would 
make service in Hindu schools much more popular than it is 


now. 


The question of pensions presents great difficulties. Ko 
doubt if tliey w'eie restricted, as they would probably be, to 
persons entering the sefvice ot the Hindu School Association 
from some prospective date, many ^^ears would elapse before 
any pensions could be claimed, and the Association would 
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have a loug period before it, during which it might annually 
set apart a sum to go on accumulating with a view to meet 
this class of charges. Possibly during this long period the 
pension fund might be increased by donations and endow¬ 
ments. It is even jpiite conceivable that twenty or thirty 
years hence it might be possible for the Association to pay 
pensions out of a current revenue without Imving to depend 
on any special fund. The growth of school fees within the last 
ten or twelve years has been so rapid that it is nol unreason¬ 
able to look forward to such a state of things. But still it 
must be remembered that It will be difficult to guarantee the 
periuaiiance of the Association, and until this can be done 
the most suitable aiTangement seems to me for the Associa¬ 
tion to pay annually such sums as may be necessary to buy 
annuities for the Masters in its service. 

The.se improvements in the position of the Masters ought 
to make it comparativcdy easy to get good men for these 
posts. (Jreat care should be exercised in the selection of 
teachers, for if an inferior man is once permanently admitted 
into the servici', it will be usually a very difficult matter to 
get rid of him. Young men of high character, who have 
distingni.shed themselves by taking good places in the 
University class lists onglit to|he secured if possible, and 
arrangements shouhl b(*, made io supply every College ^aiid 
High School with at h ast one graduate who has taken uj) 
physical science as his optional subject. It no doubt some¬ 
times liap[)ens tliat an able man has no aptitude for teaching; 
but any risk of this kind is, as liir as possible, obviated in 
Goveinment Schools by rules which require that all appoint¬ 
ments shall at first he provi.sional, that every new tcadher 
shall be trained for a year in the ^Madras Normal School; 
that the Principal shall, after a months ju'obation, reject any 
inaii who is likely to turn out an iuefiicient teacher, and that 
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a certificate shall be given only after an examination in 
school management and the actual teaching of a class in the 
presence of an Inspector of Schools, Masters are not 
ordinarily admitted into the service of Government unless 
they are under a certain age and can produce a health certifi¬ 
cate signed by a medical officer. If anything like an educa¬ 
tional service is established in connection with. Hindu 
Schools, some rules of a similar kind will be very necessary. 

I am inclined to think that the best mode of improving 
the teaching of English in the lower classes will be to entrust 
this subject to East Indian mistresses instead of to Hindn 
masters. It is found in many countries that women teach 
little boys quite as well as, if not better, than men : and Hindu 
boys are far more docile than European or American boys. 
The number of educated East Indian women seeking to 
obtain employment as tejtchers is so large, that their services 
can be obtained for comparatively low salaries. In one 
important subject however the education of these women has 
usually been neglected. jNlost of them liave a colloquial 
knowledge of at least one vernacular language, but false pride 
prevents them from studying the vernaculars, and very few 
are able to read and write any vernacidar language. English 
cannot be taught properly in the lower classes of a school 

I 

without constant use of the/vernacular, but if it were found 
that there was a demand for Ea.st Indian mistre.sses in Hindu 
Schools, it is probable that moie attention wcfuld be paid to 
this subject. 

The Association might he worked bv a Centml Committee 
acting ill communication with Local Committees with the 

4 

assistance of a paid Secretary, who should be required 
to travel about and visit all the schools once in two or three 
years, or if necessary at shorter intervals. This Secretary 
should, I think, be a native gentleman of standing and ex- 
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perience, who had retired fronr the service of Government, 
hut who would still be capable of doing useful work among 
his countrymen. 11is duties would not be heavy, but they 
would rertuire much tac|^aiid judgment. 

The above is an outline of the scheme which suggests 
itself to me, ^but if the idea is taken up further discussion 
may show that the object in view can be attained in some 
better way. II. M. jMacdoxald. 


THE ENGLISH BAE. 

SoMK Indian readers oi‘ tlu*. .lournal of the National Indian 
Association may be interested by an account of the English 
Bar and llie mod(3 of getting called to it. 

We will suppose an Indian student to have ariivbd in 
London, witli tlie intention of being called to the Bar; and 
we will suppose him to have taken lodgings, or found satis¬ 
factory quarters in some hotel or house. Ho would jirobably 
Joiow, or soon he, infonjicd, that in order to he called to the 
Bar, he must first li(a'.ome a Tiiember of one of four Societies 
which are called the Inns of Court. Tliesc four Societies are 
named re.spectively the Jnner 'feiiiple, the ^Middle Temple, 
Lincolns Inn and Grays Inn; and eaoli has a local habita¬ 
tion. Tlic Inner Tenqde and tlie i^Iiddlo Temple adjoin eacli 
other, and are situated at a Hj)ot which was formerly on tlie 
north hank of tlie Thames, but is now divided from the river 
by a broad road running along the Thames Embankment. 

The two Temples, oiteii called 'riio Temple, simply occupy a 

• 

considerable space of ground, the Inner Temple being situ¬ 
ated more to the cast, or tf>wards the limits of the ancient 
city of London, from which fact it no doubt derives its name. 
The name of the ,Middlo Temple indicates that tliere was 
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fonnerly an Outer Temple, still furtlier to the west, or away 
from the city, hut no other traces of any Outer Temple are 
now left. Ifeither Temple is at all like a temple in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Towardt the Embankment there 
is a large garden, almost entirely laid with grass, but con¬ 
taining a few good trees and some flower-beds round the 
edges. In the late autumn of every year a show of chrysan¬ 
themums is held in these gardens, the flowers being grown 
by the gardener of the place. At the sides of the garden 
and north of it, and running into the middle of it, are 
numerous blocks of buildings, with courts amongst them, 
each of which has its peculiar name. Thus, King’s Bench 
Walk and Paper Buildings are the names of two blocks. In 
each block of buildings there are several staircases, or one at 
least j and up these staircases, and on their gi’ound floors, are 
the chambers of barristers. A good many barristers and 
students also have sleeping rooms in the Temple, principally 
on the upper floors, which are less ficcessible for business 
purposes. Among the buildings arc also found the Halls and 
Libraries of the two Societies, of which the Hall of the 
Middle Temple is a building of some antiquity. Within the 
precincts of the Temple there is also situated the Temple 
Church, a very ancient strucvure of considerable architectural 
merits, of the style of architecture called “ Early English 
and there is also a house for the minister, who is called the 
Master of the Temple. 

The two spots, however, within the Temple, of most 
interest to students, are the Treasurers’ offices of the two 
Societies; for the applicant for admission must cjjill at the 
Treasurer’s office to learn the proper mode of entering as a 
Bar student. Before proceeding with this, however, wo will 
say a few words about the other two Inns. 

The Temple is accessible from the Thames Embankment 
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and from two small streets, one on each side of it; but the 
principal entrances to it lead, under archways to the north, 
into one of the principal streets of London, which to the east 
is called Fleet Street, and to the west The* Strand. At the 
spot where this change of name takes place Temple Bar 
formerly stood, being a gate or archway over the road, with 
side arches over the footpaths. Temple Bar has now been 
removed to give freer play to the traffic ; but a monument 
has been erected in the middle of the road to mark its site, 
and this monument creates rather more obstruction than the 
old archway did. On emerging from the Temple into Fleet 
Street by the principal entrance, we see this memorial to our 
left, while immediately in front of us Chancery Lane leads 
from Fleet Street to the north. Lincolns Inn is found a 
little way up Chancery Lane on the left-hand side, i^ part 
adjoining the street, and in part separated from it by a row 
of shops and houses. It, too, has its garden, blocks of build¬ 
ings, Hall, Library and ChajK?!. The space between Lincolns 
Inn and the Strand is filled hv the New Law Courts, where 
all the divisions of the High C’oiirt of Justice will soon hold 
their sittings. At present the Master of the Rolls sits in a 
Court in Rolls Yard, Chancery Lane, and the other Chancery 
Judges sit in Courts in Lincolns Inn. It may be imagined, 
therefore, that barristers practising in these Courts have fheir 
chambers in Lincolns Inn and Chancery Lane. Hitherto 
the Common Law Courts have held their sittings at West¬ 
minster, more than a mile from the Temj)le ; but the Temple 
has nevertheless been the recognised domain for the cham¬ 
bers of all Common Law banisters^ It will be a great boon 
to all members of the last-mentioned branch of the profession 
when the Judges of the Common Law Divisions take their 
seats in the New Law Courts. 

To the north of Lincolns Inn runs another of the main 
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thoroughfares of London, called llolborn; and to the north 
of this lies Grays Inn, not very 'svell situated for the practice 
of any branch of a barrister’s business except conveyancing. 
A barrister’s professional work, by the way, is divisible into 
four branches—namely, (1) conveyancing, or drawing or set¬ 
tling deeds, wills, and the like; (2) advocacy, or conducting 
cases in Court; (3) drawing pleadings, that is, the w'ritten 
statements of claims, defences, and the like; and (4) advising. 
The last two departments are ordinarily preparatory to the 
second, and they must therefore be entrusted to a barrister 
wdio is destined to appear in Court at the trial of the action. 
A barrister, therefore, who is not willing to restrict himself to 
conveyancing, must liave his c-harnbors in the quarter where 
his branch of the })rofesh.ion is located. There is nothing, 
however, to render (Jrays Inn unsuitable for Indian students, 
thou^i, as a matter of fact, few have entered there. 

Our student, now, has just to select the Inn to which he 
wishes to attach himself. A few years ago Indian students 
usually entered the Middle Teinj)le, but the Inner Temple 
now engrosses many of tliem. There is nothing to recom¬ 
mend one Inn to them more than another, and each man 
probably desires to join that at which lie is mo.st likely to 
meet friends at dinner. Veijiajis the best guide we can give 
on this jioint is to refer him. to tlie names oi’ the Indians who 
have recently passed the liar Examination, whose names, 
together with the Inns to wliich they belong, are regularly 
published in this Journal under the heading of “Personal 
Intelligence.” 

The Inn being selected, the Student must repair to the 
office of the Treasurer or'Steward of the Inn, to ascertain tlie 
mode of obtaining admission. Now each Inn has the power 
of making its own rules for regulating the admission of 
members and their call to the Par; but the four Inns have 
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appointed a joint commission to frame general regulations for 
all of them. All tlie Inns, therefore, require compliance 
with these general regulations; but each Inn may add, if it 
thinks fit, further requirements of its own. Tlie general 
regulations require tlio applicant to sign a declaration that he 
Is not a solicitor, and that lie is not engaged in’ certain other 
employments, which need not bo mentioned here, as an 
Indian stranger in London would necessarily be out of all of 
them. Some of the Inns also require to be satisfied that the 
applicant is not engaged in trade. There arc also certain fees to 
be paid on admission whLh vary slightly at the different Inns, 
but amount to something like £40 ; and a sura of £100 has 
to be deposited as seeurifcv for the sums to become due on 
the call. Members of IhcJ^nglisli Universities arc, however, 
excused from making tliis di'posit. The applicant must also 
give a bond, with two sureties, to the amount of £0K), to 
secure the sums which will become due from him for the 
dinners which be will liave to oat al the Inn. Ho must also 
produce a declaration signed by two barristers that they' 
believe him to be a proper person to be admitted as a mem¬ 
ber. To ol)tain tliis, lie will require an introduction to two 
barrister.?; but the barristers need not have fuither personal 
knowledge oT him : il is siillic|ent lor them to base their 
belief on the assurance of the friend who gives the introduc¬ 
tion. luuall}', the applicant must eitlier produce a certificate 
that he has passed a jiublic examination at some University 
within the IJritish dominions, or pas«i the preliminary' exami¬ 
nation of the Inns of Court. 

It may be well 1o add a few words on each of the last 
two heads. First, the Universities in India, which have legal 
uower to grant degrees, are Universities within the British 
dominions.' Secondly', let us consider what is a public exami¬ 
nation. Now at the English Universities there wag formerly 
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^ public examination for the obtaining of certificates neces¬ 
sary for the granting of the various degrees. The examina¬ 
tion \?as conducbid vivd vocc, each candidate being examined 
sepaiutely, and any of the public could enter the room. The 
presence of the public was supposed to keep up the standard* 
and ensure that the examiners should not grant certificates'* 
to any but properly qualified candidates. To this day the 
public vivd vocc examination of each candidate separately 
fonns a part of every examination fur a degree at Oxford, 
though it now forms only a small part of the examination, 
which is principally conducted hy papers. A degree, how¬ 
ever, cannot now be obtained by merely passing one exami¬ 
nation ; for, in course of time, it was made necessary to pass 
two (it least, which both include .public viva vocc <‘xamina- 
tioii. Tlie one of these, which comes earliest in the course, 
is officially called the i^irst Public 3'^xamination, but is fami¬ 
liarly spoken of as ‘Aloderations,’ or, shortly. ‘Mods.’ I 
think, therefore, we may define a juiblic examination to he 
“an examination which constitutes one of the (pialifications 
for gt degree, and comprises a ctni voce examination ftf each 
candidate separately in a room to which any of the public 
are admissible.” It would appear to be reasonable, h()wever, 
that if any memher.s of th^{|])fhhversity were admissible to 
tlie^ room the examination should be considered public, 
although the general public were excluded. And it would 
appear to bo reiisonable also that an examination, which con¬ 
stituted or consummated the qualification for a degree, should 
be considered a public oxainination, although it did not in¬ 
clude any public vivd vocc examination. We liave discussed 
at length the question of what is a public examinatiou 
because the Inns of Court Iiave i.ssued no definition of it, 
but merely require a certificate, signed by the senior tutor of 
the applicant’s college, ceitifying in these very words that the 
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applicant has passed a public examination. We should there¬ 
fore advise any Indian student, who has passed such an 
examination as above described, to bring.to England with 
him a certificate, signed by some dignitary of his College or 
University, running in the following woi*ds:—^ 

To • the Treasurer and Masters of tlte Bench of the Honourable 
Societies of the Inner Temple^ the 3liddle Temple^ Lincolns 
Inn and Grays Inn. 

I hereby certify that on the day of 18 

Mr. A. B., of imssed a Public Examination at the 

University of 

* Insert Name and Office held ____ 

in the University or Cellege hv the 

person certifying. _ 

Dated . 188 


Tf the dignitary in (question hesitates to sign the certificate 
from not knowing what the Inns of (Jourt understand by a 
public examination, he may save himself from any appear¬ 
ance of imposing on them in any way by adding, “I sign 
this certificate in the belief that the Examination for So-and- 


♦So (describing it), which Mr. A. 1». has passed, is a public 
e^xamiuation.” t 

The applicant who is prc^^^^led with .such a certificate as 
above-mentioned will be able to enter any of the Inws of 
Court without further trouble. Tlie applicant, however, who 
is not so provided will have to pass the Preliminary Exami¬ 
nation of the Inns of Court. AVith respect to the time at 
which this examination is held, a set of examiners are ap¬ 


pointed by the Inns to attend in rotation at one of the Halls 
evei'y Wednesday in term time and in the week preceding 
each term, for the purpose of examining aU candidates who 


present themselves. As w’e shall have occasion to speak of 
the terms again, and as some. Indian visitors may find it 
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convenient, to regulate their departure from India so as to 
arrive at the commencement of one of them, it may be ,as 
well to mention^at once the rules by which they are regu¬ 
lated. The first term of the legal year is called Michaelmas 
Term; but the name is not veiy appropriate, for it does not 
begin till some five w’eeks after Michaelmas Day (Sept. 29}, 
namely, on November 2. It continues till November.25; 
and, if that day is a Sunday, the following day also is in¬ 
cluded in the term. The second term is called Hilary Term, 
and lasts from January 11 to January 31; and again, if the 
last-mentioned day is a Sunday, the next day is included in 
the term. The third term is called Easter Term, and consists 
of four weeks begiiming on the Tuesday after Easter Tues¬ 
day. The last term is called Tiinity Term, and consists of 
three weeks, beginning on the Tuesday after 'SVhit-Tuesday. 

Easter Term and Trinity Term, during the next few veal's, 
will begin and end os ibllow.s :— 

Easter Day. Kastet IVim. Tiiuity Term. 

1881— April 17.Aiu'il 2ri--May 2r. . June 14—.Inly 4. 

1882— April S . April 17—May 14 . June o--June 25. 

1883— M.Tr. 25 . April 3—April30. M.'iy 22—June 11. 

1884— April 13 . April 22 —Ma^ 10 . June 10 - June 30. 

1885— April 5 . April 14 May 11 .Iniic 2—June 22. 

1886— April 25 . May V .Turn* 22—12. 

1887— April 10 . April IJ^j)* lay 1(1 . Juno 7—June 27. 

J888—April 1 . April 1C .^Kiay 7 . May 20 June 18. 

The terms Ibrmorly regulated the sittings of the Law 
Courts as well as tlie educational system of the Inns of 
Court; but they are now abolished lor the funner purpose, 
and only exist for (lie latter. Still .some ciritonis derived 
from the old arrangement .subsist, that is to say, tlie Coiuinon 
Law judges go round the provincial towns of England in the 
interval between IMichaelmas Term and Hilary Term, making 
what is called the winter circuit; and again between Hilaryj 
and Easter terms, making the s])riiig circuit; and again after 
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Ttiility Term, making the summer circuit. In and about the 
times ef the terms they all sit iu London, as the Chancery 
judges do all the year round, except during the Long Vaca¬ 
tion (from about August 6 to November 2), and the Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsuntide.vacations, which last for about a 
fortnight each, at those times respectively. 

We now see at what times of the year Preliminary 
Examinations are lield. The candidate for examination must 
pTOCure a form of application from tli(i Ti*easury of the Inn 
into which he seeks adinission, and hll it up and pay a guinea 
for it. This form has to be given up to the examiner; and if 
the candidate fails it is not returned, but another guinea must 
be paid for liberty to l)e examined again. 

Next let us see of what the examination consists. Tlie 


subjects are the Englisli language, English History and Latin. 
Of the English language we need say little: Indians can 
only learn it by reading it, writing it, and talking it. There 
is probably no language in the world which re«pures study 
les.s or practice more than English does. Fortunately, we 
believe, all intending Indian students have ample oppoiiu- 
nity of learning it out in India. Next for Englisli History. 
The knowledge rec[uired of ' ' Js not very deep, but jt may 
nevertheless take an Indian some time to acquire it. 

The book usually recoininended'for prej)aration for the'ex¬ 
amination is tlie “Tlie Student’s Hnme/' but the examiners 
only expect a knowledge of the main facts of the history, 
and the siudpiit need not attempt to burden his mind with 
the details. It is well, however, that every Indian student 
should read this book carefully for its own sake, iudep.cn- 
dently of its value as a i)repaTatioii for the examination. 

■ The third subject oJ‘ examination, namely, Latin, usually 
gives most trouble to Indian students. The examination 
consists of a paper of questions on Latin Grammar, and the 
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translation of two or three passages of Latin into English.. 
The candidate is not required to translate English into Latin. 
The authors from whose works passages are selected are 
Horace, Virgil, Ciesar and Sallust. We need hardly say that 
a student cannot be exf)ected to study all of these, or, indeed, 
the whole of an}’- one of them. I’or our own part ive should 
recommend an Indian student to begin with Horace and 
Cmsar, because we fancy they would prove most interesting 
to him ; and "we W’ould especially recommend to him the 
Ei)istles of Horace, and that ijart of Ciesar which narrates 
the invasion of Britain. Of course lie w ill require a grammar, 
a dictionary, and tianslations of the books which he reads. 
We should recommend a Smith's Latin grammar, a Smith’s 
dictionary and Bohn’s tiiiuslutions ; w e should also advise 
him to 2 )ractice translations by uieaus of Smith’s elementary 
exercise-book. The student w'ill find Latin an easy and 
logical language, aud he may bo made to take interest in the 
study of it hy two considerations ;—First, he w ill require it 
in order to learn Eoman law-, iii wliich lie must pass an 
examination before he can be called to the Bar; secondly, 
about half the worels in English arc derived from Latin, and 


the latter language lherefi^ie.-*J^rows copious light on the 
origin of the former. !Morl^)f Lr, ,a knowledge of Latin will 


allbrd immense help in leariiiiig' French, Italian, or Spanish, 


wdiich are little more than modern forms of Latin. Besides 


tliis, the early Acts of the JCnglish l*arliameiit w'orc expressed 
either in Latin or in Xoriiiau French, which can easily be 
understood by the help of i..atiii; and linglisli law abounds 
with Latin maxims, some being derived from Boman law, aud 
some coined when Latin w'-as the classical, or at least legal, 
language of England. 

The examiners are usually lenient to Indian students in 
the matter of pa-ssing the J.atin examination. The amount 
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of knowledge of it required is very little for a man educated 
in England, where Latin ^grammar is taught to every boy as 
soon as he goes fo school; but little as it is, the examiners 
are aware that it is a severe tax on an Indian student, who 
has learnt nothing, of it in boyhood, and only acquired 
English as a foreign language. Still the governors of the 
various Inns of Court, wlio are called benchers of their 
respective Inns, consider that some knowledge of Latin 
should be required of every candidate for admission to the 
English J3ar, unless he has passed a public examination at a 
University, which they eonsider a sutricient guarantee that 
he has received a liberal education. 


Wo will now suppose our candidate to have passed his 
examination and fulfilled the other requirements which have 
been mentioned above ; his name will then be entered on the 
list of member.s of the Inn, and his udriiission as a student 
will bo complete. 

Tlio further stsiges of a student’s career may be men¬ 
tioned more shortly, as the^-^'^^is little in tliem for which an 
intending student can prepn^c; him.self before his arrival in 


this country, lie will have * k(?ep twelve terms, which, as 


above shown, will occiiji^t 


i* j ' 


years. It is true that the 


riile.s provide that a stmleistm obtain a dispensation of two 
terms by passing a .special examination and obtaining honours 


in it: but few students have succeeded in doing this. The 
examination is a dillicult one, and the .subjects of it arc of no 


great use to Indian barri.stois. It would be liaid for anj’’ 


Indian student to' obtain the honours, and it is certain that 


they could only be obtained by an amount of reading and 
application wholly out of proportion to the resnlt attained 
tliein. We will consider, tlierefore, that our student 
entertains no idea of procuring a dispensation of terms by 
this means; he will accordingly have to keej) twelve terms. 
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A term is kept by Gating six (linners iu the Hall of the Inn 
during term time. Dinners ai’e accordingly held in the Htdls 
of all the Inns during the terms, but at no other time. The 
price of these dinners varies slightly at each Inn, but the 
cost of the necessary dinners is something like thirty shillings 
a term. Of course a student may dine iu the Hall each 
evening in the term if he likes, but he will have to pay 
accordingly. The student should pay each term his bill for 
the preceding term. 

Before being called to the Bar, the student will have to 
pass an examination or separate examinations in (1) Homan 
law, (2) Property law, (3) Common law, and (4) K<iuity. He 
may pass in llomaii law at any liino alter having kept four 
terms, but lie cannot present himself for exaiuiiiatiou iu the 
other subjects until he has kept nine terms. It is obviously 
desirable to get over the Homan law lirst. The book to be 
read for this examimition is J^amlnrs’ edition of Justinian’s 
Institutes. This book oontaiiis the original i.atiu of the 
Institutes and an English tiauslatioii ot it, printed in parallel 
colurnii.s, Avitli an introduction and co})ions notes. Ot the 
other subjects little iiecil be saitl. The books to bo read for 
them can be ascertained i'-*,. ■e«i?i; 4 liind, and there are also 
numerous lectures given u].i^/ovejG-nj, some of which are free 
to Ji41 Bar students, while otheds can be attended on the pay¬ 
ment of a small i'ee. Mumerous prizes fm* proliciency in the 
various subjects are given, .some being awarded by the joint 
examining body appointed by tlnj four Jims, and others by 
the Tims individually at .separate examinations held by them 
apart from each other. A student cim ascertain the particu¬ 
lars of these before he .selects hi.s Inn ; but their value is 
considerable, several being of 100 guineas a-piece, and some 
being as much as 200 guineas. Beside.s the qualification 
above-mentioned, it is practically desirable, though not ueces* 
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flary, that a student should .^be some real work by reading as 
u pupil in the chambers of some barrister in practice. Fifty 
guineas is the fee'‘payable for six months of such reading, 
and one hundred guineas for a year of it. The fee in each 
■case is payable in advance, and some barristers will not take 
a pupil for less than a wliole year. 

When the examinations have been passed, and the twelve 
tenns have been kept, the only other substantial requisite 
for a call to the Bar is the i)aymeiit of the necessary fees. 
These {iinount to about £100. The student will also have to 
settle his account fo)‘ his dinners, including those of the term 
in wliicli he is called. Fur Ihe calF in each term take place 
on a day which is named the call-day, at the end of the term, 
so that a student can be called in bis twelflli term. The 
student must put down his name as an ai)plicant for the call 
Ijcfore the beginning of tlie term, but be will have to cnrinire 
at the Treasury of his Jnn iuv p.uliculurs like this from time 
to time. A barrister, after call, lias to pay an annual sum of 
about £1 for dues to his Inn. But ibis may be compounded 
for; and a barrisler who ilc.iire^ a C(‘ilificato to enable him to 
practice abroad is obliged to ^ponud, as a condition of 
obtaining the cerlilicale. 'J'h ^juni of the composition 
depends on tlie barri.stei’s age, bi^t never exceeds £20. 

We believe we have now ieea]ntulated all the points 
which an intending slnuciit in India can desire to know 
before leaving that country ibr Ihigland to be called to the 
Bar. It will bo seen thai il‘ be arrives in England at the 
beginning of the month of >«'ovenibor, properly prepared, he 
can be called to the Bar at the expiration of two years and a 
half, and that the necessary e.Npeu^os are well covered by 
£ 200 . 


A. 1). Tyssex, D.O.L., 

ll'in'isitr of the Innev Teuiple, 
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MEETING OF THE TJENIJAL BRANCH. 


A meeting of the J’cngal Branch of the National Indian 
Association was held in the Theati*e of the Hindoo School, 
College Square, Calcutta, on November oOtli, Dr. Kenneth 
McLeod in the chair, when a paper was read by Mr. J. B. 
Knight on “Charity in England—What it does and how it 
docs it.” 

Xho Chairman in his 02)cijirjg s])eech called tlio attention of 
the meeting to the Journal of the Association, pointing out that 
it sujvplies information in I'lnglapd resj)ecting Indian life, and 
to Indians as to Engli.'sh life. lie hoped that those jwesent 
woidd interest themselves in rcfommcnding the Journal to their 
friends, and thus helj) to increase it.s eirculation. He referred 
also to the new volume of tlie “Mary Carjjentcr” series of 
books for Zenana reading wliicli hud just been issued, Surmhir 
liuiir, a story in the vernucular, illustrating the advantages of 
thrift, and montioiiod tliat the next work of the seri<;s would be 
an abstract of the life of iMary (^arjj^'iiter, whieli hud been 
entrusted “ to that able critic Ihilm Kujaui Kaut Giq)ta.” The 
Chairman then called on !Mr. J. B. Knight to load his paper, 
a sketch of M'hich we give futm notes ;'Up2>lied hy the writer. 


(MIARIXY IN ENGLAND — WII.VT IT DOES AND DOW IT DOES IT. 

The duty of Charity is recognised both in Eastern and Westeni 
nations as one possessing divine sanction and as coufening lienehts 
both on the giver and on the receiver. In the category of Christian 
virtues it is placed above faith and hojic. It is rejircsented as 
es^iecially pleasing to the Divine Being, and more so when it 
assumes the form of personal sacrifice. It is accepted as an evidence 
of love to man and as a test of love to God. 

Looked at from this point of view, it is manifest that charity 
must mean something more Ihuu mere almsgiving, neither is charity 
necessarily measured by the means of the giver. 
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** To give largely/’ sajs an cyjtrnest Christian writer, “ where the 
means are large and whore no personal sacrifice is incurred, may 
not rise above the questionable merit of non-resistance to the strong 
impulse of a compassionate instinct, and where beneficence assumes 
the form of lordly almsgiving nr profuse hospitality, it may be so 
deeply blended with a consciousness of superiority and the inward 
flattery of self-applause, that {iossibly in no other circumstances 
are the humanities of life less felt and the spirit of Christian bro¬ 
therhood is more completely extinct.” 

In addressing you this evening on the Charities of England, it 
is not luy intention to draw anything like a parallel or contrast 
between them and the charities uf tiio East, but rather to give you 
a- brief sketch of what charity means and does in England, 
leaving you to draw your own inferences as to how far Englisb 
methods conform to the principles which I have laid down in the 
outset, as at the foundation of true charity. 

But I must refer, in passing, to an article which recently ap¬ 
peared in the Ltdian Mirror, headed, *•' Comparison between English 
and Native Charity,” in reading which I felt inclined to exclaim, 
in copybook language, “ Comparisons are oJioii.s.” And so in 
truth they are, unless the case is fairly statc<l on both sides. 

The writer gives the following definition of Hindu charity, 
which I may assume to bo jjerfectly correct. Jle says, “ Hindu 
charity has no economical philosophy about it. It is the plain 
impulse of sympathy for others’ sufferings. The spectacle of pain 
makes a poignant appeal to the in^/tincts uf the Hindu, and he 
considers it a part of his religion {to give immediate relief, and 
judges it a grave sin to refuse aivl. Uvery act of resistance to ^ich 
impulses, he feds, virould harden liis heart and blunt his moral 
nature. And loitlmit reflecihu/ on the fiinetis oj the object who seeks 
hia sympathy, he gives his charity and trusts that the gods look 
with favor on his action.” 

By way of cuntrasi, the writer points to the English system of 
parish relief and its effects, as described by “ A clerical writer in 
the Fortnightly Iterieic'^ And a more violent contrast can hardly 
be imagined, or, 1 must be allowed to say, a more unfair one. 
The English Poor-law is the outcome of political economy, or ot 
that " Economical Philosophy ” which the Mirror affects to despise. 
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claim to help (eajs John Stnart Mill) created by dmtitution, 
ia one of the strongest that can exist ; and there is primd faeie 
the amplest iressfson for making the relief of so extreme an exigency 
as certain to those who I’equire it, as by any ai'rangemenis'of 
society it can be made. . . , The problem to be soKed (he 

eontinnes) is, how to give the greatest amount of needful help 
with the smallest encouragement to undue reliance on it.” And 
this is the principle on which tlie English Poor-law is founded. It 
doubtless involves much seeming hai*shness ; bub indiscriminate 
relief would assuredly lead to pauperism, and couseqnently loss of 
self respect among the labouring classes. 

But to speak of the Poor-law as if it was the one phase of 
“English charity,” is a mistake. It is the legal recognition of 
a national duty; not the voluntary performance of a Christian 
virtue. Whether or no it is any improvement on the pauper 
legislation of Queen Elizabetli has been questioned. The enormous 
increase of population in the great cities of manufacture and com ¬ 
merce and the growing evil of pauperism, called for some reform, 
and the new Poor-law was the outcome of the thought of the best 
political economists of the day. That it has clone much to check 
able-bodied pauperism is beyond question, but the great work ot 
relief that it accomplishes may be measured by the fact that the 
annual expenditure under this head is no less than eight millions 
sterling. 

In a properly constituted community it is the primary duty of 
all to be industrious and itj s\ine way or other to contribute to 
the common stock. Those are to be regarded as base and contemp¬ 
tible who live only for the sake of living, or who, by some craft or 
the abuse of charitable institutions, seek to live by the industry of 
others. Those who produce nothitig, either for tlieir own support 
or for the support or enjoyment of others, are, in every community, 
a public nuisance. 

This is the great principle rccoguisecl by the law of England, 
and one gpcat object of the Poor-law is to reduce able-bodied 
pauperism ; and so successful has been its admiuistiation in this 
respect, that the number of the able-bodied adult paupers in 
England has fallen from 22s,R23 in 1819, or one out of every 77 
persons, to 92,286 in 1878, or one out of every 2G8. 
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Tjhe atteiument of such au ^nd doubtless iavolves muxy cases 
of iudividual hardship; the unfortunate but deserving must often 
suffer for the sins of the idle and unworthy, but on the whole the 
great lesson of self-reliance is taught and its practice encouraged. 

At a very early period in the History of England the duty of 
providing for the poor was recognised as a legal responsibility. A 
portion of the tithes, or the tenth part of the produce of the land 
claimed by the Church, was reserved for the poor, and there are 
specific statutes of King Alfred formally enjoining almsgiving to 
the poor. Subsequently the care of the poor was generally left to 
the landowners and rich nobles, and to the hospitality of the 
monasteries or religious houses which were scattered through the 
laud. With the one it wa.^ a sociiil custom, with the other a 
religious duty. 

The sudden suppression of these religious houses by Henry 
VIIl. caused groat distress among the poor. The maintenance of 
the people in idleness, which was the chief form of relief, could 
never really promote their comfort or ■well-being, but its sudden 
withdrawal could not but have been severely felt. 

Strenuous efl'orts were made at different periods for the sup- 
pre.ssion of pauperism and vagrancy. In the reign of Edward 
VI., “ that gentle youth and flower of the Ileformatiou ” (as he 
has been styled), it was enacted “ that every idle person shall be 
deemed a vagabond ; shall, after three days, be brought by any 
person before Justices, and branded with a hot iron ; and,” as if 
the said person would be only too .glad to keep him, he shall be 
his slave for a year, and be fed on (oread and water, small drink, 
and refuse of meat; and on a fir»t running away he was to fic a 
slave for life ; On a second, put to death as a felon.’' 

Again, the young King appoints in every parish two collectors, 
who are ^Ujinily to ask every man and w'oman what of their 
charity they will give a "week to the poor : this is to be written in 
a book ; and if any one able do obstinately and frowardly refuse 
to give, or discourage others, the Minister and Church wardens'are 
gently to exhort him and if ho still }K>ldB out, the Bishop is to 
come on the scene. Kuthing is said of his gentleness, hut it is 
still by charitahh wsiys and means” that he is to proceed, till 
ultimately he is to “ laic order according to his discretion for tho 
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)*eformation thereof/* I'ho Act seems to have been ineftbctiilil, for 
we are told that ileitber the gentle askings of the collectors,' thd 
exhortations of the minister, nor the charitable ways and means 
of the bishop appear to have had the desired effect on the 
parishioners. 

An Act of the 5th Elizabeth appears to be the first that has 
reooirrse to the obvious and only effectual means of a legal tax. 
The stingy parishouer is still conducted through various vestibules 
to the awful presence of the bishop; but there, if he still recalci¬ 
trates, the discretionary engine of reformation entrusted to that 
dignitary takes the very tangible form of “weekly cess, tax and 
limit,’* to be procured by him for the next Sessions ; and finally, 
in default of payment, he is sent to prison. In the I4th Elizabeth 
another Act was passed taking the further step of directing cer¬ 
tain authorities to “ place and settle to work ” (how it is not said) 
the rogues and vagabonds—thus for the first time, departing from 
the earlier stupidity of simply telling i)eop1e that they must work, 
without means of knowing whore work was to be had. How 
little, indeed, of real improvement there was in this additional 
device need hardly be said. Other statutes followed in the reign 
of the Queen, which need not be recited. The last of them, the 
famous 43rd of Elizabeth (and which is most famous, simply as 
being the last), as is well-known, does little more than re-enact 
the one of the 39th year ; and none of them do more than apply 
in detail the principles previously laid down. 

Here, then, are the two jnl^ars on which the law of England on 
this subject has now rested fo^ not far from three centuries; relief 
to the impotent without work, relief to the able in return for 
work. With the help of many subsequent statutes, and of an 
Indefinite mass of judge-made law, we have rubbed on hitherto, 
and shall probably continue to do so on these principles. The 
theory of the Acts of Elizabeth has never been in the slightest 
•degree varied; for the one great reform of the New Poor-law of 
1834 was only the constitution of a vigorous and responsible 
Central Executive, with ‘ large and elastic powers of inquiry, in¬ 
spection, control, prohibition, direction; but still in giving effect 
to that theory and no other. 

The above description of the progress of legislation in England 
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ibr the lelief of the poor, and the prevention of pauperism and 
vagrancjv is taken from an article by the late f^ord Lyttelton in 
the Contemporary Review. I have thought it necessary to dwell 
at some length Ufion the principles and effects of the English 
Poor-law in order to point the difference between pauperism and 
povOTty. Poverty exists in England to a large extent without 
paujierism; and to the credit o^ the poor of England be it said 
that, as a rule, nothing but dire necessity will drive them to 
become paupers, dependent for their subsistence on State relief. 

Pauperism and its relief is (as the Mirror remarks), according 
to English ideas, an economical question,” and, as T think 1 
have shown, rightly so. 

I need not discuss this brancii of my subject further. It ia 
■one of the glories of England that she recognises the national duty 
■of providing for the poor and helpless ; and to this she has more 
recently added another—the provision of a national education for 
the people; which may be justly regarded as one of the noblest 
forms of charity. 

Let me now turn to what has been and is done in England for 
the relief of povertv The Wrror' says all the recognieeif for}HB of 
clutriiy that tee noble-minded mould of parish 

relief. In organised a baud,,j;g ignored which must be 

familiar to' ov'jf rank and fortune, And I will now pro¬ 

ceed to iilace stores and conitorts. which will show you tho 
widespreadplace ^ ^ y,^ 

some of ita‘-^bre left for many long he 

Passing^®*^*^ without som5iln^*^*'^^nal charities, let me tell you 
something^ alleviate^ tJjj made for tho sick poor in the shape of 
hospitals relief; and here I am sure my remarks will 

fall ou syi^^thetic ears. For if there is one Institution in this 
city of which the native coinmiinity may justly feel proud it is 
the Mayo Hospital, which is so largely indebted to them for its 
support; and one of the recognised forms ” of charity amongst 
the wealthy natives of this country is the establishment of chari¬ 
table dispensaries. 

To illustrate the working of the hospital system in England, 
it will be sufficient if I refer to London, tho statistics of which 
are more readily available. 
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. There are in Loudon 14 general hospifcals capable of< accooiino^ 
dating something like 4^000 in-patients, and affording relief 
daring the twelre montha to over 400,000 ont-patients. Tfaoce 
are, besides^ orer 40 charitable dispensaries, treating some 250,000 
poor pat-patients every year ; and over 70 hospitals, infinnaties, 
and other institution ^ for >701060 and children and for special 
medical purposes. 

^ I will give you some particulars of one of the general hospi¬ 
tals. St. Bartholomew’s Hosj)ital has been for more than 300 
years in active operation as an hospi^l and medical school, in¬ 
creasing during that period to five times its original extent. The 
hospital contains 600 beds. There arc in all nearly 180 nurses in 
attendance ; and in addition to the usual staff of medical officers, 
there are resident four surgeons and two apothecaries, who are- 
always in attendance. 0,880 in-patients were admitted, cured and 
discharged daring one year (18G1\ and 86,964 medical and sur¬ 
gical out-pationts. Many were sui^pUcd with money, clothes, and 
other necessaries to enable them to return home. The average 
income is nearly ^'30,000, ehiefiy derived from rents and funded 
property, the gifts or legacies 'of churitablQ^tlooprs. There is a 
“ Samaritan ” fund for 'addingje recited. The las» patients and 
relieving convalescents, whiclij which is most fam<^«i'y contribu¬ 
tions. lown, does little more i 

Many of these hospitals <1 none of them do mor\npai’ly «li of 
them are free to out-patients4isly laid down. 

The income of these hosp\^^rs on which the law of 19, of which 
.£100,376 was derived from i^not.<ai^iC|-om three centuiud the re¬ 
mainder from dividends or rroi)erty. V able in r*c average 
rate of increase of past years, the income ot ♦utes, aipitals of 
London for last year would probably not be less i-uab half-a- 
million sterling. Of late years one Sunday in the year has been 
set apart for special cullcclions at all the metropolitan churches 
and chapels, and on that one day—]Ios])ital Sunday, as it is 
called—no less a sum than £20,000 has been collected for the 
benefit of the hospitals of London.^ And, mark, this is not done 
by subscription lists, in which the names of the donors are pub¬ 
lished to the world. A bag or a money-box is handed round in. 

* The Ilosxjital Sxinday collections last year ainonnteil to over £.30,060. 
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tbe church. among> tbe congregation, and ^ob one drops in what 
bis heart. prompts him or bis means enable him to give—the 
widow drops in her mite, the child bis penny, the rich man bis 
sovereignT-all gd to form the general fund, the expression of 
sympathy with the wants and sufferings of humanity. 

I have dwelt first upon this form of Snglish charily because 
it is one which I am sure you will all understand and sympathise 
with. These noble institutions for the relief of the suffering exist 
in every city and town throughout England, and are one of tJie 
most widely “ recognised forms” in. which English charity delights 
’ to exercise itself. 

I may here fairly refer to the voluntary and gratuitous services 
rendered by the medical profession in England, not only in con¬ 
nection with free hospitals and dispensaries, but in ibeii* own 
private practice, and to the various institutions for the training of 
muivscs, in connection with which it is fitting that I should notice 
the life and work of Miss Eiorence Nightingale. Most of you 
will remember how, in the year 1854, when war was raging in the 
Orimea, and the sick and wounded among our troops were lying 
in hospital at Scutari sufleriug from the grossest neglect and mis¬ 
management, this noble-minded young lady forsook the luxuries 
of her own home, organised a band of nurses, many of them, like 
herself, ladies of rank and fortune, and went out to Scutari, laden 
with hospital stores and comforts. Under their management the 
chaotic confusion of the place was reduced to order, and the 
wounded, before left for many long hours unattended, now scarcely 
uttered a groan without some gentle^ nurse being at hand to adjust 
tlicir pillow or alleviate their pain, v • 

liistory does record a move noble instance of practical 
charity. Greatly tvts' the heart of the nation stin^d ; and on 
Miss Nightingale’s return to England a fund was collected, called 
the Nightingale Fund, which amounted to over XoO.OOO-, the 
interest of which is devoted to the training and mainteuauce of 
nurses for employment in the various hospitals. 

1 pass now to w’hat are justly called philanthropic societies, 
'the object of which is to promote whatever will conduce to life, 
health and morality among the poorer classes. A very wide field I 
It would be difficult in the time allotted to me to give more than 

n 3 
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an outline of tKe various directions in which English philanthropj 
works. Lot me £rst give two oxainples which, although 
strictly coming under the head of charity, are nevertheless exeuv* 
plifications of its. spirit.. One is the various Societies now existwg; 
for the impijoving the dwellings of the working classes ; and the 
other is the Society for promoting the establishment of bath's and 
vrashhoiises for the labouring .classes. 1'hese Societies are all 
designed to be self-supporting; but none the less merit i»due to 
■those who originated ni^d carried out the schemes. 

As a remarkable instance of individual charity, let me here 
notice the munificent gifts of the lolo Mr. George Peabody, an 
American merchant, carrying on business in London, to the poor 
of the metropolis. These gifts were made during his lifetime, in 
the years 1862 and 1806, and nmount to no less a sum than 
j£250,000 (25 lakhs). The donor required thc.se .s])Icndid gifts to 
bo ap{>Uod to sucb purpos(.^s a.s may be calculated directly to 
ameliorate the condition .and augment the comforts of tbo poor 
population of London, irrespective of religion or jrolitics ; and 
suggested that a portion shojild be applied to the construction of 
improved dwellings for the poor, combining in the utmost possible 
degree the essentials of licalthfuluess, coiufort, social enjoyment 
and economy. ^ 

In accordance with this suggestioi^, Jicvtral pilc.s of buildings 
have been erected in the poorest jrarts of Loudon, giving accom¬ 
modation to about 400 families, numbering about 2,000 persons. 
This was in since wlrkh time the buildings and tenants have 

greatly increased. The weeli^ly rent of a room is two sbilling.^^. 
TI\e charity consists in giving' ilicm light, airy and cheerful apart¬ 
ments in place of tiro squalid, and uncoinfortabie, and unhealthy 
dwellings they formerly occupied. 

What a grand field c.xists in Cahaitta for tho exercise of this 
form of cliarity 1 Will none of our Calcutta millionaires come 
forward and aid in the gr*cat work of improving our hnstees/* 

Cue of the best Irieiids this city ever had—tho late William 
Clark, our muuioiiail cii«iu(>er—once iiropouucltd a scheme for the 

* A biisftf i.s a (jongloiiicTuti'ai of iiali\''o liuts, generally the iwopcrty of 
one owner, crowdftl togotln-r, withfirit ventilation or 'ilraituvge. often with 
a filthy tank or poiwl fif waltr in the eentre into wliicli the lirainagc runs, 
anti which is nevertheless used (or washing and otlier househtdd purposes. 
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Construotion of a model hustee in one of the worst parts of the 
'Korthern Plnsion, which would have served as an example and 
an encouragement to others. nd 1 often regret that this scheme 
was never carried out. Like many prais^cworthy proposals, it 
ended in talk. Somo little has been done in the way of improve¬ 
ment, notably on tiie property of Hajah Bagender Malik ; but 
the buste^a of Calcutta still remain a standing disgraca 

Under this heading are included institutions .for every grade, 
sex and age requiring encouragement and aid to forsake the pathi^ 
of vice or life of shame for that of honour and respect. 

The Foundling Hospital, for instance, takes the babe from the 
deserted mother, brings it ii}> carefully to mature years, and while 
it releases her from duties which sho is too poor to perform, gives 
her an opportunity of taking cnij>loyniemi to which tho care of a 
child would act as a bar. 

There are nurnerttiis asylums and lefuges for the protection 
and reclamation of friendless and fallen young Avomen, maintained 
at a cost of upwards of JJ50,000 per annum. 

There are also numerous Reformatories, Refuges and Industrial 
Schools both for boys .and girls, i;up{*orted mainly by voluntary 
subscriptions. Among'^t the most interesting of these arc the 
Training Ships in which luindreds of p(»or destitute boys are fed, 
clothed, educated .and trained to be seamen in Her Majesty’s navy 
and in merchant vessels. 

A brief notice of the life and work of tho late Mary Carpenter, 
a name well known among you, w‘4l bo ai>propriate. At a very 
early period of her life her hcarli was touched by tho misery 
and wretched I ) 0 .ss sho siw around her. She saw r,warms of children 

r 

about tho .streets, Ijo.neless and friendless, growing up in the prac¬ 
tice of every form ot vice and immorality, souls and bodies 
hastening to (lesti?uction, law-breakers and pests to society, and she 
devoted her life to tlieir reclamation. She established Schools and 
Kcformatoric.s in w!li^,•h children of this class were educated and 
tau"ht useful trades, and bv this means tliou.^ands have been rescued 
from a life of siii and .shame, and have bectimo useful members of 
society. I tdiink she j)rigiuated tho system of Bagged and Indus¬ 
trial Schools and Ivoformatories, which have attained vast dimen¬ 
sions in London and otlun* great cities of the empire. 
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It baa beetn said the most terrible sight in London is its home- 
less children. There is,something vei^ tonching in the phrase. I 
will not barrow your feelings by descriptions of their life. It' is 
ouQ of misery^ Irntdiug in too many cases to qiime. Kather wonld 
I give yon some accouid; of what is done for tlie refuge and Kalva<‘ 
tioQ of'these poor outcasts, and I cannot do better than i^ad to 
you a graphic account of the first establishment of Bagged Schools, 
and what it led to. (Au extract from ** Archer’s Terrible Sights 
of London ” was hero read). 

Let me notice another feature in connection with the Kagged 


Schools, which will be familiar to all who have walked the streets 

of liOndon. I mean the Shoc-black Brigade. It was a happy 

thought which at once met a great want, and sujiplied it from a 

class whose very existence was a disgrace. There are about 500 

or more of thesso boys emidoyeJ in Lojiduu, from 12 to 16 years of 

age, selected from the schools in connection with the Bagged 

School Untou. They all wear distinctive uniform, and their 

earnings amount to something like £8,000 a 3 ’ear, all made up of 

pennies, out of which they are provided with a home, food and 

clothing, and are taught habits of provklenco, by a certain portion 

of their earnings being set aj)fas a fund for their future use. 

In such a place as Lon^ witli a population' of something 

like four millions of souls, t i.s of necessity a large amount 

rest i , 

of destitution and distress, a " ^ propose to notice some of the 

ic's? m * * , 

organisations for their relief^ 7 examjile, in a very inclem«.‘nt 

acason, many labourers are | out ot work, and they and 

their families suffer extreme dr. ,, Always in the winter season 
' . 1 ) 

tbei:^ is distress among the poui’er clashes, us they have not the means 
to lay in a stock of coals and other necessities. The income from 
voluntary contributions in the year IHCl of iiistit(ptions for the 
relief of destitution in London was about £60,000. (This ia in 
addition to more than half a million sterling actually expended in 
parochial relief through the Poor-law.) In times of great distress 
this amount is more than doubled. Besides, Local Associations 
for district visiting and relief of the [)oor exist in nearly every 
parish in London, and indeed in all towns and villages in Bliglaud. 

The work in almost all these associations is performed by 
voluntary agency, by the clergy and the members of the congre- 
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Rations, Besides this, there is scarcely a house in the country 
which has not its poor pensioners, whose wants are from time to 
time relieved. . ‘ 

One of the roost useful of the organised modes of relief is the 
provision of Refuges or' liouses for night sholter'for the poor,hnd 
the establishment of “Soup Kitchens,*' in which warm and 
nourisliing food is supplied to the destitute. In the Metropolis 
these are counted by hundreds. Listen to a description of one of 
them : “ The .premises have been fitted up at a cost of i;1200 and 
are c.spable of affording accommodatjpn to about 100 persons ot 
both sexes. Lavatories an<l baths arc provided with conveniences 
for washing clothes. This institution affords a night’s lodging and 
medical aid wljcii required. A meal of bread and coffee is pro¬ 
vided twice a day.” Daring one winter more than 10,000 houseless 
wanderers were sheltered. 

Let me give you a sketch of another of these Refuges situated 
in tlie south of London. It is one branch of a mission established 
in one of the worst district.s in Loudon, and it includes not onlv 

k 

the Mission-hall, whore there are preaching and schools on Sundays^ 
and mother.^’ meetings, but a home for reduced or destitute servant 
girls, where domestic servant.s muy find shelter until they fiiyl 
another situation ; a maternity charity and ndief fund, with boxes 
of clothing lent to destitute lying-in women ; and soup kitchens 
wheiv, in groat pans, 500 galloivs of strong and savoury stew can 
be ]>repared. Thi.s soup is ])ut into groat tin pails and despatched 
in light carts to the various statiouf^of the institution. It is dis¬ 
tributed by tickets, through district viiutors. In one winter over 
3000 of those free tickets wore given, away daily, and in exchange 
for each of them tlio poor received a quart of good soup and a 
half-si-j>ound of bread. The Refuges will accommodate 150 men 
and 100 woiU(*u, and they are filled niglitly. 

Other houses of charity aim at more permanent relief. One 
called “ The House of Charity ” is designed for persons of superior 
social ])03ition, who by adveisc ciremnstanoes have been reduced 
to poverty. Of these, in one yeat weru admitted 225 men, 351 
women and 79 idiildren, of whom the greater part were provided 
for more or^esrs permanently. Attached to this house Is a Sick 
Kitchen, to which jmor applicants from the neighbouring district 
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bHhg their cloths and l^sha^ ant}' carry away nonrishing food for 
poor invalids. There is' also a sick children's diniH^ tal»1^ aifc 
which 300 of the sick and hungry littlo ones sit down twice a week 
to a wholesome and comfoiliable meal. 'The greater part of the 
cost of th^e dinners is defrayed by the contributions of cliildi*en 
of par^ts who are well off, and who give their savings for this 
purpose. 

In another Befnge, really deserving poor are admitted nightly 
and provided with a comfortable breakfast until some employment 
is found for them. In one year between 300 and 400 men and 
w'oxneh have obtained cYnployiueut or been sent home through its 
instrumentality. 

All these Societies aim at I'elieving classes to which parochial 
relief is not available. The charity doled out by the law is at the 
best cold and stinted, while the charity which is the offspring of 
human sympathy and benevolence comes warm from the heart, and 
it is hard if it does not sometimes touch a chord in the heart of tho 
recipients and awaken better feelings in forlorn outcasts to whom 
the breath of sympathy has long been strange. 

It is such forms of charity as tliese on which one loves to dwell, 
involving as they do such personal saevifice and self-devotion as 
can spring only from love to God and its natural co-relative, love 
to man. 

I come now to notice an important jdiasu of English charity, 
namely, that which helps tli^»se who help themselves. Of this 
class are the homes for tho tra ning of young women for domestic 
servants, for their reception when sick or out of employ, and for 
providing for them in old age / lor enabling young girls to emigrate, 
and for providing situations for them on their arrival abroad ; 
nurseries for the receptjon and care of infants of poor married 
women at work from hom^ during the day ; for assisting needle¬ 
women to obtain suitable employment, and for opening shops for 
the sale of ladies’ work and other like objects. 

Another great and most interesting feature in English charity 
is the establishment and ihaijitenance of Asylums for the support 
and feducation of orphan and other children. Most of^^hese insti¬ 
tutions are supported by voluntary contributions. One of the 
best known of the London asylums is the Orphan Working School 
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Hiiv«nftoek Bil}, wh^ro 400 boya and girls are clothed, boarded 
and educated. At the age of 14 the boys ate apprei^iced ; and 
the girls, who for the most part remain until l&, are provided with 
an outfit and placed in suitable situations. The income of this 
asylum is nearly ^10,000 per annum. The London Orphan 
Asylum maintains, clothes and educates 448 fatherless children 
resiKJctably donnected. The annual income is over £15,000. The 
Infant Orphan Asylum at Wanstead receives COO orphans, wholly 
maintaining and educating them from their earliest infancy till the 
age of 11 or 15 years. Its annual income is above £20,000. 
The British Orphan Asylum inaintains ICO destitute orphan chil¬ 
dren, with an income of £0,000. Then there is the Asylum for 
Fatherless Children, with 240 children and an income of £10,000. 
The National Orphan Home, with 100 inmates and an income of 
£3,000. The St. Ann’s Royal Asylum, with 300 inmates and an 
ancome of £8,000; and nuinerou-t otliers, amongst which I must 
not omit to mention the Masonic Institutions for Bovs and Girls, 
the sons and daughtors of Freemasons, in which are 200 children, 
with an income of about £12,000 per annum, entirely rabed from 
the Maaoiiic body. 

There are numerous other similar institutions both in London 
and in other I'arts of England, the great object of which is to 
provide for destitute children, and to fit them for earning their 
own living’ and becoming nseful members of society. 

1 cannot leave the subject without alluding to the Orphan 
Homes established at Rri-stul by ]M^r. .Miiller and Mr. Craik. They 
had a very small beginning, but they now feed, clothe and educate 
1,000 children. They are sui)jK>rteU by purtdy veduntary contri¬ 
butions. There arc no patroj.s of high station, no Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents, ni published .subscription lists blazoning forth the 
liberality of the donors ; but nevertheless money, food, clothing, 
ample for the supply of all tho wants of the children, come in, and 
new buildings have been erected on a gigantic scale until it has 
reached its present dimensions. * 

Before ! leave the children, let me allude to the many efibris 
that are made to brighten their lives. You can hardly realise 
what the heart of I.ond«)n is. There are thousands of poor chil- 
drod there who seldom or never see the country, with ail its glories 
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of, woods and Helds. For tho benefBt of these poor oabcasts oxcmr^ 
sions into the country Are organised, and there is scarcely a fine 
day in London when you may not meet long strings of vans o^r 
carriages each containing from 20 to 50 children, with bands, 
playing and Hags Hying, escaping from the dirt and gloom of their 
oa'n wretched homes and going into tho country for a. day’a 
pleasure. This kindly thought, this recognition of the fact that 
life is more than mere moat nnd drink, must have a civilising 
inHueuce. 

Then there is Flower Sunday, when the children are encour¬ 
aged to bring nosegays of flowers to church, which are collected 
and sent to the hospitals, and thus* bring cue of tho sights and 
smells of the couptry to those who are unable to leave their beds. 

One other form of English charity I must notice, and that ia 
the provision of asylums and almshouses for tlie aged and intirm. 
The number of these is very large. In London thcro are 
many such asylums, and tliere is not a town in England 
in which similar charities do not.exist. Most of the.se depend for 
su|)[iort on endowments, and bear testimony to the charity of 
former days.. Tho number which depend on the charity of tho 
present age is comparatively small. 

Thci*e is yet one other lorm of cliaiity, of luoro recent growth,, 
which I must not omit to notice. 1 allude to charities for the 
blind, deaf and dumb. £io lung ago as the year 18Gl,'iu London 
alone .£50,000 per annum wasvaisod for the benefit of these classes, 
nnd tins amount has been largely increased of l.tio years. In.these 
institutions the miseries of blindness are to a great extent overcome 
by the ingenious methods adopted to teach blind persona to read 
and to perform daily labour. Again, the do.af and dumb are 
taught to communicate with their fellow’ men by tho use of signs ; 
and 1 think I am riglit in saying that there is no happier or more 
cheerful class amongst I'ccipieuts of charity tlian these unfortunates- 
who, under less favourable circumstances, wmiihl seem to be shut 
out from most of the enjoj'ments of life. 

i. have thus set before you, very imperfectly, some of the forms 
in which English cliarity w’orlcs. 1 have not attempted to ntake 
this paper statistical, but it is sufiicieut if I have shown thatr 
while England performs the legal duty of caring for the poor,. 
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parish relief is not the only form in which English charity exer- 
cises itself. , * , 


At the conclusion of tlto paper, the Chairman said that from, 
what they had just heard he gathered that the Icey or sccrtt of 
the success of English charity was combination, and through 
this, the employment of trustworthy agencies for its dispensation. 
In Calcutta there was much individual charity, chiefly of an 
impulsive nature, hut tliore was no organisation, which was so 
gi’eat a power in the working of tlie charities of England. 

l)r. Harvey said there was one iSociety whicli ]^[r. Knight 
had omitted to mention, and that was the Home or Eefuge 
established in London for the reception of natives of this 
country, who had boon loft Ihoro without anj' means of support 
(The Strangers’ Homo, Liniehouse'. 

The Chairman then tendered the thanks of the meeting to 
iftr. Knight for hi.s interesting paper, and proceeded to remark 
on some forms of charit}' which had been overlooked, t)no was 
the Society for the lVevciiti«)n of Criioltv to •Animals, which had 
done a great work in England for tlio benefit of tlio lower orders 
of croiition. ITo was glad that suih a Society e^^sted idso in 
Calcnttii, and was dtnng a good work in various directions, and 
it was gratifying to know that one of the most active agents of 
tlie Society was a Ifimloo. There could bo no <juestion that 
the disposition of the IIindv*o wtm charitable. He had often 
aeon c-Ierlcs going to the otrices drbp a pice into the hand of a 
poor man, and this without looking round for the np[»roval of 
others; and there ucr<‘ juanv noble instaneos of liberality on 
the part of native’s, amotig -which ho might’ insstance the legacy 
of the late Prince (iholam Mahommed to the District Charitable 
Society, for tlio relief of the poor without reference to race or 
religion, and the niunifiient gifts of the Maharani Surnomoye. 
The District (■haritable Society was one of tho few organisations 
in Calcutta for the relief of the poor, and did good work in that, 
direction. Mr. Kniglit had very properly alluded to tlie work 
of Miss Elorence Nightyigah’. To sho^ how powerfully tha 
iufluonc© of that noble lady was still felt, the Chairman pointed 
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to the institution Of ** War Nurses,” and stated that, in late 
Zulu war, a band of jsronng ladies of i^igh rank and station went 
to the seat of war, provided with all hospital necessaries for the 
relief" and comfort of our gallant soldiers. He was glad to 
notice also the Nurses’ Institution m Calcutta, which was 
working well. In conclusion, the Chairman referred to the 
Patiiotic'Fund for the relief of the families of soldiers who had 
fallen in the late frontier war, to promote which a Oonimitteo 
had just been formed in Calcutta. He trusted this noble 
charity would receive their warm support. « 

Mr. Knight briefly returned thanks, and with a vote of 
thanks to the chair the meeting closed. 


Jl K A' T E W 


Thk Auvan Villa(;k in India and Ci’.ylon. By Sir John 
Bucld PJiear. Macmillan and (.'o. 1880. .. 

This work ha.s.jnsi: come ont at an important crisis. .The 
condition of the peasantry in India, Ireland and England has 
called forth the exertions of many writers and philanthropi.sU 
during the last few years,\ and now some very inipoilqnt 

changes of a legislative clais are tlm «jrdL*r of the day. The 

/ 

danger is of having these ipic-stions discus-ed from mere 
party lines, and with rercvciioe to local and individual in¬ 
terests. We therefore hail this book as funiishing very im- 
portaiit data on the i)oint, and written hy one who to judicial 
acumen ad<l.s a warm sympathy in the welfare of the ma.sscs. 
His career in Bengal shewed liiiti as one who practically 
acted on the old motto, XU kimmil a me alicnum pnto. Sir 
J. Phear, to liis observations on Bengal, has appended some 
new and curious information on the agricultural community 
in Ceylon, where he was for some time Chief Justice; while 
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in tlie introduction h6 presents us with a very valuable 
historical ’shetcli, of^the origin and development of village 
^communities. 

Sir John Phear's book will startle many English and Indian 
readers who in these days of a feudal landlordism fancy that 
the peasantry were always as they are now; but it was not 
so one thousand years ago, or before the Norman Conquest, 
which feudalised the land of England. Previous to that 
period the Anglo-Saxons used a similnr village system to 
that of Eussia and India. Tiie ancestors of the Anglo- 
Saxons, when they left tlie highlands of Central Asia, equally 
until their Eussian and Indian kinsmen, brought with them 
an olishoot of the Sanskrit language and the village cora- 
-munity. We have before us now a Eussian work on the 
Anglo-Saxon village communities, wliich throws a flood of 
light on what Eiiglisliinen generally are ignorant of, viz., the 
rural commune, oi' little village republic of Saxon England. 
Tlie Eeiigali Mandal, the Itussiaii Colova and the English 
Ooriirnons express a common idea—the village head and the 
common land, tlie juoperty of tlie whole community. A work 
singularly interesting in ivlation ti) England in this aspect 
has just appeared, “ Primilive Folk ^loots; nr, Open Air 
Assemblies in Britain,” by (1. Ocimme, the able Secretary of 
tlie Folk Lore Society, whicli wi- mav notice at length here- 
alter. 

I'he description of a Bengali village given by Sir d. Pliear 
will be very interesting and rather novel to English readers, 
while the introductory <diapter will be equally new to the 
Indian reader, who, while considering the condition of the 
Bengali peasant, has little idea uhat g. noble origin his village 
institutions (as few are preserved) have. Ceylon comes on 
the stage, and we get an inkling into the social condition of 
the agricultural communities of the Cinnamon isle. The 
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chapters oh the domestic life, of the Bengali ryot, his rela¬ 
tion to the zemindar and malinjun: and the state of rural 

A ^ 

crime,.give a painful but true picture of the present state of 
things, , , 

All things have their day. .The village system protected 
the Russian, Bengali and English peasants against feudal 
lords; but times are changcnl. Capital and scientific know¬ 
ledge are as necessary for agricultural as for commercial 
pursuits; hence the difficulty of a peasant proprietary con¬ 
tending' ugainst these infiacncc.s. TJie steam plough has 
penetrated to the centre of Rus.sia, and the capitalists have 
invaded the recesse.s of English rural life. Tlie zemindar of 
Bengal needs only capital aiul a knowledge of agricultural 
science to make himself a nccc'ssary factor in the land 
system. 

The question of the condition of the Bengal ryot is 
shortly coming before l*ailinn)enl. We liopc tli'at all who 
■wish to foiiA a di.sj>as';innate opinion on the kmdty points 
involved in the problem will begin by mastering the facts so 
ably and clearly set forward by a dudge whose name is a 
household word iii Bengal. 

J. Lon(!. 


« / 

EAREWELL EXTKUTAIX.MENTS TO THE LATE 
GOVERNOIi OF MAOBAS. 


A farewell entertainment on a very grand scale was given 
to the Duke of Buckingham and the Ladies Grenville by the 
Native community of Madras at I’atcheappah’s Hall on 
December loth. Tlie hall was tastefully decorated, and 
the arrangements chielly superintended by Mr. Kristnama 
Charriar, the hon. sec., were very suocessful On a ttihle 
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in the centre of the (lai& Avas placed a .casket of silver 
containing *n illurniiiatecl copy of ,thc address presented 
•on the occasion. JPalms, ferns and iiags were abundant, 
and the.electric light was effectively used. A deputation 
of native gentlemen proceeded to Government House to 
escort His Grace to the'hall. The Jagherdar of Ari^ee, the 
Maharaja of Vizianagrain, Sir T. iMadava How, Dewau of 
Haroda, and members of the Prince of Arcot’s family were 
among those present, and many English ladies and gentle¬ 
men. On the arrival of the Duke, the Hon. Gujapati How, 
chairman, made a short speech, and then the following 
address was read by Mr. Pauganadba Moodeliav, M.A.: 


“ To TDE Most Noble Eichaud Plaxtaoeset Cambell TExypLE 
Nugent Brydoes CaANDO.s Grenville, Duke op Bucking¬ 
ham AND CUANDOS, G.G.S.I.. 0.1.E. 

Counsellor OP tuk Empiiess, 
«&c., &c., &Q, 

•“May it please Your Grace, 


■^‘The Native Oommunitv of Madras avail themselves of the 
opportunity of your Grace’s approiiching retirement from the 
exalted office of Governor of this Presidency, to state how deeply 
gritefal they are to your (bace for'lhe energy, the foresight, aud 
the executive ability so conspicuously evinced by your Grace 
during the eventful years of your Urace’s administration. 

“ Not long after your Grace’s arrival iu the midst of lis, it 
became a matter of absolute certainty that a most disastrous 
calamity was imi)ending over the country. We of course allude 
to the great fstnine. TliRt this famine was unparalleled iu area of 
incidence aud in intensity of suffering, and that but for^tHo large- 
hearted philanthropy and the untiring assiduity with which 
measures of relief wore adopted and carried oi\t, the amount of 
distiess and mortality would have beemimmensely greater than it 
actually was, are now a matter of history ; and we cannot but 
regard with the warmest feelibgs of gratitude the wise and liberal 
policy adopted, and the strenuous and generous e{|prts made by 
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your Oracc to alleviate the misery of the famine-sirioken popu« 
lation, >and to reseue human life from tho deadly grasp of star* 
vation aod disease. * ^ 

“Great as is the pi’aise due to, and deeply thankful as we are- 
for, the unflagging zeui and the humane spirit which charac- 
temed your Grace’s public acts during the critical years of the 
famine, what stamped a deei>er impression on, and evoked a 
livelier gratitude in, tlie minds of the people of this Presidency, 
was tho promptitude and earnestness with which your Grace 
identified yourself with, and presided over the movement for 
obtaining pecuniary aid from Great Britain and Ireland and the 
British Colonies. When the exigencies of the famine were too- 
pressing and heavy to be adequately grappled with by local re¬ 
sources and by local charity, your Grace cordially joined in making 
an appeal for help from without : and th.e signal success of this 
appeal, the magniQccut donations that ko|)t steadily flowing in, 
were due at once to your Gn'.co’s sympathy and tho unrivalled 
generosity of tho British race. • 

, “Wo shall ever lemcinber with tharikfulnes.s the solicitude 
with which vour Grace onforcc<1, on the subordinuto olllctals in tho 
various departments of tho Public Service, tho duty incumbent on 
thorn of shewing such consideration to the feelings and religious 
sentiments of the natives of (his couutiy as was consistent with 
justice and equity. 

“Nor can wo forget the statesmatishij) which marked your 
Grace’s views as to the lrec(i|oin that should be accorded to tho 
Vernacular Press, in a couiiiry where a constitutional mode of 
giving expression to public'ojjinion i.s still in its infancy, and 
where, in conaequenc'*, the Native Press deserves rather to be 
fostered with int^ulgent kindrir.--'? tliau discouraged by measures of 
i-epvession. 

'•It'was reserved for your GraceV administration to confer 
honour the Natives of this i’residency by elevating one of 
thmn to one of the higlic.'st aud‘ most respoiisible positions in the 
service of the State. 

“Another conspicuous feature of your Grace’s administration 
is the recent decision in conned ion-with the educational policy in 
this Presidency. While your Grace’s Government recognized the 
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principle thet Government Colleges should, in course of time, 
become self-supporting and independent of Government aid, your 
Grace’s Government also recognized that any sudden > and pre¬ 
mature withdrawal of State support would seriously Retard the 
progress of that higher''education to which much of the progress 
made during the last forty years is in a large measure due. The 
reiteration of the principle that absolute religious neutrality 
should be maintained in employing State funds for educational 
purposes, and the spirit of wise toleration manifested by the 
resolute stand made by your Grace’s Government against the 
adoption of any system of grant in aid that would have the effect 
of enveloping the upper and inidcJlo branches of secular education 
‘in ail atmosphere of possible, if not probable, proselytism,’ arc 
regarded by the native community with heartfelt satisfaction. 
The emphatic approval .recorded by your Grace’s Government of 
the educational policy liitherto pursued in this Presidency, and 
the distinct recognition by your Grace's Government of the 
necessity that exists for continuing State aid till Government 
Schools and Colleges are from time to time replaced by indigenous 
institutions, maintained by local resources and conducted by 
native nmnagemont, are in perfect harmony with the feeling of 
the people on the subject ; and we cannot too strongly express 
our’deep sense of obligation to your Grace for this great service to 
the cause of education and national jn'ogress. 

“ Ju conclushm, we beseech your Grace to accept this feeble 
expression of oisr feelings on tlie part of the Native Community, 
as a tribute of tlioir high esteem ajid sincere gratitude ; and we 
request your Grace'.s permission to 'j^-und in your honoured name 
an enduring memmaal in the form of Choultries on the Bucking¬ 
ham Canal (and also to erect, if ja’acticable, a statue of your 
Grace in the city of Madras), as some small token of our grateful 
appreciation of the benefits conferred on the Natives of this 
Presidency during your Grace’s administration, and especially of 
the invaluable services rendered by your Grace during the great 
famine. 

“ Wishing yonr Grace and the Ladies Grenville a pleasant 
voyage, home, and a long life *of health aud happiness in your 
native land, aud trusting that the interests of this Presidency 
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liiay ever coutiDite to Kave Jronr GraceV support, we reapMtfetly 
Vid your Grace a hearty fareweSI.- 

*’• Wie remain, your Grace’s most obedient servauts. 

“Afudras, \^ih DeoemHer^ IbSO.” 

1 t ^ 

The Madius Athmecum and Daily News reports the main 
points of Uie Ikike’s reply as follows: 

“He. little ahticipated, when be heardr of the intention to 
present him with a farewell address, that he would have met with 
each a reception. Ho thanked the native community for the 
•expressions of gratitude and goodwill expressed in the address; 
and proceeded to I’craark on the several points on which it 
touched ; specially alluding to the famine crisis. He reminded 
his hearers of England’s response to India’s appeal, which shewed 
what England could do in a moment of distress. His Grace after 
glancing back over the five years of his tenure of office as Governor 
■of this Presidency, proceeded to shew that Madras was second to 
none of the other presidencies, as some people would make them 
helieve. He took up in turn the loyalty of its people, its educa¬ 
tion, its agricultural prospects, its workmanship (of which the 
•casket presented to him was a specimen), its talent in general, &c.j 
all of which went to show that Madras could hold its owu against 
any other province of India. His Grace then alluded to the 
rapid completion of the harbour works, and mentioned that they 
were able to complete certaiil branches of railway communication. 
The next day he hoped to complete the communication between two 
important stations—Conjevcr^in and Combaconnm, on the South 
Indian Hail way. The Bake made a most graceful allnsiou to his 
successor, who, he felt sure, with liis vast experience in Parlia¬ 
mentary matters and in public works, was sure to take a most 
beneficial interest in everything that concerned the welfare of this 
presidency. The good of the people was the highest aim of the 
•Governor. The wish of the English people was that every fi-ee-. 
dom should bo accorded to the people of India. The Duke paid a 
most graceful compliment to the Madras Press, which was. always 
true liud loyal in its tone ; and th^is was shown by the fact that in 
this presidency there was no Press Act in force. After.a few 
farther remarks, his Grace concluded by thanking the native com- 
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inanity on behalf of himself and the Ladies Grenville^ and as¬ 
suring them that the kind reception he had receired would alw^ays 
remain engraven on his heart.” 

A iiiagiiificeiit display, of fireworks concluded the enter- 
taiument. 


On the 27th Nov. Her Highness the Begum gave a 
brilliant (d fremo party to tlic Ladies Grenville. The 
'Mahomedaiis gave a grand entertainment also to the Duke 
before his departure, and presented an addresss, to "which he 
said in reply: 

“Englishmen appointed as Governors of the Presidency en¬ 
deavour to do their duty to the best of their ability, aiming at 
impartiality in the carrying out of their policy and the promotion 
of the prosperity of the people, irrespective of their caste or creed. 
He heartily thanked them fur their good wishes towards himself 
and his family, and he said that in his Euglisli home he would 
think of the measures, they had alluded to, and he should be glad 
to bear of their taking advantages of the benefits offered by the 
spread of education to fit themselves for taking part in the 
government of a country of wliicli they form so important a 
section of the community.” 

Oil December IGtli the Duke of Buckingham, accompanied 
by one of the Ladies Grenville,, ])aid a visit by railway to 
Con.jcverain, in order to visit tlK^.^prinoipal temples. A cor¬ 
respondent ol‘ the Madron Moil writes : 

“When tho party arrived at Agambaroswarar’s temple they 
were first taken to tlie 1,000 jh Hared jMuiitapum (porch). There 
they were much struck with the temporary rooms of coloured 
glass put up in honour of Manickavusar’s festival. They were 
also shown the wooden figures of animals and birds allied 
valmnum, intended for the gods to ri^e during grand festivals. 
There was some dancing performed before his tirace by the temple 
girls. The Duke made particular enquiries about the various 
■objects which presented themselves before him. He asked the 

n 4 
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height of the front high tower, and the age of the temple. The 
Brahmins replied that the former was 170 yards, and the latter 
countless ages. He was invited to ascend the tower, from which a 
beautiful view is obtained of the surrounding country, but he 
declined to do so for want of time. Outside- of the temple the 
' Duke spent a few minutes in inspecting the carved figures and 
Telugu inscriptions in the 16 pillared Miintapum. The party 
then drove through the Baja streets to , the Little Coiijeveram 
temple. On reaching the temple liis (h-ace and party were pro¬ 
vided with chairs in the 100 pillared Muntapuni, and garlands 
were thrown around their necks. The Duke admired the figure.^ 
of horses and soldiers cut in the pillars. His Grace was treated 
to some good music, which so pleased him that ho gave the 
musicians a small present. After this two rows of dancing girls 
were brounht forward, and thev tried their best to show their skill 
in their art. They also received a present. After they had left 
the wardens of the temple brought a number of jewelled orna¬ 
ments for inspection. Some of them arc supposed to have been 
presented by Lord ( Mive and other gentlemen. There were exhi¬ 
bited the god’s A'ahanam.s—.some coj)per-])lated wdth silver and 
gold gilt. Jt is a })ity that his Grace did not see the Sanscrit 
school founded by the late lloirhle V. Shadagojju (Jharlu, located 
in the temple. After leaving Little Conjeveram his Grace pro¬ 
ceeded to a sirmll village cjdled TJierujuithykunnun, on the other 
side of the river Vedavaihv—about two miles from the t<nvn, to 
inspect a Jain temple, which cY-mtains some old inscriptions.’' 



THE BKGrMS 01' BIIOBAI.. 
By 1* roils suit L. IiEhvt^ek. 


Al:sTl!A<-r. 

'Tlie dynasty of the Xav/.ibs of Bh('t])i'il is of Afgliiiii 
origin, the founder of it having coiiie i\h a fugitive freehootei 
in 1708 to India, whore he contiimoil Ids predatory vocation, 
but acquired only a sruall ])oriion of the tendtory which grew* 
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into a State by the acquisition of his successors, the last of 
whom occupied the Masnad till ISIO, when he died; from 
that, till the present time, the incumbents of it were alwa^^s 
ladies, namely, the Jlcgums of whose history this paper 
treats; and although the source fnuu which it was compiled, 
inirports to be the fnoduction oi' one, or rather of two of 
them, it contains lud. miu h of a i»rivale character, so that the 
liegums ar(* 2 wosen 1 ed to the n^nder only in the capacity of 


sovereigns and administrators of the government of Ilhdpal. 
This instance of a natiec State. ]progressive, well regulated, 


peaceable, unijilerni})toilly loyal to the British ruh‘, and 


llourishijjg eniircly under h'lnali* auspices is unique, so that, 
lliough its annals are void of striking episodes, they deserve 


interest on that '•cou-. 


Tin: r.r.(.r\is oi laKU’An/" 

Preliminanj iiut'ur 'm thr X(i>i <thn u!' Jtliijifi'il oho iireccih'il ihe 
/ieffuoin .—Dust Muhaimaetl Ivlian, the of the Bhojpjil 

flyimaty of Nawfibs, w.is uii Atglwlii freeho'.'ter who tied to India in 
170S for liaving uitli a man and slain him. Ifo first 

attached hiinsolf to the ann'r of ht'lili wliicJi was njarching to 
Alalwii ; tliere In; bc'eaino :i retainer to v.ij'ion.s landholders, and 
yaiued in course of time the tavoiir of the llaui of Mautruluhai' 

' Tlie soTireo fiMiii mIiIi J. tin- ji'Tinmt li.is l.i c-n f'>ni])iJoil is .a Persian 
\\i>rk. litliograjilied al K.Mijmr (t .'iwiipouit in IST.'l, inuler the title of Toj- 
n! Tornhh-f Illii'-in'l, *• «tt' history of lihojptiJ," 

If.If. Selcaixlej’ Ue.iLitno li.-i l ctiJIi inann'iil' for tliis work, uln’eh Mas 

left unliiiisherl mIm'o i-lu ilieJ on tlie .‘iOfii ()i UiIki-. 1M>S, loit her ikaaghter, 
H.H. Shall .li'liau Ikannii. lirounlif, it to i-oiiipleliou. It is stated m the 
preface that the hoiik Jiad also liecn wntiiii in I’l’dii ami in Kiiglish, hut it 
>.•< not known mIk tlier it evui‘ a|)pc;n'>‘d in IIk latter laii.irmioe in piiut. At 
any rate liert’AVI* ei\e only llie portion relating to the lu-i'nins Mliich ap¬ 
peared worth kiioAvniL.. >\s to the histi'iy of the Nintah-- and the texts of 
a feAV'IVcaties hetween tlieni .and llie J’lritish <loveriinient. tiny maj’’he 
seen in two works of sir .1. Maleohn. namely, lii.s Memoir on t'eutral 
India,’'- vols., and hr “ lleporl on the PiaiMiicc of ^lalwa and Adjoin¬ 
ing f)istri< ts," 1 vol., -Ill* : hnt as onr iiiteniiun was to gi\e merei_\ a jirc- 
Iimiiuiry brief notice of f he Naw :ih .-m hor,(' .•^necev-ora the Uogiiins ,aj*c, avo 
have made no use of tlios- tMo Avoi ks. 
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who adopted hiai as her son, and left him some valuable jewels 
when she died. After he had rented the Jaghyr cf Byrsyah on 
the promise of paying a rent of rs. 30,000 per annuiu, ho again 
resumed his predatory habits, by first slaying a rich Hindu land¬ 
holder whilst engaged in the rejoicings of the Hulli festival, and 
then taking possession of all his property. Of the fort of Jagdys- 
pvir he also obtained possession by treachery ; on a pretence of 
hunting he made his appearance before it, and sent a friendly 
message to the principal inhabitants, Kujputs, inviting them to 
his tent. "After entertaining them for a while with })olitcncss, he 
rose on the pretence of Aiistributiiig Attar and Pan, but as soon as 
he had left the tent, some of his men cut all the ropes at a pre¬ 
concerted signal, rushed upon the unsusjiectiug Bajputs, and 
slanghtered them. Now Dust jMuhainnmd Khan took possession 
of Jagdyspur, or Jagdyswar as it was also called, and changed its 
name to Islamnagar. The fort of Bliil.sab he took by a similar 
stratagem ; he fiist slew however in a figlit his old foe Muhammad 
Faruq, whose elephant he mounteil and i-eached th»j fort at sunset. 
The gate-keepers who had heart! of tl)e victory of their master, 
Muhammad Faniq. and saw liis elephant with troops preceded by 
martial stiains, approaching, made no dilliculty in admitting Dust 
Muhammad Khcin, who at once threw before them the corpse of 
Muhammad Faruq. and gave the fort in ch.irge of his own men. 
As the government of Dehli was very wc-ak, Dust Muhammad 
Khan had nothing to fear from it, and wa.s by degtce.s able to 
subjugate tbe greater portiomof M.ilwa. Having in 1728 built a 
strong fort at Bhb])ul, he n atle it bis capital, and removed to it 
from Islarnuagar. After t u* invation of Nadir Shah and his 
departure from India, when the NizHin Qamar-ud-diu j)assed on 
his return march from Dehli to Jiaidcrabad, througii the dominiouH 
of Ddst Muhammad Khan, tbe latter unable to cope with him, 
offered his allegiance which was acce])tfcd, but his eldest son, Yar 
Muhammad Khun, was carried off to the Dekkau as a hostage. 
Dust Muhammad Khan, who had fur more than thirty years carried 
on warfare, and receive! as many wounds on his body, died a 
natural death in 174(1, at the age of €5 years, in Bhcqjili, and left 
six sons. 

The second Nawab of Bhopal was the just moiitioued Yar 
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Muhammad Khan, who was after the demise of his father at once 
sent there from Haiderfibad with the insignia of sovereignty. 
This Nawah appointed the Hindu Bajiram to be his Divan, 
prime minister, lie reigned nearly 14 years, and died in nfto. 
After the Nawab’s demise, his eldest son Fayd Muhammad Khan, 
a boy eleven years old, was placed on the Masuad by Bajirarn, 
whilst others desired JMuhamniad Klniiv, the younger brother of 
the Nawsib to occupy it, but they were soon conquered. Now the 
Peishwa, who had extended his conquests to IMalwa, dejn’ived the 
Naw;ib of several Pergiinnahs. This Nawab, who was of so retiring 
a disposition that ho scav.'oly ever left the town of Bhopal, died in 
1777, without leaving an heir; accordingly, tlie Sirdars consulted 
Maiuulii Bibi, the late Nawjib’s stejMiiother, who had always 
enjoyed great iniluonee, .and by her advice his younger brother, 
Hayat Mnluitnmad Kli.in, wos plae-d on the Masuad, but against 
the will <if Bhu I’egam, the widow of the late Nawab, who was 
herself desirous to rocaisi tin- governnient in lier o\vii hai\d.s, auil 
with ln*r KU]*})orters prejiured o\en to odor armed resi.stance, but at 
last yielded to tlic etitro.ities of the IMiiJi Saliebah, the “Madame 
la mere,” namely, M.'iimil.i Bibi. 

The new soveroigti of lilibj.iU entered into friendly relations 
wiilt the II.RT. Cuinjriny, and obtaiited from the Governor-CTeueral, 
Warreti Hasting*!, a Satiad to:.diming him in his possessions. 
This Nawab was a dovotoe who intortered very little with the 
government, so that tin; hnlios luid it all their own ’,vay : Sahebah 
Bibi, hi.s own wife, is saiii to have tyrannised over the }>euple and 
imposed variou-s hurdeiis upon tln-tu, till at last the counsels of 
Mamiila Bibi again ,]ire.vailod, and i-lie Nawal) appointed (•Jfota 
Khan his jirinie-miuister, .so tliat under her au^piees good govern¬ 
ment was re.stored : both the rich and the poor obeying her, always 
be.stowed upon her the title of Maji S.Iliehah, whilst Chota Kh.'iu, 
who was not only a good administrator but also a politician, kept 
on the best terms with all the Sird.irs as well as the neighbouring 
sovereigns, such as Maln'.ji Sindbia, the Lord of Gwaliar, and 
Ahclyah Bay, the Queen of Indur. He «s said to liave al.so once 
put to flight the IVIarathfi chief llerabao, who had ravaged some 
Pergunnahs of P>hdpal with his Pindarri freebooters : the state¬ 
ment is however rendered somewhat apocryphal hy the remark 
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affixed to it that he dismissed the 100 Fiudarris whom he had 
captured with presents of money and a turban to each of them. 
Bh6 Begum getting jealous of the great power wielded by Ohota 
Khan, fomented disturbances to overthrow it; but he overcame 
his foes with the sword, and continued to administer the State till 
1794, when he died. Then however internal and external troubles 
arose, and lasted even after the demise of llie Nawiib, who expired 
in 1808, and was succeeded by Ids sou, Ghauth Muhammad Khan, 
an insigni^cant iudividual, conquered by liis own cousin, Veziev 
Muhammad Khun, and superaeilcd by hint in the government, so 
that he retained merely the name ot Naw:ib. Vezier Muhammad 
Khun waged war against the State of Nagpur, but withdrew on 
perceiving that it was aided by the British ; in 181‘J however the 
united ti'oops of Sindhia utid of the llstjuli of Nagpiir pressed him 
so closely that they laid siege to lllidpal, and retired only after 
several engagements with the troops of the Nawjib. Vezir Mu¬ 
hammad Khan expired in 181'), after tiuishiug an expedition 
against the Pindarris and sending two envoys to the Kajah of 
Nagpur for the purpose of ctnicluding })e:no. When Vezir Mu¬ 
hammad Khan died ho left two sons, the elder of wlioin being 
averse to take charge of the government, tlie younger one, Nazar 
Muhammad Khan, w'ho had married (^iidasyah Begum, the 
daughter of the deposed Ghauth Muhammad, became Nawnl). 
He was a good administrator, and first ot all entered into friendly 
relations with the British Besident at Shahjchatiabad. He also 
provided an income from the revenues of a Jaghir for liis father- 
in-law, the late Nawah ; ami jfided (.'cneial Adam W’ith his forces 
to stibduc the Pindarris, ll,d reigned only tUice years and three- 
quarters, being accidentally killed at the age of twenty-eight years 
in 1819 by the discharge of a pistol in the hands of a boy, eight 
years old, who was playing with it. In the treaty of 1818 with 
the 11.B I. Company there is a clause that the State of Bhopal 
should always maintain a contingent force of (lt)0 cavalry and 400 
infantry ; this was liowever afterwards commuted into an annual 
payment of two lakhs «f ru[>ees to the British Government, 
whereby the troops necessary for the maintenance of order are 
provided for. Also the Sanad, conveying to the Nawab of Bbopal 
from generation to generation, the possession of the fort and town 
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of Islumnagar with the appurteoauces thereof, by the IViarquis of 
Hastings, Governor-General of India, bears the above date. 

According to Mr. Aberigh Mackey’s “ Native Chiefs and their 
i^tates,” the annual revenue of the State of Bhopal amounted in 
1879 to rs. 20,000,000 and its territory embraced 8,200 square 
miles. 

(Tn hr VOitHnUf'il.J 


THE CULTIVATION OF SCIENCE IN INDIA. 

The suggestions luaile by Mr. U. K. Dutt, B.Sc., which ap¬ 
peared ill the Journal of last month, have led to the following 
letter from a Japanese gentleman, a law student of the University 
of Tokio. In order that .Mr. Masujima’s remarks may be duly 
considered, we will repeat the six fu st suggestions of Mr. Dutt, to 
four of which he mainlv refers. The.se were as follow :— 

].st. 27tut it FEW pcf.'untx he req^dred io ham the gcicnccs ami 
IFtfsfer/i huHjmgr^ at, the xame time, hff maJdng them go 
thriiugh a T^mm-xtig fnarsi; rifJitr in d'Yance or (termang 
or liiaghnul. 

2nd. That thew mm hr appointed teaeherx and lecturers in their 
oirn conntrg. 

.'Ird. That the lectures he de/ii'n'rd in ike vernacular alone. 

'Uh. That iheg he encouraged to u'rite, not merely to translate^ 
lioth elemvniarg and adraneed a-orfes of science in their own 
cernacnlar or any other Irdian language with which (hey 
are ndl acquainted. 

jth. Thai Priu's and Scholarships a*rarded in these classes for 
the spirit of original ristarch and not for mere acquisition 
of hmn'ledge. 

Olh. That both the teachers and scholars he provided wilh money 
to carry on any useful rescan las which they have already 
commenced. 


12 f Gloucester Boat^ N.W., January, 1881. 

1 have read the Journal of the National Indian Asinociation 
published this month, and am glad to find much interesting infor¬ 
mation on the progress of India. I am espeeially interested by 
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tlie suggestions made bj Mr. Butt on the science culture of that 
country ; for while I was in Japan I always had some impressions 
^made on my mind similar to some of these suggestions for the 
advancement of knowledge, not only scienti6c but general, in my 
own country. 

I think it is necessary that tlie suggestions of Mr. Dutt should 
be examined and analyzed minutely with reference to the present 
state of scientific knowledge among the natives and the iiature of the 
vernacular tongue. 1 have no acquaintance with these questions 
in India; but let me present to you some general observations of 
mine as based on the ])resent state of Japan, which country, it 
may bo sani, is very similarly situated witli the Empire of India 
in this respect. 

Japan commenced only ten years ago to adopt the system of 
Western education. Now her boys and girls are taught in Japanese 
wdth elementary iu8tructi«)n sucli as is given to English children. 
She has higher schools to educate her children in the more 
advanced course of such learning. She has also one University, 
consisting of the deiwrtments of Law. Medicine, (Science and Lite¬ 
rature, which are carried on by the Western system of education, 
and taught by both Ja[)anese and Eiiropeans. The object of the 
University is to give the instruction at last in the future) entirely 
in the native tongue. Now the question is, how' to carry out that 
object ? It might be answered that it could be done by translating 
or writing books of instruction in tlie native tongue. But this i» 
not an easy task, and requires! a careful and scientific execution ; 
for the success of an educational work depends ujion the possession 
of the clear, exact, accurate af/d .sy.stematic language in hand, and 
it is a great drawback to the ])n)grcsf, of instructif)u for professors 
to use loo.se aud unsystematic tcrrn.s and to have the trouble 
always of limiting and defining their significations, as is proved 
from the case of Jurisprudence in Japan; and tills is the trouble 
that follows as the result of the unsystematic way first 
adopted in the establishment of that science among us. HeVe is 
a point of contact between the subject of this letter with the 
essay of Mr. Dutt. Therefore I am now going to put some modi^ 
fications to four of his suggestions, viz , I., JII., 1V., VI. 

Let me add to his Jirsi suggestion that these persons so edu- 
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cated iBhould be well versed in their native tongue, for I find that 
the fault of many Japanese students who have stTidied special 
branches of higher education both in Japan and the West has 
been that they are not first well taught in their native tongue, 
and consequently they could not make real use of their study 
either in writing or ]>ractical]y ; they cannot instruct others by 
their pen or teach them the arts based on their study^. 

As to the third suggestion, I would only observe that it would 
ho easily carried out if the first he executed together with my 
addition, and its true aim would not he <liflicult to be attained. 

As to the fiturlh suggestion, let me add that more encourage¬ 
ment should he given to writing than to translation ; for if it l)e the 
object of the suggestioTJS to make the natives at home with scientific 
knowledge, translated works caiiimt accomplish this end, being 
unable to conv(“y the knowledge jaopcrly, however well they may 
be rendered ; it is like looking at .a thing in «iim light, we cannot 
read it in its true form. If it were possible, wdiicli every one does 
not believe, I should like very much b» put an end to the transla¬ 
tion of books except in the cases of leally valuable works trans¬ 
lated into a standard native tongue. 

I Avould add to the ^irth that lunney be .also provided to repay 
the^labour of the scholar.s for w'riting their original works, not 
translatiotJS ; for though Japan ha.s inaiiy jtersons who can idler to 
write hooks with their owji ]icn, they would not do it, simply 
because it taki*< a long time to ])rodiK‘C truly valuable bof>ks, and 
thoy cannot snjij>ort themselves without pay .so long, so they tarn 
themselves to the more easv wav.s of life, to translate bocks of a 
few j)agos in a few weeks and in a meagre manner. 

1 have thus remarked vvitliout any acquaintance at all wdth the 
state of Indian education and the nature of its tongue. I do not 
think India is much advanced in thi.s respect, for I find attention 
is drawm by Mr. Dutt to the eniichineiit of the mother tongue, 
and the establishment of instrumentalities for science culture. Tn 
Japan w’e have societies and p:ipora established for the promotion 
of science, both s])eci;d and general, yet*l have been uhvays }>ut to 
regret that they are often carried on in a meagre sort of m.anner,. 
in ])oor and imperfect language. It would be very happy for 
India if she is not yet so far adv.anced in these matters as Japan ; 
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for then the public interested in her progress may lead her to tho 
true path of progress in knowledge, guided by such suggestions as 
are referred to here. Attention should be directed to carry on 
the Indian education in accurate systematic language for which 
•the suggestion by Mr. Dutt to enrich her native tongue is necessary. 

I hope such suggestions as made by Mr. Dutt will be con¬ 
sidered with respect to education generally—moral, intellectual, as 
well as technical. 

I shall be very happy to hear how the Indian mother tongue 
can be enriched, and to become acquainted with the actual circum¬ 
stances of India and the working of education on her people, as 
this may contribute to the progress of Japanese education. 

11. Masimi-Ua. 


THE CALCUTTA MADllASAII LITERARY CLUR. 

The Madrasah Literary Ciub at Calcutta gave a public recep¬ 
tion to ISIr. Syud Abdur Kahtnan, F.S.S., F.R.C.I., liarrister at 
Law, on his return from England on October 1st, at which many 
of his Mahomedan and Hindu friends were present. The Hon. 
Syud Amir Hosain, Khan liuliadnr, Y.P. of the Club, was to have 
presided, but he having been detained at court, Moulvi KaV>iruddin 
Ahmud took the chair. Speeches of warm welcome to Mr. Syud 
Abdur Rahman were delivered, and a resolution was passed thank¬ 
ing him for his constant interest in the Club, even while he was in 
England. Mr. Syud Abdur ^lahman then made an address, ex¬ 
pressing liis sense of the honbur «lono to him in the flattering 
reception that he had received, and making some interesting 
observations on England and his exjierionce as to the jireparatioii 
for legal practice which he had gone through in that country. Ho 
urged the importance of a Western education, and recommended 
those present to send their sous to Europe for general as 'W'ell as 
for professional training, reminding his Mahomedan friends that 
they should follow the example of the Hindus, who had acted as 
pioneers in regard to EngKsli education. The following remarks 
were made by him upon our country :— 

“ England is a great country and its people is a great people. 
Their Universities, their institutions for many a noble object, their 
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fitatesQianBhip, their politicians, their naval and military organisa¬ 
tions, their progress in science, art and commerce, and above all 
their freedom of speech, their liberty of the press, and their equality 
among their fellowinen, are unrivalled in the world. And all this 
has only taught me the devotion due to my own country. Look¬ 
ing at the bright side of the picture of my four years’ stay in 
England, T must say 1 liave passed many a happy day with 
Englishiiiou at their homes, at their family hearth or otherwise, 
and have brought to you the pleasantest recollections of their 
generous treatnient, hospitality, kindness and their receptions on 
equal footing with their own people. But, gentlemen, I love 
England for another reason—a reason that is calculated to my 
mind to bring about the luture j)rosperity of our mother country, 
and whiclt ultimately will K(a*ve our purposes—it is not that we, 
few Indi.ins go there and <'oine home with honours and dis¬ 
tinctions at their Universities, but England is the only place 
where we meet together devoid of our caste, creed or religion, it 
is tlierc we make no <li3tinction between Hindus, Parsees, Christians 
or Maheniediins, but contract fellowship, friendship and aViove all 
uaili}. It is there alone wc alb^w religious t»)leration, and at the 
end, without further piejudiee, begin to unite.” 

After s])pukiiig of the importance <d' solid education fm* women, 
and expressing his hopes that in time the Zenana system would be 
modified, he concluded with impressing on the students of the 
Madrasah, as the lesson iVom his own experience, the necessity for 
self-help, ‘"'rhis ‘self-help’ mu.st bo accompanied by self-denial, 
uusellishness, patience, jierseverance and detenninatiou. Leave 
out ail your iJ'h : ft»r instani-e. do not say ‘ If I had patrons, of my 
father had heen a rieh man or a judge, I should have got an ap¬ 
pointment,' ami so forth ; for you can yourself make your patrons, 
if at all necessai'V, and get an upjrointinent if you deserve it. 
Follow tlu'se rules and you are sure to succeed in your aim and 
actions without dejrendiiig on others. 1 shall here read to you some 
advice given by that illustrious statesman, Mr. William Ewart 
Gladstone, the Prime ^Minister of England, which he addressed to 
the students of the CJJasgow University—‘Be as.sured that every 
one of you has his }ilace and vocatitm on this earth, and it re.sts 
with himself to lind it. I>o not believe those who too lightly say 
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“Nothing succeeds like successeffort, gentlemen, honest, manffil,. 
humble effort succeeds by its reflected action, especially in youth,, 
better than success which, indeed, too easily, too early gained, 
not seldom serves like winning the first throw of the dice to* 
blind and Stnpify ; get knowledge, all you can, and the more 
you get, the more you breathe u[)on its nearer heights the invigo¬ 
rating air, and enjoy the widening views, the more you will know 
and feel how small is the elevation you have reached in comparison 
with the immeasurable altitudes that yet remain unsealed. Bo 
thorough in all you do, and remember that though ignorance often 
may be innocent, pretension i.s always despicable. Quit yourselves 
like men, be strong, arid the exercise of your strength to-day will 
give you more strength to-morrow. Work onwards and work 
upwards, and may the blo-ssiii"-; of the i\lost High soothe your 
cares, clear your vision and crown your labour with reward.”' 

A vote of thanks to the chair concluded the proceedings. 


THE ROYAL AORK 1;LTERAL roT.LEGE. 

At the distrilmtifui of prizo.*^ and cortilicates, and ihe award¬ 
ing of diplomas, at tin' Royal Agr icultural (\)liege, (^iri'iioestor, 
which took place on I >oft:iuhcr ‘JJnd, -1880, jiresided over 
by the Right ITou. Sir IMicJiucl 11 icks-lleach, JSI.P., ICumar 
Gajendro Naraj'an, of Cooch Bohar, was amongst the throe 
students who received thr-ir diplomas. All three were sati.sfac- 
torily rej^orbid of in regard to their crr^ditahle conduct during 
their f'clleg-e course, and pvrscvei-anee and diligmir-o in work. 
The Chairman, in handing tlio diplf>ma.s, observed that what these 
students had already dour* proved that tho}' pusso.s.sod tire finalities 
which led to success in life, and In* lioped that the step they had 
taken that day would bo the liv.'-t toward a successful future. 
The Principal then made a short address, reminding those who 
had received the diplomas that they had tlius been made mem¬ 
bers of the College. ire*trusled that they would through life 
do the College honour, remembering with gratitude and affection 
their early connection with it. As to Mr. Narayan, coining as a 
stranger amongst them, he had couducted himself tlirougUout 
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his course ku as" to endear liimself to all the students (cheers); 
iho had persevered in conquering difiicultios which others had 
«not had to encounter, and while the whole sympathies of the 
College were with him las!: term, the success with which his 
industry was now crowned woul l[far more than compensate him 
for his previous disappointment. In reviewing the general work 
of the students the I’rincipal mentioned that the examiners in 
practical agriculture had presented very favourable reports, and 
that they liad jplaced Mr. Narayau lirst in the examination. In 
the speech made by the Chairman later iii the proceedings he 
referred as follows to Mr. Nurayan: —•'We have had the 
j)leu.suro ttj-day of fjoiiferriiig the College diploma upon a gen¬ 
tleman £i'<mi the far Kasi (loud cheers). 1 am sure that in doing 
so wo have not felt that lie is a foreigner (hear, hear). We 
recogni'so him like one of ourselves, a subject of the Queen 
(applause). We welcome him and shall welcome more from 
India among us to learn all that eau be learnt in this College of 
the hcieiico and practice of lJritii?h agriculture, and to take back 
with thorn to their own part of h(‘r ^Majesty’s dominions our 
good will and kindly wislios toward all of their country.” 

The following rtmiarks of tlie Chairiuan will be read with in¬ 
terest:—“Gentlemen, 1 tliiiik, if I may venture to say so, that in 
this College you have an advantage which is, perhaps, not enjoyed 
in tlio siiuKi degree by those who are receiving their education at 
our great Universities. I have often thought that the studies 
at Oxford or Cambridge, or at le^st a very lai*go part of them, 
though valuable to the very last i'^egroe for the training of the 
mind, are in comparatively few i.istauces at least such as are 
essential to tho practical performance of the work that lies before 
those Avho ongago in them in their future lives; and it may be 
for that reason that 1 am afraid no inconsiderable number of 
men go to our great Universities without prolltiug so much by 
their studies as they might he expected to do. But here, at 
auy rate, the science which you c<jme here to study is on© V'hich 
every one of you will feel is essential to your future prospects. 
You come here because iu some way or othei; you want to learn 
agriculture. AVhethor it should be your fortune in your future 
lives to be owners of property, or to be occupiers of laud, or to 
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be agents for owners of property, or in whatever capacity you 
may be placed, you look forward in your future lives to having 
something to do which will enable you to turn the knowledge 
you ac<j[uire here to good account. Therefore 1 cannot doubt 
that it is more generally the case than'in our Universities that 
tliose who study hero have thoir real heart in thoir work, and 
that the reports wo liave received to-day are not merely w'ords, 
but are real true statements of the interest wliich is felt by the 
membervS of the College in its studies. * * * But I hope 

and 1 feel sure that those connected with tliis institution will 
never forget that however valuable a knowledge of science may 
be, a knoAvlodgo of i»racrical work is even more important than 
a knowledge of science. A man nifiy be brim full (»1‘ mathema¬ 
tics, of chemistry, and of other kinds of >cit'uces to his lingers’ 
ends, and yet if he will not j)ay due attention to tin; practical 
work of the farm, if he vill not study the peculiar cliuructtMls- 
tics of climate, of soil, and all those niattcu's in uhieh any one 
farm ivill be found to vary from anotlier—if he will not attend 
to the work of his lahourers, and tf» tin* whoh' tiii-m work, with 
proper energy, application tiiul intelligence himself, dejiond u])on 
it that man will never make farming pay. 'Well, then. J do think 
this, that as 1 believe no man can succeed M ithout practice, so no 
man is likely to suceecd a^ a fanner ■without science as v’oll as 
if he po.s.se.ssed it. A man may. thanks t(> his jjractical woi’k, 
go on season after season in tlu' same «lnll round — perhaps even 
a sncce.ssful round to a comparative cxtent---l>ut in ihoso times 
in which wo live he is not aide to turn his praci-ical knowledge 
to thtat account which alo^n* Avill eiiahle him to ho a r('ally suc¬ 
cessful farmer. Wo catiuol, Unit i-i'mciubor—and 1 think we 
must all recognise the fact -Mint lu these days wo have' to deal 
as agriculturists with verv Hillereut conditions to those with 
which our fathers had to deal. We Jiv(! in days in wdilcli the 
discovery of new 2 )roee.‘>se.s of ugricTilturo. of imAv kinds of cul¬ 
tivation. of new machinery and iiuauitions of all kinds, is as 
absolutely nuces«arv for tlu' 2 >vogress <»f agriculture as of any 
other work; ar.d T do think tins, that unhvs a man, ]>y learning 
what he can learn here p('i'haps better than anvw'here else, 
unless a man by such learning is enabled to disc()Vi'r for himself 
the principles on wliich his work is dmie. the priiici^iles which 
should guide him in the a 2 )i>Hcati(m of that ]U'a(;lico which I 
I liojio he will lokrn for liinisolf, that unless lie is able to do 
that, ho cannot put his j>ra(:lical knowledge to the best use, and 
certainly he cannot comjiete with the circumstances of the jire- 
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sent day. Therefore I do feel this, that it is essential for the 
future that farmers, wherever they obtain their knowledge, 
should go deeper into these things than the farmers of 50 years 
ago used to go; that they should bo men, as day by day they 
are gradually more becoming, should be men of energy and of 
education, as well as of practical experience, and in that way 1 
trust that this College will continue to perform, as it has hitherto 
performed, a useful work for British agriculture, and a work 
the results of which will spread not merely through the United 
Kingdom, hut also to the Colonics, and to distant India as wo 
have seen to-dav. * * 1 feel sure that in the future, as 

in the past, all Avho are connected with this College will remem¬ 
ber the words with which j'our Principal almost commenced to¬ 
day’s proceedings in conferring the diplomas on the successful 
candidates—tliat they will romcniber rliat they are members of 
an institution which has a good name and a liigh character to 
maintain, and tliat they will take care, not merely in their short 
< areor here but in their future lives, not only to maintain but to 
increase that character, and spread it tlirough over^’ quarter of 
tlio alobe in whidi their lot may l;c cast.” 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Si'vcral native young ladies have appeared in the University 
E.vaminations lattly held at Calcutta, and Bombav, four of 
\\ln)m were from the Betliune Neltool. Aliss i’ullibai Wadia, 
daughti-r of Mr. Dhiuiiildiai Wadiii, ])reseiited herself at 
Bomb,ay, and sJio is said to Iiavc pas.scd uell, but at present we 
have no precise inbuauatiou as to rc.siilts. 

A Ihirsi (dub is l)eing organisef at Bombay, mainly through 

tlie c\(‘rtions of iMr. P. IM. IMehta^ Mr. .Tum.Svetji N. Tata and 

Mr. M, N. Banaji. • 

* »»» 

Mr. Sorabjee j^lmpurjct* Bengali lias been appoint('d Sheriff 
of Boiulmy lor this year. 

The Mahurani Siiriiomoyo has coulriljuted rs. 5,000 to the 
Patriotic Paud. 


Tlie Empre.ss of India Medal lias been conferred on Mr. P. 
Strecnevassa Bow. dudge of tlie Court of Suuill Causes, Madras, 
and oil Mr. M. B. Bv. X. Kristuama Charriar. (''uraloi- of 
Government Books, whoso ('xertions in* regard to tin; Tamil and 
Tolugu Magu/inc Jatuirinodini are well known to our readers. 

Mr. K. T. Telang, a native barrister, has been ap])oiuted 
Acting Prefessor of LaAvin the Goverament Law School, Bombay. 
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The Cohden Club Medal for an Essay on Political Economy 
has been awarded in the University of Bombay to Mr. 0. H. 
Pandia, a Hindu student of tho Elphinstone College. 

biography of llamcomul Sen, of Calcutta, the grand- 
failtjStbf Babu Keshub Chundor Sen, whose English and Bengali 
I)ii0;i6nary showed his learning and his zeal for education, has 
been lately written by Mr. Peary Chuiid Mittra. Tt is said to 
furnish another example of what perseverance and self-help can 
achieve. Brahmo Fuhlic Opinion remarks : “Unlike others who 
rise only to benefit self, Dewnii Pamcomiil used his position and 
influence more for th(> welfare of his countrymen than for himself. 
The services rendered by him to his country are infinitely more 
valuable than occasional donations by the wealthiest.” 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Syed Nurol ITuda (St. John’s College), of Patna, has passed in 
the 'I'hird Division of the Law Tripos in the University of 
Cambiidge. 

Kumar Gajendro Naraj-aii, juu., of Cooch Behar, has received 
the Diploma of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, 
making him a Member of the College ■ M.R.A.C.) 

The Council of IjCg.'il Education have awarded to Mr. M. D. 
Dafly.sett, of Bombay, late Magistrate and Sub-Judgo in the 
Baroda State, the second jjrize, of the value of £25, in Common 
Law, in connection with the lectures delivered by the Common 
Law Professor. Mr. Dadysett is the first Indian gentleman who 
has received a prize in the competitive Examination held annually 
by the Council of Legal Educ,ation, 

The following gentlomeu lave passed their Final Examination 
at ,the Inns of Court (Lav^ of Real and I’crsonal Property, 
Common Law and Equity.'i. — Mr. Ahsau TLldiu Ahmed (Inner 
Temple); Mr. N. F. Bhandara(Middle Temple); Kumar Gajendro 
Narayan, of Cooch Behar (Middle Temple). 

Mr. C. Akilandaiya (Inner Temple) has passed the Examination 
in Komau Law. 

Mr. D. Iv. Ghose (Lincoln’s Inn), has joined UnivemtJ^ College, 
Oower street. 

DepaHiire. —Mr. Syed Ameer Ali, Presidency Magistrate of 
Calcutta, on expiratiou of leave. 

We acknowledge with thanks the Report of tjie Director of Ruhlic 
Instruction in the Bonibay Bresidcncy for the years 1879-1880, 
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NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The Committee have just issued their Animal Eeport for the 
year 1880, which will be sent to all members of the Association 
in England, and a certain number of copies also are forwarded 
to the Branch Committees in India. Wo need not therefore 
enlarge on its contents. Tlio Committee .state that they “have 
cai'ofully aimed at restricting their eflurts within the special 
lines adopted from the first by tlie Association, avoiding matters 
of political and religious ili-scussion, and have, n-s before, mainly 
endeavoured to increa.so tlio inteiest felt in India by English 
people, to give practical proofs of goodivill towards Indian 
students and other Indians wlio visit Englan(l, and tc^ en¬ 
courage the spread of .sound education among tl’e women of 
India.” The Eeport shows by what metliods these aims have been 
carried out in the past year. The Branches in India are be¬ 
ginning to take np educational and social Avork in a satisfactory 
and active manner, and are enlarging their numbers of co- 
operators, while in London the organisation of the Association 
is becoming more definite. On a later page of this Journal we 
print the First Annual Eeport of the*Northbrook Indian Club, 
established last year by the Sub-Committee of the National 
Indian Association. It shows a good commencement of use¬ 
fulness. We would also call attention to the Office, provided 
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Hie Sub'Ccmimittee, at 6 John Street, Bedford Bow. The 
Sefflceft^yji Capt. A.. McKeile, collects infinrmation iu regard 
jBi»i&inatm^^ Colleges, Tutors. Lodgings, &c., which infor- 
•^^^hle to all native gentlemen from India who 
Already tho Office has proved of assistance in several 
I, and wr have no doubt that when it is hotter known in 
India it will become increasingly useful. The funds of the 
Association much need additional support, and we would urge 
on all who feel that in its various departments it is doing good 
work to contribute liberally and without delay. There is a 
special fund of tho Sub-Committee, and tho general fund of 
the Association; or subscriptions may be appropriated for girls* 
scholarships in India or for promoting unsectarian Zenana teach¬ 
ing; the two latter objects can bo supported either in connection 
W’ith the Indian Branches or iu London. 


R E V IE W S, 


Personal Law or the ]\[oi[ammei)ans. By Sved Amir 
Au. W. 11. Allen and Co. 1880. 

Since the day-s of the Crusades !Mohaiiimedaiu<?nj has been a 
topic of abiding interest with the peoples of Western Europe, 
And of late years the urgency of tho Eastern Question has 
in England had the effect ci' directing the attention of able 
writers to an investigation of the principles and tenets which 
furnish the active force of a ^[ussulman polity. Mr. Free¬ 
man and IMajor Osborn apin’oaching the subject from opposite 
sides meet in tlie common conclusion that the legislation of 
the Prophet, though hone.st and within certain small limits 
usefully effective, was of a most crude and inchoate character, 
at best adapted to the circumstances of such half nomad 
tribes, as those of Arabia^ to wdioin it was in the first instance 
directed; and that the stamp of divine unalterable law 
which was impressed upon it from tiie outset, makes it neces¬ 
sarily fatal to all progress and development in those societies 
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wlierein it is dominaat. In short, Mussulman government 
and political administration in a country, which has attained 
any substantial civilization, is not merely an anachronism; it 
is a positive source of disorder and wrong. 

It need hardly be remarked that tlie actors, who have made 
Mohammedan history what it is, have mainly been those of 
the orthodox and especially fanatical portion of the Prophet’s 
followers, namely, the Sunnis. These, doubtless, have always 
constituted the larger os well as the more powerful and ener¬ 
getic of the two great sects, into which the body of the 
raithful arc divided. Their opi>onents, the Shiahs, have 
hitherto played the less prominent and striking part before 
tlie world. These, however, claim to be in a sense more 
intimately related than the Sunnis to the founder of their 
faith, and they certainly present to ns Islam in its most 
liberal and least dogmatic aspect. The accomplished author 
of “ I’ersonal Law of tlie Mohammedans,” himself a Syed 
exhibiting in his own per.soii a hapjiy union of the best 
European culture and refinement with earnest patriotic 
feelings, seems prepared to contend that pure and iiiidehased 
Moliammcdanism as concvdved and intended by Mohained 
himself, and as jirofessed by the more enlightened Shiahs, is 
not the rigid structure which narrow minded sectaries of a 


barbarous age forced upon Oilcntal countries, but is rather a 
body of teaching which, intermixed and obscured though it may 
be witli the special details of a jieculiar and jwiuiitive social 
economy, yet is callable of taking account of the ever alter¬ 
ing conditions of society; and that rightly apprehended it 


places no real restraint upon true progress and develojiment. 

Mr. Freeman in his “History and Conq^uests of the Sara 
cens ” (p. 53) makes the following very natural remarks ;— 


“ The civil precepts adapted for the dwellers in the Arabian 
desort could hardly be suited to all the exigencies of the magnifi¬ 
cent Empire of Persia. Still loss could the Moslem code bo 
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needed within the neighbouring realm, where the immortal code 
of Justinian was bareljr a century old. But the Koran was driven 
down the throats of Persian and Homan as the all sufficient code 
of jurisprudence as well as theology. It is hardly possible to 
believe that so great a mind as that of Mahomet would have 
perpetrated this absurdity. He was cut off on the very threshold 
of his career of external conquest before he had put forth any 
legislation adapted to the new condition of his followers. He was 
cut offi, it should be remembered, almost in the very act of attempt¬ 
ing to dictate a new Koran.” 

And the advanced school of the Shiahs to which our 
author belongs in effect maintain that their great law giver 
was not in fact gnilty of the enoniioiis political blunder which 
Mr. Freeman is so reluctant to impute to him. The Syed 
says, with some gentleness of expression;— 

“ There can be little doubt that the vesliijes of ancient and 
archaic manners and customs in the Mussulman jurisprudence are 
more or less temporary in their character.” 

And these words may perhaps he understood to convey 
the meaning that there are portions (iven of the Koran which 
have no practical force under modem conditions of society.' 

ITow a divergency of such a fundamcnlnl sort as that 
which is here indicated cnii be possible between two faiths, 
both unquestionably Mohamniedan, becomes intelligible on a 
review of a few historical facts. 

3I*oharaed was horn at Mecca, of the liimily of Hashim, in 
the vear oCO a.d. From time immemorial the Kaaba at 
Mecca had been the sacred place of all the tribes of the 
Arabian peninsula. These tril)es believe themselves to be 
the descendants of Ishmael, and ^iccordiiig to their traditions 
it was-he and not Isaac, as the Jewish Scri])tures assert, who 
was the subject of Abraham’s great act of faith. By some it 
is siq^posed that the Patriarch built the Kaaba, and dedicated 
it as a tettiple to the true God upon- the spot where his hand 
liad been divinely stayed in the sacrifice ; by others that the 
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building had been a gift from Heaven to Adam, and was 
reconstructed-aften the Flood by Abraham and Ishmael. Of 
this holy place the Kuraish tribe, to which the inhabitants of 
Mecca mainly belonged, were the especial guardians, and the 
leading family of this tribe at the’ time of Mohamed’s birth 
was that of Hashim. Muttalib, the grandfather of Mohamed, 
though poor in his circumstances, had had the good fortune 
to re-discover within the precincts of the Kaaba the famous 
well of Zernzem, which had miraculously sprung up before 
Hagar in her distress to enable her to quench her thirst. And 
for this cause, if for no other, he was esteemed the chief man . 
of the city. 

Before the days of Mohamed the Arabs entertained in 
common with the Jews (their nearest relatives in the great 
Semitic family) a clear coiiceidioii of the unity and traus- 
cemleiit power of God, and a deep sense of man's erring 
nature; but like those, too, to wliom the second commandment 
of ;Moses was delivered, they were nevertheless prone to deify 
the likenesses of tilings in the heavens above and in the 
earth beneath, and to seek from these creatures of their own 
hopes and fears the helj) and consolation which they dared 
not ask from the inconceivable and unapproachable Vnity. 
Thus, the Kaaba dedicated by Abraham to the one true God, 
became the home of 1)00 idols, titular deities of the various 
Arabian tubes, and the scene of senseless ami iinseeraly 
idolatrous observances. 

Mohamed w’as ncaily forty years old wdien he first an¬ 
nounced his apostolic mission. For fourteen years he devoted 
himself to preaching the nni]-y and righteousness of God, and 
laboured to restore the faith of his countrymen to wlKit he 
conceived to be its original purity. • He claimed siinplj' to be 
the bearer of an inspired message ; and expressly repudiated 
the i^ossession of miraculous power. With the exception of 
a few converts made from among liis own household and liis 
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immediate personal friends and relations, the people of Mecca 
despised his preaching and rejected his message. Nay more, 
angered by his presumption and irritated by his ceaseless 
endeavours to procure the abolition of the idols, and to do 
away with the ceremonial which in their eyes made the glory 
of the Kaaba, and which, indeed, lay at the foundation of 
their pre-eminence in Arabia, the Kuraish came to entertain 
such an active animosity towards Moliamed as left him at 
last no alternative but to go away from the city, which he 
had thus made too hot to hold him. And at last, not without 
dilliciilty, he and the faithful few whom he had won to his 
side managed to make good their escape to Medina. 

This celebrated event, which forms the commencement of 
the Mohammedan chronological era, took place about the 
year 622 a.d. 

With his arrival at Medina commenced an entirely new 
phase of the Prophet’s career. The sharers of his llight, proto¬ 
types of the Pilgrim Fathers and of the Huguenot Picfugees, were 
distinguished by the virtues, which are usually found in thdfee 
w’^ho leave hearth and home for conscience sake. It was by 
no mere accident that this little band gave to history, by the 
side of a Mohamed, an Abu Bakr, an Omar and an Ali. And 
the “helpers” "who received him with open arms at Medina, 
who, indeed, had invited him to try tliis chance of fortune, 
were" the earnest section of the inhahitants seeking in the 
inspired preacher of hlecca an authority who should over¬ 
come and put an end to the party dissensions of tlicir unhappy 

town. Supported by devoted adherents such as these, few in 

♦ 

numbers though they were, the venture of the I’rophet suc¬ 
ceeded. . From a simple religious teacher Mohamed became 
ere long & tribal chief, the normal condition of M'hose fol¬ 
lowers was that of warfare with all their neighbours, and he 
speedily led them into the road to almost universal dominion. 

I'hc battle of Bedr fought in C24, two years after the llight 
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to Medina, in which a few hundreds of the Prophet’s party 
^iisastrously overthrew the greatly superior forces of the 
Kuraish, their former fellow-townsmen and persecutors, 
proved a turning point in the history of the world. It was 
the first great success of the Faithful, and gave them such 
conviction of the reality of their Master’s divine mission as 
speedily served to render them w’ell nigh everywhere invin¬ 
cible. In a few years Mohamed united substantially all the 
tribes of the peninsula under bis leadership in a holy brother¬ 
hood, which became essentially a religious military order, the 
first, probably, and even now the greatest, tha,t the world has 
ever seen. And in June, 630 a.d., at the head of 10,000 men 
he took possession of the holy city of ISlecca, enforcing upon 
his old opponents tlie Jvuraish by the power of the sword that 
acceptance of his projdictic mission which his most earnest 
and single-minded preaching of earlier days had failed to 
secure. 

The message and the method, which had thus been divinely 
sallUtioncd for the Prophet’s own people, had logically no 
bounds but the limits of humanity, and Mohamed unhesi¬ 
tatingly addressed himself to the gigantic task of giving 
them this extension lie boldly called upon the great 
Empires of Home and I’crsia, which shut in Arabia on its 
landward sides, to yield submission to the Prophet of God 
and his doctrine. * 

Mohamed was not himself destined to do much towards 
efiectiug the realization of his audacious euterprize, astonish¬ 
ingly rapid as its.success eventually proved to be. He was 
somewhat suddenly struck down with fever, and died at 
Medina in .rune, 632 a.d., on his return from the famous 
pilgrimage, which he had made to IHecca, just t'wo years sub¬ 
sequent to the date of his entry into that city as conqueror. 

On Mohamed’s death arose the critical question, who 
should take his. place at the head of the tribes. As yet 
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Mohammedanism could not be said to exist; and unless 
someone should appear, whose authority all should be willing' 
to recognize, the union would dissolve almost as soon as 
effected, and the tribal units would rea^sume their primitive 
individuality. Already the rival towns of Medina and Mecca 
were preparing each to choose its own chief, when Omar, who 
was then perhaps the loading spirit among the companions,’" 
perceiving with a statesman’s glance the critical nature of the 
emergency, generously dropped his own claims, and persuaded 
the people of Mecca to abstain from dividing the Faithful 
and to join with the Medinites in accepting the veteran Abu 
Bakr, father of the Prophet’s favourite wife Ayesha, as their 
military leader and religious head. 

Moharaed left no son, and his only surviving injile repre¬ 
sentative was his cousin, the high spirited and brilliant 
soldier Ali, his adopted son and the husband of his favourite 
daughter Fatima. In this situation of tilings Ali doubtless 
had good grounds fur exjiecting to succeed his father-in-law. 
But notwithstanding his high niiiidcd and honourable <fia- 
racter, he rvas the object of sucli deeji-seated hostility of 
feeling on the part of the Kuraish as in the event largely 
influenced the future of Islam ; and the selection of the 
astute Abu l>akr ill prefcreifce to bim as tlic Prophet’s suc¬ 
cessor, or Khalif, was unquestionably prompted by the truest 
poliitical sagacity. 

The venerable Abu Paikr died in the third year of his 
Klialifate, and events had then made Omar the undoubted 
head of Islam. Ali -was again passed oVyCr in favour of a 
second father-iii-law of the Prophet, and Omar during his 
nine years tenure of power proved himself the greatest 
captain of bis age. Asiatic and lloinaii civilization alike 
were unable to resist the onslaught of,Arab fanaticism; 
and the dominion of the Khalif became firmly established 
over Persia, Syria and Egypt. 
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The astonishing rapidity of the Moharaedan success was 
in a measure the cause of embarrassment to the conquerors 
themselves. They had undertaken the work of imposing a 
primitive and unaccommodating polity upon large popula¬ 
tions of comparatively advanced civilization and of very 
varied conditions, without a thought .of the inadequacy of 
their materials. 


Mohamed had enunciated his precepts and doctrines orally 
from time to time as occasion called them forth, and professed 
to have*rcceived them as messages proceeding immediately 
from God. He recited tliese at the moment of inspiration, or 
sliortly afterwards, behjre the friends or followers who hap¬ 
pened to ho present, and some of whom generally committed 
the passages to writing npou palm leaves, leather, stone and 
other such rude material as lay conveniently at hand. He 
left, however, no systematic code behind him. The Koran is 
but a collect foil such of the palm leaves, hits of leather, 
&c., as the first Khalif, Abu Ifakr, could get together after 
th(f great Prcaclier’s death. Even for the Arabs Ihcniselves 
before the tide of conquest, then setting in, liad brouglit now 
needs, tliest'., alone, failed to furnish a sutlicient code of morals 
and law, and tlio sayii^s and decisions of ]\lohamed, as they 
could be doj)o.scd to l)y bis*^surviviiig coinpanion.s, wero 
eagerly sought after to siipploment the detioiency. Xaturall}’ 
the autliority of tliese traditioirs from the very out.set varied 
greatly with the person responsible for tlieni ; and the discus¬ 
sion and exposition of tlie law, drawn from sucli sources as 
these, early became, under tlie exciting circiiuistances of the 
time, a pursuit in which the subtle Arab intellect delighted 
to engage. 

Tlie stress which ensued on the enlargement of the field 
of political activity had not occurred in the lifetime of 


Mohamed, and tlie Koran, so far as it is positive, seems to be 
little more than an enlightened luodification and development 
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of the tribal customary law, such as was administered by the 
chief at his tent door, and therefore naturally resembled in 
important respects the Mosaic code of the Jews. Thus the 
system constructed from Mohamed’s direct utterances alone 
had no larger scope tlian the horizon furnished by the insti¬ 
tutions of imperfect, Arab, civilization. The Prophet's two 
immediate successors, busier with conquest tlian with law, 
without liesitation adopted the procrustean method of solving 
juridical difficulties. But when a successor to Omaij had to 
be sought the disputants of Kufa had already opened broader 
views, and the fanaticism of those who, with the Koran in 
one hand and the sword in other, liad so wondrously estab¬ 
lished the irresistible i)owcr of Islam, felt it needful to make 
sure beforehand of the new Khalif’s doctrine. Our author 
tells us that,— 

" The Khalifate was offered to Ali on condition-that he should 
govern in accordance with the precedents established by the two- 
former Khalifs. Ali declined to accept office on those terms^ 
declaring that in all cases respecting which he found no positive 
law or decision of the Prophet he would rely on bis own judg- 
xnenji.” 

Tliis answer not merely lost Ali the leadership of the- 
Faithful for the third time, but it marked the earliest and 
principal point of divergerice between the great Sunni and 
Shiah sects. 

It would be out of place here to dwell on the origin, older 
than Islam itself, of the bitter passions which divided the 
adherents of Mohamed’s house from the Ommiad, or on the 
pathetic episodes out of which the Shiah party grew. Family 
animosity, pursued with almost unintelligible relentlessness 
and persistency, only emphasized and intensified differences 
which in themselves wore radicaL All’s declaration might 
doubtless be understood to afford foundation for the worst of 
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despotisms, and the demand of his opponents, narrow as its 
spiiit was, perhaps in a sense amounted to a stipulation for a 
constitution. But in view of AU’s exceptionally close con¬ 
nection with the Prophet, and of the part which had been 
played by him in the propagation of the faith, the attitude 
which he thus more boldly than prudently took up may be 
obviously construed as an assertion of the claims of reason, 
and as an eflbrt to reduce dogma to its smallest proportions. 
And it has under this aspect been made to furnish witl'in the 
limits of Islam itself standing ground for remarkable liberality 
of opinion and action. 

The Syed states that,— 

“According to the Shiah doctrines the oral prec^ts of the 
Prophet are in their nature supplementary to the Koranic ordi¬ 
nances, and their binding edect depends on the degree of harmony 
existing between them and the laws of the Koran. Thus, those 
traditions, which seem to be in conflict with the positive directions 
in the text are considered to be apocryphal. The process of elimi¬ 
nation is conducted upon recogci' led principles founded upon logical 
rules and definite data. These rules have acquired a distinctive 
type among the.Mutazalas, who have eliminated from the Hadis 
Kuihi (the holy traditions) such alleged sajings of the Prophet as 
appeared incompatible and out of harmony with his developed 
teachings as explained and illustrated by the philosophers and 
jurists of his race.” '' 

« 

And he adds :— 

“The Shiahs have entirely dissociated the secular from the* 
spiritual power. In Shiah countries the church and the state are 
distinctly separate from each other.” 

Of the Mutazalas, among whom he ranks himself, be gives 
a most instructive account :— 

“ The school of the Mutazalas, regarded by Shahrastain and< 
othera as an oflshoot from the Shiah branch, differs from the 
parent stock in essential particulars. The rise of this independent 
school forms one of the most interesting features in the history of 
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Islam. It originated in the secession of Wasil ben Ata, a con¬ 
temporary of Abu Hanifa, from the doctrines taught by Imau 
Hassan al Basri (of Bussorah). 

“Hassan was educated in the school of the early Fatimide 
philosophers, and the liberality of his views was in remarkable 
contrast to that of his age. Wasil imbibed knowledge at the 
same sonree, but he separated from Hassan on the question of free 
will and predestination, and founded a school of his own. His 
disciples have from the fact of his secession assumed the designa¬ 
tion of Mutazalas or AhUul-lltizal (separatists or Protestants). 
Wasil soon formulated the principles which constituted the basis 
of his difiference from the other existing schools. His impulsive¬ 
ness often led him to overstep the limits of moderation in his 
antagonism of intellectual tyranny; yet the general rationalism 
which distinguished his system of philosophy and jurisprudence 
from every other attracted the most advanced and cultured minds 
to his side. Imam Zamakhohri (the author of the Kasshuf), Abul 
Hassan Ali ul Massondi, Imun (historian and doctor), tljc authors 
of Jlouzat us Safa and Mahih us Siyar were all Mutazalas. There 
can be no doubt that the moderate Mutazalas represented the 
views of Ali and the most liberal id learned of his early descend¬ 
ants, for the doctrines of the Fatimides bear a strong analogy to 
those of the school founded by Wasil and reformed by Zamakhohri. 

“ It is a well known fact that the chief doctors of the Mutazalas 
were either Fatimides themselves or were educated under the 
Fatimides. The Mutazalas maintain that justice i| the animating 
principle of human actions, justice being the embodiment in action 
of tlie dictates of reason. They niaiutain further that there is 
no eternal, immutable law, as regards the actions of man, and that 
the divine Qrdiuances which regulate his conduct are the fruits of 
individual and collective development; tliat in fact the commands 
and prohibitions, ‘ the jiromises and the threats ’ which have been 
promulgated among, or held out to, mankind, have invariably 
been .in consonance with the progress of humanity, and that the 
law has always grown with.the growth of the human mind.” 

It will be at once surprising and agreeable to many 
English readers to leani that such a description as this can 
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truly represent any section of Islam. There was even a 
period during the Abbaside dynasty wlieii it seemed likely 
that Mutazala principles would become dominant in the 
Mohammedan system :— 

“The doctrinea of AhUul-Uizal- were adopted by Abdidlah-al- 
Muniun. He and his two immediate auccessora attempted to 
introduce the Mutazalitc philosophy throughout the Moslem world. 
Unfortunately for Islam orthodoxy proved too powerful even for 
those sovereign pontiffs.” 

Unfortunately for Islam, doubtless, considered as a type 
of civilization, but it may be added nevertheless that such a 
result was inevitable. The true force of Islam resided in the 
military zeal and devotion, engendered of a rigid .system of 
revealed dogma, hlr. Freeman lias com])ared the early 
Moslem witli tlie English rurilans and 5'colch Covenanters 
of the seventeenth century; and the parallel seems to be just. 
Belief in a precise formula an<l the assurance of a commission 
from Clod to fight for its truth in both instances rendered the 
political soldier inviiioible. It was the yunni rather than 
tlie Sliiah wlio supplied the element to wiiicli Islam owed its 
contentious vitality and success. 

But the exigencies of practical administration compelled 
even the Sunni, as has been ab(k\c nuntiemed, to seek for 
authority outside tlio written word of tlio Koran; au(f by 
degrees a A'ast anioiuit of doctrine became accepted by 
the legists of this sect as the utterances of their Master 
traditionally preserved. TIic Koran itself naturally enough 
reflects a Semitic polity cognate with that of the Jews. But 
the Moslem doctors, who in the first two centuries of Islam 
fused the Koran and Traditions together into a system which 
claimed, and indeed still claims, for itself liniility and per¬ 
fection, also contrived to draw within the Moslem pale some 
material that bears a striking resemblance to Homan Law. 

c 2 
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Syed Amir Ali considers this to lie tlie result of an accident; 
but may it not be otherwise explicable ? At the time when 
Islam was launched upon the world there was no organized 
state law in any oriental country. The tribe or the village 
managed its own affairs under its own head by its own 
customaiy rules. Such central or over-ruling imperial power 
as there might be subsisting in no wise concerned itself with 
the interior of these units. The civilization of the Jiomaii 
Empire on the other hand was of a far more advanced type, 
and the magnificent code of Justinian, which was not a 
century old at the date of Hegira, dealt comprehensively with 
the proprietary and personal rights of individuals under every 
variety of circumstance. 

Sir II. Elliott, speaking of the ^foslem conq[uerors in Sind, 
with some aptness remarks;— 

“ Brought np iu their native deserts, with no greater knowledge 

of schemes of administration than was to bo obtained by studying 

the phylacteries of the Bedouins, and invo.sted suddenly with 

dominions which they were not competent to manage, however 

easily they might overcome and subdue them| the Arabs were 

compelled to seek in the political institutions of their subjects the 

means of realizing the exactions which they felt it their right to 

demand.” ^ 

* 

^This must have been c.specially tlie case in the provinces 
which had been taken from the Uoinan dominion ; and it is 
hardly pdlsible but that the new i(lea.s presented to them by 
the Equity Jurispnidence of, tlie Code, with which they must 
have been thus brought into contact, should have been with- 
outdnfluence on tlie minds of Moslem politicians and legists. 

However ibis may be the ingredient of foreign aspect is 
not sufficient to affect the geneml cliaracter of the system, 
and the Sunni lawgivers have practically stereotyped and 
made compulsory for all time, and for all conditions of society, 
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ethical and religious views wliich were tlie product of an ill 
instructed intelligence working on the materials of an im¬ 
perfect civilization. Sad indeed is the outlook of people, 

who under Moslem doininatiou are forced to accept “dead 

« 

revelation ” like this as the final and completest exposition 
of God’s providence, and as the divinely perfected scheme of 
human government. 

We shall probably do little injustice to the enlightened 
author of the work under review if we assume that few 
persons are likely to be more sensible than himself of the 
fatal insufficiency of the narrow and inflexibly rigid Sunni 
system to meet the wants of growing nationalities in these 
modern days. He would hardly make much effort to uphold 
tlie efficiency of the political and ethical structure which Mr. 
rreeman so ruthlessly attacks. ludeed, it is not difficult to 
discern that, patriotic jMussulman as he is, he rests his con¬ 
fidence in the future of Islam rather upon the S 2 )read of Shiali 
principles in their most advanced form than upon any re¬ 
habilitation of orthodox doctrine. 

In truth, orthodoxy was iu jilace only so long as Islam 
was, in the manner of a fairy ring, growing oh its outside. 
It crushed all springs of inteniai' growth and development; 
and dissociated from dominant jiower it was without a raj^soii 
d'Hre. 

It is very noteworthy, however, that at the iirgsent time 
large populations of the Mohammedan faith iu Asia and 
in Africa are actually under foreign rule, and have their law 
administered by non-Moslem tribunals. England in India 
and France iu Algiers are engaged in the remarkable task of 
giving effect to the injunctions and Joctrines of Islam among 
iheir Mohammedan subjects. So far as the Sunnis are 
concerned, and they constitute the bulk of those with whom 
our Indian courts have to do, the situation is a false one; 
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but the SJliali principles adapt themselves to it as to a normal 
condition of things.- It is thus a juridical inquiry of tho 
highest interest and importance to search out and establish 
the basis and tendency of the actual living law, which our 
Indian Mussulmen at the present day expect and are content 
to have meted out to them. 

In India all law is personal rather than local, and the 
Mohammedan populations are largely intermixed with Hindu. 
But in Africa such cause of complexity is absent. The 
French courts of Algeria have thus a peculiar opportunity 
for bringing out the best development of municipal law that 
can spring from a Mussulman source, and the Syed has ver}' 
M'isely availed himself extensively of their decisions for 
illustrations of that limited departiiKUit of Mohammedan 
jurisprudence to which Lis work is directed. 

This notice has already run to so great a length that little 
space is left for mention of the actual contents of the volume. 
The introduction gives some historical details, which are very 
necessary b>r the general reader, and which serve to render 
clear the ndative positions of the Sunnis and the Shiahs in 
Islam, ft also supplies inforinatioii on two important tojacs. 
Marriage with its incidents and Slavery, which could not 
well have been given in f'le text. The heads under which 
theigemral subject is treated arc, Succession to Property 
among tli(‘ Sunnis and the Sliisihs, Conflict of Law, Status of 
Legitimacy, Adoption luliation and the Doctrine of Acknow¬ 
ledgement, The Patrla Fotestns, Xiiglit of the Mother to the 
Custody of her Children, Status of Marriage, Illegal and 
Invalid Marriages, Bights and Duties of the Married Parties, 
Antenuptial Settlements, Dissolution of the Marriage Tie 
proceeding from the Husband, the Wife, by Consent, or by a 
Decree of the Judge respectively, Status of Infancy and 
Guardianship. 
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It may perhaps be objected that tlie order in whicli these 
have been taken is not so logical as it might with advantage 
be made; but probably something in this respeqt lias been 
sacrificed to the exigencies of the lecture room, for which the 
substance of the volume appears to have been originally 
prepared. In particular, the chapter on “ Conflict of Law ” 
hardly seems to be in its best place, and much that would 
appear properly to belong to it is dispersed under other 
lieads. ft is in itself very atti-active, and opens a field of 
jurisprudence which has in England and America necessarily 
received more practical atteniLon than elsewhere. The 
author observes :— 

“ Since the Moslem sovereigns have entered into treaty stipu¬ 
lations with the Christian Powers of Europe, and Christendom 
itself, renouncing its former bigotry, has admitted, to some extent 
at least, the Mussulmau nations to the common enjoyment of the 
jus geniium, the rigour of the Mohammedan law lias been considcr- 
.ably relaxed. A Mus.sulman, therefore, may now acquire a foreign 
domicile without ceasing to he a Moslem. 

The new conditions of modern political necessities, when 
millions of IMohammedans arc subject to non-Moslem geveruments, 
and aro ]jrotected as Must'/mins in the enjoyment of their civil 
rights and privileges, would also aflect materially the ancient view 
of the Mussuhuan law.” ' 

And it is obvious thiit the iutioductioii of MohiiiiiuiGdaii 
materials must often give to the prohlcins which arise under 
this head not a little additional complexity and interest. 

The Syed devotes considerable space in this volume to the 
exposition of woman’s rights under IMussulniaii law, and 
dwells with justifiable pride upon the great eiilighteument of 
^lohammedan as compared with English jurisprudence in this 
respect:— 

“ IToder the Isl%nic laws a woman occupies a superior legal 
position to that of her English sister. As long as slie is unmarried 
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she romains under the parental roof, and nntil she attains her 
majority she is to some extent under the control of the father or 
his representative. As soon, however, us she is of age the law' 
vests in her all the rights which belong to her as an independent 
human being, she is entitled to share in the inheritance of her 
parents along with her brothers, and, though the proportion is 
different, the distinction is founded on a just comprehension of the- 
relative circumstances of brother and sister. On her marriage she^ 
does not lose her individuality. She does not cease to be a sepa¬ 
rate member of society, and her existence does not ‘ merge’ in that 
of her husband ; no doctrine of ‘ couvorture ’ is recognized; and 
her prdperty remains hers in her individual riglit. She can sue 
her debtors in the open courts without the necessity of joining a 
next friend or under cover of her husband's name. She continues 
to exercise, after she has passed from her father’s house into her 
husband’s home, all the rights which the law gives to men. All 
the privileges which belong to her as woman and a wife are secured 
to her not by the courtesies that ‘come and go,’ but by the actual 
text in the book of the law. She can alioiiatc or devise her pro¬ 
perty without asking the leave of her husband.” 

• 

Tlio coutracl of laarriago gives the man no more power 
over tl>c woman personally tliaii tlie husband has over the 
wife in England, and none whatever upon lier goods and 
properly. Moreover, Islamic law seems soimdimos even to 
go out of its way to secure the wife agfiiu.st being wronged 
bv her busband, for,— 

“ When no dower is fixed at the time of marriage, oj* has not 
been distinctly specified either before or after marriage, or has 
been intentionally or nnintentionally left indotorminato, the woman 
becomes entitled to what is calloil the the dower of 

her equals, or the customary dower.” 

And ill regulating the mahr-i-mid tho court has regard to- 
the social position of the^ woman’s family, the wealth of her 
husband, her own intollcctiial attainments or personal attrac¬ 
tions, the circumslances of the time, and the conditions o f 
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society surrounding her ! Wheu may we hope that the fair 
girl graduate of Girtou or Newnhani will receive the like 
consideration from Her Majesty’s High Court of Clianccry ? 

The book is written in clear and idiomatic English, which 
would be rema:^kable eveii if it came from the pen of a British 
born subject of Her Majesty; and it may be studied with 
pleasure and advantage by the non-professional reader. As 
an apology for Mohammedan jurisprudence in at least one of 
its aspects, and a vindication of its sufficiency, when ad¬ 
ministered l)y unbiassed tribunals, to m(‘.et the reasonable 
recpiireinents of a ^lussulmaii population under modern 
political circumstaTiccs, and ns an essay on comparative law 
it will repay tlie serious attention of the jurist. 

J. r>. VllEAi:. 


India jn 1880. By Sir hrciiAia) Temi’J.i:, late Governor of 
Bombay, Lieuteiiaiit-(h)veriior of Bengal, and J'inance 
^Minister of India. London : John Murrav. 

Ko one could have been belter entitled than Sir Itiehard Tenjple 
to convey to the English public a general idea of the vast tleld 
of interests and aspiiations that i;ire contained in the British 
Empire of India. A residences (L nearly thirty years in the 
country, journeys in the public service over every i)arl of it, 
high public employment in the three 1‘resiliencies of Bojigal, 
Madras, and Bombay, and in every province of the Empire 
but one, are ijualiticatioiis for writing a Look about India 
that could not have been betti'.r employed than in the labour 
which has resulted in the work before us, entitled “India in 
1880.” 

So large a subject could scarcely have been treated of in 
a smaller space than the 29 chapters w'hich fill this volume 
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of 500 pages. Though' India in 1880 ” constitutes therefore 
what might he called a large booh, it is, relatively to its 
subject, a small one, and small in the best sense of the word, 
as condensing the greatest possible amount of general infor¬ 
mation about India within the smallest possible compass 
consistent with anything like justice to the magnitude of the 
subjects discussed. Questions ino.st frequently addressed to 
the M'riter in England have served him as a very safe guidance 
for the knowledge which Englishmen would hiin have about 
India; and the chapters which the answers to those questions 
fill in Sir lUchard Temple’s work will go far to dispel that 
ignorance or indifference about India which has often been 
imputed to English readers, but which has really been some¬ 
what involuntary on tlieir part and due to the want of such 
easily accessible and compressed information as is contained 
in the latest work on the subject. The writer however has 
had even a higher and betb-r olyuct than the mere removal of 
ignorance, and that is the promotion of .s^'injiatliy and friendly 
feeling betweem the people of Knglaiid and the peojde of 
India. “My story,” he .says at the end of the jirefiice, “ will 
have been told in vain, unless tlie rciulcr shall be induced to 
feel an aftcctionate regard for India and the Indians.” AVe 
trust and believe that neither from tliis point of view will his 
storY have been told in vaiij. 

The book begins with a descri]>lion of the chief objects 
of beauty in nature and art contained in India, and here we 
can only regret that .some sketclies should not have accom¬ 
panied the description. The writer then ])asses to an account 
of the European classes in India, and from that to a most 
interesting review of the Native State.s, and to an estimate of 
their progress and condition, material and otherwise. The 
state of national education, of missions, of everything con¬ 
nected with law, of the laud and its products, of the roads 
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and railways, of tbe public licaltli and famine, of the army 
and navy, of the revenues and taxation, of the zoology and 
sports, constitute the remaining leading divisions of the work, 
under each of which everything best worth knowing is told 
with force and perspicuity. 

Although Sir lUcliard Temple takes in general a hopeful 
view about Indian ahairs, he docs not fall into the error ol‘ 
that unrcflective optiniioin which is perhaps as fatal to pro¬ 
gress as its less agreeable converse. "Weak points are indi¬ 
cated, if with delicacy,et with precision and clearness, and 
the skill with which lu’ describes the general tendency of 
native feeling and opinion leaves perhaps nothing to be 
desired. Sir Richard I'cmple recognises the aspirations of 
the educated sections of native society for self-government 
and political representation, and tells us that such ideas 
“have never before been .sf) fully defined nor so openly 
declared a.s they are at yu’OMUit.” Such Kelf-governmenb, he 
points out, is one of the iiiius of e.\isling administrative 
arrangements ; as for e.x.'uiiple in the aj'])oiiitmeiit of natives 
to the Legislative ('ouneil of the Coveruor-deiicral of India, 
and to the several Local Legislatures ; in their capacities of 
honoraiy magistrates in the interior of the districts, of jury¬ 
men, of assessors to the jiulge.s in criminal trials, or of 
members of arbitrati'Ci Iribuiiahs. The administratioiv of 
funds raised for local jairposes; the management of schools, 
hospitals, and dispensaries, fall in part under native manage¬ 
ment. Natives also form the great majority of municipal com¬ 
missioners ; and in Caleiittn, Iloinbay, and elsewhere, enjoy 
the electoral franchise for the choice of members of the 
municipal corporation'''. The (rovernineiit also regards with 
favour the native as.soriations in mosf of the capital cities, for 
the avowed purpose of representing their views or making 
known their gricvaiKo^s 127). Sir Richard Temple sees, on 
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the whole, “ many gleams of sunshine ” iu the national pro¬ 
spect. The peasantry, he considers, are “ at least jjassively loyal 
to the British Government; ” and among the educated classes^ 
though there are symptoms of discontent here and there, 
there is every assurance tliat the great majority of the men 
whose niind.s are formed by the language, literature, and 
science of England, will remain faithful to the British Sove¬ 
reign and nation.” 

The population ’and area of India are so vast that it is 
perhaps not possible to rely witli very much confidence on 
the generalizations on such subject.s of any single individual. 
'N'evertheless, the tendency of thought may, to some extent, 
be recognised by an iiiLelligont observer; and Sir Bichard 
Temple’s remarks on the iliivction ()f native religious and 
philosophical opiiiiou are full of interest. The si)read of the 
Brahmos, who have cast olf their old Hindu mythology, 
and without becoming Christians ha\o accepted whatever 
is best in Christian inoralily and theistic: thought, is ])oiuted 
out as “ one of the phenomena ('1 the lime in India” (130). 
It is a remarkable fact that tin* Hindus, wliose ndigiou 
has been overtlirown by tlie inilucuce parti} of Christian 
missionaries, should not turn for ivluge to Christianity but to 
the religious ideas that marked llie oiiginal^teacliing of tlie 
Brahmins and of Buddha, bofoie the.MJ ide.as became encrusted 
with mythology and sj)oill by ct irrupt ions and .superstitions. 
It is to the writings thus (.om]uised in the name of Vedic 
literature, to the ethics and primeval leligioii of their pre¬ 
historic ancestry, that edueated native opinion is said to be 
turning ; while the later and more elaborate writings of tlie 
Hindu priesthood are coming to be disregarded. This is the 
result of Wefstern education ; and the effect of missi«)nary 
teaching has thus been to raise new and more formidable 
opponents to the Christian faitli, uhom it has been thought 
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necessary to meet by special missionaries from Oxford and 
Cambridge, relieved from the usnal duties of tlieir class and 
directed rather to the questionably useful task of religious 
controversy and argumeut (175). 

Special interest naturally attaches to Sir Kichard's chapter 
on Finance, for, as he truly says, " Good government, military 
defence, progressive administration, political and diplomatic 
management, material iinpiovement, jnoral advancement and 
.•spread of civilization would be of no avail to save the 
Emjnre, if the ecjnilibriuni between income and expenditure 
were permanently lost, and if national insolvency impended ” 
(441). The whole subji..jt is clearly explained, and adverse 
criticisms on the fiiiaiicial system of the Empire fairly 
.stated, with .sati&riictorv replies suggested to most of them. 
To such oV)jcclioiis as that expenses arc not adecpiately con¬ 
trolled, that the military exjH iises are overwhelming, that the 
civil administration is costly, or that the public works arc 
iiiiremunerativ(‘, practical experience has supplied the vrriter 
willi effective arguments, in justification of the j^olic}^ that 
has. been pursued. At the same time a doubt occurs as to* 
the balance of income and expenditure. The writer shows, 
for instance, that the aimual expenditure fur 1878-0, amounted 
to fit! millions sterling and lie exjilaiiis the system by wbicb 
the revenue for the same time is slated to be G5 million.? 
(24i)j. But tlien he abo explains that the net annual revefnie, 
when deductions have been made for cdiarges of collection 
and the like, is only 4 !-l millions (48-’>) ; so that, if wo place 
the ordinary aiiminl expcnditine at 55 millions (tliat is to 
.say, wlien the expense of an Afghan war is omitted), we 
shall be led to lliiuk tliat the adverse critics may not be so 
far wrong, when we find eve^i a hopeful writer like Sir 
Iticliard Temple sa) iiig of such a fact that it “ ought, indeed, 
to in.spire the anlhoritios with a spirit of caution, and prevent 
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them from being led away with the thought that an Empire 
of which the annual accounts show receipts of G5 millions 
sterling, must be able to afford a liberal expenditure ” (242). 

In recent years the value of Indian exports has exceeded 
that of imports by 16 niillioiis a j’^ear on tlie average. India 
sells far more to England and foreign nations than she buys 
from them. It is interesting to note the increase of direct 
trade between India and foreign countries, instead of that 
trade passing mediately througli England as'in former days. 
Nearly 40 per cent, of the external trade is now with foreign 
countries, the remaining 60 being with England (3111). The 
trade with France is greater tliaii that wi'di the United 
States, and with the United States than with Italy; audit 
is increasing between India and the Au 5 trali;in colonies. 

With respect to the objecta of trade Sir Uichard Temple 
gives an excellent account in chapter X\'I i., calling attention 
to the fact, that while the raw products of India are generally 
inferior ill quality to those of other connliies (lor instance, 
her raw silks to tllose of China or Italv, and her cotton to 
that of America), yet tliat iier merit consists in producing 
these and other things “cheaply, abundantly, and passably 
good.” lint even from this generalization there are some 
notable exceptions. Her tea, wliich is now used in the 
English markets chielly for flavouiing (.'liineso tea., will per¬ 
haps before long rival tliat of China iii/juantity as it thus 
already does in quality. The increase of the lea trade is 
“among the economic events of tlie time; ’ the production 
of tea having risen in 30 years from nothing up to 34 millions 
of pounds annually, valued at three millions sterling (202). 
It is remarkable, too, that “the quality, ami the astonishing 
increase in the quantity, of Indian cfifl'ee are fast causing the 
Arabian coffee, so famous of old, to be superseded” (280). 
Of these and other raw products. Sir liicliard l*emple gives 
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elsewhere .some interesting statistics. About 4 millions of 
cwts. of raw cotton are exported annually, 5 millions of 
cwts. of jute, 21 millions of cwts. of rice, and the total out¬ 
put of the collie lies is reckoned at 1 million tons a year 
(481). 

The revenue on opium produces on the average 9 million 
pounds sterling a year, on the Western or Bombay side being 
raised by export duty, and on the Kastern or Bengal side 
being sold by auction from the State factories to the mer¬ 
chants who export it to China. Sir Bichard Temple admits 
that it would be possible apply the system of the western 
to the eastern side, but that a fear of loss of revenue has 
hitherto hindered the authorities from instituting any change, 
[f the Govennnent did not make cash advances to the poppy- 
cultivator.s, capitalists and other.?, we are told, would do so, 
so that no change would really altect the exportation of the 
drug to China. And with regard to the Government export¬ 
ing opium at all, and therefrom deriving a large revenue, he 
arguc.s that this revenue repre.seiits a heavy tax on the drug, 
and that if opiimi .still donriblies in India, in spite of such 
weight, it would “lourish still more were that weight removed. 
“To abandon tin* taxation would be to injure the treasury, 
leaving no cl.eek upon the con.sumplion of the drug, but 
rather giving .‘101110 encourageineni thereto” (240). Into4he 
question of our duty toward.? the Chinese, in A'iew of their 
W'ish to prevent the importation, Sir Bicliard Temple declines, 
to enter, a.s not ]>ertaiiiing to a book about India. 

The chapter on the Land Tax and I^anded Tenures cannot 
fail to prove attractive to many. Under native rule it appears 
that the State gradually absorbed as land tax more and inoi’e 
of the profits of cultivation, till nothing but bare subsistence 
w^as left to the laudowmer; but the British Government ad¬ 
heres to the principle that only a moderate percentage of the 
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rent or profit of cultivation shall be taken as land tax. The 
scientific survey, called the “ Record of Right®/’ which enters 
into the circumstances of every field of eveiy village in all 
provinces but Bengal and Bchar, with a view to the fair 
assessment of the land tax, “ constitutes the most laborious 
of all the tasks essayed by the Britisli India, and this enor¬ 
mous task has been accomplished within 40 years, that is 
between 18.‘15 and 1875 ” (214). Tlie land tax, which pro¬ 
duces on the average 21 millions sterling a year, is still 
“ assessed at such rates as leave a inaigin of real profit to 
the owner.” And if it is found to have been fixed too high 
uccording to lliis principle, “ steps are always taken for its 
reduction” (216). 

The tenure of the present proprietoi’s of the North- 
Western Provinces and the Panjab ami elsewhere is that 
which perhaps deserves most attention. Sir Richard Temple 
grieves justly over their indebtedness : ' Nothing can be 
more disappointing to those wlio have done their best to 
assess the land tax modcratelv, and have so assessed it 
according to all available data, in order, among other things, 
that th^pfessent proprietors may live in manly independence, 
untrammelled wiili*llei^, than to find that these men are 
nevertheless but too often'burdened in this manner” (221). 
It is due, he says, not to fete land tax being too high, but to 
•their thriftless and extra TJ^^nt habits which consign them to 
the'mercies of the money-lender. 

Irish tenants might read with some reasons, for envy Sir 
Richard Temple’s account, of the Act of 1859,'^that protects 
tenant-right in Bengal add Behar. / That a tenant, who had 
been in uninterrupted occupancy for years, should not^ in 
the absence of specific agi’cenient be liable to have his rent 
arbitrarily raised, and that any demand ^f the landlord to 
raise such rent should only be possible through a court of 
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justice, are regulations not likely to be long ignored in the 
West. Altbougb it is theoretically possible, as Sir Eicbard 
Temple points out, for tlie landlords to evade this enactment 
by not allowing any tenant to liold for 12 years, or by 
ejecting them near the end of their tei iii, this rarely happens, 
and the number of tenants-at-will that thus pass into occu¬ 
pancy tenants continually increases. Nevertheless there is 
depression in Behar, among the causes mentioned being “ tlie 
density of the population and the multiplicity of people 
demanding to cultivate u])on any terms, however meagre, 
which they can obtain ” (,22G}. They are for the most part 
teuants-at-will without any rights. Sir llichard Temple 
inclines to think that, speaking of India generally, native 
opinion wonhi welcome furtliei' legislative change in the 
direction of tenant-right (228;. 

It is probable that Sir lliehavd Temple s chapter on the 
Foreign Eelations of India, comprising his remarks on 
Afghanistan and the reteiiti<'ii of Candahar, will jiromote 
most, and in some (iuart(?r.s ho-^tile, criticism. With respect 
to Candahar as an alternative British garrison to Pishin, Sir 
Eichard Temple slates faiily the argaments on both sides, 
and decides in favour of reiainir g Candahar, as best con¬ 
trolling Southern Afghanistan and the route to and fipm 
Herat. Among his reasons are the moral effects likely to 
accrue from the defeat at Mai wand of some British forces in 
1880. “The spell of invincibility must be mamtaiued in -a 
dominion which partly depends on tlie force of opinion. It 
would be injurious to British repute, if the Afghans were to 
fall into the error of supposing that the Government would 
be disposed to evacuate a territory because it had been the 
scene of defeat” (440). There are many to whom this 
reasoning will not appear conclusive, as having been the logic 
only too often of costly and often disastrous undertakings. 
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With respect to liussia aiitl lier })rogress in Central Asia^ 
the panic about which has made so vast an inroad on the 
Indian revenue with very little visible result and the perhaps 
X)ermanent estrangement of p i>oople whose friendship had for 
years been an object of S(i)te policy, Sir Richard Temple 
admits the justice of the popular apprehensions. Xot that 
he credits Russia with the idoa of attacking India in force, 
“ as such an enterprise i.s of too remote a possibility to fall 
within the range of practical consideration for the present ” 
(433). But, he adds, what ]»olitici.'ins really dread is, not 
invasion directly, whicli is viitually inijiracticahle, but em¬ 
barrassment indirectly, wbi'di is easily practicable.” It is 
difficult to estimate the juslii e '>f such fears, whicli are held 
to necessitate a continual a(!\anfe of our own frontier and 
increased interference with .‘n lepeiiJent ])opulatiouS. If they 
are really sound, the idea wLith Sir Richard Temple depre¬ 
cates will lend to pi’ovni] in 'le and more, that India is a 
source of expense to Knglaiul end a clog upon her resources. 
It is at least an indication ui the spread of such an idea that 
Sir Richard I’cmple should ^cc icason to conclude his excel¬ 
lent Avork Avitli a .snmmaiy of ’ - i-easoiis why Kngland should 
continue to keep India (4t)7, There is no ground to quarrel 
with the reasons tliem.scl’v--, u iiicli are stated concisely and 
forcibly; hut the remaihablt' thing is that it (-liould have 
seemed necessary to state tlunn at all. 

We have glanced at the topics of Sir Richard Temple’s 
hook whicli arc most, lilccly to fommaiid general interest, both 
from their owii intrinsic imjn.rliaice and from the high autho¬ 
rity of the Avriter. But there are many otluir subjects dis¬ 
cussed which, if of less imperial interest, offer certainly no 
less attractiveness. I'his Is especially true of the chapter on 
Wild Animals and Sports, Sir Richard Temple remarking 
Arvith much justice that “ ci; Englishman’s knowledge of India 
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would be meagre, jejune, lifeless, unless he knew sometliiug 
of the fcrm (/So). They, indeed, form no slight 

feature in Indian life, for, as we are told elsewhere, 20,000 
persons and 50,000 head of cattle on the average are destroyed 
by wild beasts and snakes every year (477). There is a 

t>r • 

thrilling account of a ijantlier, who killed men from sheer 
vice as well as from a desire for food, and who killed many 
in different villages in a single night; nor are the accounts 
of tigers, bears, elephants, or alligators ■ fraught with less 
interest for a public, winch, like the Lritish, is hapjdly with¬ 
out real experience of tlu'^e pernicious representatives of the 
animal world. 

The difficulty of providing employment for the educated 
natives of India is a subject of great and increasing interest; 
and Sir Itj^hard Teni^dc regrets that their ambition should be 
too exclusively directed to advancement in the public service. 
For althongli “ the story of the measures taken by Ctoveni- 
inent for gradually inijiroving the pay, promotion, lu'ivileges, 
pensions, and oflicial prospects of the natives in all grades of 
its service forms one of the brightest pages in the annals of 
BritisJi India,” yet it is impo'isiblo for the (loYcrnmcnt '• to 
provide careers for all the natives who become educated,” and 
it w'ould be belter Ibr such men‘nO seek careers in trade or 
business tlian to report to ilie overstocked professions of ihe 
Bar and rublic Service. 

Not the least agreeable pa.^oages in ‘‘ India in 1880 ” are 
allusions to the growing ties of friendship which tend to 
unite more closely, as time goes on, the joint interests and 
sympathies of Indians and Jhiglislimon. Among such ten¬ 
dencies to good, the writer refers to the work of private 
societies, like the National Indian A^ociation, which i)roves 
to the natives of India the interest their welfare excites in 
England. Lasting frieudsliips are formed by natives who 

e 3 
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visit England, and who on their return communicate to their 
countrymen happy impressions of Englisli social life and 
thought; and the Indian Institute at Oxford affords reason 
to hope that> native students will he more encouraged than 
heretofore to come to England to finish their education. 

In conclusion, we may express the hope, that in this brief 
review of a most interesting book and in allusion to the 
leading subjects it deals with, enough has been said to tempt 
the reader to study the original work, the most important one 
perhaps that has appeared for many years on the subject, and 
tliat brings the liistory of Ibitish rule in India down to the 
most recent times. It would liavo been impossible for the 
writer to have made a better use of the knowledge Iiis jiosi- 
tion gave him in India than in preparing the work lliat he 
has written for his countrymen about it. • 

J. A. FAItUEll. 


THE BALI l’:>L\:^IlX:VTiONS. 


The following remarks are writleii witli a view of supple¬ 
menting an article which a'ppeaied in the Fehruary number 
of this Journal, eniitlcd “Th(i English Ear,” by Mr. Tyssen. 

Mr. Tyssen thoroughly (lescrilied the steps to be taken by 
a student desirous of becoming a nieinbcr of the Inns of 
Court, but passed oursoril}' over the sul)jeGts retjuired for the 
Examinations preliminary to being called to the Ear, on the 
ground that they can be ascertained when in England. This 
is true; and considering two years or more must elapse 
before the student can present liiniself at the Pass Examina¬ 
tion, he has plenty of time as far as that is concerned. As, 
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however, the most valuable Studentships are only open to 
those who have not kept more than four terms, and as some 
students' proposing to come to this country may desire to 
shape their studies in India and attend the la'w lectures there 
in accordance with what they will find necessary here, per¬ 
haps a word or two on the nature of the Examinations and 
the books read may not be out of idace. 

The Studentships just alluded to are twelve in number. 
The lirst class are of 100 guineas, tenable for two years, two 
of which may be awarded after the Examinations held before 
Hilary and Trinity terms; the second class are of 100 guineas, 
tenable for one year, for which those who have kept not less 
than four and not more than eight terms may compete. Two 
of these may also be awarded and at the same i)eriods. Tlie 
subjoets a^o not of a nature likely to be useful afterwards 
either to ihirrirtters practising in this country or in India. 
Tiu'V are pn])li^Iied about six montlis belore the Exauiina- 
tioiis, being g(uierallv aliiio.^t the same, each time. Thi^se set 
for Trinity, ISSl, are :— 


1. lii'itiintcs of <Iaius and dustiniaii. 

li. lligc.st D., Book IV.. 'i’llhis 1 to 0 inclusive. 

Til. Historv of Komau Law. 

% 

Trinciples of Jurisprudence, with special relenuicc 
to the writings of Ikmfliam, !Maine and Austin, 
V. Elements of International Law. 

VI. Trinciples of I’rivate Liteniational Law. 


AVilli the exception of Xo. Tf. ,'a portion of tbe Digest), 
the other licadings will jirobably not vary for some time to 
come. There is no translation in English of the Digest; 
those who cannot master tlie original generally resort to the 
Erench one h}' Tuthier. Thtre are numbers of well-written 
hooks on all the Examiwation subjects. I mention and siig- 
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gest a few which I think will suit the purposes of students 
best. Thus, a thorough knowledge of Sandar’s Justinian,. 
Poste’s Gains and Hunter’s Eoman Law would enal^ie a can¬ 
didate to answer most questions upon Head I.; and in III. 
little is asked which cannot be found in Lord Mackenzie’s 
Koman Law. As to IV., Austin and Maine’s Ancient Law 
should be well read, together witli Ijentham’s Theory of 
Legislation. The other works of Sir Henry Maine, admirable 
as they are, are not so frequently touched upon, and a student 
can scarcely be advised, not at all events until he has made 
himself well up in the remaining subjocls, to plunge into tlie 
voluminous writings of Bentham. Unquestionably the' best 
work on International Law is the last edition of General Halleck, 
edited by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart., v/hicli is now brought 
down to date, 1881, in addition to which the sraail but com¬ 
prehensive volume of !Mr. Westlake on I’rivate International 
Law may advantageously Ijc i>c‘rusod. With a fair knowledge 
of the above works a student would liavc some chance of 
success, though it is needless to lemaik that in coii]i»ctitivc 
examinations much more depends uj>on the power of expres¬ 
sion and analysis of the individual than on the number of 
volumes he has waded through; indeed, it may be queried 
whether a thorough knowledge ol' a few elementfiiy works, 
combined with frequent scll'examinati(.‘n practice, is not the 
best preparation, for the examiners do not, a.s a rule, set difli- 
cult (iuestions, but those whieli they do set tliey like answered 
well. 

Candidates for Honours at the Final Examination till 
Hilary, 1882, will also be examined in all the above subjects 
excepting No. II. They are examined additionally in the 
following:— 

1. T/ifi Lav: of llctil and Pci%'fia/ Proper'jj (with reference 
chiefly to Mr. Williams’ Treatises), 
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2. The Law of Contmcis, Torts, Crimitial Law, The Pro¬ 
cedure in the Common Laio Divisions of the High 
Coihrt of Justice. 

-3. Tr\ists, Administration of Assets, Sx^ecific Perfonnance, 
Partnershix^. 

4. Stubbs and Hallani’s Constitutional History, Broom’s 
Constitutional Law, the Princij^al State Trials of 
the Tudor Period and the Concluding Cliax^ter of 
Blackstone’s Coininentarics, being that “On the 
Progress of the Laws of England.” 

-Kor (1), ill adtUtion to Mr. Williams’ treatises, it would be 
well to obtain some insight into tlie form and iiractice of 
conveyancing. The work which iiresonts this as clearly as 
any is “ Prideaux’s Precedents.” It is rather large, but still a 
student need not go through every xn'oeedent. Tliis, how¬ 
ever, is a branch of tlie Profession which cannot be prox^erly 
understood without reading in a Convovancer’s chambers. 

The "works most frc([uent]y used for (2) are “Broom’s 
Common Law” and “Harris’ Criminal Law”; also a somewhat 
difficult work by ^Ir. Pollock on Contracts is highly spoken 
of, and there is a very clearly written small book on Common 
Law Procedure by Mr. Boscoe. 

(4). Everything relating to the^Stuart Trials can be foimtl 
in Hallani, a iierusal of whose writings alone I venture* to 
suggest to be enough, ivithoiit the aid of Stubbs’ ; for botli 
books are large, and, in addition to the variety of other sub¬ 
jects, may tend to confuse. 

All the above heads, excepting (3), have been much the 
same for some years, and arc likely to continue the same, as 
not much change can be made in them. The subjects com¬ 
prised under Head (3), however, are likely to vary, and there¬ 
fore as to those, I have hazarded no suggestions. They are 
portions of Eciuity—a subject, I think, the student may 
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safely defer until amving in England. The most popular 
book on Equity generally is “ Snell’s Equity ” j but as only 
special portions of the subject am required, the Examiners 
are apt-to propound questions not embraced in it, and other 
books should be read treating exclusively of the branches 
given. 

As Mr. Tyssen states, the Examination is difficult, and 
the most of the subjects are not likely to be of use hereafter 
to Indian Barristers, the only benefit being the exemption of 
two terms and the words “Cert. Hon.” appended to the Bar¬ 
rister’s name amongst those of counsel in the Law List. 

The Pass Examination till Ililaiy, 1882 (the subjects now 
being given a year in advance^, embraces the Institutes of 
Justinian Books 1, and If.; Book 111., Title 13, to the end of 
the book ; Book H"., Titles 1 to o incliisi\'e—theserbeing the 
law of Persons, Things and Objigalimis. Tt was formerly 
the practice to set the wliole of tlie Institutes, but the 
Council of Legal E<lucation linvo laltcrlv limited Hie Exami- 
nation to portions. The purtioiio above meniioned have been 
tho.se selected for some Hnie past, and bid fair to become 
permanent. 

The English subjects for the Pa-s aic those of tiie Honour 
ones which arc written in |'.aUos. 'I’iie same remarks on the 
boolis to be read apply. “ Williams’ Beal and Personal I’ro- 
perty,” properly known, is ample for (I.), together witli an 
outline of the form of a conveyance; and “ Brooni’.s Common 
Law ” for (JL), or perhaps instead .some, small book on each 
heading, as “Underhill on Torts,” “Harris’ Criminal Law” 
and “ Koscoe’s Civil I’rocedure.” 

The Examination is not hard, though for Indians some 
of the subjects, as Jtcal Projicrly, may appear new and 
strange. * All that is reipiired is a general knowledge of the 
Principles of Engli-sh Law. It is said that a certain number 
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of marks, about a third of the full complement, must be 
obtained in each subject, and an additional number, nearly the 
same as the lowest, requisite to satisfy in any one subject, as 
well; this last a student must make uplVom the branch he is best 
acquainted with, or by obtaining more than the lowest (suffi¬ 
cient to qualify) on all of them. The names of the success¬ 
ful candidates are given alphabetically, their respective merits 
not being specified. The test is whetlier tlie Examiners are 
satisfied that the candidate possesses sufficient general legal 
knowledge to be called to the liar. AVhen a student has shown 
some knowledge of all fear subjects, but has not obtained 
sufficient marks to pass, the Exainiucrs will, in their discre¬ 
tion, exempt him from attending the whole Examination at 
the ensuing time, post]loniiig him merely as to those branches 
ill which he has not ([ualilied. 

Some years ago the J^xamiiiation was not of a comimlsory 
nature. Tlie Council seeing howi'ver that many men became 
barristers in eonsequenee witlniut even tlie most elementary 
knowledge of the_ law, judged it wise that for the reputation 
of the Ear there should la* some slight te.d, and that a person 
should not be able to call himself a kunslcr without at all 
events a little better ciaim to liie title, as far as legal erudi¬ 
tion is coneeriied, than the public large ; also, th(-re being 
two oxaiuinations required for the lewa-r branch of the pl-o- 
fessioii, it seemed iiicon.'iIsLciit Unit there should be none at 
all for the higher one. It may be wondered why lioman Law 
was added, considering that it is practically useless. The 
only answer is, that it i;:) thought to be a scientiHe basis for 
legal odueatioii, and has been long adopted in other countries 
ill Euroi>e, such as France and fGermany, as the first study 
for an advocate. It is difrieulb to see, nevevtlieless, how such 
a small portion,paits of the Institutes of Justinian (which 
is frequently crammed up and immediutely forgotten) can be 
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of any substantial advantage. In France and Germany, ^be 
body of the Eoman Law and Jurisprudence is made a long 
and scientidc study; and as such is no doubt of incalculable 
value to a lawyer. 

Many students unfortunately delay reading for the 
Examination until the last three or four months before they 
present themselves ; this is a bad practice, for what is hastily 
acquired is as soon forgotten. It is advisable to read leisurely 
and steadily from first entering, in which case at the end"of 
the period a solid and substantial knowledge of the theory of 
the law is obtained. The Examination is made compulsory 
as much as being an inducement to study as for any other 
reason, and should not be looked u])ou as a troublesome 
matter to be got over with as little work as possible. Indian 
students too often think that as some of the subjects are 
foreign to what is wanted for practice in India, they are taken 
out of their way by reading tliem. They must not however 
forget that they come over here to acquire the rudiments of 
a legal education, and tliat although some xiortions of it may 
not in themselves be essential to them in after life, yet that 
such knowledge will facilitate the attaining and digesting of 
special branches of local law with which it may be necessary 
for them to be conversant in the x^aces in which they per¬ 
manently settle; and that moreover the time spent in the 
learning of law of any sort is never thrown away. 

It is possible for a student to fit himself for the Examina¬ 
tions without assistance, tlie subject matter being gathered 
from books, and many do so successfully. Others prefer 
reading with barristers who prepare specially for the Examina¬ 
tions. This kind of reading is ditferent from the regular 
reading in chambers, no practical business being seen. The 
fees are Hot fixed, as those for reading in chambers are, but 
the scale is much the same in proxwrtion. Some barristers, 
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however, are agreeable to take pupils for a shorter period 
than six months for this purpose. 

The number of students who present themselves for the 
Examination is on the increase ; and the number of Indians 
visiting this country for that purpose is greatly so. The 
candidates for the Pass may be roughly estimated at 100 
each time, about two-thirds of wliom are usually successful. 
The examiners are more lenient with the Homan Law than 
with the English subjects; and this remark especially applies 
to the case of natives of India. Very few compete for the 
Honours, the Certificatoo being charily awarded. For the 
Studentships, the Pupil Scholarships and Prizes, &c., of the 
Inns of Court and the different Inns, the numhers are also 
small, considering the value of the rewards. 

A word more about some of these Scliolarships and Prizes, 
Every December there are four Examinations, one in the 
subject of the Lectures given by each Professor appointed 
by the Council, each open to students who during the year 
have attended at least two-thirds of tlie Lectures which the 
Examination is based upon. The subjects of the Lectures 
arc—I. Ilomaii Law. II. Equity. Ill, Heal and Personal 
Property, IV. Common Law. For each subject there are 
the following prizes :—£50, £25, £15, £10. There is also a 
first and second prize of £70 and £o0 respectively to "the 
students who obtain the greatest aggregate number of marks 
in the Examination in the Lectures given by any two of the 
Professors. No student is entitled to more than one prize, 
and no student who has obtained a Studentship can compete. 
Tlie Committee are not obliged to award any of the prizes 
if the result of the Examination does not justify such recom¬ 
mendation. Indian students will find the Lectures on Com¬ 
mon Law most useful to them. The Professor is Mr. J. D. 
Mayne. Hiose who attend his Lectures are unanimous in 
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praising the lucid and scieatific manner in which he expounds 
the principles of the Common Law, and the appropriate 
examples Igr wliich he illustrates them. 

At the Inner Temple there are classes on the subjects of 
Real Property, Equity, and Common Law for the students of 
that Inn, free of charge. Twice a year there are three Pupil 
Scholarships awarded, which consist of 100 guineas to he 
paid as a pupil’s fee to some barrister or pleader, to whose 
chambers the student may select to go, such barrister or 
pleader to be approved of by the Treasurer or the Education 
Committee. 

At Lincoln’s Inn and Cray’s Iim there are also valuable 
Studentships and Prizes. 

Some students from India doubly utilize llieir sojiuirn 
here, by gaining a degree at an Englis-li University as well as 
being called to the liar. Tliis can be done wilhoul niateriidly 
interfering with the latter course. Le.ii'ience at 0.\for<l and 
Cambridge for about six niuiiths in the year is required to 
qualify fur a degree, undergraduates being allowed to come to 
London for the purpose of '' keeping tlie term,” which ineaiia 
eating three dinners in the Hull of their Inn. It is needless 
to state that there are law degrees to be obtained at the 
Universities, the course of study for tliese degrees not being 
veiy dissiiuilar from that required fur the Ear; so that a 
great part of the reading can be done during resideuco. 

A degree can be taken in rather under three yeais at 
Cambridge after joining, and in rather over thi’ce years ut 
Oxford. 13y becoming a member of the London University 
the Bar studies arc even less interfered with. JSIore Roman 
Law than is wanted for tire Bar must be taken up, and also 
Jurispnidence, but the English Law is much the same, though 
perhaps harder. Also the latter University docs not add to 
the expenses as much as the former ones, there being little to 
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pay excepting a fetr fees for the Lectures and Examinations j 
and there is no residence in the University, members living 
in lodgings, or where they please. A degree cannot be 
obtained at any University without a certain knowleilge of 
Latin. 

Joseph A. Siieauwood, 

Barr inter-<tt Lair. 


PROFESSOR MINAIEFP AND THE SANSKRIT 

LITERATURE. 


(Cov/iiined from the October 2^xmher of this Journal). 

VII. 

The Erif! Poems.— “ In the Yedic period natural forces 
struck the Indians as conscious agents u itli free will; all the 
striking phenomena of nature they endeavoured to explain from 
an anthropomorphical point of view. The Yedic liymus are there¬ 
fore particularly important, inasmuch as they are probably the 
only literary monuments in which a similar jihase of tlie 
dovolopmont of thought tind feeling appears with perfect ciear- 
nes.s and relief. In our Occidental literature there is notliing 
analogous to the Vedas, and tlie Vedas actually fill up a blank 
in the history of humanity, liegarding them from this staiid- 
pomt, wo might alFirm with emphasis that they are not to be 
replaced by any other literary monuments however celebrated. 
The Vedas carry us back to remote times about whicli there 
are no other documentary sources of information ; in them we 
have an account of generations about which without the Yedic 
songs wo should have only liypotlu'tical conjectures. Here 
open*’, before us the ago of meteorological myths which are to 
disai^pear in the literary works of the following period. 

In the literary monuments of the Heroic Period there appe:u’ 
lemigod-heroes in the place of meteorological myths. Tiiis 
period rofloots itself more remarkably than all in tho two epical 
works: MahiilMrata and JRarndyana. 
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The Mahdhhdrata is more like an encyclopedia than an epic 
poem. In it we hare different layers of legends belonging to 
different times, accounts of creeds, sentiments and thoughts of 
different epochs and generations. The chief contents of the 
Mahdhhdrata are undoubtedly more ancient than those of tho 
Udmdyam. The Rdmdyana is more complete ; in it there are also 
to be found foreign episodes, but it is not so full of them. 

As yet both the poems have been very little studied critically; 
it is therefore not ascertained what jiarts of them are old and 
what parts comparatively new, for instance, after Buddhism, or 
have they been elaborated by still more recent authors or 
editors ? In both there are no doubt very ancient traditions 
and Yodic legends. The names of many heroes are already to 
be met with in the Vedic literature, but the chief heroes and tho 
chief contents of both are entirely different in character from 
the heroes and the contents of the Vedic poems. The Yedic 
traditions it appears were not entirely forgotten in those times 
when the first epical poems were formed, and even lived amongst 
the people at that epoch in which parts of the epos were col¬ 
lected into a whole and put under tho name of the Malidbhdnvta. 

A comparison of tho very same legends as they are to be 
found in the Vedas as well as in the Mahahhdrata, Rduidyana, or 
the Pnrunas, proves that the Vedic recensions of them are 
generally more simple, more primitive, and more clear than the 
epic ones. But from this it does not follow that in deep antiquity 
there were amongst the Aryans no national ei^ic songs on gods 
and heroes, only they have come down to us altered and changed 
in the epical works. About the existence of such national epic 
songs we know from the Vedic literature, where we find samples 
of such epical songs under tho various names of Gdthds, Itihas, 
AkshjuyamSy &c. 

MahdhJidrata. — A. heroic poem in eighteen books or songs 
{ParvasJ, The number of ^lohis in this poem amounts to one 
hundred thousand. The original form of the poem was evidently 
of a less considerable circumference. Many of the episodes to 
be found in the poem were added to it much later, and do not 
stand in close union to its chief argument; others fiow as it 
were quite naturally out of the principal story, and must there- 
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fore be regarded as very ancient. * * ^ In the soventeeiitli 

book— Mahd^asthdniha—Yudhiahthira abdicates his throne, and 
along Trith his brothers and wife BraupadX betakes himself to 
the JlimdhyaSj to the sacred summits of the Meru ; on his way 
thither all his companions of journey die, but a dog which is 
left behind. At this time Indra appears to him and proposes to 
conduct the monarch into his house in the skies. Yudhiah^hira 
desires that liis faithful dog might also be permitted there along 
with liim which Indra agrees to. 

In the eighteenth book— Svargarohana —is narrated how 
YudhisMhira arriving at the heavens finds Buryodliana with his 
brothers, but does not see his own brothers and Bravpadi. He 
asks wliero they were, and refuses to stay in the celestial regions. 
Then he is shown where and in the midst of what terrors his 
dear relatives find themselves. He resolves to live with them 
together, and does not desire to go back to the heavens. All 
the horrors instantly disappear, along with his relatives lie now 
goes back to tho heavens where they live with the gods •with 
whom they had eternally been. Into human forms had they 
transformed themselves only for a time.”—p. 136-140. 

Bdmugaiut. —“ Euma goes into an exile of fourteen years in 
tho forest of Bandaka; him follows Lakahmatia, and Sitd ex2)rosses 
also a firm desire to accompany her husband. The exile of 
Biuna was thought and carried out into practice at the time of 
Bharaieds ahseiico from homo. Knowing that Jlthna is in exile, 
Bliarata refuses to oeciip}’’ his place ou tlie throne, and betakes 
bimself into the forest of Bandakn i » seek out Bdmaf and resolves 
to undergo with him an exile of fourteen years. But iietther 
the persuasions of Bharafa nor of tho materialist, Jdrah, pro¬ 
duced any effect ou lidma. He desires to fulfil the promise 
given bj' liia father to Jiaikeyt (liis father’s second wife). Bha~ 
rata accepts llio throne only for a time, and takes up his residence 
out of Ayodli)':'!.”—p. 141. * 


YIII. 

DiiAWA.—“ Ojio of the first works translated from Sanskrit 
into the European languages was the drama of Kalidasa called 
(^aluntalu. In 17S9 came out the English translation of W. 
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Jones, and in 1791 Forster carried orer i^akuntald from English 
into German, The choice made by Joxjies was extremely lucky, 
and not a little contributed to an awakening of interest for the 
study of the old Indian Literature. The impression made by 
this translation was undoubtedly great. Qmthe re-echoed the 
general impression in that well-known gmirain in wliicli ho 
very characteristically appreciates the beauties of this old Indian 
poetical production. Herder, von Schlegel, Scholling, charac¬ 
terised in still greater details the poetical merits of the Caknn- 
tald. 

In Sanskrit dramatical works have the general name, KtHaka, 
The etymology of this word (from the root nafy to dance), as 
well as the appellation of an actor, Naia (particularly a thineer), 
show that in India drama developed itself from dance. There is 
no doubt whatever that in India the drama commenced its origin 
quite independently, without any foreign external influence; 
germs of dramatical representations in the form of dialogues 
we *can follow up to a very early date, so that already in the 
Vedas wo meet with dialogues, the well-known dialogue for 
instance between Yama aud Yami (Eig-Veda x., 10)—brother 
and sister—a prototype of very widely-spread anecdotes about 
incest-perpetrators; many sacrifices were accompanied by 
dialogues, and it is generally known that dances, songs and 
mimics went into cult already in an early period of its develop¬ 
ment. 

All this explains in India the appearance of the germs of the 
dramatical art, and does noK exclude the possibility of a laterally 
foreign and, iudeed, Greek influence on the further dcvelo 2 >ment 
of the Indian drama. TJie question of Greek influence on the 
devclojuneut of tlie Indian drama has boon raised several times, 
particularly by the well-known Saiiskritalogue Weber, of Berlin, 
deciding himself for the Greek influence. Unfortunately, this 

* Tt) avf)itl misuiulurstamliiig, CBiiecially bn- those wlio do not occupy 
themselves i)avti(’nl:irly with sftch subjects, it is necessary to add that we 
look upon Yama .'ind Yana ais tlie first progenitoi’s of Man, and that there¬ 
fore then were, brother and aUter onhf in the same sense as Adam and Ere 
icere. Besides, most of these .'iiiecdotes are tneteorologiml inythsy i)nt into 
verse when aud by whom it is difficult to ascertain. —N. K. C» 
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question has only been raised, but in the absonoe of adequate 
facts, has been decided neither in the positive nor in the negative. 

The Indians themselves relate myths about the origin of 
their dramatical art. According to some, it is indebted for its 
origin to the legendary Saint, Bharafa ; according to others to 
the god Brahma himself, who drew out this art from the Vedas, 
and then gave it to the sage Bharala, to whom is attributed the 
miost ancient Dramaturgie. 

To us have come down onlj' the more modern specimens of 
the Indian dramatical art; amongst them the Mrichhakaiiha is 
considered to be the oldest of all Tho author of this production 
is called Vddvaka, who according to traditions is said to have 
lived before tho birth of Christ, at tho time of tho Emperor 
Vihramaditya. There are however certain facts which oblige us 
not to trust those traditions ; as for instance the coin, ndnaha, is 
made mention of in this drama, and this is the name given to 
ct)ius of KaniVhka, win; reigned in tho first century after Christ. 
Popular dialects which are introduced in this drama must un¬ 
doubtedly bo referred to more rcceut times. Nevertheless, no 
^thor drama lias boon hitherto found more ancient than the JWnch- 
hakatika. Tlic three productions of KdlidcUa, i'akitntald, Vrvarf, 
Mnlanknguiiiiitra, belong to a more modem eiioch. Amongst the 
dramas known up to the present time, the remaining belong to 
a still more recent date, for instance the three dramas of 
Bhaiahhvfi 18 tli ceutuiy after 0.', the dramas called Barmadevi, 
Mndrurnkshaca and rrahodlmchaudrodioja (PJth century). 

The more modern dramatical productions borrow their argu¬ 
ment from the legends of the Mulmhituraia and tlio lUmayana 
as well as from the iiistnry of Krixhia ; and tho later these pro¬ 
ductions are tho more do thev resmnble tho medimval iiivstcries. 
Productions of a comical cliaracter and dramas of philosophical 
import in which philosophical sj’stems are rejiresented by acting 
personages belong also to a later date. 

The number of hitliei'to discovered or xirinted dramas in 
India is very considerable, ami is cousj;aiitly increasing. 

In tlio Sanskrit literature tlioro are some works on 
Dramaturgie. The most ancient of them is X\<Uya-(^\isra — 
Attributed to Bharata — a work of which a part Las been already 
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published. To the theory of drama is devoted the Dagariipaf by 
jDhamnjaifa^ as well as diverse chapters in the works of rhetono; 
for instance, in the Kdvyadar^, Kdvyaprahaga and the SdJUtyor- 
darpma'"' —p. 152-153. 

Nisikanta Chattopadhyaya. 

Zurich, January^ 1881. 


THE BEGUMS OF BHOPAL. 

By PKovEs.-^oii E. Beiiatskk. 


fConiinv d fi om payv. 111 .y 

Qudasyah Begum .—After the demise of tlie Nawab Kazar 
Muhammad Khau the Sirdars consulted the Political Agent of 
Bhopal, Major Henry, and placed Quadasyah Begurn on the 
Masnad. She was at that time eighteen years old, and her 
daughter, Sekauder Begum, only fifteen months. On the 2Sth 
August, 1826, also the deposed Nawub Cliauth Muhammad Khau, 
father of Qudasyah Begum, died, leaving sixteen living children, 
one half of whom were daughters. Some time afterwards an*auge- 
ments were made by the Political Agent, with the comsent of the 
majority of the Siidurs, that a suitable husband should be selected 
among the nobles for Sekai^'Jer Begum, the daugliter of the de¬ 
ceased Nawilb Nazar Muhammad Khtiu. After due consultation 
with the Political xVgent, the chief Sirdilrs elected idunyr Muham¬ 
mad Khdu, son of 3[yan Muhammad Khan, .and grandson of Nezir 
Muhammad Khiin, to be the bridegroom of Sekauder Begum, and 
betrothed iiim to her after obtaining from him and his father a 
written statement of allegiance to Qudasyah Begum, as well as a 
promise not to meddle with politics ; the former, however, soon 
cast off his allegiance and prepared for open resistance, so that 
Qudasyah Begum was oblfged to send against him Bakhshy Baha¬ 
dur Muhammad Khun with troops, and after hostilities had con¬ 
tinued for several days, the Political Agent of Bhopdl, who resided 
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at that time in S&gor, ■wrote to Qudasyah Begnm that Captain. 
-Johnson would march from Syhor to Bhopal and restore peace. 
Accordingly Munyr Muhammad Khan became anxious for a re¬ 
conciliation, which was effected by presenting him with a Jaghir 
yielding annually rs. 44,000, and he retired from the contest; but 
the Political Agent and the Sirdars of Bhopal now betrothed hia 
younger brother Jehangir Muhammad Kh£n Bahadur to Sekander 
Begum, and surnamed him Nawab-ud-daulah, with the title of 
liabyr-ud'daulah BahAdur. In a letter of congratulation after 
this new engagement the Political .Agent asked Qiidasyah Begum 
when the Nawab Zahyr-ud-daulah Jehangir would become regent 
of Bh6p61, and she replied that on condition of paying homage to 
her he would be placed on t!ic Masnad when he attained his 19th 
or 20th year. 

In the month of January, 1833, Lord Ilardinge, the Governor 
General, passed through the town of Sugor, where he was wailed 
upon by the young Nawab-uJ-daulah, who requested, at the insti¬ 
gation of bis father, to be appointed regent of Bhopal, and that his 
wedding with Sekander Begum might be celebrated. Accordingly 
orders were issued to the Political Agent to come to an under¬ 
standing on these points with Qinlasyab Begum, who was, however, 
so displeased with the steps the young Nawab bad taken, that on 
his return to Bhopal she at onco removed from their posts all the 
officials supposed to favour his aspirations, and appointed her owu 
brother, My£a Fnjdar Muhammad Khun, to be prime minister, 
and conferred the title of Bajah on Khoshwakt Rfiy ; but Mr. 
Lancelot Wilkinson, having again bw'^b transferred to the Bhopal 
Agency, carried out the wishes of tlie Governor General by getting 
the marriage between the young Nawab and Sekandar Begum 
solemnized on the 18tli April, 1835. Now the NawAb aspired 
more and more to supreme power; but wo take leave to doubt 
whether he had actually endeavoured to encompass the death of 
Qudasyah Begnm to attain it, as Ifemyr Singh had reported to 
Sekander Begum on the 27tli July, 1836, when a certaiu festival 
was being held in honour of the celebrated saint Sh6ykh A*bd-nl- 
QAder Jayllany, at which the two Begums were present with the 
whole court. The murder was, according to Hemjr Singh, to 
have taken place after the Fatehah had been recited and the 

a 4 
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display of tbe nraw-orks began. Accordingly Sekander Begnm got 
yp from her seat, as soon as tbe jnst mentioned invocation had 
been recited, and informed her mother, Qadasyah, of what she had 
been told. Hereon, both the ladies at once retired to the interior 
apartments, and Kiilykb^n was with thirty cavalry sent to guard 
the Naw^Lb, whilst IMastujiib KhUii and ITeinyr Singh were ordered 
to put his companions in chains. After the Nawdb had thus, by 
Lis “guard of honour,” been for some time kept under close sur¬ 
veillance, his friends succeeded in extricating him. Mydn Amyr 
Muhammad KhUn, namely, with tho rejected bridegroom, Nawfib 
Munyr Muhammad Khlin, elder brother of tho young Kawfib 
tXehfingir, and Asad A’ly Ivliau went to the agent at Syh6r where 
they engaged a few hundred infantry, and Ghufur Khau Mota’mad 
brought two liorses. They made their aj)pearaiice on the 2nd 
April, IS iT, on tbe outskirts of the town of Bhojitl!, and the Mulvy 
"Nizara-ud-din informed the Nriwri!) .Tehuiigir of his approaching 
dclivera’sce. During the evening a marri.tgc was being celebrated 
at the house of Fuyd-nllaU Kluin, at wliicb the NnwAb was present, 
.and when a p«irb of the ni^ht had elapsed he i»roceeded with Amyr 
Asad A’ly on foot out of tin; town, where they mounted the above- 
mentioned two horses and rodo liard till they arrived in Syli6r, 
where they arrived at midnight, and infovmc^d tlie Agent of what 
liad taken jdtioe. The guardians of tho Ntwvab were, of course, 
unable ti find him in Bhu|>a]; .and when tlicy at last reported to 
Qudasyah Boguia timt ha had gone to Syhdi*, sho .said nev(.r a 
word. 

Now the Nawab cjllectf'l an army of some thousands of raon 
ill Syhor, and having, by the advice of his father, brother and 
maternal uncle, raised luans from tin; Alahajans, took possossio?i of 
several Qnsbahs, rovnoved the ofTieiils of tho Begum, and appointed 
his own neu to administer thorn. Q’he British agent wrote to the 
Begum that he had no desire to nieddlo with her government, but 
that he advised her as a friend, for the sake of peace, to negotiate 
with the Nawdb. This hint was taken by both the contending 
jHirties ; as, however, the Begum’s plenipotentiaries desired tho 
Nawal/s power to remain in abeyance ten years, and his envoys 
would agree only to three, no understanding could be arrived at, 
and preparations for hostilities were again made. On tho 24th 
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July, 1867, tlie Begum’s army inarched out from Dh6]n1,l as far as 
tho plain of 3iogbly, two miles from Ashtah. Here the Naw^h 
came out from tliofort with Sa’d-iillah Khun, K^usingh, ^lyr Asad 
A’ly, iVdl A’mad Khilu Jaghirdar of xVnbapani, and his father 
Amyr Muhammad Khan, with all their troops drawn up in battle 
order, and a fight ensued, in which about throe hundred men fell 
on each side. The contort v/as, however, allowed to continue only 
a few days, because on tho 6rd j\ugust a letter from Mr. Mac- 
naghton, seeretaiy to the Governor General, arrived from Calcutta 
to the add jess of tho Political Agent, Mr. Wilkinson, ordering the 
P»h6p{ll army at once to loturn to the town. Accordingly the 
Eaj.'ih, who coinni.iiid“d the t'oons of the Pegum, entered Bhopal 
fin the lOtli September, and tho ISIawuh departed to Syhor. Now 
the Politioid Agent mar. hod with Knglish trofips to Bhopal, and 
taking np a portion opjioi-ito to tlie fort, informed tho Begum that 
she mast not break tin*, treaty, but, by order of tho Governor 
Concral, was to sarrendui tho go\fnimont to the Nawtlb, the H.E.I. 
Company guarantoeing to her an Iruiourable. position and the en¬ 
joyment of ;t j ighir lor liio. S.io oon.'.'jitod, and accordingly a 
jiigliir <rf t-Uht \il!ag<*s yielding at that time a y(‘ar]y revenue of 
rs. as. 0 was a.^'i’gncd for her muintonance. 

A’lVM of Sh-'h Jih’ui Ihjuni pod (hnfJi <f Ufi Nmotd *.—The 
IN'litic.il Agent, iVIr, L.in.-olot Wil]dii''on, in concert with the 
iSirdiirs, iu.st.ilied tho young Nu>\ab Nazir-ud-daulah Jehangir 
Muhammad Klnin on tho M.isn.ul at tho end of November, in 


1837, and Qiidasyiih Bi gum votiivd, on tho 3rd of hlay, 1838, with 
Sekaudor BogUMi an-l >ill their adhoionts, from tho town of Bhopal 
to the fort of Jsliimnag.ir, wlicre, the yon;ig Begum gave, on the 
iiOth July, hiiLli t<i Sl.dh Jeloin Beguiu. Tho Nawab was of a 
very liberal disjiositimi, fond of hunting and rural scenery, to enjoy 
which ho est.ihliahed, in 1810, a camp without the town of Bhopal, 
and called it after his own name, Jehangirabud, where he en¬ 
couraged tho nobles to build houses by defraying their expenses. 
11c was also skilled in military afiliirs, and possessed great tact in 
appreciating the character of men j unfortunately, however, he 
suiTored from a weak stomach as well as from other complaints, 
which baffled tho skill of Wurcth A’ly Khan and other physicians, 
and prostrated him on the bed of sickness, on which Sekander 
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Brgum paid him a visit of condolence and again dqmrted. Ho 
died on the 20fch December, 184-1, at the age of 26 yeui*8, dnring 
* seven of vrhich he had been regent of Bh6pal. Mr. Henry Tre¬ 
velyan, the Political Agent, who had informed the^ Governor 
General of the Nawab’s deniisp, conv{»ked, on the 32ud Jannaiy, 
1845, an assembly of Sirdats, whom he inforino<l that Shah Jehun 
Begnm would, in course of time, become the sovereign of Bhopal, 
but that now Mydn Fujddr Muhammad Khan, brother of Qiulasyah 
Begum, would be the Nd)ib-i Kyj'iset, or Lieutcn.iut Governor. 
This information was also coniniunicatcd to Bekaiider Begum in a 
letter dated 11th April, 1845, from the Governor G-meral, who 
condoled with her for the loss ol her husdand, the late Nawab, and 
observed that dnring tho minority of Shah Jehan Begum and till 
her marriage, when her consort would assume the reins of goveni- 
xnent, the affairs of it would be sujieilotended by tho Political 
Agent. 

A contest of two factions soon commerced in Bho| dl, and on 
the 3lst October, 1845, Myr Wasel A’ly an«l Ahmad Khan Myr-i 
Atesh, commandant of mtillei}’', wiih others, jiroort-ded as a depu¬ 
tation from BliOpdl to Syhdr, wlicio thoy represented to Mr. 
Hamilton, the agent of the Oovenior (Jenend, that the Myan 
Saheb) /.ft Lieutenant Governor, would not allow them oven on a 
single occasion to jiay homage, to their sovereign lady the Begum 
Bdhebah, and had filled all the higli oflices of the State with his 
own men. The Agent, desirous to pacify the conteiuUng factions, 
appointed Mr. W. F. Eden and Shchumet A’ly Khan, his chief 
MunsT i, to investigate theb* mutual giievances. 

When Mr. Trevelyan, the Political Agent, was transferred to 
another place he was succeeded by Mr. Kingeome, till whose 
arrival, however, Mr. Eden acted as Political Agent, the govern¬ 
ment of Bh6pal being carried on jointly by Sekandcr Begum and 
Myan 8uheb, who had, however, by the advice of some ill>dispo.<!cd 
persons, enli^ted several hundreds of Itohillahs, and these the 
Political Agent or<lered to be disbanded. Instead of obeying this 
injunction, Myati A myr Muhammad Khan prepared for resistance 
and took up a position at Kaly.^kheryat, at a distance of twelve 
koss from Bh6pal; but he was conquered and made prisoner with 
bis two sons and two hundred Afghans by the Bli6pal troops, after 
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a battle in which four hundred Vilayetia were slain. After the 
battle of Kalyakhery Mr. Kiugcome wrote to Calcutta that the* 
government of Bhopal, now carried on jointly by Myan Fujdar 
Muhammad Khan and Sekauder Dcgum in a manner very detri¬ 
mental to good order, ought jto be centred in one person only. 

As the British Government had found Sekauder Begum to be 
of a very upright character, Intelligent and more loyal than the 
Mj^an SUheb, she was apj)ointed regent, and he was removed from 
the government by the Puiiiical Agent, appointing in his place 
the llajah Khoshwakt Kay, who had, during the reign of Qtidasyah 
Begum, already held the posiiion of Nayib-i Kyusct, i.e. Lieutenant 
Govt rnor. 

Sdander Begum'^ aclirity —Sekauder Bcgnra worked diligently 
to regulate the civil, military and judicial administration, and en¬ 
deavoured to pay off the debts of the State. For the purpose of 
advancing cultivation she divided the State of Bliopal into three 
Zillahs, calling them the western, eastern and southern, as well a» 
appointing governors with subordinate oillcials in them. She made 
from time to time tours in the districts, of which uhe got regular 
surveys made, so that the revenue j and taxes could be more equit¬ 
ably levied than hitherto ; fixed boundarie.s were also assigned to 
each'village, and landmarks established; books of icguiations for 
the various branches of the administration were also compiled by 
her orders. Having found Jum;U-ud-dyn Khun to be a loyal, ex¬ 
perienced and far-seeing man. Sokan ’er Begum appointed him 
successor to the Ilajah Kln'jshvvakt Ilayi when tho latter died. 
Debts of the State of Bbdpil to the amount of rs. 1,970,7^3 
as. 9 incurred during the Viign of the Begums father, and 
rs. 385,117 as. 8 during the atlministration of Fujdar Muhammad 
Khau, making a total of rs. 2,301,841 as. 1 were paid off by her 
during her reign. 

Marriage of Shdh Jehdu /iegton. —When Shall Jehau Begum 
attained maturity, her mother, Sekauder Begum, made inquiries 
among the scions of her own relatives in Bhopal, and selecting 
some of them occupied herself with their*education ; at last, how¬ 
ever, each of them was found to possess some defect. Accordingly 
the Governor-General was, through Major Duraud, the Political 
Agent of Bhopal, requested to allow a search to be made among 
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the noble farnilies of India for a more suitable husband. After 
receiving permission, the said Agent despatched emissaries to 
l)elhi, Agra and Bareily, to make enquiries, whilst several nobles 
and Timuride princes of Delhi came personally to Bhopal, where 
they Dptet with a hospitable reception, dwelt for some time, and 
again departed. After considerable meditation and research, 
Sekander Begnrn communicated the names of six youths to the 
Political Agent of Bhopal, whom she had approved of as suitable 
candidates for the band of Shah Jelnin Begum; she also added 
that in her own family no desirable husband for her could bo 
found, and as the political consequences which might result from 
an alliance with one of the proposed candidates, all of whom were 
foreigners in Bhopal, could not be foreseen, it would be suitable 
that Shah Johan Begnrn should alone become sovereign, and her 
consort have no hand in the adininistrution, but nevertheless enjoy 
all the dignity and honour of a Kawab : liis son, however, who 
might be the offspring of this union, would become a real sovereign. 
The Agent replied that the proposal of the Begum agreed j)er- 
fectly with the law of England, according to which the Queen is 
the Sovereign, and her husband had no authority in the govern¬ 
ment. Afterwards the desire of the Viceroy was thraugh the 
Agent intimated to Sekander Begum that the youth she \yould 
select as a husband for Shah Jelian Begum should be a titular 
Nawab, and she the actual sovereign ; but that as Sekander 
Begum had freed the State from debt, she was to remain at the 
bead of the adiuiuistralion until her daugliter had, under her 
tuition, attained sufficient experience to be entru-sted with absolute 
power. 

In a letUr dated the 28th October, 1854, Sekander Begum in¬ 
formed Mr. W. F. Eden, the Political Agent of Bhopal, that she 
had, of the six candidates for the hand of Shall Jehan Begum, 
selected Bakhshy Bugy Muhammad Kh^n Nusrat Jung, whose 
family had from olden times been domiciled in Bh6p£l, and was of 
the highest respectability. Thi.«i choice was confirmed by tho 
Viceray, who informed Sfikandcr Begum that her daughter would 
assume the reins of government at the completion of her twenty- 
first year: but Sekander Begnrn demurred to this decision, and wrote 
in reply, that no one could be as worthy as herself to be at the head 
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of the administration; that all her labours therein had always 
met with the approval of the British Government, and that in any 
case she ought to be left at the head of it till her death. 

The formal wedding of Shah Jehan Begum took place on tho 
26th July, 1855, on which occasion the bridegroom assigned a 
marriage gift of two krurs of rupees to his bride, but of which she 
never received one farthing ; and even after his death not his 
widow Shdh Jehan Begum, nor liis daughter Sultan Jehan Begum, 
inherited his property, all of which was taken possession of by his 
relatives, although he had till his death enjoyed the revenues of 
95 villages, amounting to rs. 05,357 per annum, which the 
Viceroy’s Agent in Central India had assigned for bis support. At 
the wedding rs. 771,302 a?. 7 were spent, and the details of this 
sum are as follows:—For the Begum’a outfit and wardrobe, 
rs. 390,617 as. ; the same for the Nawab, rs. 206,469 as. ; 
and expenses for the rejoicings rs. 114,275 as. G^. The private 
list annually granted to Shah Jehau Begum remained tho same as 
hitherto, namely rs. 57,806 as. 14^, and no new Jaghir was 
assigned to her after the wedding. 

Conqnled from the ''llistory of 

E. Behatsek. 

r7’t> />; i'ootinued.) 


THE NOiaTlBROOK INDIAN CLUB. 


(TIv 6 Hon. Sec. of the CliQ), Mr. AhsuH Uddin Ahmads has 
kindPy supplied the following account of the Meeting ):— 

The Annual General Meeting of the Northbrook Indian 
Club was held on Wednesday, the 16th of, February, at 
5.45 p.m., at 6 John Street, Bedford Row. The Earl of 
Northbrook was expected to take the cSaii*. Notwithstand- 
ing the badness of the weather, nearly half of the members 
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of tbe Club attended the meeting. The Earl of Northbrook, 
being unavoidably detained, was prevented from attending 
the meeting, and a letter to the Secretary was sent to that 
effect. Sir Barrow H. Ellis read the letter, and after a short 
pause he was unanimously voted in the chair. 

The Chairman briefly referred to the object of the 
meeting by reading Rule XIX., and a resolution was passed 
that the General Report and tlie Accounts, &c., should be 
taken as read. 

The CiiAiii.MAN then drew tlie attention of the gen¬ 
tlemen present to the last two paragraphs of the Annual 
Eeport of the Club, and urged the desirability of raising a 
sufficient fund at home and in India by subscriptions and 
donations to meet tlie desired object. The Chairman asked 
the members if they had any observation to make. There¬ 
upon Colonel Kica'I’INc asked the Chair wljy no mention of 
the rent of the house is made in the annual accounts of the 
Club. The Chairman referred the question to the Sf.cretaiiy, 
who replied that the Club being a proiniciary one, the members 
have nothing to do with the accounts of the proprietors, and 
that the printed account which was laid on the table was 
only an account of the annual receip.t and expenditure of the 
subscriijtions of the members of the Club. The Chairman 
said that the Sub-Committee w’onld be consulted on the 
matter, and that if they approved, the rent would appear in 
the next year’s Eeport. 

It was brought to the notice of the meeting that Lord 
llartiiigtoD, having heard of the Club, had offered to become 
^ member. 

Sir Baruonv Ellis then moved the following resolution;— 
"Tbali the Eight.Hon. the Earl of Northbrook be requested 
to accept the office of President of the Northbrook Indiaa 
Club,” whicli was received with loud cheers. 
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Kaja Rampal Sing seconded the resolution, which, on 
being put to vote, was carried by unanimous assent of all 
present. 

The following gentlemen, being duly balloted for, were 
elected members to serve on the Committee for the current 
year;—: 

M. Lutfor Rahman, Esq. 24 votes 

Mati Lall Gupta, . 20 votes 

Kumar Shivanatli 8inha . 10 votes 

The proceedings were concluded by a vote of thanks to 
the Chainnan, moved In Mr. Tuornton, seconded by Mirza 
Rkkr Bukscii. 


Pretidevf. 

The IJight ilo:i. the Kai-l of Noutiibuook, G.C.S.T. 

I'lrroutire i 'onnnittce. 

Chairman, Sir Bauuow II. Elms, K.C.S.I., 

Sir lviC'ir.\itD Tk.mj’LJC, Ihu-t.,G.C.S.T., D.CL., 

O. S.-V. I'lrzcKHALI), Esq., 

M. liUTFoa Haiimax, Esq., Mati Lall GurxA, Esq.^ 

KuMAH SnUANAITf SlNHA. 

Auditor, Sir Okohv.k Kkllnhh, K.C.M.G., C.S.I. 

Ilan. fkaelartf. Ausani hiun Ahmad, Esq. 

Asaufant Hon. Secrt'fari/, M. I). Dadvsktt, Esq. 

Tuk Chkquk Baxk, .'() Cm (csiTR Sthkkt, Loj^don', S.W. 

JlKI’Olt'J'. 

The want had long iicen greatly felt of some Club in- 
London where Indian gentlemen coming to this country^ 
might find a fit place to mix with European gentlemen in¬ 
terested in or connected with India, and thereby acquiring an 
intimacy and friendship which can only be gained by such 
social institutions. 1’he Sub Committee of the National- 
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Ixulian Associatioii, to facilitate the desired oliject, has there¬ 
fore founded tliis Club. 

The Sub-Committee, -which has itself been only recently 
established^ also supervises young men from India who may 
be entrusted to their charge, and has its Ofiice attached to 
the Club, where it is represented by its Secretary, Captain A. 
McNeile, who is always ready to advise and assist in cases 
where his help is required. The facilities afforded by the 
Club and the Sub-Committee have proved of immense value 
to those who have taken advantage of them. 

Before the opening of the Club, a Provisional Committee 

was appointed, which consisted of the following gentlemen* 

viz., Right Hon. the Earl of Kortlibrook, O.C.S.I., Sir Barrow 

H. Ellis, K.C.S.I., G. S. V. Fitz Gerald, Estp, F. E. S. Wyllie, 

Esq., Abul Hassan Khan, Esq., P. N. Bose, Esq., and Ahsan- 

uddiu Ahmad, Esq.; the latter acting as the Hoii. Secretary. 

The Provisional- Committee held three meetings, and passed 

the rules which, as subsequently somewliat modified, are 

» 

appended to this report. 

The Club was formally opened oli the 23rd of February* 
1880, by the Earl of Kortlibrook, before a goodly attendance 
of both European and Indian gentlemen. On the same date 
a general meeting, according to Rule XIX., was held to elect 
three members to serve on the Committee of Management, 
with the following nominated members of tlie Sub-committee, 
viz., the Earl of Northbrook, Sir Barrow H. Ellis, G. S. V. 
Fitz Gerald, Esq. The following were the elected members:— 
Syed Hassan. MB., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Abul Fazl M. Abdur- 
Jiahmau, Esq., Alisanuddiii Ahmad, Esq. Up to the end of 
July the Club was managed by the above-mentioned gentle¬ 
men, with Mr. Abul Hassan Khan as its Honorary Secretary, 
who discharged his duties zealously to the satisfaction of the 
members of the Club. 
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Twelve Committee meetings were hold during the last 
year, Mr. Abul Hassan Khan, tlie late lion. Sec., resigned 
his ollficc on account of his departure from England ; and the 
present Hon. Sec., Mr. Ahsanuddin Ahmad, then a member of 
the Committee, accepted the olfiee, and hi.y place as member 
of the Committee was filled by Kura^lr Shivanath Singha. 
Mr. Abul Fazl M. Abdur-llaliman also resigned his seat as a 
member of the Committee, and his ]>lace is still vacant. 

On the suggestion of the lion. S(‘c., the CommiLLcc by 
unanimous assent requested Mr. M. 1). Dadysett to accept 
the post of Assistant Secretary, lie has since been active in 
assisting the Secretary in the management. 

The Club is great!}" indebted lo Mr. Tyssen, who has 
kindly lent some law books lor the use of the members. 
Ho also suggested the opening of a fund for tlie formation of 
a Club Library, and sent a subscription for the purpose. The 
Committee hope that such au o])]Kirliuiity will not be passed 
over and that elibrts will be made to raise suKicicut subscrip¬ 
tions to provide the Club with a suitable librar}" of its own. 

In the course of the year ciglity seven gentlemen were 
elected as iiiemhers of the Club, fiJ'ty-lwo of whom were 
natives of India. 

The Provision al Com in it tee requested the Right Hon. the 
■Secretary of State for India to grant them the following 
Indian newspapers : tlie Mo.drnu I'inuat, tlie Times of Indut 
the Bombay OazeUc, tlie Civil and ^diVdary Gazette, the Cal- 
eiUia Commercial Gazette, the Madras Wcehly Mail, the 
Englkhman's Overland Mail, tin* Bioncer Mail, the Simla 
CoMritr, the Friend of India, and the Indian Daily Keios. 
The Secretary of State kindly acceded to their request. In 
addition to the above, the Club siiifie its formation has been 
supplied with the following periodicals and daily papers. 
Daily papers : the Times and S/tcdal Globe. Weekly news- 
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papers and periodicals: the Olsen^er, the Saturday Review, 
the AQienwum,, the Graphic, the Law Times, Punch, the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, For the following the Committee are indebted 
to the kindness of their editors and proprietors: the Hindoo 
Patriot, the Bengalee, the Tndo Prahaah, the Madras Native 
Opinion, the Indian Spectator, tlie Bonihay Native Opinion, 
the Mittra Villasa. There has also been a subscription for 
fifteen vols. at Miidie’s Library. 

The daily attendance of the Indian niembers has been on 
the whole very good, but the average alteudance of Europeaji 
members has not been so large as was wished for, owing ])ro- 
bably to the present situation of the Club, an inconvenient 
one to those who reside in the more central parts of London. 
The want of siiflQcient funds to locate thc^ Club in a central* 
and tliereforc more expensive, part of London, lias prevented 
the Committee from carrying out in its integrity the original 
scheme. 

Feeling, however, that it was inijK>rtant to make a com¬ 
mencement, the present house was rented as being the best 
available within the means at their disposal. Lut the Com¬ 
mittee hope tliat friends will come forward to enable them to 
render the institution moi'e useful by increa.sing its conveni¬ 
ence and popularity. With this object, the following rule 
has 'been framed :—“ Any gentleman re.sidiiig in India who 
may desire to promote the object ol' the institution, may 
hecoine an honorary member on payment of lis. 100.” 

They feel, however, that this measure will not suffice to 
secure their object, unless exertions arc made in this country 
by those who are desirous of promoting friendly intercourse 
and community of feelings between Englishmen and their 
feUoW-subjects in India, 

By order, 

Ahsani DiuN Ahmad, Heyn. Sec. 
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1*AUS1'’.E IJFE. 

An Ahatract of the Annual Meceipts and Expmditnrf of the Olah during 

the past year. 

Reckipts. Exvendituke. 

1880. From Feb. 1st to Docenibei*. 188d. December 31. 

£ 8. i1. £ s. d. 

To Subscriptions received 7-1 14 0 By Newspapers and Pe¬ 
riodicals.;. 8 14 5 

Coal anti Gas . 8 5 6 

Stationery. 4 9 5 

. Porter’s Wages, since 

November . 8 18 0 

Subscription to Mudie's 

Library. 5 5 0 

Stamps . 2 1 

General Expenses ... 4 11 3 
B.alanee ; Cneque Bank— 

Current a/e £27 7 8 
Petty Cash 5 1 0.’. 

-'32 8 Si 

.€74 14 0 £74 14 0 

Examined aiul found correct, 

Gkoju.'K Keu,ner, AvdUor. 

The probable Receipts for tb«^ The probable Expenditure will 
current year by Sub.scriptions \\ ill most likely be about £70. The in- 
be about the same as in 1880. crease of tlie expenses will be in 

c.onsequence of heavy charges during 
the begiuiiing of the current year. 

AH.s.wunniN AnsTAD, ITon. Sec. 


PAKSP^E VlFE. 


The following article is part of one that has .appeared in a 
Gnjerati periodical entitled the J)nyan Jlardbnh. It has been 
translated by Mr. S. N. Ginwalla, who contributed a paper to this 
Journal on the same subject in February of last year. 


MIIIUOJI 01’ I’ARSEE LIFE. 

The state and circumstances of Farsees of the present age might 
be compared to that of a merchant tottering on the verge of in¬ 
solvency, who plays the high and mighty before the public, and 
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endeavours even at the last hour to add two or three more victims 
to the list of those whom he ruius^ 

The social and domestic, phases of Parsce life of this day seem 
to point to the downfkll of their race. If the fearful moral 
degeneracy going on at the present time is disregarded and 
treated lightly, a legacy of woe, and a calamitous burden will 
be left behind by people of the present ago for they of the coming 
generations. If the demoralization were going on among the 
poa])lo of lower classes we might have passed it off by saying— 
well, there are black sheep to bo found in every flock in the 
world.” This might have been applicable enough to such people. 
But if people of low rank and position in life, following the ex¬ 
ample of the vicious ))riictieos and niisdeeds which are to bo 
observed among high -class poo})le, blue blooded families, and the 
great, rich, well-born, haughty men of the Parsee community, fall 
into temptations and biunch themaelvea into the deep abyss of 
immorality, whom should wo blame bn- it ? The degcucracy that is 
spoken of above is that in ivgaul to the rules and doctrines of 
religion and morality. What a small number of writers have 
attempted to expose tlio evil which has made its abode in the 
domestic and social life of Paisees! only one or two, and they 
can bo counted on one’s fingci s. 

Now wo como to oiir Shettias. W« ought only to recoguiso 
such men as our Shettias in reality who have a regard for 
their honour and character, who expend their wealth for the 
good of their own race-peo}>li', who live an honoured and honour- 
iiblc^ life, and have some symj):ithy ami affection fv>r the fellow- 
men and co-religionists. It might bo as well to divide our 
Shettias of the pre.sent d.iy into two classes. In the first clas.s 
inmht be ranged those who are entitled to rank as the “ Aktlbars” 
or leaders of our community. Their seniority entitles them to 
hear and decide .any kind of dispute among people of their 

community.By patronising their 

Destoors the leaders or Akabars show their large-hearted generosity 
towards the community. They appreciate the greatness awarded 
them by the community, if not by affection, at least by dignified 
conduct. Those comprised in the second class are Shettias, who 
have by an extraordinary combination of circumstances been 
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enabled to ride comfortably iu largo carriages aud pairs, puffed 
up with their easily made money, witich they try to show off by 
the lofty airs aud ostentation they affect as of a true blue Shettia. 
They make a sorry exhibition of their education by their pre¬ 
sumption in all matters old and new. They imagine that 
it does not signify if they have no learning, if only they have 
the bags of a sudden windfall (money they have suddenly come 
into), wliich arc lying in a corner of tho house and are registered in 
their bank booksJ These second rate Sliettias pretend to bo very 
brave in their acts of generosity or charity, for they know that 
by spending a little money they can make tlieir organa sound 
their praises. 

(The writer then refers to evils iu the state of Parsce society, 
aud continues):—In these days many jieople heap obloquy upon 
the “ lleforuiers” about this matter. How could we blame them 
for it? It is idle and foolish to lay this accusation at the door of 
those who are commonly called “ Iveforrncrs.” Tlieir beneficent 
object was fc.malo education, but tlie way in which they set to 
work about it might be thought worthy of censure. They had a 
good purpose in view and their niotiv^ca were conscientious and 
sincere, but not having conformed to certain fixed principles, tho 
ori^na.1 cause of tho irreparable niischiof tli.it has now-a-days been 
heard of in several reformed quarters is attributed to social reform— 
at least such is tho belief of many. They (tho Ilefoi’iners) would 
not have been deceived in tbeir rofonnn as they now find themselves 
to bo if they had purposed to give English education last of all, 
that is after having given their caste-women, in a fitting manner 
and by degrees, iu the first place a a uud moral education, combined 
with a knowledge of their own language, aud an education in their 
own religion having regard to the natural inclinations and disposi¬ 
tions of the ladies of their race and after having thus placed them 
on a firm footing. We .should then have observed an altogether 
different spectacle—one more calculated to preserve the dignity of 
our community—instead, as is now the case, a spectacle of the fast 
and flighty ways, arrogance and self-coqceit among many women 
who hold themselves out as reformed and civilised, but who are 

at bottom unlettered and uneducated. 

««««»«• 
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Parsees ought to pay greater attention to the education of their 
children. The boys of this generation have turned out to be head* 
strong and irreligious. It is really necessary to free the coming 
generation from the slur ^at might otherwise be cast on them. 
The fees paid to many of the public and private schools are a great 
tax now-a-days upon the pockets of parents. Notwithstanding 
this the fees are paid for the welfare of their children. The parents 
ought to see that in proportion to what they do pay or spend 
the intellectual faculties of the rising children are also strengthened. 
The teachers now-a-days in several schools extort, besides the 
regular school fees, an extra fee, and some of the teachers pretend 
to teach children at their private residences. It is the duty of the 
teachers to teach children in proportion to the school fees paid. Is 
it not a matter of .surprise that they extort extra fees for private 
and home tuition which they ought not to do 1 Those who go direct 
to the teachers for private tuition are treated with greater regard 
and care. When children observe this, they cry and beg and 
manage somehow to get their parents’ permission to go and read 
with their teachers for half-au-hour, or to go to their teacher’s 
private residence for extra tuition. Surely this thing ought to be 
looked to. The pi’ivate tuition fee is extracted in defiance of 
Goveroment rules. Some schoolmasters ask boys to their houses, 
and instead of teaching them, use them as drudges. They get 
their pupils to keep their children’s swing in motion until they go 
to sleep. It is also a notorious fact that some schoolmasters’ wives 
' employ their husbands’ pupili^ to rim errands for them. It will be 
•quite apparent from all this how grossly the poor parents who send 
their children to a schoolmaster's hou.-3e to learn are deceived in 
their object. 

In these hard times the extravagant marriage and funeral ex. 
penses among Faraees are a great drain upon their pockets. As 
vice and virtue, light and darkness, go together—just in the same 
way death and marriage likewise occur in due coarse in every 
family. There is no more joyful occasion in man’s life than 
marriage, and thei'e is no occasion producing more grief and 
sorrow than when death occurs. The dear ones who like a lamp 
shed lustre on our hearts and homes while living, steep our hearts 
in darkness and borrow when tb y are lost to us in a moment. It 
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is siuiply to perpetuate dnd keep alive their memory that we per- 
ibrm monthly and annual ceremonies after their death. But these 
funeral expenses are all very well in thftr way, if made within 
proper limits. The dead are really dead and gone, but those that 
live behind cannot aiTord to go after them. You cau avoid a 
marriage, and if you have no money it cun be put off. But you 
cannot prevent or avoid death, or put off the incurring expenses 
that it brings with it. A poor family who may have managed 
somehow to make two ends ineofc^ oi- liavo kept up their credit and 
reputation during a whole lifetime, find, wlicu death occurs, their 
many years’ reputation, however humble, gone, and they have to 
succumb to the unexi)ccti.d misfortune. If Parseea would lay tbeir 
lieads together and think over it, and avoid unnecessary expenses 
incurred on such occasions in various ways, or entirely put a atop 
to them, they will have got over one of the greatest caves and 
difficulties of this life. They might also cut down marriage ex¬ 
penses and bring theixi to as low a level as you may desire. Their 
jwide comes in the way when they attcmj)t it. AVhy should they 
be ashamed if their lot in life is cast in an humble sphere or in 
j»overty ] The marriage oxpeo.'ccs of the jjrosent day tell heavily 
upon a family in ordinary circuiusLances. llow dreadfully killing 
these expenses must be to those people who occupy a lower posi¬ 
tion in life ! Fifteen years’ hard earned .savingj and monies are 
.swallowed up almost iin])crceptib]y on the occasion of a marriage, 
is this not startling 1 Some big-wig proud of what he may not 
have himself earned, but obtained only second hand, might ask, 
“ Wliy do the poor want to many ? ’ It is cpiite wrong thus to* 
ai’guo again.st marriage. Tl'roe-fourths of Parsecs are nither poor, 
and have to liv'e from hand to mouth. Tliey mauago somehow to 
keep up appearances in society. is the circumstance of their 
being so badly off any reason why their sons should not marry 1 
If those in i)oor circumstances were to keej) off inarrving until 
their chcnmstanccs improved, it might be asuuinod that they have 
put it off to the end of their lives. It cannot bo that because a 
man is poor, he should not nnuTy at all—only there is a strong 
oVyectioa to marriage expenses. It would not be a very heavy 
burden to a family of five if one more were added to it, so far as 
the expense of living is concerned, but it is really the cost of 
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having that one introduced into the family by marriage vrhicb tella 
heavily upon one’s pockets. Pride and arrogance are of late on 
the increase among us.* That the sons and daughters of humble 
families should in these go-ahead times imitate and follow the 
children of the rich is a puinful circumstance. . Some young men 
sell themselves for luouey instead of marrying fur pure love and 
good name. They should not be encouraged, aud they should be 
driven away from our doors. All these matters deserve great 
consideration. It is no use keeping quiet and doing nothing after 
having thought of it—proper measures should be taken and a 
“ pucca buiidobust” ought to be made aud acted upon. 

Deemher, 1880. 


"We lecoi'd with regret the deatli of Major-General Sir 
George le (Ti-aucl Jacob. li.C.S.I., G.B., one of the Vice-l’resi- 
deiits of the National hulian'Af^toeiutioii. Jle was for inaiiv 
years in tlie IJuinljay I’leshlencv, holding several military 
appointments, aud from 1857 to 1859 was Special Political 

Commissioner J'or the Southern Malivattii (.‘ountrv. Sir t-^. 

« 

le Grand -lacoh retained to the last his warm inUu'est in 
progress and education/ in Imlia. He formed many friend¬ 
ships ill that country u ith native gentlemen, and was always 
ready to promote the advance of ability aud to encourage 
industrious effort. Indian visitors to England considered it a 
great honour to be allowed to make the General’s acquaint¬ 
ance. He will long be remembered in Western India. 
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INDIAN INTEJiLIGENCE. 


The results of the Calcutta University First Arts and Entrance 
Examinations are veiy satisfactory in regard to the lady candi¬ 
dates. Two young ladies from the AllaJiabad Girls’ High School 
passed in the First Division of Iho First Arts (this is an inter¬ 
mediate Examination leading to tlio B.A.) j Miss Chandra 
Mukhi Dose (of the Free riinrch Nt)rnial t^Jchool j passed in the 
Hecond Division, and Miss Xadainbin^ Bose (of the Bethiine 
School) in the Third Division. Of three candidates sent up 
(from the Bethune Sclr-ol' fur tlie Eiitrance Examination, Miss 
Kainini Sen passed in the First Division and Miss Sliuborno Bose 
in the Second Division. IMiss Ivamini iSen stood eleventh in the 
general, and has received a First-Class junior scholarship. 

The annual prize distribution at the ICden Female School, 
Dacca, took place on Dec. h. Mr. Martin, Inspector of Schools, 
stated that the school had been making satisfactory progress. 

Mr. Sorabjeo Shapuvjoe B(‘ngalleo has given rs. 50,000 to 
the Parsee Girls’ School Association for tlie purpose of erecting 
a suitable and permanent building for the institution. This 
Association was established in iSofS for giving instruction to 
Parsee girls (in Gujerati). Three schools were originally started 
by some students, and these fornif'd the basis of the Association. 
Mr. Bengulleo makes tho donatiop on condition that the school 
bears tho name of his niotlier. 

We have received the Deport for 1«7U of the Putched’pijah 
Moodoliar’s Charities, Madras, which have a large revenue to be 
applied to religious and educational purposes. Tlie income last 
3 ’oar, including school fees, was over rs. 58,000. The cliief 
school, known as PatcheappaL\s High Scliool, had 516 names on 
its roll, about 70 more th in the preiious year, but tho increased 
number had bceu rather disadvantageous, as the staff of teachers 
had not been proportionately added to. Arrangements were 
under consideration for ('xtending the usefulness of the High 
•School by adding a First Arts Class, so as to meet “the increas¬ 
ing demand for a middle class education on a secular basis.” 
Several Scholarships are given by the Trustees, and girls’ 
education is also considered. 
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r "PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

t- 

Notley Examiuiition, held last mouth, the following 
were in iihe list of successful candidates for Commissions as Sur¬ 
geons iu Her Majesty’s Indian Medical Service, according to the 
order of marks: 7th, Syed Hassau ; 9th, H. C. Bauerji ; lllh, S. 
C. Nandi ; 15th, K. H. Mistri : 17th, P. de Con^eiyao ; lUth, 
Iv. C, Sanj ilia j 21st, 31. ]M. Hakim ; 24th, IM. J. Ivclawala ; 
26th, M. P. Khavegat. Mr. Childers, IM.P., Secretary of State for 
War, addressed the students on the closing day of tho Session of 
the Army Medical School, Netley, when the results of the Exauii- 
iiatinn wore announced, and distributed j^rizes to the succe^ful 
competitors. 

Saj’yid Nurul Hilda (St. John’s College;, of Patna, who.se 
success ill the Law Tripos at Cambridge we mentioned last month, 
is the first Indian Muhammadan who has taken honours at either 
Oxford and Cambridge University. 

Mr. Abdul Ali, son of Yusuf Ali Khan Bahadur, of Surat, 
has passed tho Preliminary Examination for tho Bar, and will join 
the Middle Temple next term. 

Mr. Jogodesh Chumlcr Bose, brotlier-in-law' of Mr. Ananda 
M. Bose, has entered at the University of Cambridge as a Non- 
Collegiate Student. 

Mr. C. N. Banerjee, Sub-divisional Magistrate and Collector, 
Bengal (of Lincoln’s Inn), ha^ boon granted leave of absence by the 
Secretary of State for six months in extension of his furlough. 

Airiiafg .—Syud Sakhawat Hos.sein, B.A., and Babii Ambika 
Churn Sen, ALA., holders of the two Scholarships recently created 
by tho Bengal Government to be held at the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, where they have commenced their course of 
study j Mr. Solomon Abraham Erulkar, from Ahmcdabad, for 
the Indian Medical Seivic? Mr. G. 0. Bezborooah, from Assam, 
for medical study. 


We beg to acknowledge the Reports on Public lustruclion iu 
the Madras Presidency for 1877-1878 and 1878-1879. 
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THE ART AND SCIKNCK OF EDUCATION. 

When history set.s il.sell’ in ouniesi to the task of reviewin'^ 
the changes whitjh liave iiithinneed tlie destinies of mankind, 
it is con.stantly found Hml tlio.so incidents "whicli inost con¬ 
spicuously fill the pages ol* contoinjjoiary records afford inosi 
incomplcte and inatlo^iuate reasons for the magnitude of the 
results brought about in succes.sive epochs. History itstdf 
has been, indeed, for the most ]>arL content to set down tin*, 
marked instances of suoccs.^ or of failure, a];yJ^ssociate them 
with the names of tho.se who have taken ^^oremost j)arF in 
the final strnugles between liostile nation.? or contiictin*: 
principles.' But of late years a more thorough spirit of 
investigation lias prevailed. Wc desire to know not only 
those who have organised strength, but how that strength 
lias been created, and what manner of men w^ere they who 
watched over its early development, and what were the con¬ 
ditions which led to vigorous growth or premature decay. 
Nature we know does not work by “ leaps and bounds,” least 
of all in the formation of those great principles w'hich kniv 
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men togetlieT in the healthful organisation of a powerful 
Stiite 0^ them to waste their best energies in internecine 
which may be as eJfectually carried on by the 
slavish of fraud as by the injurious oppressions of 

sttp^ET^ force. As Bichat taught in physiology so it is in 
social politics. We cannot rightly imderstaud the organism 
unless we rightly understand also the nature of the tissues 
which enter into its composition. If the powers of men are 
dwarfed, so also is the power of the society of which they are 
members. The true art of Government is to draw out these 
powers, yet so to draw thcni out that the energies of every 
individual shall be developed in due co-ordination witli tjjoso 
of all others who are united with him by the bonds of family, 
of patriotism, and of humanity. 

The renewed vitality of this principle has given a fresh 
impetus to our efforts in the ^tuse of national education. It 
has of necessity enlarged ahso our conception of what is 
meant by the term. Ignorance lias found an easy way to- 
keep clown opposition by imposing to the utmost of its power 
a yet greater ignorance upon' those whom it desired to keep 
depressed, and even knowledge itsidf, in so fur as it ceased to 
conceiu itself with the realitie.s of life, lost the s^iirit of true 
liumility and reyereul cc^iifideiice which comes from the 
faithful study .and ol‘ Xaturo's God. But when 

slavish fears are cast aside ^\•e begin to realise the duty of 
cultivating not only the abilities of the few or of those which 
are of the highest order, but of calling forth to the utmost 
all those faculties of every class alike wdiich can conduce to 
the well being of society. Hence it is that the “Art of 
Teaching ” has acquired’ a new importance and significance. 
We cannot ignore—truth does not permit us to ignore—the 
wide differences either in the existing conditions of men or 
in their individual capacity, but our desire is not to increase 
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•and perpetuate these differences by wastefuUy artificial re¬ 
straints, but rather to raise up all alike a higher level, in so 
far as N’ature will permit, that none of her good gifts may be 
thrown away from our incapacity to use them. 

One of those pregnant incidents which often so unob¬ 
trusively mark the changes which take place in the affairs 
of men has lately occurred in one of our ancient seals ol' 
leai’Ding. The training of students in the various Colleges of 
our old Ciiiversities has always been recognised as a most 
important part of their duties. 1’he love of the “Alma 
Mater” which fostered dieirDicnlal growth in the early dawn 
of manhood has ever been one of the best and purest ti«?s 
which have bound men together in after life. And in more 
recent times both Oxford and ul nibri'lge have sliown a noble 
rivalry in extending the heiuolib of their learning and ex¬ 
perience both witliin and la'ynel the limits of their own 
borders. But it was a now step to recognise foruuilly and 
fully the high importanee of teaidiing as an art. It s[»rings 
from an enlarged conception of the functious Of the leaclier. 
A new standard of s\u;cess is ivcognisod. Nut indeed new 
to the world, for some ther* ^ ve ever been who have felt 
that no service could be biglier than that of aiding tho.se 
most ready to perish from h»ck knowledge, and training 
those w'ho could never reflect disi^M dioii upon them to do 
their duty manfully and intelligently in the more humble 
spheres of life. ‘This good seed is now bearing more ample 
fruit. The teacher is made to feel that to him and his high 
calling nothing is common or unclean. 

Tt is worthy of notice tluit the realisation of this higher 
conception of the office of the teaqher is closely associated 
with the extension of education to the humbler cla.sse3. This 
great duty, partially and timidly recognised by the legislature 
in the early part of the century, was so far adopted only a 
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<[uarter of a century ago, that a Committee of H.M. Trivy 
Council was charged with the administration of a national 
grant, accorded in aid of individual efforts for the foundation 


of Public Elementary Schools. Further legislation, com¬ 
mencing with the Elementary Education Act of 1870, has 
rendered the formation of such schools obligatoiy in every 
district in England. \Ve were thus brought face to face with 
the task of imparting a certain modicum of instruction to 
many whose mental—or to a great extent oven more specially, 
whose literary—capacities had bc(‘n veiy much neglected. 
The truth was thus forced upiui tlio'-e who had to supervise 
this work that the posses'^ion ul adetpuite knowledge by no 
means implied the capacit) tf* iiniiart it. Indeed it was 
iouncl that the niimher of ^ ildivn alletted to be hopelessly 
stupid and nnteacliable v.i^Jbl vciy much in ])roporliou to 
the capacity of the teach" ^ and iuither that this capacity 
was very rarely attained wmhoiit S]te(ial study and training. 
<Jood methods of discipline aic. lor instance, essential to 
‘'Uccess where numbers ha^ e to he taught together, but though 


lailure aiising from deficielncv in thi-^ lespecl is more marked 
ill a school, it is soon evideuit that uioial and mental irainiug 
must be fitly associated toi^-thei thiougliout the whole life of 
the child. It is sorii"^iw,f/s mged that tlie ait of leacliing is 


a natural gift, wliicli|V|niiot be aitilicially acquired. The 
measure of truth tliat thfeie in the assertion is not appli¬ 


cable to the point at issue. Special genius mu4 he of too 
eiratic an order for the pra ctieal attaim of life if it cannot 


master wdth ease the inles 


appibcahV* dt more 'ortJpmry 


capacities. Youthful minds of this order sjiecially benefit V*y 


the necessity imposed upon them to study the teachw^fs 0 | 1 
ereij- day experience, and Ivain huw to deal aith the avtm 
as it is and not with a worhl as tliey suppose it ought to lie ' 
Thus duly prepared they will sooner be able to exorcise a 
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beneficial influence on the class of which they naturally 
become the more prominent members. On the other hand, 
th6se who have altogether mistaken their vocation and have 
no aptitude for the work to which they aspire, find out their 
error before much mischief is done to themselves or any to 
the scholars who might have been so unfortunate as to fall 
under their care. This elimination of the unfit is not the 
least of the advantages which are secured by a good system 
of training. Lastly, there are the vast majority of men and 
women tljoroughly capable to muster their duties with the 
aids which good training can afford, who would have wasted 
the best part of their lives if left to their own limited ex¬ 
perience to find out the licst way of performing them. Some 
of our best and most successful teachers give the strongest 
evidence as to the ne<^ jlns .‘^pecdal study. Not only 

do they confess with unavailinfuacgret the irreparable injuiy 
that they unwittingly caused to their earlier pupils, but con¬ 
trast in tlie most forcible terms tlie relative advantages of 
training ” and “ knowledge.” “ I liave put,” says one of the 
most eminent of them, now the head-master of a most 
valuable school, “ a trained assistant into a class-room, and 
at the end of the morning have found order, good work and 
progress, while in the next room abother of far higher attain¬ 
ments was found helpless in tlie midst of confusion.” 

Still no one can properly teach tliat which he docs not 
thoroughly know. Tiiis disparity between ample knowledge 
of the subjects to be taught and the wa}^ to teach them could 
not be tolerated, and a double movement has been the result; 
—both to afford a higher range of learning in the Training 
Oolleges for Teachers of Elementary^Schools, and to carry up 
the study of the art of teaching toj^^e most erudite aspirants 
to the scholastic profession. 

'J’o promote this latter aim the University of Cambridge 
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provided for the delivery of three courses of lectures during 
the academical year 1870-80. The iutroductoTy course, on 
Hie History of Education, was delivered by the Eev. K.*H. 
<^uick in. the Michaelmas term. The last, by Mr. dames 
Ward, on Mental Science in its special relation to Teaching, 
followed in the Easter term, between these came the course 
which is most .specially significant—that by Mr. J. U. Fitch 
on the Special Art of Teaching,* and on these I propose to 
make a few concluding remarks. Few men have had a wider 
range of experience than ^fr. l-itch in the special subject of 
which he was called upon to treat. He has been for long 
one of ILM. Senior Inspectors of (Elementary) Schools, and 
was also for some time one of tlie Assistant Commissioners 
of the late Endow€id Schools'C(»mmission, whicli had to deal 
chiefly with Middle and JlJlier Class Schools. But though 
these lectures are addres-setf specially to teachei's, and enter 
fully and sometimes even niimitely into technical details, 
their usefulness extends to a iar wider range. Barents and 
all who stand in loco pari-afis will do well to study them with 
special care, and more geucrally all who are in any way con¬ 
cerned in controlling, direcling or influencing the course of 
education in any of its hl-anche^. For the detailed exposi¬ 
tions are wisely based tDi princijdes deep laid in Jiuman 
nature. We are never suflcivd to lose sight for a moment of 
tlie ends of life, wliile learning about the means by which 
those ends can best be attained. The child’« life is in 
home^ and though tbc school supplies much that the parent 
cannot impart, still the two must work together. The parent 
cannot ignore the duties which nature imposes upon him, 
and how can he fulfd them if he knows nothing of the true 
scope and aims of a “ libt^al education ?” What part of these 

^ “Lectures on Teacliiil^r by J. O. Fitch, M.A. At the Uuiverwty 
Press, Cambridge, 1881. 
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duties can he delegate i to whom may he intrust them i 
What part, as he values the lives of his children, must he 
observe and especially cherish as his own peculiar care ? On 
this point let me quote*Mr. Fitch’s own words (p. 49):— 
“The highest conc.option of the life of youth regards both 
school and home as places of systematic discipline and of 
orderly and ha])py work. It is after all in the home that 
much of the serious work of men and nearly all tlie serious 
work of women has ultimately to he done, and the sooner 
this fact is ma<le evident to the young scholar the better.'’ 
Again, speaking of the teacher (p. 37) • “ After all he is not 
and cannot he to his jmpil in the place of the i>arent, the 
employer,-the jmesl, the civil ruler, or the writer of books, 
and all these have in their own wav educative functions not 

• t/ 

inferior to his. Jt is well also to reiiieniber that some of the 


most j>recions teaching of life comes to us ohifer —‘that is, as 
we pass along in the path of our daily lives,’ and without 
special provision ami .nTangemeiit, wliile other knowledge 
can* hardly come 1o us at all except we get it at school. ’ 
Tliougli the ])arent bears an une(|iial pait in tliese two poi'Lions 
of his child’.s life, yet over each he is o<pially bound to watch 
with loving and (lis<*.riminating c^c. Not that the parent 

will interfere with tlie <liscipliiie d the course of study laid 

• 

down in the school: that can only to confusion and the 
sacritice of the greater gain to tlie less. Neitlier in tiic 
school nor in the world will we realise perfection, or what we 
imagine to be perfection each one for ourselves. It is im¬ 
possible, and even if it were jiossible would be by no means 
desirable, to have a school too specially fitted for the peculiar 
aptitudes of the child. There are some brandies of common 
knowledge so essential to carry on the ordinary duties of life 
that the very irksomeness of teaching them is a measure of 
a defect which il’ not remedied in early days u ill he a draw- 
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back aud hindrance ever afterwards. The seventh kcture, on 
preptn’atory training, touches upon the cultivation of the 
senses as they dawn in the infant mind: a subject which 
will come home to the heart of every mother; and what are 
called “ natural defects ” are always far more easily remedied 
in these early days than at any subsequent period. 

■ The study of the Art and Science of Education will also- 
give both to parents and teachers a higher standard of excel¬ 
lence at which to aim. We must not.seek too early for fruit, 
but rather to nourish the tree that it may bring forth more 
abundantly in due season. “ The reason why a high or public 
school course, or a University course better deserves to be 
called a course of liberal education is not because.it neglects 
the ‘real’ elements of luatiual arts and matters of fact, but 
simply because a larger proportion of its work is essent ially 
formative and disciplinal, Mid because every year enables the 
student to give relatively ’^more attention to those studies by 
liich taste and power and thoughtfulness are increased.” 

It is on such lines as these that the work is Imilt up 
throughout. The further lectures on the study of language, 
and of the English language more especially; on arithmetic 
as an art and as a scienceJ on geography and the learning of 
facts; on'history; on rucural science, and the correlation of 
air these studies, are all full of interest both to teacdieis and 
all parents wlio ivish to understand aud aid in the cult are of 
their children. That teachers may differ as to some of tlie 
methods suggested in detail is a matter of course, but if any 
one is disposed to urge this as an objection to the book, let 
him turn back and rcperiise it from its very first pages, tliat 
he may the better see how far above any such narrow dog¬ 
matism is the spirit ivliicli pervades these lectures from first 
to hist. Their, key note is the intelligent cultivation of the 
laculties, both of mind and body. They exalt the function 
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of the teacher by associating faithful and thorough work with 
the beauty and harmony which add grace and happiness to> 
strength, and read a worthy lesson to all who would see the 
life of their country renewed in fuller meaaure in the lives 
of the rising generation. 

' lh»WLANI» Hamilton.- 


THE DEFECTS OF INDIAN AGKICUl.TURE AND 
HOW TO REMEDY THEM. 


English people of late have been <4iakiug a great deal of interest 
in India and her people. To show this, .some of the leading Anglo- 
Indian oliicials have been giving lectures and speeches in different 
{•laces on Indian subjects. A few weeks ago, Dr. Hunter gave a 
lecture in Edinburgh, which he took two evenings to complete, 
and he supplied much interesting information to the Scotch people 
which they never had heard before. Some few weeks ago Sir 
Arthur Hobhouso gave two lectures on India; ami Sir Richard 
Temple, the late Governor of Bombay, gave a lecture for the 
National Indian Association on Education in India, and a second 
lecture, at the Society of Arts, on Forfest Conservancy in India. 

Now what does the giving of all tl^ese lectures show 1 Surely 
and clearly, that the English peo{)le a\re perceiving the wants,of 
India, and are anxious that some one should inform them more on 
the subject and enlighten them on India—the chief ]>ossession of 
Her Majesty’s dominions. 

Little has been said in England on the Agricultural practice in 
India, so I will take this opportunity to try to give some informa¬ 
tion on this subject. The more so, because Agriculture is the chief 
industry of India, and that on which the Indians live. There is 
110 other industry worth sjieaking of at present. It is true, they 
h" ve started many Cotton ‘mills, Jute factories and others. But 
we must reineruber that these industries are but started, and not 
developed ; but some mill-owners have already given up their new 
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indufitry of Cottoa-spinning, because ihe repeal of the Cotton-duty 
has given them a death blow, while it has seriously injured others. 
What other manufactures or city industries exist jn In^ia but 
those Connected with the cultivation of the soil? Moreover, it 
•is easily perceived that where Agriculture is the sole industry, and 
where an average population of 212 persons to the sq mile has to 
be maintained on it, the improvement of that industry ought to 
be prominent above all other considerations. Even in crowded 
England they have not got to feed more than 200 persons to the 
eq. mile, and then look at the industries England possesses! 

Bat to give some information on Indian Agriculture, it is 
necessary that I should give a brief account of (1st) the Agricul¬ 
tural iK)pulation, (3nd) the Agricultural products. 

Every one in this countiy, who is interested in India, is aware 
of the fact, that caste i>rcjndil‘cs in India are ruining the country. 
They throw obstacles in the way of everything j for instance, one 
•who is a blacksmith by caste cannot follow any other profession, 
but that to whichIho was bojru. lie cannot be a carjieuter, neither 
can he be a weaver : but hef must, if he wants to live by honour¬ 
able means, follow his hereditary profession. But the greatest 
drawback is, that ho must follow it, whether lie likes it or no, or 
•is proficient in it or the coTitivirv, for every profession requires pro- 
•ficieucy and a knack to do the thing. I have heard of many 
families ruiued from this, ^and have seen a few cases also. For 
when a man is unable to cal'ry on bis business be must full back 
on the money-lenders, who/are the greatest curse of a country, and 
'CPpecially the way in which the Indian money-lenders do their 
business is very bad. They take the meanest advantage, and as 
they are generally a clever set of men, they easily entrap the poor 
man in their snares, and the borrower soon finds that he has bor¬ 
rowed a few annas to live that day, at an exorbitant interest, which 
will in all q)robability ruin his future prospects. In courae of time, 
this very man will most likely turn out a beggar, and he can uo 
longer face the money-lenders ; and the family is rained. I can 
give many an instance of this; many a family has been im¬ 
poverished. And not only is it so with the blarksmitli or the 
Byot (cultivator), but with every caste; they must all fullow then* 
^respective hereditary profession. If any venture to deviate from 
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this general rule he is soon outcasted, and he has no society for the 
rest of his life. 

This will plainly show that caste prejudices do a great deal of 
mischief, hindering people from prosecuting what they think they 
can best do. These prejudices stop travelling too on the part of 
many of the Indians to different countries, and thus prevent their ' 
gaining the knowledge and civilization which can only be derived 
from travelling in foreign lauds and mixing with the society of 
people of different countries. 

I have said that caste prejudices have done, and are still doing, 
a great deal of mischief iu various industries ; but in all these is 
tiot it a providential escape for Agriculture, that noble industry, 
that it brings no dishonour to him who pmaues it I It is true 
that Agriculture has its enemies in the caste system also, but 
those are but few and insiguifican^. The Brahmins among all 
their intrigues, and when they usea their power so unworthily, 
have kept the art of Agriculture free from this^pollutiou : bucauso 
they well knew the inevitable result of not doing so. It is open 
to all, whoever wishes to pursue it, aud no one is outcasted for 
following it. There are sundry things which a Byot of a certain 
caste is prohibited from doing, for instance, a Hindu Byot cannot 
rear pigs or poultry, and a Mahotnedi,n Byot cannot rear pigs. 
•But these are, us I have said, few aud iusigniilcant restrictions. 
A man can easily farm without keeping either poultry or pigs. A 
farmer has only to keep them where there is a great com{)etitiou. 
And this idea we never get until we come to see England. In the 
South of England, the farmers go in a good deal for pigs, which is 
n favourite thing with them, and they keep poultry in small num¬ 
bers ; but in the Lowlands of Scotland the practice is just the 
reverse, and a farmer there keeps a lot of poultry for home con¬ 
sumption as well as for market, and keeps ouo or two ]>igs solely 
for home consumption. 

The people who form the Agricultural community in India aie 
poor iu capital, generally uneducated, iguoraut of the practice of 
other countries, and consequently withoi\t the knowledge of im¬ 
provements which might well be adopted. But last aud not least, 
they are without a leader who would devote his life to the well¬ 
being of the Agriculturists, aud to the improvement of Agriculturo 
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in general. We all know rerj well that nothing can be done 
without experiment) and more especially among the Indian Byots, 
it is next to impossible to advise thorn to do a thing in a different 
way to what they have been accustomed to do. Yon roust show 
the Byot by experiments that a certain thing can be done in a 
certain way, which way is far superior in every respect to his own. 
Well, and this is what wc want in India. But this is not the only 
or greatest want; the Land-law has many faults. I am not a 
lawyer, so I will not trespass in the province of the law; perhaps 
some of our lawyer friends will inform us on the Indian land-laws 
hereafter. 

The holding of a Ryot is very small indeed ; it is generally 
about two or three acres, or it might be five acres. For a holding 
like the last the Ryot must be rather rich. His laud generally 
adjoins the village. His capit«>l consists of rs. 10 or 12, or might 
be as high as rs. 2o £2 . i''hc Ryot lives in the village, and 
works day after day*in his plot of ground, getting the help of his 
family during the harvest. But let us see what he does in hi.s 
plot of land and what he grows there. We will suppose that 
it is a piece of arable land. The first thing he does is to plough 
the land with a wooden plough and a pair of bullocks. The 
plough has a trian.(ular section ; the body is made of wood, and 
just at the point which digs into the ground there is an iron 
ploughshare, ^bout 12 inches in length and about an inch and 
half in breadth. This is fixed to the plough lengthwisp. There 
is no coulter, neither is th^re any skim-coulter. Now, supposing 
the ground is weedy, or has a thick swathe of natural grass, it K 
evident that the plough must proceed very slowly indeed, and the 
pair of bullocks will have to exert an extra amount of strength to 
draw the plough. Bui after all, the want of coulter or skim- 
coulter is not of such importance as that which follows. The 
body of the plough has, as I have said, a triangular section, so ot 
course the furrow made by it will have the same section. Now 
here is the problem : when the ploughman has thrown up the first 
furrow he turns round and follows one of the borders of the pre¬ 
vious furrow, and next time bo follows that border, and so be 
proceeds'with his work. When the work is finished,^hat will a 
section of tho field show? It will look like a saw, the hollow 
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parts of which would represent the farrows, which are, of course, 
dug iPto the soil, and the teeth of the saw will show the parts on 
either aide of the furrows, which are always left unploughed. 
Thus it is evident that only half of the field is really stirred, 
miud yon, not ploughed, because in ploughing you bodily turn up 
the stratum of earth upside down, and then let the bottom layer, 
which is now exposed to the sun, be acted on by the weather. 
Now if we even want to stir tlie land, we effect this only in half 
of the field, though the operation is done over the whole field. 
The English drag-harrow will do it much better; it will stir the 
soil thoroughly over the whole field, at the same time collect 
weeds and break clods, and do the job more effectually than the 
Indian plough does. This will also do away with separate har¬ 
rowing and collecting weeds. We will assume that the land is 
ploughed after the Indian fashion ; it is then left for a few days, 
when the sun dries up the clods. The Ryot now comes with a 
wooden mallet and breaks the clods. The weeds are collected in 
a rather ingenious way. The implomont u.sed for this is ver}’- 
simple, and consists of a wooden or bamboo ladder, about 12 feet 
in length and 18 inches in breadth, generally pulled by two oxen. 
This collects the weeds, as wtdl as breaks the small clods which 
might have escaped tho eye of the husbandman. The weeds col¬ 
lected are burnt and the ash spread. In 98 cases out of 100 it is 
the sole manure applied to tho laud. When the land is ready the 
seeds are sown and left to Nature’s care. The harvest time comes, 
and the crop is cut with a sickle, a liglit thing, smaller than the 
English sickle, which does the woik slowly. There arc various 
systems followed at harvest time, but as it is needless to pay more 
attention to this point, I will only notice it by sa 5 dng that the 
Kj’ots help one another in this important operation of their in¬ 
dustry. The Cl op is earned to the stackyard, and there stacked 
round a tall tree with hardly any branches, which is generally 
planted for the purpose. I do not think the Ryot knows why he 
follows this practice, but this is tbe real reason. The tree acts as 
the centre-piece of his stack, and however compact the sheaves 
m.iy be laid, there is always a certain portion of the space round 
tho tree unoccupied by anything, and consequently this allows a 
current of air to pass through tbe stack, and prevents its over- 
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heating and fermenting. When the weather, is £sikVoarable the 
eheavcs are taken out from >the stack and laid on a firm circular 
piece of ground* and trodden by four or fiv^e bullocks in a line^ tied 
hotn W hpm.. There is always a great loss in this operation* as 
howayer firm thp ground may be* a considerable quantity of- the 
coim sticks into the ground* which would not pay to dig out; 
besides, when the animals get the chance, they do justice to their 
appetite. The winnowing process is a very old one indeed* and 
for this the flyot must wait for a favourable wind ; but if there- 
is a shower of rain or a gust of strong wind in the meantime he 
must.bear*tho consequence. The corn is heaped u]) after thrashing. 
A framework, generally made of bamboo* and after the fashion of 
a sieve* about 2 feet by 18 inches* is the next article resorted to. 
This is filled with a quantity of the corn* held up tuvvai*ds the 
wiud* and theu let the grains drop down gradually. Tho plump* 
heavy corn drops immediately near the operator, whfie the light 
husks, «kc., are blown away from him. We will suppose tliat the 
winnowing is done thoroughly^ud under favourable circumstances, 
the com stored up and takenjio the market whenever eouveuient* 
and there sold. Here we will stop from following the produce of 
the farm, as the moment it is sold in the market the farmer has 
no more interest in it. Wo cannot say anything witli accuracy as 
to his profit; this is really a difiicult thing in India. Tho value, 
of course* depends on tho market ])rice : and, besides, India is a 
bad place for statistics, and especially to deal with the llyot for 
the statistics of his farm, w,'hy, you might just as well ask a baby 
to give an account of the quantity of milk he had when he was 
three weeks old and when he w'as seven weeks old respectively. 

We have followed the crop from the time it w^aa sown to that 
w'hen it was sold* and ’now it remains fur mu to notice some of 
the crops the Ryot grows. In this he folluw.s no regular course*, 
and ho grows year after year the crop which his land yields best. 
Has any Indian Ryot or his landlord asked himself what will be 
the roBttlt of the continuous growth of the same crop,year after 
jeay? Neither of thern^know it, nor do they caro to know it*, 
though it is tho moat important thing in farming. Hut I pity the 
descendants, who will inevitably sorely feel the ignotaftce of their 
forefathers* 
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Under the present exhausting system of corn-cropping the 
land u sadly and slowly being depri'red of the elements of plant- 
food, and if this system be not at once checked and some new 
system introduced which will r^toro to the soil its exhausted 
fertility, the Indian soil will as a matter "of course be unfruitful; 
and this is not only theory, but it is a fact, and there are many 
parts of India where they are feeling it already. Whence 
arises this poverty of the soil ? Surely from its having been 
exhausted.. This exhaustion of the soil is one of the chief'sources 
of those Indian famines which are annually looked for in that 
country with dread and awe. The crops grown in India differ in 
different places, but for all that they are doing the same work in 
the soil : some arc taking away from the soil something, and 
others taking away other things. This exhaustiveness of the 
Indian system of husbandry has beten even shown experimentally. 
In Madras, places where they u^etl to grow fine tobacco some 
years ago are quite barren now, an<l will not produce the crop. 
And here 1 will mention one thing. Tobacco is one of the most 
exhausting crops, and carbonate of potash is one of its chief 
elements of food ; consequently when tobacco is grown year after 
year iu the same laud, of course the laud will lose this important 
element. So)no of the Madras tobacco soils have been analysed 
and found to bo in want of carbonate of potash, and consequently 
they do not grow any tobacco now. These experiments were 
made by the Madras Government, and they have discovered the 
mistake of the Ryot. In the North-West provinces wheat-land, 
which during Akbar’s time yielded l,l401bs. to the acre, now only 
gives SlOlbs., and that very land would be made to produce 
l,8001bs. in some of the eastern counties of England. But still, 
how few of the landlords are aware of the fact, still less are their 
tenants! 

To notice some of the chief crops grown in India wo will 
divide India for convenience, as follows:—(1) The Brahmaputra 
and lower Oangetic basins, (2) the upper Oangetic and Indus 
basins and Central India, and (3) Southern India, which will 
comprise the Eastern and Western Ghauts, Mysore and Hydera¬ 
bad, &e. 

Id the first division, where the Gauges and Brahmaputra flow 

D 2 
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iuto the Bay of £ei^a\t,riGe ia the principal crop* Thd Rvot 
mainly depends op it to pay his rent and to provide his iamfly 
with food; indeed, the rice grown in Bsrissal and the delta of the 
Ganges hae p world-wide fame, and much of it finds its way into 
the English market under the name of Patna rice, though Patna 
grows bat little rice. But it matters very little to the Bengalee 
cnltivator what the English people like to call his produce, ae 
long as they consume it. The potato is another thing which 
forma the staple of the Bengalee Ryot. Tobacco is, largely 
grown in Northern Bengal, while Cayenne pepper forms one 
of the chief industries of Eastern Bengal. Maize, melons, and 
sundry other things are also grown. Patna is the chief place for 
opium. 

In the second division wheat forms the chief crop for cultiva¬ 
tion. Barley is also grown in some places. Maize is largely 
grown all over this division, and in rainy weather it supplies » 
great want of the Ryot. A good deal of it is used roasted when 
green. Water melons and other melons are also gi;own here, and 
in the Punjab and higher up^ho country the apple, the grape, 
and otheiv articles of luxury are grown. It is from these placea 
that the Bengalee is snppliod with his apples, cinnamon, grapes, 
and the various spices. 

In the third and last division wheat again forms the staple 
food of the peojde. Here tobacco is grown somewhat extensively, 
and the tobacco from 'J'richi nopoly and its district is made into 
the Trichinopoly cheroots, well known among the Anglo-Indian 
smokers. Here in some pieces cofTee plantations are to be seen, 
but this again is taken up by the English cultivators only. 
Vario\is experiments have been tried by the Madras Govemmeni 
on the growth of exotic tobacco, but they have as yet not been 
successful. But the Madras Government has done one thing : it 
has established a Model Farm at Saidapet, and lately an Agricul¬ 
tural School was opened in connection with it. 

Besides the crops noticed above, there are some others which 
are. grown pretty nearly all over India, such as millet,.the various 
varieties of. peas, beans, onions, and sundry others. 

We have now noticed briefly the present state of Indian, 
agriculture. We have seen how the Ryot holds liii land, how 
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be oultivates H, aod| last of all, what he grows in it ; and 
I hare ^lan touched on the future of the present system of hus¬ 
bandry. Now 1 will make a few suggestions as to how we 
might remedy the impending ruin of our conntiy. These 
na n only be carried out by the Indians themselves. They are as 
f<^lows 

1.. The establishment of Agricultural Societies for the general 
improvement of agriculture and the agriculturists. These institu¬ 
tions must be in various districts, because of the variations in 
climate, soil and produce. We at least ought to have four principal 
societies, and they must co-operate with due another. And these 
societies ought to start with (o) breeding of stock, for improving 
the native breeds, (b) trials and introduction of seeds and improved 
implements, (c) encouraging agricultural educatiou for which prizes 
should bo offered, (</) introduction of local rotation of crops, as 
this want is of utmost importance at present in Indian agriculture, 
(e) holding of annual shows fur agricultural produce with gifts of 
implements and prizes. There ought to be local Agricultural 
Societies established, which can only be done by the Landlords 
themselves and not by the Government. 

2. The Indian Government ought to help the Societies, by 
(rt). providing them with seeds IVoni other countries, (A) giving full 
consideration to any suggestion which the Societies may make as 
to land-tax, or any other thing concerning the Ryot, (c) re-estab¬ 
lishment of the Agricultural Department apart from the present 
combined Department of Agriculture, Revenue and Commerce.. 
The Indians should rejoice to hear that the Famine Commissioners 
strongly urge this, (d) Extensive irrigation-works and less irriga¬ 
tion rate on forage crops, which will enable the cultivator to keep 
a certain number of stock and consequently to procure manure 
for his land, {<‘) elements of agricultural educatiou given in the 
village schools. 

3. Landlords ought to take a more lively interest in their land, 
and ought to spend some more money in its improvement than 
they have hitherto done. Tl.ey ough^ to introduce new imple¬ 
ments, seeds and improved breeds of stock. 

-4. Forest conservancy more widely followed, by which the 
moisture in the laud will be reserved, and we shall not suffer 
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to frequently and dreadfully from those famines, which every year 
devastate districts after districts. This (forest conservancy) will 
also yield fuel from the underwood and prevent the dung from 
being employed for fuel. The importance of dung as manure can* 
• not be too highly recognised. It contains everything that the 
plant requires. 

There might be many more suggestions made in connection 
with the improvement of Indian agriculture, but I believe the four 
that I have mentioned are the most important ones. 

Baja Jaggut Shingh of Bijnour has established an Agricultural 

* 

Institute, which he has endowed with a building and a large sum 
of money in Government Securities. He has done a noble work 
in not only setting example of this kind in India, but in investing 
hia money for the welfare of the Byot. Who*can say what wonders 
the Bijnour Agricultural Institute might do in time! Why do 
not the other native Princes follow the noble example set by this 
Bajal 

The Madras Government has been trying several experiments 
for the last 10 or 12 years at its experimental farm at Saidapet, 
and is doing some very important work, little appreciated by 
the Byot, because of his inability to do so. Let us hope that the 
other Governments will follow the example of thb Madras Gbvern* 

r 

ment. 

I will close this article with a few words of Mr. Hunter’s, in 
his “ England’s work in India," where he says, “ English writers 
who tell our Indian fellow-subjects to look to the Government for 
avety improvement in their lot, are doing a great dis-service to 
the Indian races. The permanent remedies for the poverty of 
India rest with the people themselves." I quite agree with what 
Mr. Hnnter saya If we want to remedy our poverty we must 
tty to do so ourselves and not leave it to others. The Indian 
Government is willing to help us, but we must let it see in what 
way it can help ns, and consequently we ourselves mast first begin 
Ibe improvement of our Agriculture. 

Gojendra Narayan, Jr. (of Kuch Behar). 
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^^The miud of man is as n country which, was once open to squatters 
who have bred and multiplied and become masters. But there happeneth 
a time when new and hungry comers dispute the land; there is then a 
trial of strength, and the stronger wins. Nevertheless the ground having 
been prepared by the first squatters, the crops—though chiefly depending 
on the nature of the soil, which may be light sand, mixed loam, or heavy 
clay—will yet be sequent somewhat on tho primal labour and saving.”— 
Gsouaa Eliot. 


I have commenced with this quotation from a well-known 
writer of the present day, as it aptly, and by means of a 

a 

simple metaphor explains the origin ol the various phases of 
the intellect of tliis country developed under the influence of 
Western education and AVestern thought. 

.The assertion that “tlie mind of a child is like a sheet of 
blank paper,” is only partially true. Whatever be the laws 
governing the hercditaiy transmission of genius, of physical 
and moral qualities, we must all admit, that as none of us in 
mature age is exactly like any other in every respect, so are 
we born with certain qualities in embryo, each one unlike 
every other. If a person wrote the same thing on two 
Afferent blank sheets of paper he would produce extremely 
similar impressions, but let him try to instil the same idea 
into the minds of two little ones, and the x'esults will be 
dissimilar in several respects. The reason is not far to seek. 
The mind in childhood is like “ an open country,” but that 
country has its natural cliaracteristics*whicli act upon the seed 
sown therein, imparting a certain taste, colour or flavour to 
the fruit. 
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The first squatters who breed and multiply and become 
masters” of the land, are the education, the training, and the 
experiences of childhood and of earlier years.. All that the 
infant mind sees and is taught, the deceptions that it is sub¬ 
jected to, the impressions that it receives as it is taken care 
of by the mother, the nurse or the guardian, the habits that 
it is allowed to form, the effect that is produced upon it by 
the environments at home, the ideas that it imbibes from its 
associates at school and tlie company it keeps, these and 
many other sources from which the budding mind derives its 
early knowledge form a powerful factor in giving to the infant 
mind a certain tone which in after years proves beneficial* or 
otherwise according to its quality. Unless a vigilant parent 
or guardian, possessing tact and strong common sense, try to 
correct by using a nwinal method the evil which becomes 
freely integrated with the good in the formation of this 
knowledge, the crooked wtvys that are unconsciously allow^ed 
to take root become in future life difficult to eradicate. 

The great importance of the right education of infants 
both at home and at school has not been fully ai)preciated by 
the natives of this country, who are g(inerally given to saying 
that the boy will improve of himself as he grows old. And 
yelj, the subject of infant education cannot be loo carefully 
watched. It presupposes not only good schools conducted 
with peculiar tact and careful and kind management, but also 
the unremitting w’atchfulness and conciliatory supervision of 
intelligent, if not educated parents. Notwithstanding the 
great drawbacks which are •slowly being overcome, it is re¬ 
markable how soon the native youth to a certain extent makes 
up for the disadvantages, by his comparatively rapid progress 
in a difficult foreign tongue. Ixjaving this first stage, and 
passing on to the years when intelligent consciousness and a 
sense of personal responsibility dawns upon the mind of the 
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youth, and he commences his higher education, we find 
Western thoughts and .knowledge like "new comers dispute 
the land,” and gain the victoiy by storming the fortress of 
superstition and ignorance, and opening up a brilliant avenue 
where it is profitable and pleasing to wander without dread 
nf fatigue. 

When we come te consider "the educated native,” we 
must bear in mind that lie is the outcome of these processes, 
and according to the quality of the natural born product, the 
early training and association, and the subsequent higher 
education, the ultimate result shows itself. There is a simi¬ 
larity and at the same time a dissimilarity among the members 
of this educated class. The similarity consists in this, that 
those who have gone through a certain course of studies and 
hold certificates, therefore possess, and are held to possess, an 
acquaintance with certain branches of knowledge, which 
necessarily produces in them a more liberal way of thinking, 
raises generally the tone of their morality, and makes them 
capable of performing many things better than they would 
otherwise have been able to do. Here the similarity ends. 
The educated class consists of persons drawn from the nume- 
Tous sections, castes and ]-)Coples of this vast country, and 
differences among the members are consequently many. ^All 
have not the same advantage of early training and education, 
natural gifts also differ, and it is a mistake to speak of them 
as a class with qualities and capabilities almost equal among 
the members. 

In the infancy of our Indian Universities the graduates 
who just came out were treated with a deal of respect, but 
now that the slumber of the natjon has been somewhat 
dispelled, and education is spreading in various directions 
with unprecedented vigour, the graduate is in certain quarters 
^hout the best abused person in existence. In the ejres of 
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several 'who ought to know betteiy s person that goes through 
a Univer^ty course is a sort of a moral delinquent. He is 
supposed by them to become unfit for work because of his 
higher education. Such an attitude is likely to cause harm, 
but fortunately amongst those who guide the helm of affairs 
and fill high positions there arc men of wise sympathies and 
liberal views, who correctly gauge the state of things and 
know how^ to mete out justice to those to whom it is due. 

It might be said that there is beginning to be and will 
soon be a glut in the intellectual market, since in this country 
arts and industries remain undeveloped, and openings for 
employment in service must always be proportionately very 
limited. But education on that account does not lose any of 
its real value, for that cannot be measured by the emoluments 
or material 'wealth it might bring to the owner. As the 
Persian poet says, “ If the augmentation of wealth depended 
upon learning, none would be so distressed as the ignorant.” 
Success in life cannot be hoped for merely by the acquisition 
of learning, since it depends as well on several other qualities 
both physical, intellectual and moral, and also upon circum- - 
stances over which man has little control. 

Nature works by means of her laws, which do not act by 
leaps or long strides bjit by proper gradations, and in our 
woHdly affairs the method which is most in accordance with 
those laws is always the most successful. As an example, 
we might take the English constitution, which as it 'vi^as built 
up step by step has become the most enduring of its kind 
and a model for other states. But the sudden establish¬ 
ment of the First Eepublic in France proved a failure, for 
that country, ground down for centuries by the despotic power 

t 

of her Monarchy, at once found herself free after the dread 
ordeal of her Eevolution, and as it had not been qualified by 
successive stages of training to be equal to the occasion, tho 
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uimatural child had a short and stormy existence. In India 
also there has been a sort of a Bevolution by tl^ Idessed 
advent and quick progress of Western thought and education; 
but as other things have not gone hand in hand nor kept pace 
with it, there appears to be a comparatively abnormal .develop¬ 
ment of that education. While physical training, systematic 
moral teaching, and, above all, technical education lag behind, 
mere intellectual education has outstripped them all. Had 
this last however, gone hand in hand with the former the 
result would undoubtedly have been far more satisfactory. 
With the old arts and industries becoming extinct, and with 
not much expectation of their being resuscitated soon on a 
better scale; with agriculture carried on in a rudimentary 
way over impoverished soil, and competition becoming more 
brisk day by day, there is at present not a very cheerful pros¬ 
pect for the educated native. It might be said that just now 
India is in a transition state, and unless she settle dow’n by 
degrees to a condition of normal progress in every direction, 
a great deal will have to be suffered by many of her children. 

. The wheel of progress, turning as it does here and tliejre, will 
rouse up and crush down at the same time. Wc see that 
even in the A’egetable kingdom there is a struggle for exis¬ 
tence, and the law of the " survival of the'fittest ” ultimately 
prevails everywhere. This law points out, that to be success¬ 
ful in the struggle something more than intellectual develop¬ 
ment is wanted. Gloomy as the future prospects of educated 
natives might be, they are not so gloomy as one would 
imagine them to be at the first smarting of disappointment. 
“Necessity is the mother of invention,” and though you 
might be floored once or twice you rise up with renewed hope 
each time, and if perseverance fail not success in most cases 
is ultimately secured. 

Already the tide has begun to turn. The recipients of 
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•edtication now know that eduoation must first be taken 
for its own sake; and that it cannot always be* depended 
npon to secure a respectable livelihood. Education has 
hitherto mostly occupied itself with unproductive labour, 
drat its -attention has now been drawn towards productive 
labour as well. The reviving and establishing of productive 
•arts and industries is, however, not an easy task, and persons 
working in that direction single handed cannot be expected 
to accomplish much. The first difficulty, that of acquiring a 
•knowledge of new arts and manufactures, could with a certain 
amount of trouble and expense be overcome, but in the 
practical application, or rather, adaptation of that knowledge 
to the circumstances of this country lies the great stumbling 
block. Wholesale importation of new methods and arts does 
not succeed, while an intelligent adaptation of them certainly 
would. Some time ago we used to hear a great deal about 
the Perozeshah Pottery Works near Ilombay, but of late there 
has been silence, the fact being that there is a difficulty of 
adopting the new art to the materials that are found here. 
So also with respect to the graduates from the Sydapet farm.’ 
Nearly all have taken employment as teachers in agricultural 
schools, but they would have done far better had some of 
them taken to farming and shown how the improved method 
that they have been taught could produce better results. 
Failures in the introduction of new arts or industries and new 
methods are inevitable, and in the commencement will be 
frequent. No w'onder, then, that service is so eagerly sought 
for. There is no such risk in service, and intellectual work 
is also better paid. A very small per centage can however 
secure service, and the majority will soon have to open up 
new paths for themselves. This very glut in the intellectual 
market wdll call forth the energy necessary to graft and grow 
profitable industries and arts, which otherwise neither take 
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toot nor thrive, as the wild antelope brought to bay puts forth 
all its might and often forces out a means of safe escape. So 
will the intelligent educated youth of this country be in time 
forced to steer clear of the block in his way by trying new 
and profitable paths. 

The disproportionate increase of educated youths is often 
attributed to cheap education, but on that point the following 
remarks of Professor Wordsworth are worth quoting:—“ It is 
often said by ignorant or prejudiced persons that the State in 
India gives a nearly gratuitous education to pauper boys, 
who are thus raised to positions in life for which they are 
wholly unfitted. The fact is that high education is much 
more nearly gratuitous in England, owing to the liberality of 
royal and episcopal benefactors in ancient times than it is in 
India, and the cost of such education as our young men 
receive in Indian colleges is higher than the cost of a similar, 
though probably much superior, education in France and 
Germany at the present time.” This authoritative oinnion 
froni a high educational officer proves that those who receive 
'higher education pay as high a xu’ice as is exacted for it by 
the civilized countries of Europe, and consequently to speak 
of'gratuitous education is a mistake, and the cause of the 
difficulty must be sought for elsewhere. Taking into con¬ 
sideration the whole of the population, the number of students 
that matriculate every year, or lake their degrees, is extremely 
small, and yet that small number seems too large to be pro¬ 
vided for by the country. The reason of this anomaly lies 
to a certain extent in the fact that India being chiefly an 
agricultural country with a poor population spread over the 
greater part of it, there are no opepings for the educated 
eycejpt in large towns and cities, the number of -which is 
limited. Were, then, small centres of thriving populations 
spread all over this Indian continent the difficulty would not 
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felt ,as now. Touching on this point, it must he mentioned 
that the attention of the educated ought to be directed 
towards agriculture in some degree. There are several among 
them who could take to agriculture, and very probably make 
a more mdependent and respectable living than being at the 
desk. Several out of the educated class again, who have got 
settled occupations, would most likely benefit themselves as 
well as those around by investing a moderate amount of their 
capital in agriculture, which they could try and improve hy 
their superior intelligence, aided hy the advice and information 
that they command; and here it will be said that it is easy to 
preach but difficult to put a doctrine into practice. It must 
however be remembered that some amount of preaching and 
discussion is always necessary. There are very few organiza* 
tions, clubs, societies, or meetings among the educated class 
during or after their college career for the interchange of 
niutudl thought, and those timt have the op23ortunity have not 
thought of doing so to any ajipreciahle extent. 

Turning from this part of the subject we come to the 
views of a few ardent educationists, who, over-anxious about, 
the rapid progress of education, lament that the superstition, 
the ignomnee and extreme conservati.sm of the Indian people 
form great drawbacks. To a certain extent this is true, but 
sneaking of the conservatism of the Indians it is \vell worth 
knowing whether that conservatism has not in a manner been 
useful in checking the Anglicising process, It is not difficult 
to imitate, but true knowdedge scarcely consists in calling 
forth the imitative faculty. Originality, whether in thought, 
manners, fashion, the products of art, is far more desirable 
tban seryiie copying, and in this respect the tardiness of the 
Indians is somewhat of a gain when Western progress of 
a superior type is as it were sweeping away everything,of old* 
Though this progress comes to us from civilised Europe, a 
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selection must be made that we might keep up what is good 
and reject the dross. 

Like the French vines gi-afted by Mons. Ermeiis on 
terraces on the hills of beautiful Cashmere, where they 
promise to thrive and even outstrip their native growth, 
English education and English thought planted on Indian 
soil has borne fruit, and bids fair to yield a most luxuriant 
harvest under projjer management, careful tending and 
moderate pruning. The Indian has not much physique to 
spare, and the enormous strain to which continuous brain 
work subjects the youthful frame is certainly detrimental to 
vigorous health in mature years. A part of this strain could 
be avoided by a judicious early education, such as European 
children have the benefit of at tlieir homes and infant schools. 
What these children without effort and unconsciously pick up 
at a tender age has to he learnt with effort hv the native 
youth. lUit this ai)art, the method with which they study 
without regard to proper physical exercise requires careful 
supervision. The idea of passing examinations is so para¬ 
mount, and the anxiety thereof is so great, that by a large 
number of them no sacrifice is considered too heavy for the 
time being. 

Something like systematic moral training again can only 
he given by the parents at home, both by example and by 
precept, as for various good reasons the State has to keep 
aloof from imparting religious and moral education.* In the 
improvement of maimers and the acquisition of gentlemanly 
jqualities the professors and teachers however could do a great 
deal if they cared to associate freely with their pupils. In 
this respect some of^tlie Madras professors could w’ell read a 
lesson to their brothers of the Western Fresidency. 

* Wo wonicl suggest to the writer that moral teachiog is not necessarily 
excluded from Governiucut institutions.—E d. 
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The educated natives as a doss have often been charac- 
terized as discontented subjects, but it does not teally appear 
that the knowledge that they acquire engenders discontent in 
tlieir minds, except it be in the case of a few who, through 
various causes, are unable to secure suitable work or employ¬ 
ment Such a discontent however is not a dissatisfaction 
agaiost their Government, but ratlier a disappointment at 
their own peculiar lot, a disappointment which men in every 
grade and under every Government feel when their honest 
efforts to obtain a competency prove futile. If in some 
instances the natives as a body Imve asked for certain political 
rights, it is scarcely fair to assume that the educated class on 
that account make discontented subjects, the fact being that 
among the nath'es it is the educated who are best able to 
appreciate the blessings of a powerful and benign Govern¬ 
ment, and who iu times of difficulty would bo the means of 
checking, to a certain extent, the fanaticism of the ignorant 
classes who could easily Ijo led astray by designing men. 

It has been by this time acknowledged on all hands that 
higher education has been the means of raising generally the 
tone of the morality of the natives, and that no doubt is a 
great acquisition. During the period in which they prosecute 
their studies, the comparative isolation from worldly cai-es, 
the association with tlieir teachers and professors, and the 
communion with the thoughts of the master minds whose 
works they study, awaken their higher nature, increase their 
self-respect, give breadth to their thoughts, and anake them 
live in a purer atinospliere. A youth fresh, from college may 
peihaps now and then show self-conceit, but a little self¬ 
laudation could be pardoned to novices who very soon cojoae. 
to understand the stern realities of life. On the whole, the 
educated class will be found, if looked at with an unpreju¬ 
diced mind, to behave respectfully towards their superiors, 
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ai^d to perform their work more intelligently and with a 
more projMjr sense of duty than others who are ready to 
show extreme servility.- 

The education of the masses, it is said, is to a certain 
extent neglected to keep up higher education, and although 
it is true that there should he greater facilities for the masses 
to acquire elementary education, the want in that direction 
cannot bo made a pietext for curtailing the institutions for 
imparting higher education. Extend elementary education 
by all means, but do not do so at the expense of the other, 
whose benefits, though tlie\ might be enjoyed comparatively 
by the few, are of lasting duration, and the progress of which 
is necessaiy for creating an intellectual aristocracy who will 
in time be the natural leaders of 'the land. Higher education 
in spite of the number of teachciB that could now easily be 
liad is getting dearer every day, and the time has not yet 
cemo to leave the public to strive by themselves for giving 
higliiM' education to native youths williout State help. 

Ulie difficulties that have been felt by this generation of 
natives in ac<|uiring higher education will to a certain extent 
he lessened in the case of the next generation, as a great 
many things will he acquired by them Avithout effort in their 
home education; hut the competition that tliey will have ta 
face in manhood Avill he all the iiioie keen, and what to do 
with the educated youths, Iioav best to utilize their knowledge 
in profitable work, Avill long remain a vexed question. It is 
highly necessary that societies of siucei’e-miiided memhei-s 
should he constituted at various places to discuss among other 
things this question in all its hearings, and try to give impetus 
to such arts, industries and manufactures as would success^ 
fully be iutroiliiced into this country. * Co-opeiration effects a 
gi-cat deai and without aiming at too much, even a moderate 
beginning made in that direction, firstly to collect all the 
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available infomaUcoi on certain selected matters, could of 
itself show the way to the next step that would be advisable 
to take. If Japan has been roused to import into its country 
a practical knowledge of European and American arts, why 
not India? If our well-to-do natives even lost a little of 
their capital in the commencement in their effort to acclima¬ 
tise certain arts and industries, it would be a gain in the long 
run. But such an undertaking cannot be left to individual 
g^tlemen; it can more successfully be accomplished by man¬ 
ageable unions. 

The craving for education has now become wide-spread, 
and as the range of mental vision increases, if there be not 
an adequate field for the exercise of talent in various directions 
an undesirable state of things would arise, to avoid which 
technical education and agrieultuml improvement would be a 
remedy to a great extent, and in this direction the educated 
can considerably help themselves by keeping in mind the 
remarks of the Oxford lu’ofessor to a college student wlio, 
having passed his final examination, went to take leave of 
the professor and said that be was going away, as he had 
finished his education. “Why, young man," said he, “how 
can you have finished your education, when I am just com¬ 
mencing mine ?" When we leave college we are only on the 
first round of the ladder, and every one of us must thereafter 
cany on our studies with some sort of system in some one 
direction so as to be useful to ourselves and others. In our 
studies there must always be a certain aim, for 

If not to some peculiar end assigned. 

Study is the specious trifling of the mind.*’ 

- Many therefore could direct their studies in after life 
towards finding' out some means of providing for tlie leal 
wants of the country. • 

In idl that has above been said there is nothing new, and 
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the same thoughts have at various times been given out iu a 
much better way by other and abler men, bnt’if the saying 
of old things could lead to some sort of profitable discussion 
in the matter, I shall not have taken up the time of the 
readers of this Journal in vain. 

Pestanji Dojjajjji Khandalewala, L.C.E. 

P.S.—We have seen established in the State of Baroda a 
liberal educational policy, which in time promises to grow 
in well developed proportion, and in the matter of technical 
education as well perhapp this State will set an example by 
giving instructions in and impetus to those arts which' are 
most suited to this province. 

i 

ADA^CE OF A NATIVE LADY TO HINDU 
SCHOOL GIRLS. 


are indehfed to Mr. Sheriaijf’e Mmeet wanjee Gimralla for 
bringing to our notice the following interesting address Ig a native 
lady of liomhay^ and for translating it.) 

The JRast Gofta)\ a weekly Gujerati paper published in 
Bombay, gave lately an account of a Hindu party assembled 
by a native l\ud, or medical practitioner, named Sett Jutta- 
shanker Vithuljoe, just before the marriage of his daughter, 
Bal Jaikore, iu order that slie might distribute some prices to 
her former schoolfellows. Those girls belonged to the Gujerati 
Hindu Female Schools, which are supported by Sir Munguldass 
Nathoobho}* and Sett Dwarkadas Vasanjoe, and about 200 were 
present on the t)ccasiou, besides many ladies and gentlemen 
interested in the ceremony. The Hast Goffar continues : “After 
hearing some verses and poems from the girls, Bai Jaikore read 
to them a speech, in part written by "that young lady herself 
and partly written for her at home. At its conclusion the Hon. 
Eao Sahib Vishvanath Naraycii Mundlik, C.S.I., distributed the 
presents to the school girls on behalf of Sett Juttashnnker. 
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Hereupon the proeeedinge ended to the satisfaetion of all, ‘We 
quote below ^e address read by Bai Jaikore, in doings which 
our only object is to give due encouragement to a clever lady 
who shows so much devotion and warmheartedness towards 
female education. At the same time we cannot refrain from 
giving his meed of praise to Sett duttashanker for eaUiug 
together this gathering., He is only a middle class but re> 
spectable gentleman, and notwithstanding this he has taken a 
more honorable initiation than the rich, by inviting a gathering, 
the idea of which had never occurred to those who are rolling 
in riches. Mr. Juttashankor has set a more desirable precedent 
than is done by the system of caste feasts and dinners. If 
other rich Hindus wei’e to follow in his footsteps no little en¬ 
couragement would he given to the work of female education.’* 

Bai Jaikorc road the following address in Gujorati at the 
meeting;— 

“ Sisters,—I am very glad to see you all assembled hero 
to-day, because I have been able to avail myself of this oppor¬ 
tunity to express at one and the same time my ideas to you all 
in conversation with you, and to meet all tlioso together with 
whom I had studied in the Female School, and other sisters 
who following our examples have taken the praiseworthy course 
of learning the sciences. Boar sisters, though I have ceased 
attending school since several years past, yet I liave continued 
my connection with the school as one of its ex-students to this 
day. I must now sever that connection, ns the happy time of 
taking on my head the burden of family and domestic life in 
conformity with social and worldly principles, and putting the 
knowledge I have gained in this school to the tost of experi¬ 
ence, is close at hand. Before doing so, therefore, I felt some 
slight temptation to assemble you all, gentle sisters, togothei'i 
and exchange visits and to give 3'ou what encouragement it may 
be possible for me. I suggested this idea to my worthy parents. 
It was accepted with pleasure by thorn, and at their instance by 
their relatives, who arc the true benefactorsaof female education, 
and it is they who have invited you all here. Therefore, sisters, 
what prizes or presents it becomes me to offer you will be given 
away hy my well wishers and superiors, and my father’s most 
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bel<)T«il friend, the Honorable Hao Sahib Yishvanath Narayen 
Hundlik^ O.S.I., and I take leave to say a few words which I 
wish to say for myself. 

Asters (or friends), the mutual connections or friend- 
i^pg formed in school are lasting. My heart is drawn towards 
you, and so is yours towards me, which I can very well make 
out £rom the appearance you present at this time. Good 
sisters, attend school as long as you can and learn whatever 
you possibly can. There is no end or limit to the held of 
learning or science. Besides this, wo have in consequence 
of our awkward customs to leave off school-going at a very 
eoi'ly age. There aro no such books as one could wish or 
desire to have for private reading, and other means are almost 
none. Our country will not be prosperous without ourselves. 
It therefore behts us to labour so as to be of assistance to and 
useful for the purposes of him whoso secretary wo are to be, by 
doing what we can to learn or study. To be able to read and 
write only does not mean a perfect education. We should gain 
some knowledge of our religion. Our studies are at present in 
its infancy. Our superiors have to a great degree fallen back¬ 
wards in this respect. We have therefore to prepare ourselves 
by our own exertions, and having done so "to show what ad¬ 
vantages have been derived by us and our superiors by reason 
of education, and it depends on us to tempt them to give better 
or higher education to posterity and the nations yet unborn. 
Good friends, cheer up. Don’t think even a moment of your 
precious time to be useless. Boys can leain to a great age, but 
for us girls there is a certain fixed period of time, during which 
we have to take what education we can. Pray therefore leave 
off playing and amusements and delight yourselves in learning. 
I shall bo proud as you progress in your studies, because by 
doing so you will be of material assistance in the beneficent 
work of doing good to the female sex. Parents will indulge us, 
but as we grow up that indulgence will make us very disagree¬ 
able. Believe in what I say by way of advice, and learn; be 
virtuous, and if you cannot learn more, try and learn this much 
at all events, that you should always be of a gentle disposition. 
Bhun idleness and be industrious, talce to habits of cleanliness, 
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do not quarrel, bnt be.of good cheer and contentment^. Bo not* 
riolate the lawful commands or authority of your supetion Or 
betters. Pocket or tolerate what anybody t^ you, but.dom’i 
r^ort. Be in, the habit of remaining more at your husband’s 
tlmn at your parents’ house. Bespect your father and methm^^' 
indaw just as you would your own parents. Consider yoar 
husband’s brother and sister as your own. Don’t get wild at 
the^ wrathful conduct. If they fight and quarrel, don’t you dO' 
the same and break the peace of the family. Don’t take it aU 
at heart and keep yourself aloof from or indifferent to others^ 
You should respect your husband’s brother or sisterdn-law and 
consider them as your superiors or betters. You should alwf^ 
and for ever serve and worship your lord, knowing him to bo^ 
your preceptor, your guardian angel or protector. You should 
give him good advice and assistance in all his affairs. You 
should behave virtuously and try to increase the fame of your 
parents, who have maintained and brouglit you up. Youahould 
behave in such a way as to have them spoken of as having won 
the applause of the world—th/s only is the return for their 
mighty obligations which we on ouv part can make them. 
Sisters, it is now getting late; I have much to say, but it cannot 
be exhausted here: Therefore my recommendation to you ia 
conclusion is that you should read and meditate deeply the book, 
which is I believe out of print but is to be jninted, called 
Awoaooya-BJiayoodMyat and you should not forget the duties of a 
lady thereiu pointed out and the advice there given. It was 
my< great desire to have that hook presented to you on my 
behalf, but having run short of all cojiies we have been obliged 
to have some more piintod, uhlch cannot for the present be 
done. But as soon as some of the copies thereof are printed I 
will make sure to send some of them for your school. For the 
present 1 am going to have a book called Mookta presented to 
3 *ou, with the ideas expressed wherein I quite agree, and 1 have 
to recommend you on my part to read works like BiAh Vaehanf 
Bodk Katha^ Bal Mitra, Bhahpiyoyi Nitee Granth, Nitee 
Vachfia,, Satf$ar Sookhy JJalput Kavya^ Jayakomari Vifaya. Jffaiak,. 
Lalitadufkh Banhak, the play of JlarHchafidra, the play of JffiU 
l)amiyarte»f the essaj* on calamities or worldly sufferings^iSsK^er 
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IfaUk, thd works on Kavya Ddhan^ the rersion of 
Ihe &c., &c. I shnll call on you occasionally when 1 

^can do so, and I ahall feel anxious to know how and to what 
ox^t you 'have progressed in your studies; pray therefore do 
me the iaTor to let me know about them, and if you can do so 
you also should get your parents to call together gatherings of 
this nature, whereby we may be better able to attain the end in 
view, and may God help you in fulfilling the desired objects of 
■your mind. Having offered this little prayer for you, the 
blessing I am about to offer you is that you may all be worthy 
■of the position of virtuous ladies after having listened to this 
short prayer of mine, having well understood it and acted upon 
it. May this supplication bear fruits! ” 


THE CULTIVATION OF SCIENCE IN INDIA. 

RepLy to Mr. U. K. Dott. 

I was pleased to find in the January number of this Journal 
■solue suggestions on the cultivation of science in India by Mr. 
U. K. Dutt. As subjects liko this are of the greatest importance 
io our country, discussions on them cannot but be interesting both 
to the people of India and also to its well-wishers. Discussion 
generally leads to clear ideas ; and, inasmuch as increased know¬ 
ledge means increased responsibility, those of my oountrymeo, who 
'by passing their days usefully in one of the centres of Western 
enlightenment are constantly enlarging the sphere of their duties, 
can do no better than, by discussing, to arrive at some definite 
ideas on this subject, as the enlistment of their active energies in 
■it would soon fall within that ever-spreading sphere of duties. 

That the progress of civilisation involves progress of science 
'and that the pursuit of science and its application to art should be 
■more general in India, are observationsf too sensible to meet with 
opposition. Indeed, I entirely agree with Mr. Dutt when he sets 
«£>rth'' the main problem, but I part company with him when he 
attempts its solution. His scheme of suggestions is ingenious and 
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plausible ; but, viewed iu its practical bearing, it is aoi one frbieii 
fails to arrive at the desired end, but one which can hardly* be put 
even to the test. In fact it shows a disregard to the eitisyxig 
.state of things, and in few words implies such thorough changes as 
could only be attempted by the governing body, with less risk if 
it be native, with much risk if it be a foreign one. Perhaps Mr. 
Dntt*s scheme might have a better chance of trial in Japan, as 
appears from Mr. Masijuma's writing. 

Mr. Dutt sets out with the assumption that the state of 
science-culture in India is not hopeful, because it is only possible 
through the English language. Uo has grounded his assumption 
on the supposition that several years of our life must be spent in 
acquiring that language, and that very few can afford to lose 
nearly half of their life in pursuit of science, which they might 
well employ in seeking for a livelihood.'’ Against these arguments 
I would show that English, merely as a language, is not so difficult 
to acquire as he supposes, and that in 'India English education, 
instead of being a digression from the ways of livelihood, is almost 
universally pursued as one leading to them. 

Mr. Dutt says after nine years of schooling in English, we 
can neither nndersaud a fluent English speaker nor converse in it 
very fluently.” To* be able to speak well, and to be spoken * to 
readily, though very useful, are not good tests for ascertaining 
one's proficiency in a language. They are mechanical arts, which 
are better learnt by a little practice, and not so well by much 
reading. 1 have come across some Continental men, well ac¬ 
quainted with the English science-literature, speaking very impei^ 
feet English, and feeling difficulty in following a lecturer. On the 
other hand, many there are who speak fluently, but can scarcely 
read. 

But Mr. Dutt says, farther, that we understand comparatively 
little English. In considering this we must not lose sight of tlm 
fact that nine years in a school are not spent in acquiring the 
language only, but in education generally. We must also look to 
the defective system of schooling which at present exists. One of 
the defects in that system consists iu putting boys to learn English 
without giving them an insight into their vernacular. Nothing 
iaollitates the acquirement of knowledge so much as association. 
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Imd eomparison. It is obvious that language as knowledge in 
the abstract can in no wajr be so easily acquired as through one’s 
vernacular. When thus attained it affords a standard for com¬ 
parison, and thereby gives distinct localities in the recesses of 
memory for the elements of any new language. As an illustra¬ 
tion of this, I would simply mention the fact that, as a general 
rule, the vernacular scholars are the best students in their classes 
in all English schools, and they go more rapidly, through the 
school-course ; so that, while it takes other students nine years, it 
does not take them more than five or six years to be ready tor the 
University matriculation. 

Another of the defects in the system of schooling is to be 
found in the arrangement of the classes and subjects. Can any¬ 
thing be more absurd than this, that a student should be required 
to spend seven years of bis school life in learning such subjects as 
geography 1 Yet it is a fact. With each advance in class students 
get new books, but no new knowledge. Second Clife succeeds 
First Clift, Stewart follows Anderson. The same thing they read 
in one and all. As in geography, so in many other subjects. It 
would be out of place here to examine in detail the defects of the 
present system of schooling, but I feel certain that a more rational 
organisation may save three or four years of each young man’s 
life from being simjdy wasted. 'Now that there is no more any 
restriction as to the minimum age for matriculation, a system, 
which takes away three or more years of the best ])eriod of a 
student’s life, which induces a sluggishness of intellect at the very 
time when it should have its full play, ought to have our serious 
consideration. 

Now with regard to the point that English education is more 
sought for as a means of livelihood, no arguments are needed at 
all. It is a fact recognised by everyone who has some experience 
of India. 

Having considered Mr. Dutt's arguments against the English 
language being the medium of science-culture, I would give some 
in favour of it. During the last few years there have been several 
books and articles on science published in the Bengali language. 
I have had occasiou to read many of them. One circumstance 
which 1 remember to have noticed at the time was that all words 
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U 3 ed in those books, and not current in the language, X bfid to 
understand through conespondiug words or ideas in ISngli^. 
Some of them immediately suggested the latter; others, did not. 
These I had to observe through their formation; then 1 had to 
wander through certain vague ideas derived from their radioes till 
one suggested the real corresiDonding idea in English, and then all 
seemed clear. And luy impression is that if I had not had some 
knowledge of those subjects through the English, I should have 
contented mjSelf with that vague intermediate state of the under¬ 
standing which I have just mentioned. I have examined purely 
vernacular students vrho read those books, and for whom they are 
intended, and, so far as my ex|>ericuce goes, they have very loose 
ideas about such words and phrases, and consequently about the 
subject of which the books treat. I have seen also that the arti¬ 
cles on popular science, which arc now to be found oftentimes in 
the Bengali periodicals, are read with more interest and more 
accurate thought by thoso who are well read in English literature 
than by those whose education has been of a purely vernacular 
character. 

From these facts, it appears to nio, that so long as our ver¬ 
nacular is not sufficiently enriched in science, so long as the num¬ 
ber of words having oscillating ideas about them abound, and so 
long as we have other‘reasons for learning the English language, 
not only is a decent knowledge of the sciences by the greatest 
number of people best possible through it, but it must be used as 
a stepping-stone to reach that eminence of ideas whence alone we 
can construct a ladder of our own. 

^ow the vernacular can be so enriched as to do away with 
this necessity is the next point of my contention with Mr. Dutt. 
lie .seems to think if a few persons bo made to go through a 
University course in Europe, and these be appointed teachers and 
lecturers on their return, and encouraged to write in the vernacular, 
the difficulty would be met. That such persons might do much 
towards the advancement of the language cannot be denied, but 
the conditions on which they arc supposed to do so renders the 
project imaginary. Now who is to appoint them as teachers and 
lecturers ? Who are to attend their lectures 7 If by some change 
in the present system of education vernacular Universities were 
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•established, whose honours could secure to their students position 
and prospects in life not inferior to those of the English Universi¬ 
ties, then alone Mr. Dutt’s scheme of lectures, researches, maga- 
sines, &c., on an extensive scale, and exclusively in the vernacular, 
might be feasible. In India, where education, English and ver¬ 
nacular, is almost entirely a state machinery, changes of the above 
nature could only be effected by the Government. But when we 
consider that the Government, by giving education to the people, 
serves its own purpose too, that out of the two millions who are 
receiving education in India the Government will want the ser¬ 
vices of a million, we do not think it possible for the Government 
te encourage the vernacular so much at the expense of its own 
language. 

On the other hand, if we suppose those persons appointed as 
lecturers by means of a private fund, I do not see any chance of 
the lecturers meeting with an audience so long as attendance on 
their lectures remains in the option of the people, and is not a 
necessary condition for some of their piir]>oses in life. Making the 
lectures at first free of charge >voiild not alter the case materially. 

In my opinion the better way to proceed for enriching the 
vernacular would be to see if this be a new task or one already 
being worked out ; then, if the latter, to sec what are the circum¬ 
stances favouring and what discouraging it, and then to see how 
the one could be furthered and the other checked. The following 
observations will have special refereuce to Bengal, but iu principle 
may be npjdied to other provinces as well. I have had ample 
opportunities for watching the progress of the Bengali language 
during four or five years, and my conviction is that, during the 
last ten or twelve years the progress of the language, in all 
branches, is extremely satisfactory. At i)reseut, perhaps, there is 
in each main branch of science one book at least. The following 
list very nearly represents all the books on science that have been 
published during the last few years :— 

Chemistry ... ... ... o Medicine. 1 

Physics .. 1 Surgery . 1 

Botany . o Physiology .. 1 

Physical Geography ... I , Materia Medica . 3 

JZoology . 1 Medical Jurisprndeace ... 1 
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Utese numbers comprisef all the yarious books on the above snb- 
jects which I remember to have seen while in India. The number 
roaj have increased. Nor does the above list contain books on 
Indian Medicine or on the Mathematical sciences 
' Nearlj all the books have sprung out of necessity, and the 
necessity which has brought them in keeps them up. Some of 
them have already gone through four or five editions. Since the 
introduction of general science into the courses fur the Yernacular 
.nnd the Normal School Examinations, books on theao subjecta 
have been in demand. The medical books have come out to meet 
the wants df the students of the Yemacular Medical Schools. 
The books, as they are increasing in number, are becoming, by 
competition, better and better, so much so that the same.book fn 
its latest edition seems almost a different one. 

'While then circumstances are so tending to our desired object, 
is it not more reasonable that we should look to see if the institU'^ 
tions through which the task has been commenced need improve* 
ment ? These institutions, as I said before, are the Normal, the 
Vernacular and the Vernacular Medical Schools. That they are 
not as they should be will appear to every right thinking man. 
It is not possible for me here to dwell upon the details in which 
they require improvement, but 1 should content myself with men¬ 
tioning the priudpiil points. 

The Vernacular Schools being more the places of education, 
preliminary to the Englisli Schools mostly, and to the Normal 
Schools partially, might be left out of consideration here. The 
Normal Schools, as preparing the future teachers from whom the 
youths ill all the primary Schools will receive their fii'st instruc¬ 
tion, as the only solitary instances of a purely vernacular high 
education, are looked to with interest by all who bestow any 
thought on their country. That the pros])ect in life for those who 
go through them is so discouraging that only the siftings of the 
Vernacular Schools should come to them; that these institutions, 
(already far too few), which under a thorough foreign government 
are peculiarly in want of dts protecting hand, should meet with ita 
pruning knife'(fori learn from the Educational Heport of ]87fi 
that their number has been reduced from 31 to 17), that the 
Oovemment should not feel inclined to let them have a chance of 
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aageHiog their power of giving a good sound education, education 
irrespectiTe of language, are thiugs to be pitied. 

2^0 better is the condition of the Vernacular Medical Schocda. 
I find from the same Educational Report that the number of 
students in them is gradually decreasing. This has been accounted 
for by the supposition that the novelty of the Vernacular Schools 
has, to a certain extent, worn ofif. But in many instances, which 
1 know of, the students discontinued their attendance at the 
school, finding it not a very easy task, for much hard-working is 
necessary in medical study, and considering that with all their 
trouble they would be no better oil. Whatever may be the 
cause, this impending evil may be prevented by two means. 
Firstly, by making the prosjjects in life for these students a little 
brighter. It is not the duty of the Government to see everyone 
provided for, but to see that he who is, is provided for properly. 
Secondly, if some stringent rules are made against all quackery 
and unlicensed practice, they would not only ensure the continu¬ 
ance of the students but would provide them with better cbancM 
in country-practice by limiting competition. 

1 have said before that a foreign Governmebt could not, if it 
would, adopt a system of extensive vernacular high education. 
This'is one of the necessary evils of a foreign rule, which can 
only be mitigated but can never be avoided. When therefore a 
Government, whose very existence takes away all incitements and 
rewards from vernacular education, feels unable to satisfy the 
nation with such a natural right, it becomes its imperative duty to 
see that the most it can allow is conceded. For these reasons tho 
duty of the British Government towards the vernacular languages 
of India is great, and its success or failure in the performance of 
that duty will determine to a great extent the progress of those 
languages. 

We have seen, then, that at the first stage the vernacular may 
be be.<«t enriched in science by encouraging science-reading in the 
vernacular. To work upon the greatest number of people nothing 
could be so efiectual as some Goverument.measures. At the same 
time wo can best co-operate with the Government in encouraging 
this science-reading by introducing into our country institutions 
and establishments of our own to give employment to the readers.. 
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Wihen this 6r8t stage wUl have done Us werk, irben'k sitfllcSeaib 
number of readers has been establisbed, when tbft eleltaentlBi7 
books bave come out of themselves, when minds have been deeus- 
iomed to the words and ideas, then will arrive the second stage. 
When; we get to this point, then our active interference wUl be 
steoeesary, then we shall have directly to encourage higher writings, 
and then alone Mr. Dutt’s suggestions may bave fair play. Bat 
in incorporating such a vast structure us the Modern Sciences into 
our language, whose elasticity can only by gradual distention make 
-adequate room within it for that large mass, we must be patimit, 
as it mus^t, of necessity, be a slow process. 

There is however something, which by hindering the progress of 
the first stage, just mentioned, renders the approach of the second 
more distant, which, not remedied, onr part of the work in the 
first etage remains-undone, and which impedes the progrras of all 
eoience-culture in India, vernacular and English. That is a thing 
which deserves our first consideration. In respect of this, at least, 
we cannot be too impatient, and this is the state of our Industries 
in India. As it needs more than a passing remark, and as I have 
■idready enoroache'd much on the valuable space of this Journal, I 
leave it here to consider in some other issue. 

M. N. Banerjea. 

King’s College. 


THE BEGUMS OF BIIOBAL. 

By PiioKEHsoii E. Kehatskk. 

(Continued from page 171.^ 

Sekander Begum remaina loyal during the mutinieay reeeivoa the 
Star of India, travels, goes on a pilgrimage to Mekkah, ^e. Her 
reiturn and death in Bhbpdl. —In 1857, when new cartridges were 
distributed among the Hindu and Muhammadan troops, they all 
believed them to have been prepared with aniratil fat, to handle 
■any kind of which is unlawful to the former, whilst the latter are 
by their religion prohibited from touching only that of pigs. All 
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hoMreymr tefosed to Have an^thiDg to do with the new cartridges, 
and the troops in the cantonments of Myruth (Meernt) near- 
Delhi, who manifested some signs of discontent, haring been put 
under restraint by the authorities, revolted, slew their officers, 
burnt their houses, and were so incensed against the English that 
they spared neither their wives nor children. On the IGth 
Ramadan in 1273 (11th May, 1857), these rebellions troops 
marched to Delhi, the garrison of which had acted in the same- 
manner. On that occasion Ab-ul-zafar Seraj-ud-din Bahadur, the 
Emperor, a man ninety years old and drawing from the English a 
pension of one lakh of rupees per mensem, who nominally sat on- 
the throne of Delhi, was proclaimed the sovereign of all India. 
This rebellion spread in a few days over the whole of Bengal, the 
army of which cast off its allegiance to the Honourable East India 
Company, killed its officers, robbed the treasuries, plundered the- 
Ryots and concentrated their forces at Delhi. This period is- 
called the “ Mutiny,” and haa been described in detail by Eur(^>ean- 
authors. At that time the Maharajah Jyajy Kao Syndhyah and 
Tiik6jy Hao Holkar, although they govern large countries and 
]X>Bse8s great armies, became so much afraid of the mutineers that 
they retired from the contest, and in the cantonment of Mordr 
near Gwalyar, as well as in the Residency of Indor, the English 
were killed; whereas Sekander Begum, who had at this critical 
season maintained her authority over the town and army of 
Bhopal, was enabled with perfect ease to supply the British 
Government With provisions, which she sent us as far as Kalpy 
for the troops, whilst she distributed her own to maintain order m 
various districts up to the frontier of the town of Sugur and of 
Bondylkuud, as her own subjects had remained perfectly loyal to 
the English ; but two Jaghirddrs of Anbapuuy in the E'llaqah of 
Khupdl, namely Eadl Muhammad Khiiu and AVidil Muhammad 
Khan, rebelled, and their estates w^ere confiscated. The former 
having been driven by the English troops, among whom were some* 
from Bhopal, into the'fort of Rdhatghar, offered resistance, but was 
at last taken alive and hung; the lattev vanished as if he had 
never been born. After that tbe troops of the Contingent raised 
the standard of revolt at Syhur, but were kept in check by those 
of Bhdpdl, who protected also the camp and district from their 
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dapredatioQi^ till tJie SbgUsli Siiddrs arrived and eafitiiired tbe 
neutineera. 

After the mntmies had been quelled Sekander Begam, Vrho, 
as has jast been shown, had remained faithful to the Bntish 
Government and lojallj aided it during that critical pMiod, 
counted on its favour, and being anxious to retain the administra- 
tion of Bhopul in her own grasp, corresponded with sevmal 
Political Agents on that subject so successfully that a letter dated 
the 3l8t December, 1859 arrived from the Governor-General, in* 
forming Sekander Begum that Sir Kichmond Shakespear, his 
Agent in jCentral ludisj had informed him of her desire, and he 
granted it. As, however, according to former arrangements Sh^b 
Jehdn Begum was to have become the sovereign of Bhopdl on 
attaining her majority, Captain Higgins, the Political Agent, con¬ 
sulted heron the subject, and as she agreed with the wishes of her 
mother, he communicated her wishes to Sir H. Shakespear, who in 
<his turn wrote to her that it had been a very wise one, and that 
aecordingly Sekander Begum ^vould during her life remain at the 
head of the administration, the more so as the British Government 
was, on account of the loyalty so conspicuously manifested by her 
towards it during the critical period of the mutinies, very desirous 
to please her. Then the Viceroy’s Agent in Central India wrote 
to Sekander Begum that although in 1855, at the wedding of Shdh 
-Jehdn Begum, Captain Eden had issued a proclamation to the 
people of Bhopdl that would, after attaining her majority, 
become the head of the Government, and that the safd period had 
■arrived on the 20th July of the present year, the Governor- 
General now conferred the supreme power for life on Sekander 
Begum, because he had taken into consideration and complied with 
the desire of Shah Jehaii Begum herself, who had declared to 
Captain Higgins that she desired her mother to retain the sovereign 
power. This resoliftion of the Governor-General Sekander Begum 
was requested to publish to all her Sirdars and subjet^s. The 
above mentioned two Politicals arrived from Syhur and Indor on 
the Ist of May, 1860, in Bhupdl, where they installed Sekander 
Begum as Nawab, and Shdh Jehdn Begum as heir apparent. On 
that occasion the Viceroy sent as presents a string of pearls, 
bracelets, two shawls, various kinds of expensive cloth, a silver 
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penholder, a European cannon, a caparisoned horse, an elephant 
vith a silver howdah and gold-embroidered trappings. 

Having been informed by the Political Agent of Bhdi)&l that 
the Viceroy would come to Jabalpdr, where the princes of the 
country would meet him, and having been invited to do so likewise, 
the three Begums, Qudasyah, Sekander, and Shah Jelj^u with her 
husband, prepared for the journey. They set out with a number 
of their Sirdars, accompanied by a portion of the army, and arrived 
at their destination on the 8th January, 1861, but the Viceroy on 
the loth, when the meeting took place. The Sirdars of Bhup^, 
mounted on elephants and dressed in the richest garments, pro¬ 
ceeded to the tent of the Viceroy, where they were met by his 
Agent for Central India, and by the Chief Secretary, the latter 
taking hold of Sekander Begum’s hand to help her down from the 
elephant, whilst the former paid the same attention to Qudasyah 
Begum; similar honours being done' also b}' other officers to Nawib 
Mua’z Muhammad Khan, to Nawab AmrS wr daulah—husband of 
tbo youngest Begum—and to other Sirdars; the English soldiers 
presenting arms. On entering the tent, the guests were ushered 
by the Chief Secretary to their respective chairs on which their 
names were written. I’erfect silence prevailed, and gradually the 
pavilion became full of guests. \\’'hen the tJovernor General 
entered with four coinpanious, the English guards presented arms, 
and the whole asseml>ly rose. He then took his seat.with the just- 
mentioned four gentlemen on liis riglkt, and a number of Hindustani 
Sirdars on his left; a salute of cannon having been fired, he rose 
and delivered a speech, which the Secretary interpreted in Urdu, as 
follows:—“Nawdb Sekander Begum Stihebah! You are very 
W'elcome iu this Uarbar, and I have for some time been desirous to 
tbank you for the services you have performed to Her Majesty the 
Queen. You are the Sovereign of your State, and have never per¬ 
sonally come iu contact with the British Government, which had 
not long ago been threatened by its foes; and you, being a woman, 
have not only <lisp]ayed valour and administrative talents worthy 
of brave and shrewd men, but Lave suppressed rebellion iu Bhopil, 
and have at the tiuie of the mutiny preserved the lives of English¬ 
men, among whom was also the Agent, and have, according to the 
best of your ability, aided the British Government. Such services 
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must not remain unrewarded ; accordingly I h^by present your 
with the Sanad, conferring upon you the possession of the Per> 
gunnah of Byresyah, which formerly belonged to the principality 
of Dhar, but had been forfeited in the rebellion, and is henceforth 
and for ever to pertain to Bhdpfil, to commemorate your loyalty 
during a season of trial. I have much pleasure to present yon this 
Sanad with my own hands, in a public darbar, in which officials of 
Her Majesty the Queen, the chiefs of dabalpdr, the nobles of Sfigur, 
and the principal members of your own darbar are present.” After 
receiving the Sanad, which is a very brief document, dated 28th 
September, 1860, the Governor-General again resumed his seat, 
and Sekander Begum rising spoke as follows:—“ I offer thanks, 
first to God, for having raised me to a station higher than my 
father, and then to Your Excellency for having established me 
absolute sovereign in bis place; T shall be proud to obey you as 
long as I live, and never swerve from loyalty j I am also sure that 
my children will act in the same manner.” These words having 
been interpreted into English by the Secretary, the Governor- 
General presented Sekander Begum with a robe of honour, and 
gave her attar and pan with las own hands. Munshi Bhow&ni 
Purshfid, the Yakil of Bhopal, was presented by the English 
Government with a robe of liouour, and a pension of rs. 100 per 
mensem for life. After having spoken to a few gentlemen from 
S%ur and Jabalpdr, the Viceroy took his departure, and Sekander 
Begum paid a visit to his lady, who made her sit on the .same sofa 
with herself, spoke very affably, and pre.scntcd her with a book and 
t^o bunches of flowers. The next day, at 11 a.m., the Viceroy 
arrived wi^h 13 other gentlemen at the tent of Sekander Begum, 
where 108 j)ersous of her relatives and nobles entitled to chairs 
were assembled. Myila Fiijdar Muhammad Kh^n and Mudar-al- 
MuhUm S£beb came out to meet the A'^iceroy, whilst Sekander 
Begum herself went as far as his carriage to see him alight. When 
be entered; the nobles rose, ])laccd their hands on. their breasts, audt 
bent their heads down to salute him. After 21 cannons had been 
fired, as many trays wit|i presents were brought in, which the 
Begum requested the Viceroy to accept, assuring him that she 
would never forget the honour she had met with on the previous 
day, which was higher than cither she or the State of Bhdp&l 
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had ever e&joyed, and that she would teach her children likewise 
to deserve it. When the Viceroy departed, 21 guns were again 
fired, atkd when the next day his wife came, nearly the same for- 
malitiea were gone through. Then the return journey began, and 
the whole party again arrived in Bhopfil on the 13th February, 
1861. 

When the Political Agent informed Sekander Begum that the 
Governor General would come to Allahabad for the purpose of 
conferring Knighthood and the decoration of the Star of India 
upon her, upon the Maharajah Syudhyah, the Hajah of Paty^lah, 
and the Naw^lb of Humpilr, she departed to. that place on the Ist 
of October, 18G1, in the company of her mother Qudasyah Begum 
and her daughter SI "h Jciian Begum as well as the husband of 
the latter, the Nawi.® Arara wa duulah, with Myliii Fnjdtir Mu¬ 
hammad Kbiin and the Miuhlr-ahmuhiini Sdhcb as well as other 
nobles, the whole number of the party together with the infantry 
aud cavalry trooj)s amounting to persons. As soon as they 

arrived in Allahuhsid, the two eld( Begums, namely Sekander and 
Qudasyah, went with the Fujd , Muhammad Khan and the 
Mudar-al-mnham to pay a visit to uord Canning, which he returned 
tlie next day. The Darhar of investiture was held on the Ist 
November, 1801, when 10 giins were fired to salute Sekander 
Beguru, and as many for the IMaharajah Syndh3iali, whilst the 
Kajah of Patyalah received 17, and the Kawfib of Kslmpur only 13. 
Precisely at 11 a.m. the Covernor-C4eneral entered with the Sec¬ 
retary, an Under-Secretaiy, as well as other officials : and 21 gun^ 
vrere fired. Then the Chief Secrotai*y read out the Statutes of tjie 
Star of India, whereon tlic above-mentioned four native sovereigns 
were by the Cornm.auder-iii-Chief led to the throne, the first of 
them being the MaharaJ.ih of (iwalyar, the second the Begum of 
Bhopul, the third the Ba jah of Putyfklah, and tho fourth the Kajah 
of liumpur. Then the Chief Secretary handed the decorations to 
the Viceroy wlio Pusj>onded them accarding to the just mentioned 
order from the necks of the recipients, repeating each time in 
English the words, “ Her Majesty the Q^ieen has appointed you a 
Knight; by her command T invest you with this badge of distinc¬ 
tion and honour,*’ which were interpreted by the Secretary in 
Urdu. Hereon the Gommander-in-Chief again led the four 

I) I 
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Bovereigns back to their seats, whereon the Viceroy rising ad¬ 
dressed them, and congratnlated them on the reception of thk 
decoration in a short speech, which having duly beed interpreted 
in Urdu, the l)arbar terminated by firing,the above menticmed 
number of guns at the departure of the guesta. 

"Compiled from the “ History of Bhopal^ ^ 

E. Behatszk 

(To he cont’mutiL) * 


THE :mary carpenter scholarships. 

(Bombay Branch.) t 

The Competitive Examination at Roiubay in connection 
with these Scholarships, which are granted by the Bombay 
Branch of the National Indian Association, took place on 
Dec. 15, 1880, and w’e have received the following report, 
made to Mr. K. M, Shroff, lion. See., of the results;— 

Notification. 

The Mary Carpenter Scholarships (founded by the National 
Indian Asaoci^ion) for the year 1S81 have been awarded as 
follows:— 

Tico Scholarships of rs. G per mensem each. 

1. Bachubai Rustomjee Master, Churney Road Government 

Girls’ School. 

2. Sirinbai Bamansha Vakil, Churney Road Government Girls* 

School. 

One Scholarship of rs. 5 per mensem. 

1. Dosibal Framjee Baruclia, Churney Road Government Girls* 

School. 

Two Scholashipa of rs. 4 per mensem. 

1. Awabai Maneckjee Kabro, Churney Road Government 

Girls’ School. • 

2. Sakrabai Sadashen, Bhagwandas Fursliotumdas, Private 

Girls* School. 
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2. The Scholarships will be held under the conditions laid 
•down in this office Notification, dated 13th October, 1880, pab> 
lished at page 255 of the Educational Record for that month. The 
Dq>atj il^acational Inspectors, Bombay, will from time to time 
ascertain and report at this office that these conditions have been 
complied with, and will submit monthly bills for the amounts due 
•on account of the Scholarships. 

(Signed) 

T. Waddingtok, Col.f 

Educational Inspector^ C.Ih 

True Copy,” T. Waddington, Col., E.I., C.D. 

Copy of paras. 2 to 5 of the report of the Committee ap¬ 
pointed to conduct the ^Mary Carpenter Scholarship Examination 
dated 20th December, 1880 :— 

2. On Wednesday, the 15th instant, 60 candidates from nine 
different schools put in their appearance to compete for the five 
Scholarships. Of these 42 were Gujarati speaking girls and 24 
Marathi. 

_ » 

3. For the two Scholarships of rs. 4 in the Fourth Standard 
there were 54 candidates,,of whom 27 stood the test. The two 
girla who passed the best examination under this Standard were 
Awabai Maneckjee Kabro, of the Government Churney Koad Girls* 
School, and Sakrabai Sadashen, of the Bhagwandaa Purshotumdas 
School. The former got 33o marks and the latter 322. 

4. In the Fifth Standard there were ten competitors, and seven 
^f these creditably passed the examination. Besides Dosibai 
Framjee Barucha, of the Government Churney Road Girls’ School, 
who got the highest number of marks, viz., 299, and won the 
Scholarship of rs. o, we beg leave to make honourable mention of 
Yamunabai Raghoba, of the Bhagwandas Purshotumdas School, 
■and Perozbai Dhanjeebhai Karani, of the Kawasjee Jehangir 
School ; both of whom obtained 288 marks at the examination. 

6. There was not a very keen competition for the two Scholar¬ 
ships of rs. 6 each. Only two candidates, Bachubai Rustomjee Master 
and Sirinbai .Bamansha Vakil, of the CLurney Road Government 
Girls’ School, competed for the Scholarships in the Sixth Standard^ 
and they succeeded in getting 299 and 280.^- marks respectively. 
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Though both of them are considered eligible from the number of 
marks obtained to be rewarded with a Scholarship, ^Mr. ‘Wagh 
objects to the award of the Scholarship to Sirinbaf Bamansha 
Takil, on the ground of her having got a Scholarship of rs. G in 
the same Standard last year. But in tho absence of any such rule 
in the notification and in the face of a precedent on record of the 
same eflTect last year, the rest of the Committee are in favour of 
the Scholarship being awarded to Sirinbai Bamansha Yakil. 
Should your honour be disposed to decide otherwise, we most 
respectfully beg leave to propose that the Scholarship so lapsed 
be equally divided between tho two girls Yamunabai Raghoba and 
rerozbai Dhanjeebhai Karani reforred to in the 4th para, of this 
report. 

True extract. 

(Signed) 

T. WAnniNGTOir, CW., 

Educational Inspector, CJ). 


THE HISTOEY OF BENAEKS (UAEONSHI ()E KASHI). 

(Translated frvvi the Jiaojad Jfaija-uir “■ ItitmolHidhini PatriLa.") 

Haronslii, or Kanhi, is one of the oldest cities in the world. 
The exact date of its foundation is not known. According to 
the Hindu Shastras there are manj* strange tales in connection 
with its first establishment, viz., tliat it rose out of the earth 
and became famous by the pow(-r of tlie great Shiva. This is 
tlic common belief among the ITiiidus, but bo the founder M'ho 
he may—one of the gods or some devoted a.scetic, he built this 
city to tho praise and honor of Sliiva and for the salvation of 
our souls, for whoever dies in this city will become absorbed 
into the doit}’', or become jiart of tho soul of Sliiva. It is for 
this reason tho Hindus are .so aii.\ious to live iu Kashi. It is 
said that the famous Bycuho being envious of tho glory of Kashi 
built another city and called it after liis own name, Byashokashi, 
but the gods being very angry with him turned his proud 
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toastiDg into dust and pronounced this curse on liim, that he 
who died in his Kashi should become an ass ! 

Sahib Hamilton says that Kashi was famous 1600 years 
before the Christian era, and that Ketrolridho was its first king. 
Concerning the great antiquity of Kashi, the learned Sahib 
Sherring* writes: “Nearly ‘2,r»00 years ago this city was re-' 
nowned. At the time when Nineveh and Babylon wore strug¬ 
gling for supremacy, when Athens was powerful, before Eome 
was heard of, before the wars between Greece and Persia, before 
the Persian dynasty had been made famous by Cyrus, before 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken Jerusalem and carried Judah captive, 
Baronshi, although not exactly famous, was looked upon as a 
matron among cities.” 

Having all this historical witness to the antiquity of Kashi 
and of the fall and rising agai;i of its many kings, we cannot 
fail to bo both pleased and astonished at its youthful freshness 
at the present day. AVc imagine that the same could hardl}’ be 
said of any other city in the world. The meaning of the word 
Kashi is, “ That which gives forth light.” It has acquired its 
other name Barnnsh! from its situation between the two rivers 
Baruua (or Varuna) and Aslii. On the south side is the Ashi 
and on the north the Baruna, and in the space between them, 
about three miles wide, stands the true original Kashi, but 
geographers call it Baronshi, after the Baruna, which is the 
larger of the two riwu’s. 

It has got yet another name— Bonorosh.^ Many people think 
this is merely a vulgar form of Baranshi, but Honor was Jho 
name of an ancient king of ICashi, and this is the suppjscd 
origin of that appellation. 

The Mussulmans being very jealous of the fame of Kashi, 
and wishing to appropriate it to themselves,, tried to suppress 
the ancient name and changed it to Mahommodabad, but their 
design was frustrated. 

Kashi lies 421 miles north of Calcutta, 74 from Allahabad, 

and from Delhi 46(5 miles. There is a prospect of its one day 

having a railway station. Kashi is placed to the north-west of 
* 

* This “ Sahib Sheri-ing ” was for many years a missionary in Bcnave«, 
and has published an interesting liistoi y of it. 
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the Ganges. At some distance from its confluence with tho 
Ashi the Ganges |akes the shape of a half-moon or how, ita 
banks are here lined with handsome stone buildings, piers 
arranged in lines and temples of great beauty, almost like an 
amphitheatre. Near Kashi the riv^r Ganges is about 1,200 
feet wide and in the rainy season this is increased to half a mile. 
Its depth in the hot weather is 50 feet, but during the rains 
often 100 feet. Kashi stands nearly 270 feet abore the level of 
the sea; its inhabitants number 185,000, one-third of whom 
are Mahommedans; it has 30,000 houses, of which 11,000 are 
built of brick and the rest of stone. There ore 1,500 Hindu 
temples and more than 300 mosques. The quarter of Kashi 
inhabited by the English is called Shikrol, and has about 3000' 
houses. 

From what has been said it is clear that Baronslu has been 
celebrated time out of mind. It was again and again the seat 
of government of the Hindu kings. In the year 1193 the 
terrible Mahommed conquered it, but it became independent 
again. In 1529 the Moghid Emperor Baber having subdued 
it dethroned its king. The great Aroungzeeb destroyed images 
and temples without number in the North-west Provinces. 
Baronshi was a great place of pilgrimage for the Hindus, and 
for this reason his wrath fell speciall}' on it. He built many 
beautiful mosques and changed its name to Mahommedabad. 
and by every moans^ tried to destroy and dishonour the Hindu 
religion. Even the magnificent temple known as “ Krishna’s 
Banner ” passed into the hands of the Mussulmans. The pillars 
of this building were 98 feet in height. 

In 1760 Baronshi was separated from the empire of the 
Great Moghul, and in 1775 it was delivered over to the English 
by treaty, so the Hindu king became tributary, or, as it was 
called, Zemindar,” under the authority of the British. 22j 
lacs of rupees was the tribute imposed on it by the East India 
Company. Ohoitsing was then the king of Kashi. Warren 
Hastings, the first Governor-General of India, was anadous by 
any means to increase the tribute, and tried to squeeze out of 
‘him a great deal more than the stipulated amount. The king 
again and again gave him what he demanded, but at last let 
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mm know that it was beyond his power to pay any more. 
Hastings, being enraged, went in person to Baronshi and put 
the, king in prison, whereupon the inhabitants, stung to the 
quick, rose in a fury, killed many of the English soldiers, and 
surrounding Hastings almost made him prisoner. The king 
took this opportunity to make his escape. In this adveraity 
Hastings showed admirable skill and bravery, and at last took 
refuge in the fort of Clmnar. Four days afterwards the English 
army assembled there, and 20,000 of the king’s troops fell 
before them. 

Choitsing became a i;owhGrd, and lived for 29 years after¬ 
wards. The English having dethroned him made his nephew 
king in his stead. To this day liis family, holding the position 
of kings, are held in high honor bj’ the inhabitants of Kashi. 

Hampstead. CTranslated by) Emma Comyn. 


THE ANdUMAX-I-PANJAB. 


•This useful Society, which was established in 18G5 for 
the revival of Oriental learning, the advancement of know¬ 
ledge among the people by the medium of the Vernacular, 
and the discussion of social, literal-)-, scientific and political 

subjects of interest, has published its proceedings for the last 

• 

quarter of 188(K The i’ei>ort includes an account of the 
deputation in November last to the Viceroy (on the occasion 
of the visit of H.E. to Lahore) for presenting an Address 
from the Anjuman, and from other Associations with similar 
aims. Dr. Leitner, the Tresident, read the Address. The 
Marquis of Eipou, in reply, expressed his gratification in 

regard to the increasing influence of the Anjuraaii, and the 

« 

nractical exertions of its members in the cause of education. 
He remarked that while it is necessary that the State should 
take a largQ^part in the advancement of education, it is a 
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matter for rejoicing when wealthy and educated persons came 
forward tliemselves to promote it, because, he ■was convinced, 
more is really done for solid education by such voluntary 
efforts than by the operations of any Central Government. 
Besides, taxation cannot provide such sums as are really re¬ 
quired if tlie peo]>le of India are to bo thoroughly educated, 
so “it is only by the spontaneous and liberal assistance of 
educated native gentlemen, and by their coming forward to 
take a fair share in the work that education can be placed on 
a sound basis ” and attain the position which may be hoped 
for it in the future. Sir IJobert Kgerton, the Lieut.-Governor 
of the Panjab, has accepted the ofiice of Patron of the 
Anjumau. Ten sous of native soldiers of the Panjab killed 
in the late Afghan war hav,c been taken in charge by the 
Society for education and apprenticeship. A home has been 
set in order for the reception of these orphan bo)'s, and they 
will be trained as printers, or carpenters, or to the profession 
of their fathers. 

In the appendix to the Peport there are some extracts 
from the proceedings of the Senate of tlie Panjab University 
College in response to the desire for suggestions expressed by 
the Simla Text Book Committee in reference to vernacular text 
books. The Senate cordially agreed with the Committee that 
the series of Readers I’or primary schools should convey 
instruction in regard to “ Reverence to God, parents, teachers, 
rulers and the aged,” and the native members “ made a special 
representation on the importance of instilling lessons of 
reverence and of politeness in Government Schools, the 
neglect of which had been a serious drawback to their popu¬ 
larity, and had identified civilization, in the minds of many, 
with presumption, neglect of obligations, and the reverse of 
true wisdom. This w’as the reason why so many native 
gentlemen were unable to send their children to. Government 
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Scboola.” Dr, Leitncr, in a note on the same subject, urged 
the importance of securing the co-operation of parents in 
support of the ethical lessons given at school. He approved 
the proposal of the Committee that the Headers should contain 
“ a simple sketch of the duties of a good citizen, and univer¬ 
sally admitted principles of morality and of prudence,” also, 
the suggestioiLS as to teacliing the importance of bodily 
exercise, and of " tlic dignity and usefulness of labour, and 
tlie importance of agriculture, commerce, professions, handi¬ 
crafts, &c.” There seems to be an increasing feeling among 
those connected with edu( aiioii in India that moral teaching 
is indispensable and possible even in (lovernment Schools. 
The members of the Anjiiman-i-l*anjab will doubtless help 
to show Jiow such teaching can be ooniieeted with the associa¬ 
tions wliich, as Dr. Lcitner says, “ are sacred to their parents,” 
and wliich vary according to nationality and creed. 

The xVnjuraan publishes a weekly jiaper in Urdu, Thr 
ATckbar-i-Aiijii'intni-i-rdiij/ih, and ariangcments have been 
made tliis year to publish a weekly English supplement (to 
be obtained from Dr. Amir Sliali, one of the Secs, of the 
Anjuman, Lahore, at Its. 5 per annum for Lahore subscribers, 
and Ks. •) a. 12, including postage, for subscribers at a dis¬ 
tance). 


TNTEIIXATIONAL (JONdKESS OF OHIENTALISTS. 

At the last Congress of Orientalists, which ^^as held at 
Florence in September, 1878, it was decided that the next 
meeting should take place in Germany, and the German 
Oriental Society, to whom it was left to determine the place, 
have fixed on Berlin as the city where the fifth Congress 
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is to assemMe. Professor Br. Billmaun lias been appointed 
President, and a Committee has been formed for carrying otft 
the necessaiy arrangements. The date will be 12—17 Sep¬ 
tember of this year.' A circular letter has been issued by 
the President and Committee, inviting Orientalists of all 
nations to attend the Congress, and to take part in the 
proceedings. Tlie subscription for membership, which 
entitles to the publications, is 10 imperial marks (10/-). 
AD. who desire to read papers or to speak at the Congress, 
are requested to communicate with the President or some 
member of the Committee before or on August 1st. The 
President’s address is Grossheerenstrasse G8, Berlin, S.W. 
Notices of intention to attend the Congress, and subscriptions, 
shopld be sent (before August 1) to Messrs. Asher & Co., 
Unter den Linden 5, Berlin, AV., or to Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 
Leipsic. Professor Br. AVeber, Bitterstrasse 5G, Berlin, S.W.^ 
who is one of the Committee, has kindly forwarded to us the 
above information. 


BOMBAY SOCIETY FOE THE PEEA'ENTION OF 
CEUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


We have received the Eeport of the Bombay Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for 1879 and 1880. This 
Society aims at preventing “ cruel and improper treatment of 
animals, and the amelioration of their condition geuerally 
throughout India.” It is considered also to*have an important 
influence as an agent in the education of the peoiflo:—the 
cultivation of those merciful impulses which tend to the growth 
of humanity.” Several paid officers are emidoyed, who warn, 
and prosecute if necessary, all jiersons who ill-treat animals; 
printed papers are distributed, containing information and sug¬ 
gestions in regard to animals, and explaining the laws bearing 
on their condition and treatment: efforts are made to introduce 
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into sdipols teachixig wHch may impress on children the duty 
of gentle behaviour towards the lower animals; and, in general, 
the Society aims at enlisting public opinion on the side of kind¬ 
ness and humanity. Sir Bichard Temple, Bart., was a Patron 
of the Society until ho left Bombay, and now Sir James 
Fergusson, Bart., has accepted the office. The total number of 
cases promoted in 1880 was 1120, which is 172 more than in the 
previous year. Tho activity of tho Society’s Agents has helped 
to improve the conduct of drivers of bullock carts and buggies 
towards their animals, so tliat the grosser cases of cruelty have 
almost disappeared. There is, however, still much overloading 
of carts and of other conveyances, partly because at present 
no law has been passed as to a fixed maximum of weight. For 
the first time a native agent has boon lately employed, a Parsee, 
and the Committee consider that, it would be very desirable to 
engage also a lEindu agent, so as to secure more native co- 
ox>eration. There is a branch of the Society at Kurrachee. 
The Hon. Secs, at Bombay are Mr. K. M. Shroff and Bev. 
Charles Gilder. 

The Calcutta Society with tlie same* objects is also doing 
much useful work. 


BENGAL BBANCll. 


We have the satisfaction to announce that the Bight Hon. 
the Marchioness of Ripon has become I’atroness of the Bengal 
Branch of the National Indian Association, and that the 
following gentlemen have consented to be among the Yioe- 
Presidents of the Brafich :—l‘rince raiTokh Shah, Haji Nur 
Mahomed, and Dr. Kenneth Mcl-eod. The Committee have 
lately lost the valuable help of one of the Hon. Secs., Mrs. J. 
B. Knight, who, since her return to Qalcutta three years ago. 
Las devoted her strength and leisure in a most unwearied 
way to promoting female education. Mrs. Knight’s interest 
in the aims of this Association was thorough and genuine. 
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and she has gained the hearty esteem of her fellow-worhers 

of various castes and creeds. The London Committee have 

< 

been much indebted to her for her punctual communications, 
and her readiness to furnish them with the results of her local 
e^^jierience, and have several times expressed, in the form oi* 
a resolution, their sense of the advantage which they derived 
from her able and kind assistance. Mr. and Mrs. Knight 
will slioi*tly anive in England, and it is to be hoped that they 
will continue to show here their active sympathy with Indian 
progress. The Bengal Branch Committee have accepted the 
kind offer of Rev. Alfred J. Bamford, B.A., to take the post 
of Joint Hon. Sec. instead of Mrs. Knight, and we are glad 
to find that Liudstedt has agreed to be Treasurer. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENt^E. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to confer the decoration 
of the Imperial Order of the Cross of India on Her Highness 
Lakshi Bhayie, Senior Rani of Travancore. 

The Maharani Surnomoye has contributed Rs. 8,050 for estab¬ 
lishing four scholarships in connection with the Sanskrit Title 
Examinations. The annual interest of this sum, which is to be 
■invested in Government Securities, will be applied for soholarships 
of Rb. 8, 7, 6 and 4 respectively per month, tenable for one year, 
■for proficiency in philosophy, Hindu law, the Vedas, and Shahitpi 
(general literature). 

At the last M.A. Examination in the University of Madras, 
N. Vaidyanathan, by obtaining the highest marks for Political 
Economy, was declared to have gained the Cobden Chib silver 
medal. 

The Factories Bill has passed the 1 ndian Legislative CounciL A 
clause has been inserted allowing the Bengal Government to |dace 
■factories under the inspection of the magistrate of, the district 
instead of under a regular inspector, and the lowest age for the 
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employment of a cbild in a factory has been changed to seven, 
instead of eight years, as in the former bill. 

An influential meeting has been held at Madras for forming 
an Association to promote Physical Training and Field Games 
among tlie Youth of the Madras Presidency. Amongst the means 
proposed for eflecting its objects are : the establishment of a good 
Gymnasium in the People’s Park, the employment of an| efficient 
Instructor in Gymnastics for schools, Ac., forming a n^mal class 
to train gymnastic teachers, arranging for competition iu/gymnastics 
and granting prizes and certificates to encourage practice, forming 
a depot for manufacturing and supplying suitable apparatus, &c. 
In regard to Field Games, grounds for games (lawn tennis. 
Badminton, quoits, bowls, &c.,) are to be established near the 
gymnasium, cricket clubs are to be encouraged, and exhibition 
days for athletic sports will be arranged. Mr. Giigg, Director of 
Public Instruction, is Chairman of the Executive Committee, and 
Mr. G. Duncan is one of the Hon. Secs. The ITindu, while fully 
agreeing as to the importance of efforts to promote physical im¬ 
provement, suggests that the number of school hours should bo 
reduced. The present degree of brain work required is considered 
by many excessive, and unless it is lessened boys will not have 
strength or inclination to attend a gymnasium. 

Mr. V. C. Moonesawmy Mooduliar, Hon. Local Secretary of the 
National Indian Association at Bangalore, has scut the following 
notice of the School in the Bangalore Central Jail :—“I have the 
pleasure to inform you that I inspected the Bangalore Central Jail 
Juvenile School on Monday, the 3rd of January, 1881, by lh<i 
kind permission of Dr. J. Henderson, Superintendent of Jails in 
Bangalore. The school consists of thirty juvenile offenders, all 
between twelve and sixteen years of age. Their castes and religioils 
are various. They work four and a half hours iu the school every 
clay j during the other hours of the day they are taught gardening, 
carpet-making, printing, &c. They were all examined in Canarese 
by me, and were found to do well in the following subjects :— 
Prose, poetry, graminai*, geography, dictation, handwriting and 
arithmetic (in English figures) ; their conduct is good ; their edu¬ 
cation is good and fair, some of them exhibit much intelligence 
and readitiess at their lessons and at industrial works. Several 
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and usefnl works are made in tke jail, wkiok 
is kept yerj neatlj and beautifully. All this is due to the main 
of the popular Br. J. Henderson, a prominent member 
of ^€^r National Indian Assooiation and Surgeon to the Mj^ore 
Commission, Bangalore. After the examination was over I ad> 
dressed the boys and showed them the folly of crime, the value of 
education, and their duties to God. The youths seem to have 
understood and appreciated my remarks on those subjecta Our 
noble sovereign His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore, with our 
Chief and Judicial Commissioner, also*paid visits and examined 
the pupils last year, and there is a good hope that those boys will 
walk in the proper direction after they are released from the jail. 
Mr. Soobiab, the teacher, seems to take great pains in instructing 
the boys. I hope to inspect the said school again occasionally.” 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

" ■ ■ — 

At the recent Examinatioii for H.M. Indian Medical Service, 
Mr. J. B. Kanga (Bombay) waa among the successful candidates, 
and he will now go through the |course at Netley Hospital. 

Mr. E. D. Patell (Boiiibaj') has passed the L.K.Q.C,P.I 
Examination. : 

Mr. K. B. Divecha (Bombajy) has become a Student at the 
Boyal Ophthalmic Hospital. | 

Arrival.--lUv, J. C. Sukhid from Bombay, for the Indian 
Medical Service. 


Departures ^—In the Serapk from Southampton, March 17, 
Surgeons Syed Hassan, H. C. Ba nerjee, S. C. Nandi, K. IL Mistri, 
H. M. Hakim, M. J. Kelawala, jand M. P. Kharegat. In H.M. 
Troopship Jumna, Surgeon P. dq’ Con 9 ei 9 ao. 

We leg to achnoioledge uitJi tJ^anlcs the “ Tribunef^ a new tveeklg 
’ paper puhlisheil at Lahore, as an English organ for educated native 
opinion, and the Mahratta,^^ (New Series J, published at Poona. 
We also desire to express thanks to the editors of the “ Hindu 
Patriot,the “ the and the Indian Spectator, 

for the regular mipplg of their pap^^rs. . 
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ciatioii was hold on IMardi lOlIi, in llie Uieatre of the Hindoo 
College, Dr. Kenneth AIoLeod, ^’'il^c-Fl■esidellt■, in the chair. 
There was a good aitcndaiK’o of Fui'opean and Indian 
members and friends of the Association. 

The proceedings began by the reading of the following 
paper by the Rev. K. M. Bainnjoo :— 

IIIKDOO DOMESTIC LIFE IN BENGAL. 

The state of society in Bcngil before the age of AJisur, its 
first hero” and Ling, is enveloped in almost hopeless obscurify. 
It is the legendary .accounts of Adisnr’s own .acts that throw just 
sufficient light to make the previous ilirbicss visible. That 
Monarch appears himself to have been a foreigner to Bengal and 
of Aryan cle.sccnt. The' pooi)Ie, however, could scarcely have been 
of that lineage themselves—.since their priests, though called 
Brahmins, were entirely ignorant of the Yedas and Yedic ritual. 
For when the king proposed for certain purposes to celebrate a 
sacrifice according to Vcdic ritual, the indigenous priests were 
found incompetent for the conduct of such a ceremony—as well 
because of their ignorance of the Vedas, as also by reason of their 
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non-ni&mtenance of the sacred Jire, The proposed ceremonj re- 
qmrHl Jiie services of Sagnic Brahmins who had maintained the 
fire, consecrated bj the first man after the deluge, whom the Indo- 
Atyans called Mann, and the Semitic races Noah or Na. The want 
of Sagnic priests in Bengal, which forced Adisur to import Brahmins 
from Kanonge, indicates that the Bengalees of that agcvwere not of 
Aryan descent. At the same time it is not easy to determine 
their actual race, ^ye can scarcely believe they were the same 
degraded races which ai'e now found in Colcstan Santalistau, and 
other outskirts of modern Bengal. Tlie diflSculty of identifying 
them with Coles and Santals arises from the fact that they 
had Brahmins of some kind as priests, and that, therefore, they 
must have had some sort of Hiudooisra for their religion. But 
the Coles and Santals had not, until recently perhaps, any sort of 
religious hierarchy. Probably the primitive population of Bengal 
was composed, not only of those savage aborigines, but also of 
some of the more civilized descendants of the Dasyus or Ddsas 
[the Daha according to Persian or Zeiidic orthography] who had 
accompanied or pursued the Aryans in their migratory expedition, 
from Persia to India. 

But of whatever race the Bengalees of ante-Adisurian periods 
may have been, we can have no reason for doubting that in post- 
Adisurlan times the Brahmins and Kayasthas at least were the 
descendants of the Brahmins and their servants who had come 
from the North-West on the ijavitation of the king of Bengal. 
The better cla8.se8 of the Bengal population are therefore decidedly 
of Aryan extraction. 

And here two peculiarities in the Aryan character must be 
referred to, in confirmation of this last observation, and for the 
better elucidation of Bengal domestic life. Tliese were (1) their 
religion, which consisted in the maintenance of the sacred Fire in 
their private houses or homesteads—and (2adly) their profession 
of agriculture. The Aryans had then no public temples for divine 
service, but religious exercises consisted in keeping up Fire in 
private houses—in rooms appropriated for the purpose *‘as a 
treasure (in the wording of the Big Veda) for the benefit of men, 
and os an excellent guest aud iuviter for the gods*’ (i. 58, 6. x. 
122, 5). And agriculture by which food was raised from the 
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«arth was their chief occupation. Tho care with which this occu¬ 
pation was carried on bj a cultivator determined the measure of 
liis position in societj. The best cultivator {Sudiarshani) was 
synonymous with the best of mankind. And as cattle were neces¬ 
sary for cultivation, the possession of the bovian species was 
reckoned as the most valuable property. 

If thence turn now to the domestic life of the Bengalee we 
find traces of the same peculiarities, only somewhat modified by 
assignable causes, For instance, we find in tho houses of all who 
can afford it, a separate room, held as a sanctuary—not nom in the 
shape of an ^^Agnmgarf or abode of Fire, the Treasure and ex¬ 
cellent guest” of the Ve la, but as a Thalatr-ghur, or home for a 
divinity, frequently in the form of a Saligram, the Treasure and 
excellent guest” of post Bviddhistic times. Buddhism had thrown 
into disrepute, even in the estimation of Brahmins, the sacred fire 
and its oblations as component parts of domestic woi’ship. The 
original idea of private worship still prevails even in public temples 
—where the priest and the priost only performs divine service 
without anybody else joining in it. 

And as to the regard entertained for agriculture, the lands 
called Brahmottra, Devatra, Chakran, ifec., are themselves proofs of 
the way in which offerings and grants in return for services, 
religions or secular, were teudci’ed and accepted—and tho lauds so 
accepted were as a rule cultivated by the grantees themselves as if 
they were farmers by profession. 

Beginning with the lowest grade, I shall first speak on the 
domestic life of the poorer classes—tho Ryots of tho MofussiL 
We shall take for our t^qie a man, not the poorest of the poor, but 
a humble peasant withal—holding, say 20 biggahs, either direct of 
the Zemindar as a Shalt j>raja, or of an intermediate man as a sub¬ 
tenant or Korfi. We shall not now bring in here all the entangle¬ 
ments of a joint family,* but we will suppose our peasant to be the 
sole holder of his tenure—having a wife and five children—of 
whom three are boys and two are girls. We shall sujipose the 
eldest to be a grown up man, and tho other two to be Just rising 
to boyhood. TJie girls "we will hold .to be already mr rried, and 
consequently out of their father’s domicile. 

The father and the eldest boy will probably each be able to 
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cultiirate 10 biggahs with tbe assistance of one of the younger 
boys-->and the 20 biggahs will thus be done justice to by their 
united efforts. In ordinary years, all surrounding ciroumstanoes 
being favourable on the whole, each biggah may be expected to 
yield 10 Aris of paddy with a fair quantity of straw (yichdli )— 
and the value of the whole produce may be estimate|l at rs. 14 
per biggah—so that the gross yield of our Ryot’s 20 biggahs may 
be considered as rs. 280 annual!}'. But as a matter of fact he 
does not and cannot enjoy the whole. If we deduct the rent he pays 
to his landlord with other perquisites, and the interest exacted by 
his Mahajan or banker, ho probably will not have even rs. 200 to 
boast of as his net gain. 

Supposing, then, he gets rs. 10a month from his land, and that 
he raises some vegetables from small plots of laud about his home¬ 
stead which we shall call his kitchen garden, under the superin¬ 
tendence of his lady, and that ho also finds a few fishes and crabs 
in pools and water-holes about his lands, as w'cli as supplies of 
fruits in their resi)ective seasons from his mango, jack, guava, 
oocoanut, date, tamarind, plantain, and other trees, and if we also 
postulate a few milk-cows in his farm yard, wo may fairly con¬ 
clude that he would be a specimen of Bengala Ryot, neither too 
poor, nor affluent eitlier, in his circumstances. The necessities of 
life he derives from his own lauds. His remaining requisites would 
perhaps be in the shape of oil, salt and sugar. An ordinary shop- 
kee[)er would readily supply them for payment in coin or kind. 
And as for clothes and other personal coverings he would find no 
difficulty on market days when he himself would on his own part 
have to meet all comers, with his own paddy and straw, and 
surplus vegetables and fruits. 

Thus furnished with food, raiment, and a little cash, he might 
live in ease and comfort with his vim and olive hranches around 
his charpoy. From two quarters, however, he often meets with 
reverses which disturb his peace. These are first the exactions of 
Zemiudary officers, and secondly the extortions of Licensed Tax 
Collectors. Both are equally ruthless. The one comes in the name 
of the Zemindar for extorting abwabs, the other in the name of 
the Government to exact taxes generally much above the legal 
demand. There is not in this country that one solace for the 
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humble peasant, which had fallen to the lot of a Persian peasant, 
of whom the author of the Gulistan says, lie ivas free from visits of 
Tcuc gatherers. 

But notwithstanding all drawbacks the Bengal peasant is on 
the whole happy and contented. The peasants of our neigh¬ 
bouring provinces of Behar and Orissa—to say nothing of still 
more distant localities of the N. W. P., cannot be said to be so well 
off. The Bengal peasant never leaves Ins home for,menial service 
abroad. Yon never hud a Bengalee menial servant out of Bengal^ 
unless he be an inmate of a Bengalee family travelling or sojourn¬ 
ing abroad. But look what .scores of Bcharees and Oriahs you find 
in Bengal itself as menial or still humbler servants of all classes of 
men. Almost all our palky bearers are Oriahs. Most of our 
ayahs, derwans, and other household servants are imports from 
Behar and other places. These facts speak volumes. It is not in 
human natur<^ to separate from wife and family, and slave away 
time far from one’s homestead in the lower occupations of life, 
unless impelled by stress of want. This stress must be presumed 
from our facts as existing in other ])rovinces, but absent from the 
hpmes of Bengal peasants ooiiY;eiited with their gains at home. 

The domestic life of the Bengal peasant is how'ever monotonous. 
He .works in the field for the greater part of the day. His work 
begins in the morning and closes in the evening—with a break 
in the middle of the day when he bathes and takes his food— 
and perhaps indulges in a short journey to the laud of Nod^ if the 
pressure of tlie season allows it. llis little cocoanut-shell hookah 
gets amjde justice in the meantime, indeed it is his constant 
companion —his vatle mecum. It follows him to the field and 
returns with him to his cabinet. A gossip is also a recreation 
which charms him both in tho field and the cabinet. There is 
no want of comrades at work, whether he is ploughing or weed¬ 
ing, transplanting or reaping. Pleasant gossip gives occupation to 
tho tongue, while the baud is encumbered with work. And 
when comrades fail him, he takes to singing. The time for visiting 
or receiving visits can only be after thetlay’s work in the evening 
in busy seasons. That is also the time for games and recrea¬ 
tions j card-playing at whist is a favourite occupation until called 
to tho nocburual meal, which may be at U* or 11 p.m., and then 
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the peasant betakes himself to a sleep, the soundness of which 
is in direct proportion to his labour in the day, and in inverse 
proportion to the scanty stock of ideas as dkturbants in his brains.* 
His lady's life is scarcely less arduous. She or her daughters* 
in«law must purify the floors of the house with a good wash of 
cow-dung water. This daily puriflcation with the substance of 
the sacred animal serves also as a good preservative from saltpetre 
damp. It is difficult to ^ay whether our majores prescribed such 
.a daily wash of mud floors from sanitary or religions considera¬ 
tions. Sanitary results have certainly appeared visibly, whatever 
the case may be from a religious point of view. The daily wash 
does duty for a layer of cement, without which the huts would 
scarcely be habitable from the rise of saltpetre damp and other 
causes. The female inmates have other duties to perform equally 
onerous. They have to clean the stone or metallic dishes and other 
utensils used for the meals of the preceding night. Then after 
they have bathed they have the duties of the kitchen. In this 
they receive no help from the male members of the family, except 
in the collection or supply of mel. Kven in this matter they are 
sometimes left to cook toUhoiM fud, like the Israelites making 
bricks without straw. Under puch circumstances they collect as 
much wood as they can from dried and w'ithercd twigs, and 
branches of trees. They have ^ another resource too. The sacred 
animal whose substance is ns^3d in giving a purifying wash to 
their mud floors, yields assistance also in cooking. The same 
substance struck on the mud vails of the house, and impressed 
by the tender Angers of the peasant ladies, will form circular 
cakes of three or four inches iu diameter. The walls will hospit¬ 
ably receive and loyally entert ain them, both for their masters’ 
and their own sakes—for thosej cakes are excellent preservatives 
from the effects of saltpetre—yntil they become perfectly dried 
by the sun, when they will dr.op off like fruits fully ripe, or be 
collected from the walls by thti peasant ladies themselves. They 
then become good fuel for the under the name and style 

of Ghooton, and in performing ] the service destined for them in 
the oveni^ or Choolas^ thfy will, emit a dense fog of smoke most 
inhospitable to moaquitoa, whic'^h clear off in disgust under that 
ill-treatment like indignant an<[l injured guests, only however to 
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come back when the smoke has exhausted itself. The whole of 
the morning and forenoon of the ladies is spent in cleaning the 
house and preparing the food of the iamilj. It is against etiquette 
for them to taste any of their own preparations before the men 
have done justice to them. The females dine afterwards, and 
whatever little time is left to them before sunset is consecrated to 
gossip among themselves and neighbours, perhaps to games also, 
and certainly to washing, dressing, and toiletting for the evening. 
The preparations for the night meal then claim their attention, and 
they are not relieved until the males have taken their supper, and 
then they themselves follow suit. 

The peasant's children are, if boys, impressed, when they have 
scarcely attained the age of five, to assist in the primary duties of 
cultivation as far as their age and strength will allow. If girls, 
they assist the females in household work. The services of 
children are too valuable even their tender ages to be dis¬ 
pensed with for the purpose of education. Luchmee, who presides 
over material interests, must be first served. Saraswati, who pre¬ 
sides over intellectual concerns, must be contented with the offals 
of Luchmee. When, how’ever, the number of children is more 
than the exigencies of the field or tlie household will require, then 
if there be any favourable opportunity at little or no cost the 
supernumerary boys may be sent to school. But even this tribute 
to the goddess Saraswati is withheld in the transplanting and the 
reaping seasons. .\t such times all hands, however tender, must 
appear in the field. So that oven where any education is at¬ 
tempted, it meets with serious interruptions and drawbacks. Still 
it is something when boys cun learn the alphabet and are able *to 
form the letters. It matters little whether they can spell correctly 
or not. Jfthoy can toriii letters and put them together to ex¬ 
press any vocables, as peons sometimes do on letters entrusted to 
them, it is a great thing*. A s to orthography, it is at a discount in 
the vernaculars everywhere, except within the walls of schools 
connected with the University of Calcutta. Neither the vernacular 
records of the civil, criminal and fiscal eourts, nor the Zemindary 
or household offices of native gentlemelh care a straw for lot^i or 
short in vowels, or distinctions of liquids, nasals or sibilants in con¬ 
sonants. To expect correct orthography in a peasant lad would 
be an Utopian idea apart from the practical business of life. 
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The peasant student we have supposed maj also, in the midst 
of obstructions, leam the numerical figures—perhaps also the 
multiplication table, and may,- when he grows up, be able to under¬ 
stand accounts roughly. We have known Kyots* sons proving 
tolerable clerks in this way, able to hold their own against 
Zemindars* agents and tax collectors. But such instructed Byots 
are not numerous. The great bulk are ignorant and unable to 
understand their own accounts, and consequently liable to great 
impositions. 

When a Hyot is sufiicieutly rich to spare a room in his house 
consecrated for religious purposes it becomes bis Thakur-ghuTt and 
tben he procures a saligram or a ball of stone, which represents 
Vishnu. In such a case he has to avail himself of the services 
of a Brahmin for the worship of the idol morning and evening. 
This worship is entirely vicai^‘'yus —the Ryot himself has nothing 
to do in it—but as he suppliof the materials for the Bujah and 
pays for the priest’s services in coin or kind, he is supposed to be 
credited with the merit of the religious ceremonies performed for 
him and at his expense. The ^odcrately well-to-do peasant we 
have supposed lives in a villag^ wliere representativj^s of other 
professions must become necessary appendages. There must be a 
priest to perform not only such daily ofhees as are necessary, for 
the Thakur-ghurs but also for solemnizing marriages, and such 
other occasional services as Iliudoos’ are fond of when they have 
any spare money to spend. But as the services are not numerous 
in rural villages we shall postpone them until we come to speak 
of towns. 

A barber also becomes a iieces.sity. In towns and cities many 
Hindoos have taken to keeping beards unshaven, in imitation of 
British customs introduced after the Crimean war. The normal 

Hindoo, however, keeps his moustache, but not his beard. He 

« 

also shaves at least a portion of the hair on bis head. It is for 
religious vows not uulike those of Kazarites in ancient Judea 
and on occasions of mourning for deceased relatives, that the 
Hindoo would allow all the hair of his body to remain untouched 
by the barber’s razor. Men of the more serious professions, such 
as priests and Gurus, cannot keep moustaches or beards nor even 
much hair on their heads, unless they become hermits, in which 
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case they do not shave at all. In towns and cities many changes 
have taken place in these respects since the* Crimean war, but in 
rural districts the barber is still as much in request as he ever was. 
In populous villages a washerman, a blacksmith, a Mahajan are 
also found. The first cleans clothes, the second makes plough¬ 
shares, DttOft, and other iron utensils, and the third is at the 
samo lime the shrof, the banker, and the exchange of the place. 
He advances cash to tho cultivators to meet the Zemindar’s dues, 
and thereby has a lien crops. It is seldom that he has 

deposits to the credit of’^ He scarcely has creditors in 

his books, but there is i*. ^ ^^liis debtors. As a rule he will 

not lend money on mere ^\di securities, but, on .the security 

of crops, jewels, and other e peopiv-he is over ready to advance 
money on his own terms, creed, astances lead him to become a 
merchant for selling the erttype ofi other goods mortgaged to him 
and not duly redeemed. Jiecogmt seldom in the result that the 
Ryot can never clear liimself one a debts, and works as if he were 
a day labourer, and the Mahaju,. the real owner of the crops, 
which he appropriates for himself, leaving the poor Ryot only as 
much as may suffice as a maintenance allowance. 

In smaller and pOoivr villages of Ryots men of other pro¬ 
fessions are not found as rcsiileuts, but they w'ill come from 
other villages to perform necessary services, and as weekly or bi- 
vreekly hots or fairs arc found within convenient distances, people 
fiock there for selling their own produce and purchasing or pro¬ 
curing goods in request for themselves. At such places you can 
purchase food, grain, fish, vegetables, fruits, spices, fuel, and .all 
the necessaries of life. There are earthen, brazen, and ii’on pots 
and utensils, culling for your attention. There in'e Dhooiies ajid 
Chadnrs offering their services. Kveu barbers are not wanting to 
relievo you of the wegk’s growth on your face, for it must be 
remembered that Hindoos shave once a-week as a rule. And if 


you be charitably disposed there ai-e mendicants enough to give 
you the opportunity of a vent. Nor are “gnat-katas” {cut-knots), 
corresponding to English pick-pocketSj conspicuous by their ab¬ 
sence, and if you had a idethorn of w’ealth in your clothes you 
might feel yourselves considei-ably relieved on reaching home, 
even if you had been proof against the howls of beggars, the solici¬ 
tations of dealers, and the enticing sights of the market goods. 
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What we have already said about the domestic habits of our 
model peasant may be held as a type of all populations of rural 
districts. They generally live in mud huts, so arranged that the 
female department may be secluded, and one or moro outer rooms 
may be left for the convenience of the male inmates, and the 
reception of male visitors. The number of huts in the female 
department is regulated by the numerical strength and the ma¬ 
terial resources of the parties. One or more barns for the ware¬ 
housing of paddy for domestic use or sale would stand as an index 
of wealth and thrift. 

In respect of the articles of food and dress there is ordinarily 
but little difference between the rigjti and poor. Hice, dall, fish, 
and vegetables are not very c?s to a> themselves, and all partake 
of them more or less. The ta of the diave finer rice and better 


fish, and may also indulge in—thehee, flour cakes and sweet¬ 
meats, and the poorer may son the ina have to be contented with 
only rice and dall without the aoin octs of fish and vegetables. But 
on the whole the staple food isrelery much alike. The same may 
also bo said with reference to cifitthing. Barring fantastic dresses 
which appear sometimes on claldren of the better classes, the 
Dhooty and Chadiir form the ordinary vestments of all grown up 
men. They may be cleaner au(^ of a finer texture in the case ol‘ 
the opulent than what falls to the lot of the indigent, but that 
difference is not very material, | especially when you see them in 
their own houses. Their Aome dress, in which the over-garment, 

O’ 

hot weather, does not show much 
to distinguish one class of men f rom another. 

A more visible distinctiou o f rich and poor appears to privi¬ 
leged visitors in the secluded department of the females. The 
ladies of the richer are decked with more valuable jewelry than 
those of the indigent can expect. 2 For this discrimination however, 
opportunities can scarcely be pitesented outside the female depart¬ 
ment. A more generally perceptible index of wealth appears 
on occasions of Poojahs and religious festivities. The opulent 
naturally display a more impoasing appearance, and feed and foe 
the Brahmins more to their heiirts* content than the indigent can 
possibly do. * 

Another index of wealth ii^t rural villages consists in durable 
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houses of masonry work, whether it be entirely pucca or only 
Jsancha-piicca. This index, however, was exhibited but seldom, 
and with extreme diffidence, during the Mahometan rule and in 
the earlier periods of British rule. Such an exhibition could not 
fail to attract the longing eyes of dacoits, which in those days 
abounded in the country. But under the protection of the British 
Government a greater feeling of security has gradually prevailed, 
and people have waxed bolder. Still, strong prejudices prevailed 
against erections of brick and mortar, and I know that in a certain 
pergunnah the name of a quondam pious convert to Islam, who 
had interdicted such bu’ldings, deters even Hindoos to this day 
from raising fabrics of that kind. 

In towns and cities wjicre people of great varieties are found, 
differing in colour, race and creed, and in habits and pursuits ma¬ 
terially different, the rural type of life, though faintly observable 
ill certain parts, cannot bo recognized in its minuter lineaments. 
In villages business is always.in the mornings and afternoons, 
and consequently the mid-day^ for baths, meals, and perhaps 
a nap. In towns and cities busine-ss is governed in a great measure 
by the rules of Government, Kutcheries, Courts and Offices, and 
these in all seasons, as far as Bengal is concerned, devote the noon,, 
forenoon aud afternoon to business. Peoide are therefore obliged to 
modify their normal habits. The morning is occupied by pursuits 
which otherwise would liav'o been transferred to mid-day. The 
first meal, therefore, must be taken by ten in the morning, if not 
earlier, aud recourse to a second repast of some sort becomes a 
necessity at the tiffin hour of the offices. The evening meal must 
ho also somewhat accelerated for retiring at an earlier hour for the 
earlier performance of morning duties. 

All professions get more woik in towns than in villages. 
Ladies are also much ixlieved of the drudgery of the household. 
A new relation springs up as between master and servant. The 
patriarchal rule in rural life is much modified by the recognised 
and authorised courts of justice. The laws of the realm must 
govern all contracts .and transactions jin life. Personal caprice 
gives way to the equity of law j individual responsibilities accom¬ 
pany individual rights. No master can abruptly dismiss his ser¬ 
vant without the compensation of a month’s wages, nor can a 
servant desert ad lihitum without notice. 
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In rural life, if disputes arose, they would be settled by the 
Mondol, Zemindar, or his Kaib. Masters and servants, properly 
so called, would be rarely found, except in opulent families. A 
remote cousin, whether male or female, if in destitute circum¬ 
stances, might become an inmate even of a household of moderate 
resources, and might find food and raiment in return for services 
rendered. Though accosted .-is kinsman and guest, the relation 
between the householder and the hanger-on would in reality be that 
of master and servant. The kinsman-guest could never have a will 
of his own 3 the will of the kinsman-host must be predominant in 
all respects. But in towns and cities distinct classes of men are- 
found as servants with fixed salaries, and although the servias 
generally degenerates into servitude, still a better understanding 
of law and right ordinarily prevails. 

In well-to-do families you may expect to find a Brahmin officer 
as the head of the kitchen, and another of a superior calibre in 
charge of the Thaliur-glinr. Notwitlistandiug severe denunciations 
in the Sastras against Bi’ahmins demeaning themselves by taking 
to low occupations unworthy of their order, poverty easily yields 
to solicitations. Food cooked liy a Brahmin is acceptable to all 
castes. No other cook could satisfy the scruples of any other than 
his own caste, and therefore a man in allluent or easy circumstances, 
if desirous of relieving his females of the toils of the kitchen, 
naturally looks for and easily tobtains a Brahmin cook, whether 
male or female. It becomes a good occupation for a destitute widow 
when she is a good adept in that necessary art. It is very remark¬ 
able how, without any recigp, without any theoretic knowledge of 
the chemistry involved in the art, without any thermometer, or watch, 
or weighing scales, as guide, a jEIindoo cook can regulate without 
a blunder the respective moments when she ought to place in her 
boiling pot the exact quantity of the several materials and condi¬ 
ments—the oil, the salt and the spices. It is but seldom that the 
eater has to complain that the curry is either uuspiced or too much 
spiced; still rarer has the cook to fall back on the Spartan plea 
that the curry is nothing unless seasoned with fatigue and hunger. 

As superintendent of *the T^aJmr-gliur and religious guide in 
rites and ceremonies, the Brahmin occupies a more dignified but 
scarcely more necessary occupation than his clansman, the cook. 
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But in the society of the Brahmins themselves, the person who 
officiates as domestic priest does not occupy a much higher position 
than the cook. The Poojary is only a few steps superior to the 
Ran^ome. The Sastras stigmatise as Vrdtya all Brahmins who 
live on •stipends for work and labour, but, the heau ideal of a 
twice-born man is much above their level. The heau ideal of a 
Brahmin is the prosecution of learned pursuits and exercises in 
religious devotion, and living, not on wages received for services 
rendered in the kitchen, or the Tha 1 ;nr~ghur, or in any other 
way, but on voluntary offerings of the people as tributes due to 
religion and learning. 

* The Poojary or family ])riost is, however, a man not devoid of 
much influence. Besides tie s(irviccs necosaary for the household 
gods—the Penates of the family—his presence is necessary in all 
natal, nuptial, and funeral ceremonies, in rites after birth, in 
marriages and in Shrads. Ami there aro numerous other occasional 
ceremonies and I'oojahs. There am the annual Poojahs of Doorga, 
Kall}'^, and other well-known gods. There are also the Vratras or 
vows, of wliich the women arc e^['ocially fond. The mother takes 
to vows proper fur securing long life and prosperity for children. 
The wife takes to vows for securing her husband’s long life and 
good will towards lier, and for deprecating the miseries of widow'- 
hood. 'i’he maid makes vows that she may not only have a husband 
young, heauliful, learned and rich, but also be herself so much 
regarded and loved as to be saved Iroiu the infliction of a co-icife, 
and lest one docs fall to her lot, curses are invoked in anticipation 
against such interloping pretenders to her husband’s affectiong. 
To this may again be added other periodical ceremonies proper to 
the different seasons. In all these 'ccroraonies the services of the 
officiating priest or Purohit .arc duly apiueciatcd and remunerated. 
Besides these twice-born servants, there must in such a family be a 
Khansama iu charge of the Baboo’s toilet, with at least one mate 
for serving the hooka, one maid scvv.ant for the Zenana, and others 
according to special exigencies. 

The Brahmin held in the highest estimation for good offic<® to 
a family is its Guru. This geutleraau’s office is performed once for 
all to each member of the family by the whisper of a sacred 
mantray which scarcely entails any labour on the whisperer, and is 
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supposed to be of the greatest efficacy from a religious point of 
Tiew^. For this office ha is entitled to a veneration almost equal¬ 
ling divine homage. He generally visits his spiritual pupils or 
votaries once a year, accepts their obeisances, oblations and offer¬ 
ings, and confers his blessings. However meaningless this inter¬ 
change of oblations and benedictions may now appear, it betokens 
the respect which Indians paid to their preceptors and the impor¬ 
tance attached to their teachings, which appear to have been at one 
time real, and not merely j)iystical. The wording of the obeisance 
itself bears testimony to something real which once existed, while 
another popular adage also testifies to abuses having crept in a 
long while ago. The wording of the salutation is—Salutation to 
the illustrious Guru, who has by his pencil of the collyriuin of 
knowledge opened the eyes of those who are blind under the dark¬ 
ness of ignorance.” The adag^ is—“ There are many Gurus who 
take away the wealth of their, pupils, but rare is the Guru who 
takes away the misery of his ])upil." The Guru lays a hereditary 
claim to families which had bc^n attached to his forefathers, and 
the claim is generally allowed. ' 

There is another officer ol’tou attached to a family, under the 
designation of a Guru, with^the affix mahaooy to boot. He is a 
teacher of the alphabet and other elements of Bengalee loro, and, 
like the pedagogue in the picture called Afternoon Nap,” affords 
no little amusement to his juvcinile pupils—generously at his own 
expense! | 

I have not yet said auythin|j on the j nnt family system which 
very much qualifies Hindoo domestic life in Bengal. IIow amiable 
is it to see brothers living in unity, was the language of David in 
the Psalms. The joint family often sets forth such an amiable 
prospect. It is a great pleasure to see large numbers of human 
beings subordinating their own wills to the will of one venerable 
father or grandfather, and merging themselve.**, as it were, in him. 
This is the fair side of tlie picture; there is, however, another 
side of a different colour. Wills often differ among the members 
themselves, especially among their wives. Notwithstanding the 
respect and deference acknowledged to be due from juniors to 
seniors, as primi inter pares, there are always •sorao disturbing 
causes, especially when there is uo common father or grandfather 
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to challenge the obedience of all. An elder brother may have a 
younger wife than his younger brother. The younger’s wife may 
plume herself on her seniority in age, and the elder brother’s 
wife may not put up with her demeanour. A younger brother 
may be more meritorious and successful in life than an elder 
brother, and though he may himself be respectful to his less suc¬ 
cessful senior, his wife may do the opposite. From many circum¬ 
stances incidental to human life the brothers may be embroiled,. 
jp,nd family feuds may become a common source of mischief to all. 
A house divided against itself cannot stand. The history of 
family litigation in Bengal only affords too convincing proof in 
support of that adage. 

A family, however, genex’ally keeps together during the lifetime 
of a common father or grandfather. Partitions and separations 
become inevitable when there is common head entitled to the 
respect of all the members ; but when they can manage to keep 
together in amity and in unity, it does become a pleasing and 
delightful sight. Tliere are uuu^berlc.‘^s mutual bouds to keep them 
together even in spite of themselves. 'Fhe coraiiion property, if 
<Uvided, results in the loss of that family prestige in which all are 
equally interested. If the [>ropet ty, again, consists of an estate or 
a valuable uiaii-sion, it is often iiica])ah]e of division without some 
loss to every sharer. It almost becomes like the child in the 
fable about whom two women were quarrelling. 

There is again another element in the joint family system which 
entails a lo.ss on the coiniuuuity gcnerall3^ A community is 
entitled to reap the benefit of the talent and ability of every 
component member. The joint family by subordinating the wills 
of the many to tlie will of one or two heads, has a tendency to 
stint intellectual growth and mental develu2)ment of the many, 
which must so far a h^ss to society. 

In eases where a man of wealth has daughters but no sons, his 
daughters’ sons become his heirs. The grandsons, however, do not 
come to their inheritance while the daughters are living, they being 
tenants for life. "Wlien there are several daughter’s each having 
sons of her own, not one of those .sons can come in for his 
inheritance until his mother and all his aunts are dead. As long 
as any of these heirs presumptive has his mother living, things 
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may go smooth enough for him, but if his mother dies and his 
aunts are living, he remains a sort of cast-away until all his aunts 
have died. His status as au heir presumptive, it may be to a 
princely estate, continues, but he may himself remain penniless and 
without a shelter for an indefinite period, during which he finds it 
next to an impossibility even to raise small sums for his own 
-subsistence, on the credit of his future iiilieritancc, which, not 
being vested, can be no st'curity for debts contracted if he dies 
while any of his aunts are yet alive. 

Domestic life among Hiiidoos in Bengal has boon within the 
last half of a century much affected by extraneous influences, 
especially in towns and cities. The people Ijave come face to face 
with a hardier race of su])erior civilization, and have in a great 
measure learnt its language, and owning to a moral victory on 
its part have imbibed the spirit of its literature, and allowed 
it to supersede their mothcr-tonguo in conversation and corres¬ 
pondence to a great extent. Missionary and other agencies have 
again by means of female teachers sent educiiti(ju into the in¬ 
accessible recesses of Zenansis themselves. Female fichoo].s have 
begun to vie with male schools, and female candidates are now 
found pres.sing even for Fuiver.''ity distinctions, hitherto the mo¬ 
nopoly of the males. Oecuj)ations have entered Zenanas, other 
than those of the kitchen and its drudgeries. ITousehold furni¬ 
ture is enlisting articles unknown to our forefathers. These 
changes are much on the increase. Professed Hindoo.s have been 
u,nd are still going to England to finish education and adopt 
pr9fessions which, a quarter of a century ago, were beyond the 
grasp of a native of India. '\\’'hen such Hindoos return to their 
country they add a hundredfold impetus to the local progress of 
improvement and reform. Change, wholesale change, has become 
the motto of the day. Old tbing.s arc repudiated, new things are 
courted. A breach has beeu made in the ranqiarts of the Zenana, 
which ere long must be stormed and burst open. Under such 
circumstances a solemn rcs[)onsibility rests on all parties. Every¬ 
one appears to be affected more or less by the impetus of change. 
As far as a change is for the better a solemn responsibility rests on 
those who oppose it, and bo far as a change in any respect is either 
unnecessary or worse than useless an equally grave responsibility 
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rests on the promoters of change. And it is under such circum¬ 
stances that an Association such as this becomes doublj necessary 
for cogitating on passing events, distinguishing varying influences, 
encouraging what may appear right, and moderating what may 
seem to wander beyond the limits of propriety. Mental move¬ 
ments always require some moderating force, like the gravitating 
force which controls celestial motions. Everything in the world 
undergoes change, liothing in the universe is or can be at rest. 
We therefore need the controlling force of sober reflection on 
"the changes and innovations visible around ns so, that without 
unduly checking their inipidse, we may regulate their tendency to 
tfly off ad lihittm from the centre of social cider and propriety, and 
at the same time prevent such retrogressions as may stultify the 
very fundamental principles of reform. All this can only he 
■effected by united and well organized efforts. 

To the pioneers of reform and social improvement attaches the 
serious responsibility of initiating such customs and fashions 
as may on the one hand secure everything which refines and 
•ennobles humau nature, and on the other hand preserve the 
fundamental platform w’hich hoary anti(piity and experience have 
proved to be peculiarly suited to the circiiriistances of India and 
the genius of India’s sons. 

The following rojiort of the speeches that followed th.3 
reading of I)i-. J\. M. Banevj'ee’s is taken from the 

Statesman and Friend of India, Calcutta, IMarch 12th :— 

Dr, McLeod, in speaking on the subject of the paper, said that 
he was not at all surprised to find that no gentleman present was 
•desirous of offering any remarks on the very extensive subject 
■which had been traversed by the rev. lecturer, as to do justice to 
■it, it would he necessary to enter into a great many topics which 
would require previous study. Dr. I’anerjee had presented before 
them, very ably and clearly, the condition of life prevailing in a 
rural family in Bengal, and had led them on from the contempla¬ 
tion of that life as it existed in its simple, social form, to the com¬ 
plexities which had been induced by the introduction of foreign 
elements; and he thought that the concluding portion of the 
•address should induce them to carry on the work of social reforma- 
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tion which had been undertaken in the country. He would not offer 
any further remarks upon it, but would move a vote of thanks 
to Dr. Banerjee.—He said that the i^ext item of businesa 
was to receive the Annual Report of the Association, and he 
would take it that all were familiar with its contents. Dr. 
Banerjee had very clearly shown them in his lecture that in the 
lower and simpler conditions of life the ladies of tlic family were 
engaged principally in cooking and gossiping. He had also shown 
them that in the gentler walks of life the duties of the kitchen 
had been taken off the shoulders of the ladies and placed on those 
of others. The time that was hitherto spent in cooking was now, 
with that natural tendency for gossip in females, spent, no doubt, 
in'gossip, and he thought that it was the duty of an Association 
like theirs to make arrangements so that that gossip should 
be of an interesting character. He took it, therefore, that 
the object of zenana teaching which the Association had in view 
would strengthen with time, and he was glad to read in the 
report that “ the work of zenana teaching has been carried on 
regularly and successfully. Two teachers of thorough efficiency 
are now employed ; and the fees received for tuition have 
amounted to rs. 544 —more than double the amount realized 
during the preceding year.” The satisfaction one felt in announc¬ 
ing such a fact was modified, however, by the statement that the 
Association was in need of helj) for carrying on its work. This 
need, as would be seen, had iiece.ssitated the desirability of a special 
appeal ; and he thought that it only needed to make known the 
circiiimstances to recommend the enterprise to the community. 
The work carried on in the improvement of zenana literature was 
also, he thought, a suVy’ect for congratulation. The hooks had been 
extensively bought and circulated, and the supply of one volume 
at least had been nearly exhausted. The volume of the *• Mary Car¬ 
penter Series ” would this year consist of an abridged life of Mary 
Cai’penter herself. With a few other remarks. Dr. McLeod asked 
the meeting to accept the Report, which it did with acclamation.— 
Dr. McLeod then said that the second item of business was to 
announce the retirement of Mrs. Kuight from tlie office of 
Tfonorary Secretary and Treasurer to the Association. This 
announcement was an unfortunate one as regarded the well-being 
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of the Association, as it was to Mrs. Knight*s untiring energy and 
zeal that the Association was indebted for the promotion of its 
objects and interests. Mrs. Knight had not only worked for, and 
in, the Society, but outside of it; she had exerted herself not only 
to carry out its work, but to carry out the spirit of the Society; she 
had associated with the ladies of Bengal on the terms of the most 
intimate friendship—had entertained them, and had been enter¬ 
tained by them—and had, in fact, moved among them as a sister, 
and he knew for himself that when the time came for Mrs. Knight 
to leave India, she would leave many a sore heart behind her. 
Mr. Knight also had been a true friend to Bengal, and for the 
services rendered, he had been selected by the rulers of the 
province for the purpose ot' giving advice in legislative matters. 
Mr. Knight’s personal <;haractcr was so much respected that the 
announcement of his departure would, Di*. McLeod had not the 
slightest doubt, be received with expressions of the deepest regret. 
In conclusion, Dr. INlcLcod asked the meeting to join him in 
giving both Mrs. and Mr. Knight a hearty cheer, not as ex¬ 
pressive of their gladness at the separation, but as expressive of 
their just appreciation of the services which had been rendered by 
them to the Society. 

■ At the suggestion of Dr. K. ]\I. Baiierjee, a formal vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Knight was placed on record. 

Mr. Knight, in returning tliauks on behalf of himself and 
Mrs. Knight, said that to Mrs. Knight the parting from a work 
in which she liad been so long and earnestly engaged would be 
very severe and trying, and tliat she did so very unwillingly. But 
he hoped, and Mrs. Knight hoped, that even after she left India, 
she would still be able to take j)art in the work of the Association. 
This much was sure, that her sympathies would always be with 
the country in which, she had lived so long, and which she had 
come to look upon as her home, so much so, that he doubted 
whether an English home, where she would have to make new 
associations and new friends, would suit her after a 29 years’ 
residence in India. , 

Dr. McLeod said that the next announcement that he had to 
make was that Mrs. Lindstedt and the Bev. ]\Ir. Bamford had 
consented to take u]) the oflices of Treasurer and Secretary in. 
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place of Mrs. Knight, and he had no doubt that ample justice 
would be done by them, as they were not strangers to the 
Association. Although they were very sorry to lose the services 
of Mrs. Knight, still it was a satisfaction to know that her mantle 
had fallen on such worthy shoulders ; and ho might bo permitted 
to say that though men came and women went, the Society would 
go on for ever. 

The Rev. Mr. Baraford having briefly thanked the meeting, 
both on behalf of himself and Mrs, Liiulstedt, for appointing them 
to the offices rendered vacant by the retirement of Mrs. Knight; 

Baboo Protab Chunder Moznmdar, in the name of those 
present, and in the name of the Hindoo community, asked to be 
allowed to convey to Mrs. Kniglit his expressions of gratitude and 
resjject for the disinterested work done by her. 

With the customary vote of tlianks to the chair, the meeting 
separated. 

The Report presented was as follows : — 

NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCrATTON. 

, Patroness— The Phinuess of Walis. 

r>ENG!AL BRANCH. 

Patroness— Her Excellency thi-: Marcjhioness of Ripon. 

President. —The Honourable Sir Ashley Eden, K.C S.T. 

VicE-Piir,sii)ENTS. —The Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Lady Garth, 
Honourable Mr. Justice Jackson, C.I.K., H. Beverley, Esq., C.S., 
Her Highness the Maharaui Surnomoye, l.C.L, The Prince 
PuVrokh Shah, Dr, Kenneth McLeod, IJaflji Noor Mahomed. 

Joint Honorary Secretarie.s. —IM. Gho.se, Esq., Mrs. J. B. 
Knight. 

Honorary Treasurer. —Mr.s. J. B. Knight. 

Committee. —Honourable Syud Amir Ali, If. Beverley, Esq., 
O.S., Rev. K. M. Bauerjee, LL.D., Babu K. C. Banerjee, Pandit 
Shib Nath Bhattacharjva, A. M. Bose, Esq., M.A., A. W. Croft, 
Esq., M.A., Babu Bankini Chunder Chattorjee, Babu D. M. Dass, 
Pandit Omesh Chandra Datt, A. W. Garrett, Esq., B.A., H. L. 
Harrison, Esq., C.S., Mrs. K. McLeod, Mrs. Lindstedt, E. Lind- 
stedt, Elsq., Moulvie Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur, Babu Bhudeb 
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C. Mukherjee, Babu Dwarkauath Siagha, H. C. Mallik, Esq., 
Mrs. J. F. Browne, J. B. Knight, Esq., Babu Jogesh Chandra 
Butt, M<Julvie Syud Amir Hosaein, E. A. Dukes, Esq., Mrs. J. C. 
Murray, Syud Sharfuddin. 

(Note. —liev. Alfred T. Bamford has become Joint {Hon. 
Sec. since Mrs. Knight’s resignation, and Mrs. Lindstedt Hon. 
Treasurer.— Ed. ) 

Bepoiit for the Year 1880 . 

> 

1. The Committee, in presenting the Eeport for the past year, 
are glad to be able to congratulate the members on the steady 
continuance of the woik oi the Association, and the cordial recog¬ 
nition of its influence. 

2. The work of zenana teaching has been carried on regularly 
and successfully. IVo teachers of thorough cfliciency are now 
fully cinploycul ; Jind the fee.s I’cceivcd for tuition have amounted 
to rs. —more than double the amount realised during the pre¬ 
ceding year. This exceeds the co.st of conveyance, but the salaries 
of teachers have to be met from the subscriptions of members, 
which are insufliciuut for the purpo.se. It is hoped that the special 
appeal which accompanies thi.s Jleport will re.sult in such an 
addition to the funds as will place the finances on a sound footing. 

The cost of the Journal has been considerably increased, but 
the Committee do not .see tlnur way to a corresponding advance in 
the subscri[)fiions. The Journal contains a large amount of 
valuable infonuatiou on social subjects interesting to Indian 
readers, and there are still spare copies available for those wlio 
desire to subscribe to it. Subscribers to the Association receive 
the Journal free. 

4. The volume of the Mart/ CxhrjmUer Series for 1880 has been 
issued. It is entitled Svrnehir Kutlr, and is written by Babu 
Dwarkanath Canguli, fo wlmm the prize of r.s. 200, offered by the 
Committee, has been awardcul. A second edition of The Second 
Daughler-in-law has been issued by the author, Babu Shivauath 
Sastri; and the first issue of Vrohandn Awswr is nearly exhausted. 
It is gratifying to find that the healthy* literature provided by the 
Association i.s appreciated by those for whom it is designed. For 
the present year, Babu Bujunikauto Cupta has been engaged to 
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write a Life of Mary Carpenter, abridged from the Biography 
published in England. It was felt that no 6ttor recognition could 
be given of the work done by this esteemed lady ih and for India. 

During the year three meetings of the Association have been 
held^ at which interesting papers have been read on the following 
subjects:—“On Bengali Literature,” by Bhoirab Chandra Bauerjee. 
“On Hindu Women, past and present,” by Babu Boidyanath Dntt. 
“ On Charity in England, what it does, and how it does it,” by 
Mr. J. B. Knight. Babu Bhoirab Chandra Banerjee has engaged 
to read a second paper on Bengali Literature, which will appear 
in the Journal when the subject is complete. Mr. Knight’s paper 
is published, in extenao, in the February number of the Journal. 

5. Scholarahips. The lapsed portion of Miss Hemlotta Bose’s 
scholarship has been awarded in scholarships of one rupee.per 
month, tenable for two years, to Shnsila Bose and Lillabatti 
Mozumdar, pupil at the Bothune School. The schtdarship of rs. o 
a month to Miss Kumodini Kastogiri ceases at the end of 
Febrnaiy, 1H81. A grant of rs. 2 per montli has been paid for 
six months to a widow in the Betlmne School, who was a boarder 
during 1879, and drew rs. 100 for that perhxl. All these scholar¬ 
ships are met from funds received from the Home Association. 

6. Many pleasant features of social intercoiir.se have been 
developed during the year, and friendly gatherings of English and 
Bengali ladies have been held weekly at dilTereut houses. 

7. The Committee announce with groat satisfaction that Her 
Excellency the Marchioness of liiiton has graciously' accepted the 
office of Patroness of the Bengal Branch of tho Association ; and that 
Prince Furrokh Rliah, Dr. K. MeJ^eod and Hadji Koor Mahomed 
have been added to the list of Vice-Presidents. They regret to 
have to record the departure from India of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Jackson, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Association. 

8. The Committee acknowledge the handsome donations of 
X20 sterling (realizing rs. 288-S-2) from Miss Manning, rs. 200 
from the Maharani Surnomoye, and rs. 100 from Babu Jauo- 
kynath Mookerjee. 

9. During the year a local Committee was established at 

Jessore, of which Babu Peary Mohuu Cuba is the Honorary 
Secretaiy. M. S. KNIGHT, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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R KVIEWS. 

Familiak Indian Floweus. J]y Lena Lowis. London; 

L. Keeve and Co., Henrietta Street. 

One of the most striking features in tlic landscape of the- 
plains of India is the numhor and variety of flowering trees 
and the gigantic climbers. Of small "hedgerow flowers,” 
akin to the flowers growing by our way sides in England, 
there are none, or scarcely any, to be found. Vegetation is 
all on too large a scale for these unobtrusive little plants, and 
I have often looked in vain for a flower along the jjath when 
walking through the rice fields and jungle path.s of Bengal. 
But this is in a measure made up to one by the bright flowers 
overhead, both the blossoms of the trees themselves, and also 
the number of orchids and similar pnra>ites which grow upon 
their branches. IMrs. I.ovvis has given us some idea of a few 
of these, and especially (d’ thos(3 which are usually grown in 
an Indian garden, in the pr(3tty book she lias just brought out, 

Familiar Indian Flowei^:” and although, in many instances, 
the small size of the ]»ook lias necessarily compelled her to 
curtail the size of the flowers, and thereby frecpiently lose a 
striking portion of their characteristics, still enough remains 
to make the book a verv charming reminder of their Indian 
gardens to those who have left tlu; " glorious East ” and are 
now at home, while many of the smaller flowers, such as the 
Plumbago, the Eusselia, Quisqualis and others have been very 
accurately reproduced.. The Poinciana Piilcherrima given in 
the work is a very fair specimen of the smaller kind of 
Poinciana, but it is almost a pity Mrs. Lowis did not give one 
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of the magnificent Poinciana Regia, with its splendid orange 
and crimson flowers, one of the petals of each flower 
as one might say, so exquisitely are tlie scarlet and orange 
touches laid on to the pale yellow ground colour. I have 
already mentioned how striking the great creepers are, and- 
the huge “ scaiident shrubs ” straggling all over the garden if 
allowed to do so, till, if left uncared for and untenanted only 
for a few months, tlic place becomes a mass of jungle. Mrs. 
Lowis has given us several good specimens oi‘ tliese, such as 
the Bignonia \’^eniista and the Beaumoiitia (Trandillora. The 
latter fails greatly in point of size in the drawing, as the 
authoress herself remsirks, but it is easy t(* imagine the great 
beauty of this grand wliite jlowcir, set among its dark glossy 
leaves. It grows rii])idly when oiuje lakes to a place, and 
1 have known it convcii in one single season an ugly outhouse 
into a picture ol' beauty. The si)ecimeii of the Bougainvillea 
is not rich enough in colour in the plate, it is more like the 
pale varieties often seen in English conservatories. Growing, 
freely as it dtics in Lower Jieiigal, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, it is a dazzling object in full 
flower, but it bas to be constoutly cut back and kept under or 
it soon ovei'grows everything near it and ht‘Comes a perfect 
‘ jungle ” of ricli disonlcr. 

Indeed, tlic vast wealth and luxuriousncss of growth ii; 
India, the rich and (iverahiindaui foliage and the masses of 
flowers, are very striking. 1 sliall never forget the wonderful 
supply of roses during the cold season from our garden; 
gather as one might one never seemed to make any impres¬ 
sion on llie immense profusion. Roses require a good deal of 
care in Lower Bengal to iicep the English stocks from 


degenerating, as tljcy will if neglectpd, into nearly single 
flowers, but with due cultivation I liavo seen quite as magni¬ 
ficent specimens frmn gardens around Calcutta as in any. 
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garden in England. The cold season, from December to 
^farch, is the time for roses and for all other flowers belong¬ 
ing to more temperate climates, and I have known even violets 
to be successfully grown in pots on the nortli side of the 
Tiouse. Most of the English annuals are to be had in the 
cold season, in fact, Indian gardens then are much in cha¬ 
racter like an English garden in July. As March and April 
approach, and the sun gels higher and his rays fiercer, the 
delicate English flowers fade away and have to give place to 
their hardier sisters, and then the Indian garden becomes a 
blaze of gorgeous colour, scarlet and orange of all shades 
predominating. The waters no^v contribute their share of 
beauty in the way of flo^^•cring phints, and tanks and jheels 
are full of the many varieties of the water-lily. Nothing 
can exceed the loveliness of tlie well-known lotus lily, when 
covering whole tanks, as it fre<piently does in Bengal, with 
its wealth of flowers--rose-coloured, blue, and Avliite—all 
three equally bright and lieautiful. The lotus is the flower 
especially sacred to Buddha, and he is frequently dej)icted as 
seated in one. Tlie centre of the flower containing the seed 
is largely eaten by natives, in fact it is a regular article of 
food when in season. Even the night does iiot fail to render 
its share of flowers, and many do not open at all until aftc) 
'the sun has set. I have often wiindored into the garden after 
dark to see the blossoms ol‘ the beautiful cactus, Cereus 
grandiflorus, more commonly called the night-blowing cereus, 
a large disc, six inches across, very double, pure white in the 
centre with a yellowish brown exterior, ajul of most fragrant 
scent. Nor can I forget the exquisite flowers of the Dhatura, 
so aptly described by Heber :— 

“ And sweetly to the moon contest, 

The hiHjad Ifliatura hares tier breast, 

Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 

A pearl around the lochs of night! ’’ 
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Natives arc very fond of flowers, they play an important 
l)art in all their ceremonies and festivsds, and several, like 
the lotus, the jessamine, and the orange marigold are con¬ 
sidered sacred. I well remember soon after our arrival in 
India, when on visiting a large temple in Madras, long wreaths 
of white jessamine were thrown over our heads on our de¬ 
parture, and afterwords I found this Avas a very common, 
custom towards a departing guest, to send him off Avreathed 
Avith flowers. Bunjy 2 )li 02 ;L,wreaths of marigolds are to be- 
seen at every ,sh^,'..»^ig prodncecl fgardener) has his own 
Avay, little else will rmcficc of J^venhigliup 

in the Himalayas I s enable a stu'^« AA’hen at Vishnprag, at 
the entrance of the 1 q direct to the 

sacred temifle of ,,,]llindoo iniests gave each 

])ilgriin, besides a iieAy, lankel), to Avrap around him, 

and a staff, a ])unch of yellow marigolds to help him oA his 
way. A quaint confusion of ideas makes the Hindoo gardener 
hang long Avreaths of marigolds over every gatcAvji}’ in Cal¬ 
cutta on Christmas Hay, and. it has become quite a matter of 
course to look upon these as a 2 )i)ropriate •' Chikstmas decora¬ 
tions.” jMost of the devices for Indian jewelry are taken 
from flowers, as for instance the round babul flower—a avcU 
!vnuwn ornament in gold or silver—and the buds of tlic 
cloimpa floAver, imitated in iho strings of chutfi 2 >uh^«Iis^yorn as. 
a girdle by little children and as a necklace by tlieir elders. 

1 have spoken so far only of the floAvevs of the idains of 
India, but even this brief notice of “ familiar Indian FloAvers” 
would be iuconqileto Avitbout a Avord about the delicious 
flowers of the hills—the lilies of the old Italian painters 
growing in the clefts of the rocks of the NeLlgherries—the 
large white arums in the ditches—the bill sides covered with 
Avild sAveet-sceiiled geraniums—the church-yard at Coonoor a 
garden of roses—and the masses of heliotrope everywhere. 
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One single busli growing in the court-yard of Sylk’s hotel at 
Ootacaiuund was so large that a man on horseback was 
•entirely screened by it, till it was cut down a§ being in the 
way from its, large size. And tlien in the mountains in the 
•eastern part of India—the Cossyah hills in Assam—we have 
the \vonderfiil tribes of orchids of every hue aiid’^kind, filling 
the jungle with colour and beauty. One little wood I re¬ 
member near Shillong, which nestled anv^ng thej^ass-covered 
•downs in those parts, and wb* ay and lu friifyed all round 
high up on the treaiu then the Indian ired band of the 
Vanda teres. The •' scarlet and oese mountains and 

agjiin in the mai"^^ now contriiyas at Bjjrjeeling, 

at Simla, and eh ering jdants, a^r tlieir b(^auty and 

variety, tas all wlA'/j-^, ■’ •'v4eties of the book will know, and 
nothing can exceet<sliue gloV/Jie Avell-ky of coloui* of the 
ahododendron-covered" slopes at Simla when in full blossom, 
standing out against tlie de(‘p blue of the valleys, a blue I 
have seen nowhere but in the Himalayan hhiuls. 

The subject of Indian flowers is an almost inexliaustible 
one, and, no doubt, Mrs. Lowis must have found it difficult to 
choose among such an “ enibarras de richesses ; ” but, on the 
whole, her selections are well made, although there are a few 
•old favourites one would gladly have seen added to the list. 
The letterpress is scarcely e^iual to the plates, and would be 
better were the sentences more connected. Still, taken alto¬ 
gether, the book lias many merits, and those who know India 
and its exhausting climate will admire the energy and perse¬ 
verance Mrs. Lowis has shown, and will confess that she has 
very successfully vindicated the character of her country¬ 
women in the East, that they do not sit with their hands idly 
before them all day long and lounge away the bright hours in the 
jiiere effort of living, as is still the popular notion in England, 

Ldx. 
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A Complete System ok Shout-uam> MATiATHi. By 
Gujaman Bhau Vaijya. Bonibuy, 1881. Brice 12 
Annas. 

The autlior of this pamphlet, after acquiring the art of 
English short-hand, determined iu try to adapt its principles 
to the ^larathi language-, \vhi(di has a (uimbrous written 
-character. After considerable labour he succeeded in arrang¬ 
ing a series oi‘ easy phonographic signs very like those of 
Pitman, and he has now prodiua;d a concise manual, ex¬ 
plaining his method. Bract of an hour a day for a year 
may, he considers, enable a student to report speeches 
delivered at the rate oi' 120 wojils ^Jer minute,. The sim¬ 
plicity of this short-hand as c//npared with the JNIarathi 
alphabet is cvi<lcnt to any who look at the pamphlet, and it 
may be expected that tliose wlio study the system with the 
indispensable in’climiiuiry pei-seveuince will find their services 
much in rotpiesl at vernacuhiv loot ores and meetings. 


The Beai)1N<; Pihmei; 

ISIlJNCHEItJEE FriAM lEE 
l*rice Two Annas. 


1 'ou Inman Sth h knts. 

J*A’iri,i., ft. A,, Iiombay, 


By 

1880. 


Tins Primer consists of an ingenious attempt to classify the 
many .English words which arc variously spelt hut similarly 
pronounced in order to assist (Tiiierathi and Marathi students 
of our language. It iiiighl he Aory useful as a book of 
reference to those Avho are learning English Avithout the 
constant help of a teacher. There are shades of pronunciation 
which are not conveyed in the s<3ries of lessons, and some 
mistakes of classification could he pointed cut, but the 'wr'jir 
has taken great pains and must have studied the anomalies 
of our spelling with care. 
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LECTURE ON INDIA BY BilOFESSOK MONIEli 

WILLIAIMS. 

A lecture, illustrated with excellent diagi’ams and draw¬ 
ings, was delivered at A’'entnor, in the Isle of Wight, on 
March 29th, by Professor Monier Williams, C.T.E., D.C.L., to 
the members of the Young jMen’s Christian Association, on 
“India and its Idol Worship,” which was listened to with great 
interest. The lecturer began witli some general remarks on 
the geographical position and the size and population of India. 
He then referred to the two juiucipal religions that confront 
Christianity in India—the ;^llindu and the IMuhammedan, 
anti explained that tlic Hindu religion as wcdl as the ^Muham- 
medan asserts strongly the unity of Cod, but that some of the 
more enlightened Hindus consider idol-worship to be neces¬ 
sary for the ignorant and illiterate, and in this way excuse it- 

Tho Professor next dwelt on the belief of the Hindus in the 
manifestation of God in eombinalions of Throe.—First, in three 
great natural objects—Sun, Fire, and Rain. All Hindus pray 
to the sun twice a day. Thej-' saj", 1 adore the excellent glory 
of tho divine life-giving Sun, may he enlighten niy understand¬ 
ing I ” The second manifestation, according to the Veda, is in 
lire. In every pious Hindu’s lionni fliero ought to be a sacred 
tire kept continually burning. It is first us('d when n .young 
couple are married; it represent.s God i)resent a.s a witness at 
tho marriage. After the wedding it is kept up by the married 
couple, who feed it daily with offerings of fragrant fuel and 
grain; it is employed at all their solemn ceremonies, and serves 
to burn their bodies when they aro ofTerod up as a last sacrifice 
to God at death. It is remarkable, that Fire with the Hindus 
lias a triune character—^the Fire of the Sun, tho Fire of the 
Earth, and the Fire of Lightning; henco, it is often kept in 
three sacred receptacles. The third manifestation of, God, 
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aoeording to the Hindus, is in Bain. One of the Gods in the 
first Indian trinity (in the Teda) is called Indra—^the Bain- 
dropper. What a delightful sound in India is the dropping of 
rain! can 'vre wonder that the Indians beheld God manifested in 
the rain! . . . . 

These three great natural objects of worship constituted the 
earliest Indian trinity; in time they became personified and 
invested with personal attributes. This is natural to all 
Bastem peoples. Micah says poetically, Hear ye, O moun¬ 
tains and ye strong foundations of the earth,” and Isaiah 
says, Break forth into singing, ye mountains, 0 forest 
and every tree therein,” and David says, “Let the floods clap 
their hands, let the hills be Joyful together.” This illustrates 
the Oriental habit of personifying natural objects. We know, 
in fact, that true worship implies three things—Beverence, 
Trust, Love—and these can only be directed towards a personal 
God; and it is remarkable, that when onco the need of a per¬ 
sonal God took possession of the Hindu mind, Hinduism became 
saturated with Divine personalities. First we have the Supreme 
Being—Bi'ahma—manifesting himself in a trinity of person¬ 
alities, as: 1st—God the Creator, called Brahma (ending with a 
long vowel), instead of Brahma (ending with a short vowel), 
which is only applied to the Supreme impersonal Being ; -2nd— 
God the Preserver, called Vishnu ; 3rd—God the Destroyer and 
Be-creator,. called Siva. They are represented by three fine 
heads in one body; sometimes Brahma has four faces looking in 
every direction, to show his watchful care over his creatures; 
Vnhnu has four arms to show his power to save from whatever 
direction evil may come; Siva has three eyes to denote time- 
infinite Time looking into the past, the present and the future. 
Sometimes one of the three persona is thought greater, some¬ 
times another. An Indian poet thus .describes their relation¬ 
ship :— 

“ In those three i>ersons the one God was shown, 

Each first in place, each last—not one alone; 

Of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, each may be, 

* First, second, third, among the blessed three. ” 


Another of their sacrod poets gives superiority to Vishnu, 

E 3 
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the saviour^ aud .that lot a very remarkahle reason. Xt apposes 
that a certain great eage wished to settle the question as .to,whio^ 
of the.three was the greatest, so he went into the presence -of 
Brahma,: and omitted to mahe t>ie reverential how; the god’ W’a-s 
very angry, and wished to punish the sage, but the god’s wife 
pacihed him* Then he went into the presence of Siva, the 
Pesiroyer, and again purposelj’^ omitted a how; the god’s anger 
hlazed up, and he took up a weapon to slay the sage, but again the 
god!s wife interposed and pacihed him. Then, lastly, he went 
l^fore Vishnu, the saviour—this god was sleeping peacefully 
with his head on his wife’s lap—now, thought the sago, I will 
put him to a severe trial, so he went tip quietly and gave this 
god a terrible kick on his breast, so lh:it the mark reniained for 
ever on the god’s body; but Vishnu, instead of showing anger, 
apologised for not having iioticod the sage’s eutrauee. Then he 
took the sage’s foot on his own knee, and began to rub it.gently, 
hoping that the force of the blow laid not hurt it. ‘‘This” exclaimed 
the sgge, “is the most powci’fiil god, he conquers by the great¬ 
est of all powers—love, gentleness, and geuei’osity.” It ap^tears 
from this story that there is not only a trinity of personal gods, 
but of goddesses also; these are culled Surasvati, Lakshmi, Kali. 
They are sometimes regarded as half the god’s essence, just as 
in Indian books a man’s wife is defined to be half tlie man'—so 
a, god’s w’ife is half the god. Every god, according to the 
Hindus, ought to have maternal as well as paternal attributes. 
Observe, too, that the god Vishnu has taken various forms on 
the earth—has become flesh, in fact, in various ways—to save 
the world from particular calamities: first in three principal 

animal forms: a Fish, a Tortoise, aud a Boar. 

Kext Vishnu has descended in three principal human forms, as: 
1st—Kama, the model son; 2nd—Krishna, the model lover; 
•3rd—Buddha, the model monk. 

Then, mark, that every man is a manifestation of Ood, 
and God is specially manifested in all good men. Accord¬ 
ing to the Hindus there are three chief classes of men: first 
—the Clergy, called by the Hindus Brahmans, because sup¬ 
posed to be full of Brahma or god; secondly—Soldiersj who 
fight the battles of their country; thirdly—iTradespeople, who 
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increase the wealth of the country; clergymen,, soldiers, and 
tradespeople are all believed to be memifestations of Q-od—they 
are called hy Hindus twice-born. With us baptism with water 
is a sigii of regeneration; with Hindus a sacred thread is put 
over the head at the ago of eight and worn ever afterwards, as 
a sign of new birth. It consists of three threads twisted to¬ 
gether, and tied with a .sacrod hnot, and those who wear it are 
thought to be regenerated by it. Perhaps you may think that 
the idea of men being manifestations of God may have a good 
effect in ennobling life, but unhappily the very devils, the very 
demons, are supposed to bo developments of God; as there is a 
multiplicity of good incarnations so ther(i is of evil,—for, accord¬ 
ing to Hindu theology, two opposite principles are needed to 
balance each other. The vast Pantheon must; be balanced by an 
-equally vast Pandemonium. In the Yeda there is a general 
spirit of evil called Vritra associated with clouds and darkness, 
and thought to take the form of a serpent. In the latter system 
there are three principal Demons : I—a Demon called Ravanay 
opposed to llama—he has ten heads and twenty arms to denote 
power, and tan take any shape, even the most beautiful; 2—a 
Demon called Kama, who can also take any form, good or bad; 
3— Kali, the evil spirit of the present ago personified. Indian 
reirgious writers sny that a mnn should ever strive after three 
things—good thoughts, good words, good deeds. Now Ivali is 
ever inciting to three evil things—evil thoughts, evil words, evil 
deeds; But there are also other demons and devils without 
number—male and female—for demons and devils are believed 
to people the whole air around us; tliey are for ever on the 
watch to harm us; for over spoiling and impeding every good work; 
for ever causing accidents, diseases, drought, plague, pestilence 
and famine. Happily, there are as many male and female gods 
as there are male and female demons—gods and demons engagged 
in unceasing conffict; and the gods that defeat demons are more 
worshipped than any other. For example, the hideous male god 
Oanesa, lord of the demon hosts, worshipped everywhere in 
India, is a special favourite. I once had a bad carriage accident 
in India (in the Western Ghats), and was gravely told by a 
native that it was caused by a Demon, who frequented that par- 
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tioular road, and that if I had worshipped this god Ganesa 
before starting, the accident would not have happened. Then, 
in the South there is another male god Ayenar, wh# is thought 
to ride about the fields and guard them from Demons. The vil* 
lagers dedicate huge clay horses to this oquestrian deity, placing 
them round his shrine. Furthermore certain goddesses are 
believed to have great power in protecting from demoihs. They 
are called the Divine Mothers; every village is guarded by a 
Divine Mother; and the remarkable thing is that the gods and 
goddesses which defend from demons may themselves turn into 
those very demons if offended by neglect. Thus the goddess 
who protects from the Demon of Small-pox may, if offended, 
become herself the Demon of Smoll-pox; nay, she may become 
herself very Small-pox incarnate. Hence, those who die of 
small-pox are not burnt in India but buried, lest in burning the 
corpse the goddess should bo burnt too. And a still more re¬ 
markable fact is this: it is firmly believed that every man and 
women may themselves create devils; you and I may create 
devils. When people die in India their bodies are, as j'ou pro¬ 
bably know, burnt not buried. But every human being has two 
bodies—a gross body, and a subtle body; it is the gross body 
only that can be destroyed by fire at death. The subtle body is 
released by the burning of the other body, and carries off the 
soul. What, then, becomes of a man’s vices and evil passions ? 
They cannot be burnt away! They all assume personality, and 
become demon •i : as many vices as every man and woman has in¬ 
dulged during life, so many demons does ho or she create at 
dbath. Bven in life six vices are regarded by the Hindus as 
man’s internal ouemies—indwelling demons, as it wore; they 
are Pride, Envy, Ignorance, Avarice, Anger, Lust. If a man 
has lived under the dominion of pride, his pride lives after him 
and becomes a Pride-Demon—and so with the other five vices. 
Or, again, if a man has been selfish, his selfishness becomes a 
Self-Demon: a liar creates a Lying-Demon; a drunkard creates 
a Drink-Demon. Perhaps the most numerous demons of all are 
the Pride-Demons. And these demons, created by man’s vices, 
are supposed to assume very fanciful shapes and to infest the 
localities in which the vicious man lived. This is an awfhl re- 
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Section, full of solemn significance for us Christians as well as 
for the Hindns. 

Then, there are triads of sacred animals—^trinities of ani> 
mal manifestations. Formerly God became incarnate in the Fish, 
the Tortoise, the Boar: at present God is especially manifested 
in Cows, Monkeys, and Snakes. The cow is of all animals the 
most useful and sacred in India. To kill a cow is the most 
heinous sin, next to killing a priest. In Benares sacred bulls 
wander about and jostle you everywhere, and it is a religious 
merit to feed them: people constantly keep images of cows in 
iheir houses. We beef-eaters are hopelessly lost and condemned 
to a terrible hell.—There is something very mysterious about a 
monkey from his resemblance to a man. Monkeys are supposed 
to have assisted the god Rama in his wars with the demons. 
Their leader was called Hanuman—this monkey-chief, Hanuman, 
is worshipped everywhere throughout India. Monkeys do great 
mischief, swarms cover temples and often injure the roofs of 
houses, ■ but no ouo ventures to harm them; they are far too 
sacred manifestations of the Deity.—Do you wouder at Hindus 
standing in awe of snakes ? The slightest bite of, some Indian 
snakes causes instant death. Twenty thousand persona are said 
to perish every year in India by snake-bites—^yet a pious'Hindu 
never kills a snake! If a family suffers from the greatest of all 
calamities—the want of a son—the householder is supposed to 
have killed a serpent in some previous state of existence, for the 
Hindus believe that you and I and everybody else have lived in 
.former states of being and will livo again during one hundred 
thousand births; so to atoiio for the crime of killing a snake, 
.they consecrate and sot up the image of a serpent under some 
jsacred tree. Moreover, the circular coils of snakes are to a 
Hindu the emblem of eternity. The great serpent called the 
Hternal is thought to support the Earth on one of his thousand 
Reads, and to form a couch for the god Vishnu. 

In India there is a trinity of sacred trees. First, the sacred 
Fig Tree, which forces its way through walls. In every village 
.there is one of these fig trees—people worship it by walking 
round it. See that woman in the drawing. I saw her at ten in 
the morning >valking round the tree. At twelve I came again. 
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She vas still walking round, until 6he had walked one hundred’ 
and eight times. And -why ? To secure blessings for her hus¬ 
band and children: that is the great end and object of all a 
woman’s religion in India. The other members of the plant- 
trinity are the sacred Basil, a kind of fragrant thyme; and the 
Bel (VilTa) with its triple leaf, typical of the three chief gods. 

Next, we come to rivers. Eivers are a country’s very life 
blood: no country destitute of rivers has ever made early ad¬ 
vances in civilisation. China, India, Babylonia and Egypt, all 
owe their early progress to their rivers. If you could see the 
rivers of India, and observe what a blessing they are to the 
country, jmu would ptfi-hajis not wonder that they are worshipped. 
We find trinities of sacred rivers. For instance, in the north, 
the Ganges, the Jurana, the Sarasvati; in Central and Southern 
India, the Narbada, the Kistna and the Godavari. The Ganges 
is by far the most sacred; it is described in Hindu sacred 
books as having issued from the toe of the god Yishnu in 
heaven, thenco it fell on the head of Siva, and thence on tho 
efarth; the waters are not only pervaded by God’s essence—they 
are part of God’s essence. No sin too heinous, no character too 
black to be washed clean b}* Ganges water. See [diagram] the 
Sons (Jf the Ganges, as they are called—that is, Priests sitting 
on the bank under largo umbrellas to aid in the ablution 
and absolution of sinneis. Ganges water in some bottles is 
carried all over India: no sinner likes to bo without a store of this 
water. Countless temples, with flights of steps, line all sacred 
rivers: the sources and mouths of all rivers are most sacred 
spots. 

Then there are trinities of Sacred Places or Towns, such as 
Benares, Gaya, Prayaga. Benares, on the Ganges, is the 
Jerusalem of India—every inch of tho gi'ound is hallowed; if 
tho greatest sinner dies within ton miles of tliis sacred town he 
must go to heaven. There, tho degrading effect of idolatry is 
seen as it is nowhere else in India. About lialf-a-million idols 
are scattered through the city in about three thousand temples. 
Pi-obably many here present have been at Oxford—there we have 
about twenty-five churilies. Imagine these multiplied by a 
thousand. Do awrty ,w*h every siuglo place where beer, rvine 
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or spirits are soM (and in Oxford I am sorry to say we have 1 
to every 98 persons), and imagine for every public-house at least 
50 places of worship,—imagine new churches constantly being 
built,—picture all round the town a circle of ten miles of conse¬ 
crated ground, studded with sacred trees and sacred shrines,— 
picture the river lined with beautiful temples, and broad flights of 
steps for religious bathing, instead of with boat-houses for aquatic 
exercises,—imagine on holidays special trains bringing thousands 
of people, not to be present at boat races, concerts, or balls, but 
to wash away their si:.s iu the holy river water, and to present 
offerings to half a niilliyu id ds, and nearly as many priests,— 
picture the roads and thorougiifarcs crowded, not with pleasure 
seekers and excursionists, but with priests, pilgrims, monks and 
devbteos,—picture r. iat»yriuth of narrow streets in which sacred 
bulls are.allowed to roam ut will, fostling the throng of passen¬ 
gers at every turn,—lastly, inmgiiio such a blending of religion 
with common life that all engaged in business of any kind, and 
all who walk the street‘s, havo marks on their foreheads to denote 
their religious views and faith in particular gods. Imagine all 
this, and you will have but a faint idea of the groat centre and 
metroj)oUs of the Hindu religion—Uenares. Two or three other 
saefed places are here "diagram] represented, viz , the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar.—Xasik, on the river Godavari,—and Sri- 
rangam, in the South of India. This last has, perhaps, the 
finest ttmiplo in India. It is tlie supposed counterpart of Yishnu’s 
heaven. Soveii enclosures arc surrf)uuded by seven Avails, with 
noble, lofty gateways : in the centre is the interior shrine witji 
its idol of su]) 2 >osed suiqiassing sanctity. This i.s the Holy of 
Holies of the Temple : it is .shaifed like the sacred syllable Om, 
symboliziug the tiiniry of divine maiiifestatioiia. In the sixth 
wall is tlio narrow gate called Heaven’s gate : once a year this 
is ojAened, and the idol is carried throngli. I was there on the 
day of its opening. Fifty thousand 2 >er 8 uns crushed through the 
gate, and every one who crowded through that straight and 
narrow portal felt certain of admission to Vishnu’s heaven above. 

Lastly, I come to stuues. Yes, there is even a trinity of stones 
—a tria<I of 2 )ebble gods. Here [jAroduced] arc the very stones 
hold to be gods. a Black Stone, suppo.sod to bo a j^art of 
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Vishnu; Secondly, a White Stone, believed to be a part of Siva; 
thirdly, a Bed Stone, which represents Ganesa, lord of the 
demon host. They are all found in the sacred riven of 
India. 

X have said enough to show you how the extravagant IdoUsm 
and symbolism of India is the result of the doctrine of God’s 
universal manifestation. "Without doubt, this view of the nature 
of God has had deplorable consequences; yet, in my opinion, it 
is not so objectionable as two other views of God’s nature which 
are also common in India. One is, that God is a hard Task¬ 
master—the other is that God is an Angry Being, delighting in 
taking vengeance on his creatures. 


The Professor then gave some illustrations of the hard 
penances and supposed meritorious religious performances 
undertaken by Hindus, who thus gain a reputation for great 
sanctity, and also of the cruel torments attributed to the god 
and goddess ef Destruction. In conclusion he urged that 
what India wants is not more religion, but religion of the 
right kind. 


ADDRESS OF THE NATIONAL MAHOMMEDAN 
ASSOCIATION TO H. E. THE VICEROY. 


The following address was lately presented at Calcutta to 
the Viceroy by the National Mahommedan Association, of 
which the Honourable Svud Ameer Ali is Hon. Sec. We 

V 

also give Lord Ripon’s Reply;— 

^*To the Most Honorable the Marquis of Ripon, K.G., P.O., 
G.M.S.I., Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

'*May it please Your Excellency,—We, the members of the 
National Mahommedan Association, on behalf of the Mussulman 
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community at large, desire to offer Your Excellency and the 
Marchioness of Bipon a most cordial welcome on your arrival at 
the Metropolis of British India. 

“ We avail ourselves of this opportunity to express to Tour 
Excellency and to tiady Bipon our deep sympathy for your late 
illness; and we trust that the Providence who watches over the 
fate of nations as well as individuals will vouchsafe you health 
and strength to accomplish the work for which you have been 
missioned to this country. 

*‘We have watched with great interest Your Excellency’s 
public utterances at Lahore and elsewhere, especially those in 
which you have expressed yo\: r views regarding the Mussulmans 
of India. We are bound to express oixr gratitude for the kindly 
sentiments with which Your Excellency seems to be animated 
towards the Indian Mahommedans. 

“ In spite of the interest which some of Your Excellency’s 
illustrious predecessors in the Viceroyalf}- of India have taken 
in the social and political improvement of the Mussulmans, it 
cannot bo denied that, generally speaking, owing to causes 
beyond their own control, our co-religionists have been losing 
ground in the race of progress in this country. Some of the 
Local Governments have evinced an anxiety that the Mussulmans 
of India should regain the position wliicli they have lost, but, 
unfortunately, no complete measure has yet been devised to 
give effect to their intentions. 

“ From the kindly sentiments exj)res8ed by Your Excellent^ 
in your public speeches in India, we gather the hope'that, under 
Your Excellency’s regime^ a new era will dawn on the fortunes 
of the Indian Mussulmans; and that, in political competition, 
their interests will be as safely guarded as those of other Indian 
nationalities. 

“ In conclusion, we bog to assure Your Excellency of the 
heartiness of our welcome, and we fervently pray that Tour 
Excellency’s rule may be a source bf blessing not only to 
our co-religionists, but to the people of this vast empire 
generally. 
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“ We liavo the honor to suhscribe oui’selved as Ydur !Ekcel- 
lency’s most lo5'al and obedient servants, 

“MoHTTMMrn Furrokh Shait, Meeb Mohummub Ali, Sytjd- 
Ameer Hosaix, Samaud Do\vla, MonuMMun YusuFFy 
Syun Sirtjrwi’i'DDix, Haji Noor Mahomed, Haji Mibza 
Abdul Karim, Haji IkloiiuMMUi) Jafer, Haji Syud 
Sadhj, Aga Mohummud Ali Chinawi, Mibza 
Mohummud Khalil, Mohummud Hosain Nakhoda, 
Kabiruddin Aiimut), Been Mohummud, Abul Hasan, 
Sebajtl Islam, Svud Abdur Eahim, Budeuddin 
Hyder, Khaja Abdul Aziz. Shah Meer Eatafitt 
Hosain, Syud Aal-e-Ahmud, Mibza Mohummud Bukr, 
Haji Abdullah Hug man, Aldur Euzzach, Meeb 
M onuM:vnTi) Kazan, Shekh Mahmood, Haji Abdul 
Lateef Ahmed, Abdul Jubbab, Haji Alt Bux, Haji 
H rsuN Ismail, IIaji Mahomed Mahmood Kiiunji, 
Haji Mahomed Saleh Elias, Khoda Buksh j and 
Ameer Ali, Secretary.’’ 


“ <jovernm£nt Hou'se, Calcutta, 

March Qfh, 1881 . 

“ Gentlemen, —I am greatly obligt'd to you for your address, 
for the welcome which you give me to Calcutta, and for the 
Bym 2 '»athy which you so kimlly cx 2 )i‘ess iii connection with my 
late illness. 

. “It will bo my endeavour, during my tenure of the office 
of Ticeroy •of India, to act uith tlie most perfect im2>arliality 
towards persons of all races and religions iu this country, and 
to maintain, iu its fullest and mo.st complete sense, that equality 
which our Queen-Em 2 )ress has graciously guarauteeJ to ali her 
Indian subjects, without distinction of class or creed. 

“ I shall, therefore, at all times desire to 2 )romote the welfare 
of the Mahommedan community of India. 

„“I remain. Gentlemen, 

“Yours faithfull}', 

“ Eu'ON. 

“To the National Maliommodan Association.” 



A student’s expenses at LONDON UNIVERSITY. 2S5 


A STUDENT’S EXPENSES FOll OBTAINING 
DEGBEES AT THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

As the London University is a cosmopolitan one and does not 
enforce residence at a particular place it is quite impossible 
to give an estimate of the expenses, unless we have some 
preliminaries to start upon. Almost two-thirds of those who 
take London decrees are resident in London, and for practical 
purposes therefore we can confine oiu'selves to those students 
who are educad'^'d some i'jondon School or College. 
Before consi*!^!!!^ the exyicn^es of education itsedf it would 

W A 

he useful to dctoimine once fur all the cost of living in 
London. This would aitogeUier depend upou the resources 
of the Siudeiit, and he may live upon from £70 to £o00 a 
year with a pruportiunate amount of convenience and comfort. 
But a=i far as my experience goes, I have seen most of the 
Indian Stmlorits. nay Engli-h Students also, manage to live 
within about £l!u) a ye i’/ V.f which £S0—£90 is spent 
in board and ifsiiiciii e, aihl tlie rest in clothing, hoots and 
other apparel). 

The stiuleuf .like every other temporary resident in London, 
may live in tw'^ way^, a iz.^ (1) he may live in furnished 
lodgings, (2) he may live in a hoarding-house. I liave ex¬ 
cluded the cou.^iileratioii of his living in a familv, as that 
would cost iuvariahly mure than my estimate • but he who 
cun afford to ]5ny more than £80-£00 a year, especially if he 
he a foreigner, c iiinot do better than live in a ftimily. 

There is not much to choose between a lodging and a 
boarding-house. Each has its advantages and distudvantages, 
but students, as a rule, prefer lodging-houses. The ad- 
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vantages of a boarding establishment are, that the student 
soon acquires the customs, manners, and the language of 
the country, gets a varied amount of information (as the 
boarders are generally inhabitants of various parts of the 
world), corrects his old prejudices and errors, and gets a 
better idea of things than if he were living by himself, or if 
he were getting the distorted views of things through the 
refracting medium of the same person or family. If he is 
learning more foreign languages than one he may also acquire 
facility and fluency in conversation. Besides, if at any 
time he feels exhausted, and his mind gets wearied of studies, 
he may refresh himself by a pleasant conversation with his 
friends in the dining or drawing room. But the fest, instead 
of being an advantage turns out disadvantageoifS in the case of 
most students. The allurement of pleasant conversation and 
games often makes him neglect the more earnest part of his 
work, and so he fails to succeed with his studies. It requires 
a strong mind indeed to avoid tliis and other temptations of 
a boarding-house. In this respect the lodging-house is a 
blessing to him, but he will find it oftentimes very dull unless 
he devises some method of recreation for himself at such 
times as he feels dull. But the great bother of lodgings is 
that ten to one you w’ill not find an honest landlady, and 
you have to change almost continually till you lind one. If 
you have more money to spend than what has been assumed 
beforehand, the lodging-house offers temptations by no means 
less than those of the boarding-house. You are perfectly safe 
in a quiet, respectable family, especially if you are young. 

Now the expenses for studying for the Matriculation may 
be considered. Those who come to reside in London after 
they have passed it may omit this paragraph. The quickest 
way of getting through Matriculation is to be crammed, for 
which no estimate can be given, but anyone wishing it will 
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find thousands advertising in the daily papers who prepare 
students •for the London ^Matriculation. Students may get 
prepared cheaply for this examination at some of the laiger 
hospitals, evening schools, or even in some of the day schools. 
But this will do for those only whose aim is simply to pass 
the Matriculation. One who proceeds to take degrees will find 
it by far the best method to go through a system of class or 
classes in some good school or college where he means to con¬ 
tinue his studies till he takes a degree. Let us imagine, 
therefore, that he begins his career on the 1st of October and 
appears for the Matriculation in June following. If he takes 
Greek, liUtin, French, Mathematical, Physical and Chemical 
Classes, some classes of English Grammar and Literature 
(History, unless he is very yopng he can do at home), it 
would cost him £25 14s. 6d. in the University College. 


Physics .. 

Latin 

<3reek 

Freflch .. 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 


£ s. d. 

5 5 0 
3 13 0 

3 13 6 
2 12 G 

6 6 0 

4 4 0 


£25 14 0 

If he does not take Greek it would be £22 Is. (He may. 
take- Sanskrit or Arabic as a second language.) The fees 
quoted are those of University College, not because any 
preference is given to that college over other schools or 
colleges, but because it is convenient for me to do s6, and 
there is very little difference between this and other good* 
colleges. The cost of living from October to June would be 
£75, and the examination fee £2, the cost of books about 
£2 10s., making the whole expense £105. Those who have 
studied at other Universities may pass the Matriculation in 
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much less time and with much less expense ; agaiu, they can 
p^s the next, the degree Exa*miuation much quiokei^than we 
would suppose, hut their case may he considered in a 
subseq^uent part of the papei*. 

When the student has passed the Matriculation, he has 
passed through the first general entrance to the University of 
London; now he will have to make up his mind what degree 
, he will take. He can take two or three, hut not all at a time 
(excex)t that he can pass the Preliminary Scientific and 1st B.Sc. 
Examinations at the same time). There are five faculties, viz; 
Arts, Science, Law, Medicine and ^lusic. I shall not treat of 
the last as I have no cxjierience whatever of the cost of 
preparation for B.Mus. Xor do I know that anyone u]3 to 
this time has appeared at thte examination. The calculations 
here given are those for a student wdio gets through the pass 
examination only in tlie least time. For those who wish to 
take honours it would surely he more expensive, both inas¬ 
much as the student wdll have to take extra classes and buy 
more hooks, and sometimes to devote extra time. Those wh<f 
wish to take more than one degree may do so without running 
the expenses to just as much as they would be in these 
calculations made separately for each degree. For these other 
calculations have been made. 

To begin then, it would cost about £80 in classes, books 
and Examination fees for the B.A. degree, which would take 
two years and a quarter after passing the Matriculation, or 
only two years for those who come after they have matri¬ 
culated and join the class in October. So it would cost £280 
(with living) for the latter, and £305 to the former. For the 
B.Sc. degree it would cost about £100 in classes, and books 
and Examination fees, apd adding the cost for living it would 
be £300 to those who had already matriculated and £325 to 
the former,' Similarly for the LL.B., it would be about £420 
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to either, and for the M*B. examination £680, and M.B. and 
B.S. together £690. ' * 

TaUc showing the cost of Classes, tOj., for the 
,different degrees :— 


lstB.Sc. 




B.A. 




•Cheinistry . 

£10 

1.0 

0 

Greek. 

.. £13 

13 

D 

Physics. . . 

24 

*> 

0 

Latin. 

.. 13 

13 

0 

Mathematics .. .. 

22 

11 

0 

1 French or Gei’man 

m 

4 • / 

7 

0 

Zoology . 

8 

8 

0 

Mathematic*! 

O.-) 

• • 

11 

0 

Botany . 

4 

14 

0 

English 

.. 12 

12 

0 

Living, two years 

200 

0 ' 

0 

Lix'ing two years 

.. 200 

0 

0 

£270 

10 

0 


£200 

6 

6 


I 


2a{l B.Sc. 

This is nearly the eanio, 
cxceptinj^taldiifTi^ren- 
tal Science for 1‘hys'ics 
ill the 2ml B.Sc. Ex¬ 
aminations .. L[l~o 12 0 

Fee for Examinations.. 10 0 0 

Books and Instruments lo 0 0 

£•.•{00 12 0 


M.A. 

Nino months’ living .. £'7o 0 0 

Fee for Examination .. 10 0 0 

Books.10 0 0 

Class Fees over and 
aboTe B.A.10 10 0 

£105 10 0 


LL.B. 

Living for 3} years £350 0 0 
Examination Fees .. 10 0 0 

Lectures . 27 (5 0 

Books, about .. .. SO 0 0 

£417 (i 0 
-Add to that; For the Bar 150 0 0 

i'oC.r (} 0 


} Substituting Mechanical 


j Philosophy for 

Ma- 



theinatica .. 

£200 15 

0 

Sub?tituting Mental 



Philosophy 

fl 

.. 2-n 

5 

0 

Fee for Examinations.. 10 

0 

0 

4 

£267 

5 

0 

Books, A'c., about 

, 10 

0 

0 

Debating Club .. 

2 

0 

0 


£379 

5 

0 

M.B. and B.S. 



College and Hospital 

- 


Fees. 

£130 10 

0 

Medical Society .. 

.. 1 

10 

.0 

Five vears’ living 

.I 5oo 

0 

0 

Books and Apparatus, 



about 

.. 30 

0 

0 

Examination Fees 

.. 20 

0 

0 


£688 

0 

0 

■\Vithout B.S. 

, . 5 

0 

0 


£683 

0 

0 

Deduct Books 

3 

0 

0 


£680 

0 

0 
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Fot M.A., it would cost about £105 over and above B.A. 
Tor tbe degrees of doctorate either in literature, sci|jnce, law 
or medicine, no estimates can be definitely given. The latter, 
in fact, is more a question of time than money. The graduate 
may undertake the position of a teacher, or lawyer, or some 
situation in a hospital and thereby earn money and prepare 
for his final degree at the same time. Others can devote their 
time and money to the more useful purposes of original 
research, and finally come up and be examined for this higher 
qualification by persons who hold no higher degrees it may 
be than that of Bachelor in the respective subjects. 

The above general statements should be slightly modified 
for particular cases. Already some remarks have been made 
to that effect, and some more shall be made now. 

The student wishing to have the B.A. degree may usefully 
and very conveniently (provided he has more money than the 
estimated amount) spend his time in Oxford or Cambridge, 
and get B.A. at one of tliese Universities at the same 
time, ^ It is expensive, no doubt, but the advantages of this 
coui*se are manifest. This degree of tho older Universities 
is more thought of than that of London. Besides, he can 
become a ^LA. of the older Universities without undergoing 
any further examinations. He can get honours or even 
scholarships at the London examinations without incurring 
further expense. Kext, as to M.A., London, it is true that a 
student can be allowed to appear at this Examination nine 
months after passing the B.A., yet it is not true that he will 
be able, generally speaking, to pass it successfully within 
that time unless thoroughly prepared for it beforehand, before 
even passing his B.A. 

As for B.Sc. there is a great variety of subjects and some 
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subjects are cheaper or dearer tlian others. So that the cost 

given there would not hold good ibr any combination ol 

subjects which a particular student may choose, but it might 

be said that the costs would not vary more than £10 either 
* 

way. 

One can conveniently combine this degree also with B.A. 
and M.Sc. of the older Universities, as also .with. B.A. or M.B. 
of London University. Bor tlie former the Student lias to 
live in Oxford or Cambridge. 

4 * < • 

The latter combination means an extra amount of labour 
and it is not all who would be able to combine all veiy 
harmoniously. 

But supposing one is clever enough to do it, it would cost 
him for 


B.A. & B.Sc. combined about.£480 

B.A. or B.Sc. & M.B.£780 

B.A., B.Sc. & M.B. ;. £960 


Those ■who go up for LL.B. examination are sure to be 
Solicitors or Barristers. Anyone without much extra work may 
become a Bamster and tak(‘ the degree of LL.B. at the same 
time, and as most of those who go up for LL.B. do combine 
their work thus, it would not he amiss to state that they 
would not be able to do it at much less than £570 alto¬ 
gether. When we were considering about the expenses we 
purposely excluded all sources of income, and consequently 
scholarships and exhibitions which are far from lessening the 
expense, as is generally’thought. 

To recapitulate then the foregoipg estimates, for the least 
amount of expense in taking the several degrees they may be 
thus tabulated:— 
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T(tMe fihomng iki mpeffiMS of Ivdng arid prepwfHtiig 

different degrees of London University^ sepnt&My or in 
comhmodioriy iogdh&r with the numher of years required 
ftyrihe preparittion. 

Number of yearn rSxeliidiag Including 

spent inatric. uiatric. 


without 

^ uiatric. 

with 

inatric. 

I’iias. 

Honoi-s.* 

Fasfl. 

Honors.' 

S.Ai. '* • • • . f 2 

3 .. 

£280 

£880 .. 

£410 

£510 

B.8c.2 

3 .. 

300 

400 .. 

430 

580 

LL.B. 

4i .. 

420 

570 .. 

525 

676 


of .. 

(’.80 

880 .. 

785 

985 

M;B.andB.S. .. 5 

5f .. 

(}}K) 

890 .. 

800 

1000 

M.A.t2| 

t3f .. 

,385 

485 .. 

616 

015 

B.A. and B.Sc. .. '• 

4 .. 

480 

(^30 .. 

685 

735 

B.A., B.Sc., & M.B. o 


780 

080 .. 

885 

1085 

B.A., B.Sc., & M.B. 0 

«| .. 

900 

1160 .. 

1065 

1265 

LL.B. and Barrister- 
at-law . 

H .. 

570 

720 .. 

675 

920 


After all these estimates a wurd or two of caution might 
be added here. The above estimates are neither exact nor 
accurate. A great many will find the time given here much 
too short for what they would actually require. In one 
word, those aspiring for London degrees, and all hard-working 
Students always do so, must allow themselves plenty of time 
to, get through their work, especially if they are preparing for 
honors. 

In conclusion, a word about those who come prepared 
from elsewhere, passing some of the Examinations of the 
London University, which take place elsewhere also. Their 

* The computation for honors has been*made thus: £100 more has 
been allowed on the above for the honors of those which require 2 yean 
to pass, £150 on those which'take 2 to 4 years, and £200 on those which 
take more than 4 years. 

t See remark made before. 
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cost would be from one-fourth to onc-tliird less than what is 
given above. 

U. K. DUTT. 

(In the ahooe caUmlatloiis Hviny and personal er.pem,fie$ are 
calculated at only £100 a year. Thovyh some stvdenU with 
the strictest economy may live on that sum, yd, for clothes, 
Iravelliny, and arxifkntal (•.‘■pnisrs in addilimi to liuiny, it 
would he prohahly safer to reet on £130 or £io0 as required, 
uidcperident of expenses eonneefed with study .—EoJ 
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(t'oni mvnt ffoat page 

Hckander Begum uow iuteiided to make a little tour to several 
celebrated {)l.ices, and »>r(lors weie issued to the authorities from 
Lord Canning to receive her with due honours. Accordingly she 
departed iroju Allahabad, and airived in the beginning of Novem- 
l>er, ISGl, at Benan-.«», where the llajah of Hamuagar, Eshry 
Pursbdd Narayan, who bejirs also the title of Kajah of Benares, 
was pleased to see her ; but hhe greatly <lisapprov'ed of the insani¬ 
tary custom of poisoning the tiv<;r as well as the atmosphere by 
the putrid bodies coiisbantly thrown into the (Janges and floating 
about in it. Her Highness remained but a few days, and then 
travelled via »Junpur, Eyclaha<l and DarvabaJ to Lucknow, where 
ahe arrived on the 10th Dct-ember, met with politeness from the 
authorities, and was sainted by the retjuired number of guns. 
After paying visits to all the eliief localities, buildings and gar¬ 
dens, such as the Budshah-hagh, (^avsar-bligh, Hasanfibfid, Feringi- 
niahal, Coinpauy-bagh, the river (Tiimti, with its suspension-bridge, 
&c., she departed to Agra, where the 1i)eauty of the T4j-mahal 
struck her with astonishment, and the fort, the Moti-masjid, with 
the other noteworthy loeditics, ]ikewit>e captivated her attention 
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And challenged her admiration. The mausoleum of tlie Emperor 
Akbar at Sekundr^ three koss from Agra, was minuteljr ini^peutcd 
by the B^m, yAko copied also the iiculptured cenotaphs into her 
-dh^. A. few ko^ farther on the Begum had a look at ^thra, 

Hindu temples of all skes^ the.princl|^ and 
of which is that of B^syth^; as well ai Bun- 
which is likewise a celebrated place of pilgrimage, and 
'^oontains some temples with high domes. On the 22ad of January, 
18d2, the Begum arrived at Delhi, where she was on approaching 
the city Hrst of all struck by the extent of ruins and ancient 
mausoleums skirting the road for several miles. The Qutb-minjir, 
the grand mausoleum of the Emperor Hnmayiin without, and the 
chief edifices within the city were inspected, such as tlie palace, 
the great mosque, and Selymghur, where the railway bridge crosses 
the river. On the ilDth January the Begnrn started for Jeypur, 
where she arrived on the 12tli February ; thcro tho Maharajah 
Ramsinghah politely came out as far as tho gate of the town to 
meet her. As soon as the elephants with the Political Agent of 
BhdpM came in sight, the Maharajah’s cavalcade, preceded by 
about 150 troopers and SO of his own relatives or courtiers, 
advanced j the Maharajah, with the Political Agent of Jeypdr, 
mounted on elephants, arriving the last. Now the Alaharajah 
and the Begum saluted and conversed a little with each other ; 
then they proceeded to the palace, where a great darbar was held, 
At which about 800 persons entitled to chairs were present, and 
25 Natch girls sung with the accompaniments of Saranghis and 
drums. The performance being over, the Maharajah offered 
Attar with pan to Sekandcr Begum, and suspended with his own 
hands a garland of flowers from her neck. She then proceeded to 
the Bambagb, which had been arranged for her residence, and 
there the Maharajah paid her a return visit the next day ; after¬ 
wards he gave a splendid banquet to the Begum with all her 
troops, a special apartment being assigned to her, where she dined 
with her relatives, and 125 varieties of food were served. The 
repast being finished, the whole party adjourned to the grounds 
fox* the purpose of seeing an exhibition of fireworks, on which 
occasion also an inteiwiew with the Maharajah took place, who 
had op to that time been invisible, and civilities were exchanged. 
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The next day Pandit Shyvdyn \iraited upon the Begum, and she 
elicited from him the information that the army of Jeypdr con> 
sisted of 20,000 men, and that the revenue amounted to one kr6r 
<sf rupees, of which 33 Mkhs fall to the share of the Maharajnifs 
relative, and as many are distributed for benevolent purposes and 
to worthy persons, whilst 34 lakhs enter the treasury and serve to 
defray the expenses of the Government. The Begum departed on 
the 12th February, and arrived on the 25th in Ajmyr, where she 
recited a Fatehah over the tomb of Khwajah Ha*yn-ud-dyn 
Ohusfaty, which is, however, according to her opinion, honoured in 
many ways contrary to the tenets of Islam that must only grieve 
the spirit of the Khwajah. Then she continued her return 
journey, and arrived in Bhopal on the dth April, 1862, after 
having travelled 1,670 miles in six months and eight days. 
Besides the expenses for various articles purchased during this 
journey, its cost amounted to rs, 67,154. 

Having been informed by Mr. Higgins, the Political Agent 
of Bhopdl, that the Governor-General would, in the month of 
February, 1863, hold a darbar at Agra to meet the principal 
chiefs of India, the Begum started on the 30th November, 1862, 
with her relatives, nobles and retinue, numbering 2,470 persons in 
all,, from Bhopal on the journey rtd Byrsyah, Serunj, Gunah, 
Shyvpdry, and arrived on the 22ud December at Gwalydr, where 
they pitched tents on the plain of Phutbugh. As the Maharajah 
Syndbyah happened to be at Jhdnsy, four of his Sirdars waited on 
the Begum, and feasted her whole retinue, but when he arrived 
he manifested a desire to see the Begum. Accordingly she pro¬ 
ceeded on the 27th January, with eighteen of her nobles, to the 
honse of the Maharajah, who received her with a salute of 19 
guns, and presented her with attar after the usual civilities of the 
darbar had terminated, in which about 50 gentlemen entitled to 
chairs were present. On the 27th January the Maharajah Jyajy 
Bao Syndhyah paid his return visit, was received with a salute of 
21 guns,.and the usual civilities were exchanged. 

On the 3rd February the Begum started from Gwalyar, and 
arrived on the 10th in Agra, the Collector of which town came 
out to meet her, and the usual salute was fired in her honour. On 
•the 13tb Mr. Durand, the Secretary of the Viceroy, came on 
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twWf. lat^, with several other gentlemen, to pay their 

q[mlplil&e^ts and enquire about the health of the Begum, The 
datbar was b®id on the 16th Februaiiy, and need not be specially 
described, as scarcely anything worth mentioning as far as the 
Begum is concerned took place in it, except the following dialogue- 
between her and the Secretary;—“ S, When Lord Canning went 
to London, H.M. the Queen asked him many questions about you, 
and expressed a desire to meet you.—B. I am her meanest ser¬ 
vant ; it is very kind of her to have remembered me.—S. It is 
your intention to perform the pilgrimage to 'Mekkah.—B. In the 
religion of Islam it is a duty to do so once during life. When I 
go there I shall inform you, and my daughter, Nawub Shah Jehan 
Begum, is in the shadow of your protection.—S. We take a great 
deal of interest in her. You also desire to visit Fatahpur, Sykry, 
and other places. The V'iceroy is pleased with your intention, 
and is also very fond of travelling.—B. The Viceroy travels on 
Government affairs, but we for amusement and the sharpening of 
our iutellouts, because much ' experience is gained by travel.” 
Then the Begum took leave, but went on the I7th to the general 
darbar, in whicli the Viceroy dtjlivered a complimentary address 
to the assembled princos. On the lt>th February the Begum 
departed, and arrived in Bhdpai on the 2rid of April. The ordi¬ 
nary expenses of this trip aruoiMited to rs. ll,G3(i, but the Viceroy 
had presented the Begiini with a costly robe of honour worth 
w. 17,100. i 


The Begums, taking with tiyein also My.-iu Fujdur aMuhainmad 
XUau, started from Bhopal onjthcir pilgrimage to Mekkah on the 
5th November, IHfiJ}, hut spenit three days more in the garden of 
Furhat-efzil (increaser of joy), Iwlience they despatclied a caravan 
of nearly one thousand men ^'and women to Bombay, and then 
proceeded to Burhanpiir, at tht^t time the last station on the rail- 
way, by which they arrived i‘a Bombay on the 13th Deceiuber, 
w'here they at once chartered'' two sailing vessels lor the retinue 
with the baggage, aud the tb^ird, which was a steamer, for thom- 
aelyee, the just-named Fujehir ah d the Mudar-ul-mahum, as well as 
fiur. the other nobles in attendance!' They weighed anchor on the 
6tb (Fuuuary, 1864, arrived ou th^ 23rd in the port of Jeddah,, 
aad on the evening of the 2Cth in t^^e holy city of Mekkah, where 
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they performed all the required ceremonies, and remained till the 
16th May, departing on the 17th to Mena, ^here they likewise 
did so, but being hindered from visiting Medinah for fear of the 

tv w CT 

predatory Bedouins, they embarked on the 21st of May at Jeddah 
for Bombay, where they safely amved on the 10th of June. 

in Bombay Sekander Begum had an interview with the 
Governor, and went on the 21st July to Puna, where she spent 
the rainy season and resided till the .‘3rd September, when she took 
her departure, and, travelling by easy .stages, arrived in Bbopal on 
the .5th October, 1864. Besides the costly presents made by 
Sekander Begum to tlie Sh<^ryf of Mekkah, to the officials con¬ 
nected with the Ka*bah, and besides the alms bestowed on the 
poor, her expenses of tlio tiip amounted to i*.s. 15)9,H82, ami 
i^udasyah Begum s|>etit an equal sum. Sekander Begum has 
described her pilgrimage to Mckl^'ah in a volume, which was 
translated into English and published in 1.S70 by the wife of the 
Political Agent of Bh6[)!il, Mrs. William Willoughby 0.sborne, 
accordingly it would be superfluous in this place to rehearse it. 

On the 11th May, 1866, a letter arrived from Colonel Kicbard 
Meade, the Governor-Generar.s Agent in O.mtral India, informing 
Sekander Degum that the Viceroy would, in his capacity of Grand 
Master of the most excellent Order of the Star of India, on the 
10th of November, hold a djiibar in the town of Agra, and in¬ 
viting her to be present on that occasion. She replied that she 
would be pleased to comjdy, and acconlingly started on the 2nd of 
October with lior retinue, and arrived by easy stages on the 1st of 
November in Agra. The Viceroy came by rail from Calcutta on 
the 10th, and held the darbar on the 19th November, in which he 
♦lelivered a speech coinpliuienting, but also admonishing the assem¬ 
bled princes to govern their States well. The Viceroy departed 
on the 22nd Novcinbei; from Agra to Cwalyj'ir, and .the princes 
diaper.sed to their own posse.ssions; the Begum, however, made 
several small excursions, and finally returned to Bhdpill. She 
went, namely, by rail to Delhi and back to Agra j then to Fatah- 
pfir Sykry, to Bhurtpur, to Dyk, Gubardhan, Muthra, and again 
back to Agra j lastly, she ])roceeded homeward through Dhiilpiir, 
Gwalyur, Dutya, Jhansy, and arrived on the 27th January, 1867, in 
the Qusbah of Sy vauas, which belongs to Bhopal, and ou the 9tb 
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Febraarjr, in her own capital. The total of the expenses of the 
joumey amonoted to rs. 102,205. The Begum was particularly 
pleased with the edifices of Fatahpur Sdykrj, although most of them 
are in mins, and with this trip all her travels came to an end, 
because after completing it she was taken ill with an intestinal 
complaint that neither her own Yuuany physicians nor European 
doctors were able to subdue. The disease prevailed over her con¬ 
stitution so that the natural warmth of her body was extinguished, 
and she died on the 80th October, 18G8, at the age of 51 years, 8 
months and 15 days. She was born on the 1st September, 1818, 
got married on the 18tli April, 1835, and became sovereign of 
Bbdpdl on the 4th January, 1846. She liad an agreeable figure of 
a middling stature and a small w'aist; all her limbs were well pro- 
fiortioned ; her complexion was fiiir, her hair abundant, and her 
forehead broad. She was well educated, diligent in transacting 
business and in attending to the affairs of the State, she had a good 
knowledge of arithmetic, was well acquainted with Persian litera¬ 
ture, and belonged in religion to the Hanafy sect of the Sunnis, 
according to which she was also buried by her testamentary in¬ 
junction, prohibiting all superfluous ceremonies as well as the 
erection of a dome over her remains; accordingly only a large 
marble tomb was built over them in the garden Furhat^cfzii. She 
also provided well for her friends and dei>eudents; in the docu¬ 
ments however confirming them in the possession of their Jaghirs 
.‘lud pensions, these were not to be held “from generation to 
generation” but only “for life.*’ 

Shah Jehda Begum .—Shah Jehdn Begum was born on the 20th 
July, 1838, in the fort of Islumnagar, and was on the 4th of 
January, 1847, at the age of abbut nine years and a-half, raised to 

Masuad of Bhupdl; and on the 5th of April of the same year 
a great banquet was given by Sekander Begum when the ears of 
the young Princess were bored, as well as on the 4th May, when 
she had nearly completed her first perusal of the Qoran, on which 
occasion, as well as on the former one, large sums were disbursed 
aa ^fts. Then her sccnlar education was continued ; she prac¬ 
tised arithmetic, learnt to write and to read elegantly, as well as 
to transact business. 

On the 26th July, 1855, the wedding of Shah Jehdn Begum 
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took plaeoi as has been already observed ; and nearly three years 
afterwards, on the Dth July, 1858, she gave birth to Sultan Jeh&n 
Begnm. On the 1st of May, 1860, Sb/lh Jehdn Begum renounced 
of her own free will and accord all claims to the Masnad of Bhopal 
during the life of her mother, Sekander Begum, to whom she sur¬ 
rendered it, and assumed, instead of the title of Nawdb, only that 
of Heir Apparent, as we have already recorded. On the 27th 
October, 1860, Shah Jehdn Begum gave birth to her second 
daughter, Suleyman Begum, who, however, died on the 9th June, 
1865, and was buried in the Kur bagh, or garden of light. In 
commemoration of her name a mosque, with the Suleymany School, 
was built. 

On the 25th June, 1867, Shah Jehiin Begum’s husband, tbo 
Nawab Baqy Muhammad Khan BalnUlur, died. He went on pil¬ 
grimage to Mckkah, where he ftilf. sick, and was on his return 
treated by native as well as European doctors, but all to no pur¬ 
pose, He was buried in his own garden. On the 30th October, 
18G8, when Sekander Begum, the mother of Shah Jehau Begum, 
died, all Government business was suspended, as is usual on such 
occasions, and the ceremonies of nmurning continued for three 
days. The English gentlemen of the Agency of Syhor and of the 
Residency at Indor put on uionrning according to the European 
fashion, the shops were shut, and official transaclions ceased. 

Sbiih Jehdn Begum assumed the reins of Government imme¬ 
diately after her mother’s death, but was, on the 18th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1868, formally installed as Nawdb, and her daughter, Balt£a 
Jehan Begum, as Heir Apparent, by Colonel John William Wil¬ 
loughby 0.sborne, C. B., the Political Agent of Bhopal, who had 
for that purpose come to the town with Colonel R. J. Meade, the 
Agent of the Governor-General for Central India, and with some 
other gentlemen, on wl\ich occasion salutes were fired and nuzznrs 
presented by the Sirdars and others. In the darbar held on that 
day at 7 H.m. each of the two Bc*^gams read a speech. That of Sbfih 
Jehan Begum, being the first, was as follows:—“I offer thanks to 
God for having created me the daughter of Nawub Sekander 
Berrum, the Sovereign of Bhdp£l, who proved a loyal and constant 
friend to the English at a time of trial, as well as thrifty and 
systematic in her administration. I am also thankful to Her 
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Majesty the Qaeeo of India and England, as well as to her higlr 
officials, who have, with a great sense of justice, conferred- great 
benefits on my mother. They have, namely, first of all installed 
her, according to the Treaty, Sovereign of Bhopal after the demise 
of her father, Nasyr*ud-daulah Nazar Muhammad Khan Bahadur. 
Secondly, they rewarded the loyalty of Sekander Begum, which 
she manilested more conspicuously than usual during the muti> 
nies, by conferring upon her the Pcrgiiimali of Byrsyah and the 
Star of India of the first class, whereby her dignity was increased 
among her, peers. Thirdly, being apprised of the orderly adminis¬ 
tration and fiourishing condition of the State of Bhopal, His 
Excellency the Viceroy held it up to the princes assembled in the 
Agia darbar as a model to be followi d by them, and installed me 
after the demise of my mother to be her successor as a matter of 
right. I am also obliged to C[oloiiel Meade, who has at my wish 
come to Bhopal, and has- in the same inanuor as Colonel Sliake- 
spenr had installed my mother to be Xawiib and myself to be 
Heir ^Apparent—on this occasion invested me with the Sovereign 
power over Bhopal, and bus designated my dauglifer as my suc¬ 
cessor. I am very grateful to Colonel Osbcirue, the Political 
Agent of Bhopal, who has during the illmss of my mother ]>er- 
sunally taken much inierest in her medical treatment, has mani¬ 
fested great sympathy, and has after her demise given due notice 
of the event to the British Government, so that all the ancient 
usages current during the reign of my mother will remain in force 
also during mine, all of which benefits conferred upon mo by Her 
Majesty and by her officials 1 shall never forget whilst I live.” 
The following is the speech read by Sultan deban Begum, who 
was at that time ten years olil : — *''J'he thanks and praises due to 
God for His boundless grace, in raising me to this high station 
and dignity, are greater than 1 am able to ex]>ress. 1 am grateful 
to His Excellency the Governor-Geueial, to the Agent of Central 
India and to the Political Agent of Bhopill, who have, by order of 
the Government, installed me as the Heir Presumptive of my 
mother, the Sovereign of Bhopal, and 1 hope the Almighty will 
allow me to spend all my life in loyalty.” 

The Fxoclamation published by Colonel K. J. Meade, C,S.L, 
Agent to the Governor-General in Central India, for the informa- 
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ition of all the subjects of Bhupsll, was the following:—“It is 
^hereby made known that when, after the decease of her father, 
Nawab Jehangir Muhammad Khan Saheb, the mother of the 
Nawab Shah Jehdu Begum—namely, Nawab Sekander Begum 
Sahebah—had, on the 4th December, 1846, been installed by the 
British Government on the Masnad until the said Shah Jehan 
Begum should attain her rnsjority ; and that when this epoch 
arrived, on the 20th duly, 1859, the Political Agent asked* Sh4h 
Jehan Begum whether she would be willing to assume the rcios of 
■Government or to leave them in the hands of her mother for life, 
she preferred the latter alternative, and that therefore on the 13th 
December, 1859, a letter froio Sir Richard Shakespear, Agent to 
the Governor-General in (hnttal India, arrived, with the informa¬ 
tion to the address of Shah Jehan Begum, that, according to her 
own wish, the Sovereignty was to devolve upon her mother for 
life, that she would meanwhile be t!»e heir presumptive, and after 
her any offspring of hers. Accordingly, on the Ist May, 1860, 
Sekander Begum w’as installed as Nawab for life ; but the Mosnad 
having become vacant by her death on the 30th October, 1868, 
Shah Jehan Begum was this day iiistalled Nawab, and her daughter, 
Sultan Jehiln Begum, as Heir A})])arent, in a public darbar, in the 
presence of her relatives, Siidai’s, nobles, and the inhabitants of 
Bhopal, by the Agent of the Governor-General for Central India 
the Political Agent of Bh«')pal, au<l other British officials. Accord¬ 
ingly, all the people of the State of Bhopal are hereby enjoined to 
pay due allegiance and obedience to Slidh dehdn Begum, their 
Sovereigm” 

Shall Jehan Begum commenced formally to reign in the month 
•of January, 186J), an<l gave on that occa.sion great banquets, not 
only to tho British jiolitieal officials jaesent, but also to her own 
Sirdars, nobles, and the ji:;(*ucral population of tho town of Bhopal. 
One of tlie first cares which engaged the attention of the Begum 
was the paying of the debts left by her mother, amounting in all 
to rs, 678,471. and she succeedcjd in doing so by degrees, so that in 
1872 none were left. To jnit a stop to the extortions and Inibery 
which had since a number of years began to flourish, the Begum 
undertook various tours in her possessions, encouraged all kinds of 
persons to state their grievances to her, and she had occasion to 
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remove various offidak from their posts for their malpraetihM^ 
some of them being also compelled to disgorge their ill-gotteu 
gains and to refund moneys to their rightful ovrners. 

On the 2nd September, 1869, Shdh Jehan Begum received,, 
through Colonel Edward Thomson, the translation of a Khuritah, 
sent to her address by the Duke of Argyll, who was dt that time 
Secretary of State for India, informing the Begum that the Queen 
condoled with her in her bereavement, and hoped that she would 
reign as prosperously as her deceased mother. To this letter, 
bearing the date of the Slst July, the Begum sent a reply on the 
22Dd September, through tho Duke of Argyll, thanking Her 
Majesty for her kind remembrance. 

Compiled from thr “ Hiafory of Bhopalf 

E. Kkhatsek. 

('f't V roiifhiufif.) 


A SMALL STATi: IN K01TTHP:KX INDIA. 

» 

The small inland State «)f rudukotlai, near Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly, in Sontliern Imlia, lias now the advantage of 
being administered by tlie Hon. A. Sashiah Sastri, C.S.I., who 
was lately Dewkn at Travaricore. The Keport of his second 
year of administration. l87t>-L^S0, shows that many much- 
needed reforms Lave already been started under his able 
direction. When Mr. Sasliiah Sastri undertook to become 
the ILijah’s Sirkele, or Minister, there were no written laws, 
the judicial courts were corrupt and dilatory, the land revenue 
system was oppressive to the Ityot, and the people felt that 
plunder and extortion were everywhere.” The state of the 
finances, too, was critical, so that reforms involving expense 
had to be postponed. The Minister, however, mainly by 
introducing " better agency in the personal of the adminis- 
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tration,” has already produced good results. The newly- 
appointed Civil Judge, S. Vythinath Iyer, B.A., B.L., soon 
cleared the arrears in his Court, and has inspired confidence 
in the people as to his judgments, so that his name “has 
become a household word throughout the State.” Some of 
the appellate jurisdiction has now been transferred to his 
charge. The Salt Department has also been jdaced under 
an active and intelligent manager. Ojie most salutary change 
effected by the IMinister has heem that of substituting money 
assessments for the revenue system called “ amani]^ by which 
the crop was shartid half and half between the Government 
and the Ryot, a system leading 1o endless frauds and vexa¬ 
tions. An assessment has now been made according to which 
Ihe annual value of th(j (Joveriunent .share of produce, cal¬ 
culated on five years, so as to obtain a fair average, lias been 
commuted into an annual monev pavment. Public works 
arc being taken in band: improved organisation is insti¬ 
tuted in the public ollices; I lie hosjutal management is 
better supervised; and, thus, notwiihstaudiug financial diffi¬ 
culties, a better slate ol’ things is beginning for Pudukottai. 
There is*a Central High .Scliool, which has been reported by 
the Inspectors as improving umler “the present painstaking 
Head ^Master.” Village. (T(thnj) Schools have not yet suc¬ 
ceeded in the Stale, the people being mainly poor agricul¬ 
turists. The Minister remarks:—“To such as care for a 
knowledge of Reading, Writing and Arithmetic to the extent 
they want the Pia! Schools are at hand, and furnish at a 
very cheap rate and at home tlie necessary training in a 
couple of 3 ’cars or so. Talaq or Village Schools ou the 
modern plan, and with modern text-books and modern 
methods and course of iiistrnction, have no chance with a 
population so .situated ; and 1 almost think it a pity to with¬ 
draw boys from their wonted hereditary career of practical 
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usefulness for the purpose of learning to cast sums ou biack- 
boartl and slate, while the Pial Schools teach them to do it 
mentally. A system of grant-in-aid to the Masters of Pial 
Schools, on the condition of their introducing and teaching a 
few simple text-books on (Jeography and History, it strikes 
me, would suit the existing condition better; and it is my 
intention to w'ork out that system tentatively in a few large 
villages with the aid of the money saved by the abolition of 
TaliKi Schools.” Tlio young Ihijah is at College at Madras. 
There are still four years of management before his majority, 
so that the administration will have time for <!flecting con¬ 
siderable improvement before he becomes its actual ruler. 


l.ECTUKE ON INDIA 15V SIP. OKOllGK CAMPBELL. 


A paper by Sir Cxcorge ('am])bell, K.C.S.I., M.l*, was read 
•at the Society of Arts on March *J5tli, on the Tenure and 
•Cultivation of Land in India, Andicw (.’assels, Esg., in £he chair. 
After de.scribing the .sy.steni of laiid lennru in various parts 
of India, and remarking on our ignorance as to the best 
methods of agriculture under the e.ondition.s of Indian soil 
and climate, Sir George Cam])l)ell urged the (lesirability of 
a Government Agrie.ultural Department for working out 
information as to improved methods and machinery, and in¬ 
troducing new' varieties and new stajdes. In the concluding 
part of his lecture lie referied to the various kinds of Indian 
exportable produce. He considered that in cotton and wheat 
India will not be able to compete very successfully with 
America, but that there is no limit to the demand for Indian 
rice, and that jute, oil-seeds and indigo will be more and more 
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exported. Tea will also prove successful, if the relation 
l)etween te• 4 ^plante^s and the coolies can become satisfactory. 

An interesting discussion followed the reading of the paper. 
It was opened by Sir William Robinson, who agreed as to the 
main suggestion of the Icuturor, the prospective usefulness of 
a real agricultural dei^artmont In connection with the local 
Governments and the Goveriiiuenl of India.”—Mr. Robert Cast 
spoke up(jn the land tenure of the Puiijaub, showing how the old 
village system, which was found existing, had been accepted 
and poq^etuated in that part ol* India, to the great advantage of 
revenue arrengomentb. Tiio great secret of governing Oriental 
countries was to lot the people alone. Lord Lawrence’s maxim 
wa.s, an esisy settlement and a rapid collection, with no balances. 
In this w.)\ they nevf?v hud any trouble ; the people knew there 
was so nnicli to pay for each village, and the head man i>aid tlie 
bill.”—Mr. Pal Chowdhuri, a /cuiindur of Bengal, said he did 
not think tli it the time was C(»aie when high cultivation could 
bo profitably introduced into India. Wliou labour has become 
le.ss chea]», and Taud le.'^s abundant, the European system may 
prove profitable, but hardly at preseiit. He agreed with Sir 
(.loorgo CumobeJl and the .speakers who had pn^codod him that 
the’ moncy-li*ii<iers are v(*rv useful, es])ccially in Bengal. If 
there wer'> nu Mieli class property would bo continually passing 
from hand to haml b}’ b)i<‘ed suhi. Ho agreed that there wore 
some wli ) dlil not treat 1 heir < ustomers-well, but, on the other 
hand, some were very lenient, and W'OTit on lending to people 
who could uot pay their debts <‘veii for years.—Mr. A. Rogew 
(late member of the* .Hombay (kuiucil) nus uot altogether in 
favour of the introduction (jf an Agricultural Department, lest 
systems ( f native agriculture •should be interfered with.—Mr. 
Jjoiig urged tin* importauce of the village system. With regard 
to the Bengal ryot**, ho said they owed an immense debt of 
gratitude to Sir George Campbell, Avho, in the face of much 
opposition, had promoted rofonus, which would caiTy his name 
down to posterity, as one of llio benefaetors of Bengal. 
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INBIAN INTELLIGENCE, 


Tlie lientenant-Governor of Bengal lia$ sanctioned the estab- 
lishnEient of two special senior scholarships of rs. 25 and rs. 20 
respectively to be awarded annually to female candidates who 
pass the First Arts Examination, tenable for two years, on the 
condition that the holders continue their studies at an institution 
approved by the Director of Public Instruction. 

The Hon. G. N. Giijapati Eao, Member of the Legislative 
Council of Madras, has received the title of Baja from the 
Viceroy as a personal distinction. His interest in the cause of 
female education is well known. 

The Annual Conversazione of the Mahomedan Literary 
Society, which was held a few weeks ago, wa.s as successful as 
usual, through the exertions of Nawab Abdul Luteef. Tliero 
were many interesting scientific experiments, and a fine exhibi¬ 
tion of artistic objects. H.E. the Viceroy and the Lieutenant- 
Governor honoured the Society by being present. 

At the late distribution of prizes at the Sir Jamsotjec 
Jejeebhoy Art Schools at Bombay, the Secretary stated that the 
number of students on the rolls was 170. Two of the students 
were paid by the Government of the Central Provinces, and two 
by the States of Bhownaggar and Eutlam. In the elementary 
school there were 94 pupils, whom 51 were Hindus, 23 Parsees, 
7 native Christians, 6 Europeans, 4 Jews, 3 Eurasians. Twenty- 
eight students were on the rolls for the architectural drawing 
edass. As there is a demand in India for architectural drafts¬ 
men, it is expected that these students will find good employ, as 
Bome have already done. The painting atelier was attended by 
16 students, and the sculpture by 12. 

We regret to record the death of Hao Bahadur Chintaman 
Sakharam Chituis, let class Sub-Judge at Poona. He was con¬ 
nected with many public institutions, and he had laboured hard 
to establish the Deccan Social Beform Association, which, it is 
to be hoped, will still be carried on. 

Dr. P. E. Bay, Professor of Mental and Moral Science at 
Dacca College, has been elected as Examiner in History and 
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Oeography for the Calcutta Entrance Examination to be held in 
December next. 

The Eine Arts Oommitteo at Madras, whose Annual Exhibi¬ 
tion has lately been opened, propose to institute a public Picture 
Gallery in Madras. It will consist partly of good copies of 
European master pieces, and partly of works of Anglo-Indian 
and native artists and amateurs. 

A Society has been established by Kumar Bajendra Narain 
Boy for encouraging Bengali Literature. It is under a good 
Managing Committee, which includes Dr. Bajendra Lall Mittra 
Boy Bahadur, O.I.E., Dr. K. M. Banerjoo, and other well-known 
names. 

"We have received lvoporf-4 of the Victoria Girls* High School 
for European and Eurasian children at Poona, which owes its 
success to the zealous management of Mrs. Sorabji and her 
daughters. It was opened in IHTG with only 7 pupils, and now 
there are 108, including those of the Branch School, which has 
been opened for Parsecs and Hindus. Mrs. Sorabji and the 
supporters of the School are endeavouring to obtain funds for a 
large building to accommodate loO children. AVe have the 
testimony of native gcntlemeu as to the good education imparted 
by.Mrs. Sorabji, and it is hoped that she may obtain suibcieut 
money for enlarging the institution. 

Wo learn from lirahmo PaUic Opinion that the Committee of 
the Bengal Ladies’ Association at Calcutta have sketched the 
following programme of work for this year;—1. Extension of 
the Librarj', II. General and special scientific education among 
the members, o. Publication of good books. 4. Works of 
charity, as far as funds will i»ermit. Lastly. Excursion parties 
to places of interest. It is intended to form a separate class for 
children, in which lessons will be given on natural histoxy as well 
as on moral subjects. *At a recent social gathering of the Ladies* 
Association a popular lecture was delivered on ** Our Pood—the 
Grains,” illustrated by diagrams. There were also recitations 
and singing. 

The Annual Convocation of the Calcutta XJniversitj Ibr con- 
fendng degrees was held on March 19th, under the president^ 
of the Vice-Chancellor, the Hon. A. Wilson. While admitting 
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that much yet remains to be done in regard to the employment 
of educated natives in the public service, Mr. Wilson pointed 
out that it is impossible for Government to satisfy the increasing 
demands for such employment, and that graduates should open 
njew fi^ds of work for tliomselves. 

The annual distribution of px’izes at the Military' Female 
Orphan Asylum, Madras, presided over by H. E. No\ille B’. 
Chamberlain, Comiiiander-in-Cluof, took place in December. 
The report was satisfafit{ny. Of the sixteen girls wlio went up 
last 3 ’ear to the Teachers’ Examiiiatiun. fourteen passed ; of the 
three presented for the first urade, all passed. The Inspectress 
of Schools {ifrs. lirandcr'; considered that the teaching had beim 
careful and energetic, and she particularlj' praised the reading, 
pronunciation, spelling and writing. She also pronounci'd the 
order and discipline of the >chool was cxcollent, and referred to 
the pleasant tone iirevailiiig, whicli the Directresses of tho 
school ascribe mainly tf> tlie iiilluence of the Lady Superinten¬ 
dent, Mrs. Rose, wlio rfcoivod their hearty tliauka for “ lier 
constant care of and thought for the welfare of the children.’" 
Six of the girls had jia'ised an oxaniination in nursing, and were 
prepared to enter on this pnd'cssion. Tlio Asylum was foundod 
ninety j’cars ago by Lady (’ampbcll. 


PERSONA L INTKbLlGENCE. 


Mr. M. B, Braganza (Itombay; stood 12th in the list of suc¬ 
cessful candidates in the late ('i)mpctitivo Examination for the 
Indian Medical Service. 

Seyyid Nurol liuda, of Si., .folm's College, Cambridge, 
received the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Law- 
on March 24. 

Arrkah. —Mr. L. K. Dob. of the Shaba Bazaar liaj family, 
from Calcutta, for tlm' Bar. Mr. C. 11. Underwood, from 
Bombay, for Medicine. 

Jkpartur^^l&v, Seyyid Nurol Hilda, for Bengal. 
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HOME KDIJCATTON FOE INDIAN LADIES. 


Tlic following avli(ilo coiisi^its ol‘ Ui(i Taper road by Mr. 
C. N. llaiierjoo at tlio jMeoting of tlu; Nniioiial Indian Asso¬ 
ciation on May 2.‘’rd, wliioli is rejKirtod later in tliis .Journal:— 


HOME EDUCATION rou INDIAN I.ADIES, 

IMr. Cliiiirnian, Ladits and (.j! cull onion,—'fhe subject for this 
evening is not only a doFcate one, but is one whieli requires con- 
hiderable tact in it.s treatment. Delicate, I say, inasmuch as it 
concerns bnlics, liequiring tact, I say, bociu.se it concerns them 
in a most tetnlcr point—their education. The economy of the 
human female mind requires very delicate mani]Julatioii, and to us 
of the opposite sex they ])rcsent .such varietie.s that angels 
may well fear to tread on such holy ground. 1 felt considerably 
llatteied to read such a jiapcr, but m hen J had to think over the 
.subject, .Mps on Alp.s rose before my meiiLal vision to such an 
extent that 1 felt overimwored. And even now I do not make 
quite sure ivhether it tvonUl nut liavo Wen better for me to have 
refr. ined from its treatment, and to have asked that to some abler 
person than my unworthy self had been entrusted the duty of 
standing up before an English a.sscmbly like this in their own 
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home to tell them about the state, progress and requirements of 
education among my countrywomen. I shall, therefore, ask you 
to overlook any short-comings of mine, especially as 1 have to- 
address you in a language which is not my mother-tongue. If I 
am unable to convey to you exactly my meaning so well as I 
could wish in your language, and in such a manner as the im¬ 
portance of the subject requires, 1 have to crave your indulgence. 
I feel sure you will give me your sympathy when you find I hare 
to steer my barque safely through Scylla on the one hand and 
Charybd is on the other. 

Before proceeding direct to my subject 1 do not think L 
shall be ui(ra vires if I ask you to bear in mind that dindia is 
divided strictly speaking into three Presidencies, viz., Bengal,^ 
Madras and Bombay; that each of these Presidencies is divided 
into different Provinces; that each Province is sub-divided into 
different Governments and Administrations; thus Bengal is divided 
into Bengal proper, including Behar, under a Lieutenant-Governor, 
and Assam under a Chief Commissioner. The North West I*ro- 
vinces and the Punjab are each under a Lieutenant-Governor. As I 
am not sufficiently acquainted witli the educational work in the- 
other provinces of this great country, I must pass them over in 
silence, for if 1 do otherwise I could at best cursorily go through 
them, besides as my time is limited I puri>ose to confine myself to 
Bengal, and chiefly to Calcutta. * 

Now Bengal extends over the lower courses of the sacred 
Ganges aud the Brahmaputra, and her chief town is Calcutta. 
Bengal contains by the last census in my possession an area of 
205,702 square miles, and a population of 0-1,184,548 souls.* Cal¬ 
cutta stands on the Hooghly, and is perhaps by far the most populous 
town in India, and has rapidly risen to be a capital worthy of a great 
empire in every sense of the word. The female population of 
Calcutta, according to my latest information, excluding Christians, 
European aud native aud other races, consists of:— 



AiIuUn. 

Uji‘l.s uiulcr 10. 

ToUI. 

Hindoos . 

... 98,001 . 

.. .. 10,740 . 

. 118,641 

Mussulmon 

...'28,738 . 

. 8,842 . 

. 37,580 

Total ... 

... 127,630 . 

. 28,582 . 

. 156,221 


Males, .31,1)02,778; females, 32,281,770. 
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1 novr propose to divide subject into three distinct 
portions, viJB. :— 

1st. The Ancient Period. 

2nd. The Intervening Period. 

3rd. The Present Period. 

lat or Ancient Period.^! only touch on this period cursorily in 
the belief that it will bo interesting to you to know the position 
the education of our ladies occupied then, and that it will removb 
any existing misconceptions. 1 also believe that niy countrymen 
by hearing over and over again what our Ladies were in by>gone 
days will be stirred up to emulate the chivalry and share in the 
enlightened views of our Ibrefathei's, and thus give an additional 
stimulus to the cause of female education. I'o begin then. If we 
commence at the Vedic period, in what state do wo find female 
culture ? Why, we find woman in the sphei*e *she was placed by 
nature at her creation. We find woman described as “ the light 
of the dwelling.” We find woman not only studying the Gytxhri 
but teaching the Vedas, and that on an equality with the male 
teachers. iSeoliision of females was then totally unknown, for from 
SvJcta Hi. of the Rig- Veda we learn that woman “ used to go out 
adorned for festivals or to mingle in the midnight foray.” I could 
bring before yon authorities upon authorities to show that Hindoo 
females of that period were not only highly educated, but that 
they also participated, in no stinted way, in all the ]>ure fraedom, 
intellectual enjoyment and social advantages which education in¬ 
variably carries in her train. Gallantry was not wanting. We 
have authentic accounts to prove that spotless maidens were 
assigned as prizes for specific heroic deeds, but not to unworthy 
objects. Young ladies of their own froe will and choice used to 
fling garlands of flowers round the neck of the winning hero, who 
would more willingly forego heaven itself than fail to call his own 
the fair hands which flung the garland round his neck. 

Passing on to the Post-Yedic period, we notice that the educa¬ 
tion given to woman rendered her a fib.compank>n to her husband 
in all religious, political, or social matters, but towards the end of 
this period certain retrenchments in woman's status were made. 
She was prohibited from reading the Vedas —their Scriptures. 
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With tbe view of compensaiilig this loss, we find an edict tolerat¬ 
ing inter-marriages. Further curtailments were introduced a fow 
years later, for we find Angira, a contemporary of Manu, enjoining 
Suttee—the immolation of the living wife on the funeral pyre of 
her deceased husband—without making the practice compulsory^ 
This practice took such a deep root in the country, that it was not 
u^til 1829 that the British Legislature had to make the practice 
penal. On the other hand, we learn from Manu, that re-marriage 
"of widows was in force. Infant marriages were never allowed, for 
the bride had to be a consenting party, and could not be given, 
away by the father or guardian, nor accepted by the bridegroom 
against her own expressed or implied consent, and this is quite 
deducible from the fact that the great Bishma directed that should 
a king in war capture his enemy’s daughter, and wish to espouse 
her, she must be' allowed a year’s grace after tbe proposal for con¬ 
sideration, and should she then decide against her suitor, she was 
free. Polygamy was under ban, and although practically the law 
was a dead letter, still polygamous marriages were rare. Woman 
had a legal status of her own whether married or single, for, 
according to Manu, the wife, if injured in her person or property, 
could get the injury redressed. A married woman was never 
placed in the position of feme covert in the sense of the English 
law. Then, again, the To.iitras particularly enjoined that a woman 
should receive a careful education, that a wife should never be 
chastised nor forsaken so long as chaste. The names of Dauiayanti, 
Indnn\ati, Eekeyi, and Sita are quite sufficient to judge of woman’s 
education. Among the lower classes the same tone of morality and 
purity prevailed, nor was their education less. Music, vocal and in¬ 
strumental, and dancing, were the accomplishments of the age, as 
fi’om the Mahahharat we learn that Arjun was the music and dancing 
master to Birat’s family. Women were not only found as regnant 
queens, but also as regents. Inter-marriages were allowed, for 
between 327 and 127 bo. we find a Greek—Alexander—marrying 
« daughter of Porus, and Chandra Gupta marrying a Greek lady, 
the daughter of Seleucus. The education and freedom of women 
'remained in the same state of high efficiency down to the 2nd 
o^tury A.D. The Greek writers of that time bear testimony to 
the chastity of Hindoo women, and to their share in religious 
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ritee, and to tlie fact of no money being required as dowry in 
marriage settlements. If we go down to the 12th centuiy a.d. 
we shall find up to that age numerous instances of educated 
women who moved freely in society, e.g.^ Maya, Vishaka, Shurcka 
and others. 

T}ie 2nd^ or Intervening Period .—This period is generally placed 
between 1170 and 1761 a.d., during the very early part of which 
there seems to have been no sensible diminution in woinaus 
status. There are authentic accounts of their strong attachment 
to religion, of their courage and fortitude, and of their intellectual 
attainments. Even inter-marriiiges with Mahomedans, though 
few in number, are on record. During the later portion of this 
period Suttee began to be on the increase. Education received a 
powerful check, and that to such an extent that I may, without 
indulging in strong language, safely say the lamp of life was 
extinguished, and the degeneration of woman was complete. 
Going on as years roll by, we find the seclusion of our ladies and 
their growth in ignorance was a fait accompli. It has been 
supposed that women wore hid in the inner apartments of their 
dwellings, not only exclusively to guard them from the dread of 
the excesses of a ribald and unscru{)ulous soldiery, but also to 
protect them from the designs of a promiscuous society whose 
morals had began to be corrupt. It is also said, whether rightly 
or wrongly I do not know, that the practice originated from a 
courtly affectation of imitating the customs of the Mabomedan 
conquerors. Hindoos ascribe to the Mahumedan period the date 
of the origin of female seclusion and ignorance. Mahomedans, how¬ 
ever, contest the assertion, on the ground that the custom prevailed 
among the Athenians as well as other Oriental nations. To discuss 
which theory is correct would bo foreign to our present purpose. 
Suffice it to say that the Zenana system, and with it non-education, 
wap complete at the beginning of the 3rd, or {)resent period, which 
is the British period. 

The 3rd Period .—It will suit our purpose better to sub-divide this 
period into two further periods, viz., the*Early and Later periods. 

The Earlg Period .—During this period I do not pretend to say 
that every individual female was unacquainted with letters. On 
the contrary, I incline to the belief that there are instances of a 
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few women well veraed in letters, and to sliow this 1 have only to 
^ adduce the case of a most exemplary ruler, Aholya Baye, the wife 
of Mulhar Bao, who lived in 1754 a.d. At the age of 30 she used 
to sit in open durbar listening pei’soually, with patience and un> 
wearied attention, to every complaint, scrupulously respecting 
private rights, studying the interests of all classes, initiating and 
cariying out measures conducive to the welfare of her subjects, 
loving truth, hating flattery, and leading a religious and holy life. 
Truly Malcolm said, she is a “striking example of the practical 
benefit a mind may receive from performing worldly duties under 
a deep sense of responsibility to its Creator.” In our own days 
the names of the Maharanee Sornomoyee, Miss Toru Dutt, nqw 
dead, and Koma Baye are not unknown to you. 

The Later Ptriod. —The commencement of this period may be 
placed in 1818 a.o. To start, allow me to explain to yon what a 
Zenana is. The word is a Persian word meaning lady, and conse¬ 
quently anything belonging to a lady receives the common and 
now familiar name of Zenuna. Hence any portion of a house (no 
matter of whatever pretensions) devoted to the exclusive use and 
occupation of women is called Zenana. Dr. Kanaye Lall Dey 
Boy Bahadoor describes the Zenana as situated on the back of 
the dalany f.e., a hall for the celebration of poojahy or worship,” 
to which were assigned the females, comprising our mothers and 
our wives, our sisters and our daughters, in fact, all the dearest 
partners and associates of our social existence. The construction 
of these apartments is always the subject of jealous scrupulous¬ 
ness. There must be as few windows as possible, and when they 
cannot be altogether avoided, care is taken that they do not open 
into a public street or on a neighbour’s house. As regards the 
inmates of these buildings, a Hindoo editor of a newspaper, 
evidently without careful consideration of facts, recorded that 
“ up to this time our women have been the most miserable drudges 
on the face of the earth, cribbed, cabined and confined within the 
four walls of their Zenana prison house, all their curiosity is nipped 
in the bud, and all enjo^^ments of life are proscribed to them.** 
This seems to me rather a highly coloured picture, for I am fully 
persuaded that the Zenana women have never been and are not 
now in such a strict state of confinement as to make their seclusion 
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abominable and irksome to them. X cannot concede that our 
women were drudges in the full sense of the word. On the footing 
on which seclusion at present stands, 1 believe, nothing could be 
more degrading to the feelings of an orthodox Indian lady than 
to come out of the Purdah^ as it would be to her Western sister 
to live within the Purdah, Within the Purdah ladies are subjected 
to ,no very great restrictions on their liberties. Families, in 
covered vehicles, always interchange visits among each other. On 
occasions of religious festivals and social festivities several families 
meet together in one house, .aiid with loving hearts and with a 
degree of cheerfulness and alacrity, not easily surpassed anywhere 
else, are found on a sultry day trying to vie with each other iu the 
culinary department, which is a source of great pride and satisfac¬ 
tion to them. Dishes after dishes for the satisfaction of the inner 
man of each individual who compose that gigantic assembly are 
placed before each guest. In household matters every deference is 
paid to the Grihini^ or matirfamihos, of the family. The JCorta, 
or juaier/auiilias, will seldom undertake anything without consulting 
his better half, whether it be to invest his supeifluous cash, or to 
take a journey to better the prospects of his family, or to settle 
disputes. The Orikini always takes the initiative in matters 
appertaining to the marriage of a son or daughter, or in asking 
friends to a banquet, or to exchange presents with relatives and 
friends. A co-wife in a rcs})ectable iHiuity now a days is a rara 
avis. The time of the Zenaua lady is fully occupied in looking 
after her household dutie.s, and imj^artiug moral instruction, 
though in a crude form, to her children. The leisure hour is 
occupied iu such pastimes as dice, cards, and so on, in relating or 
hearing tjoppos, or stories, and in listening to younger male 
relatives who communicate to them their own ideas and experiences 
of the outer world. 1 feel positively sure J shall not be without 
the mark were 1 to tell you that there is no female member of any 
respectable family, iu any town or village, who had not heard with 
mournfulness and regret, within a few minutes of its receipt, the sad 
news lately flashed by the wire of the lamented death of the Farl of 
Beaconsfield, nor shall 1 be wide of the mark if 1 were to tell you 
of the animated discussions which must have ensued among them 
regarding the ability of this great Premier and of the salient 
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points of his public life. But, despite the manner I have told 
joti in which the time of the Zenana lady is occupied, I am bound 
to say that she has been sadly neglected in the culture and forma¬ 
tion of her mind and in the regulation of her intellectual powers. 
I hold that, although a Zenana lady may be quite content in being,, 
and consider it a privilege to be con6ued within Zenana walls, 
her position under this system can never be what was intended 
for woman. I also hold that her present status, without the solid 
advantages of education and knowledge, was never that status- 
which was assigned to her by the Great Creator. I quite hold 
that if the sterner portion of creation require culture, the fairer 
portion also require the same culture. If men require to be 
familiarized with moral and sublime truths to steer their course 
through this world, I hold that to women the same truths are 
equally necessary. 

“ AVomau’a cause i.s man’s, tliey rise or sink 
Together, dwaiT’d or godlike, lioiul or free.” 

The truth inculcated in those two lines has, I feel confident, 
come home at some time or other to every man of culture, and 
strenuous exertions are being made to improve the status of the fair 
sex. But I am anticipating. 

In returning to 1818 1 propose to place before you as short 
accounts as I can of the obstacles which existed in the way of the 
introduction of education, of the efforts made to overcome those 
obstacles, with their results, and then to conclude by discussing our 
present requirements. 

A fierce struggle had to be made and a sore battle had to be 
waged to combat existing ideas and customs sanctioned by years, 
and even by women themselves, before any attempt succeeded to 
give to women even an apology for education. Oppositionists rose 
up in numbers. The capacity of women for high culture was 
denied to them by one party to whom it was blasphemy of the 
blackest dye to hear^that woman could vio with man in the 
acquisition of a liberal education. By another party kuowledge 
was considered power, and that party feared to place it within the 
reach of woman, for education they considered might become an 
instrument of intrigue and rampant evil, and indeed ethical 
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writei’s urged that it was only by material restraints that woman’s 
depraved nature could be protected, evidently forgetting that in 
all elements of virtue the female character is superior to the male, 
for history bears testimony to the plain fact that the female sex fo 
capable of exercising and Iras exercised an unbounded and impor¬ 
tant influence either for weal or woe on the destinies of nations. 
Widowhood was by a third party pleaded as the inevitable result 
of having women taught. No greater calamity could befal a 
family than where a woman became a widow, for the wife'"^®' 
widow was considered as the sole responsible agent for driving 
away Lukshtiii, the goddes** of fortune, fro’*^ household. Tho 
late Mr. Woodrow, Inspector of Schools, East Bengal, truly said : 
“It is almost incredible that gentlemen should believe in such an 
absurd story. Even if they do not believe it they act on it and 
the incarceratioji of woman’s intellect remains the same.” Opposi¬ 
tion to female education was brought forward in every shape 
which the human heart could desire. Opposition from men, oppo¬ 
sition from women, and even opposition from English writers were 
poured forth, and all attempts to introduce education proved futile. 
English newspapers of the day described Zenanas as sinks of 
iniquity, into which with great solicitude they counselled English 
ladies never to enter. These Zenanas were considered by them as 
a pestilential atmosphere, entrance into which wouM corrupt the 
morals of the Faiglish woman. Aye, beyond this, the able and 
devoted Missionaries who went to Bengal, and whose heartfelt 
desire was the education of our families, were so filled with despair 
that they wrote home to say that they considered this field simply 
an impossibility. 

But amidst all this stout opposition the well-known Mr. J. H. 
Harrington threw down the gauntlet and challenged the battle, 
and being strenuously supported by a man whose name is even now 
a hotisehold word in every Bengali family. David Hare, established 
in 1818 the Calcutta School Society, which after a labour of three 
years saw a cloud uo bigger than a man’s hand rise on the educa¬ 
tional horizon. Sir Hyde East testifies that even then Native 
gentlemen “ were to be found of the highest respectability who 
were giving attention to female education.” Two years later saw 
a new society, the Juvenile Society, starting into life. Shortly 
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After foimdiug a school they had the satisfaction of seeing f<»ty 
.girls, pupils of this school, passing a public examination. Simal- 
taneously with these exertions several Bengali gentlemen, among 
Ahem prominently Rajah afterwards Sir Radhakant Deb Bahadoor 
and Mr. Peary Chand Mittra, gave all the support that wealth, 
influence and position could give to such a cause. Sir Radhakant 
was a staunch friend of female education. At a great risk he 
burst through the iron bonds of custom and cast from him the 
.chains of usage, and then trampled upon all opposition. He held 
examinations for girls in his own palatial residence, in those days 
.an act of great moral courage which shook Calcutta to its very 
centre. Thus encouraged. Miss Cooke, afterwards the well-known 
Mrs. Wilson^ succeeded in establishing in Calcutta 10 schools with 
277 girls, and in securing the patronage of the Marchioness of 
Hastings. The fact of that very patronage caused in the following 
year an increase in the number of schools to 22 and of pupils to 
400. As these schools were not intended for disseminating 
Christian truths, several Hindoo gentlemen came forward to 
further the cause, and among them Rajah Buddiuath Roy, who 

• contributed the munificent sum of X2,000 for a school building to 
'be used for training female teachers. In 1824 a Ladies* Society 
was formed, to which all Mrs. Wilson’s schools were transferred. 
These schools in 182G were 30 in number with 600 children. 
With Rajah Buddinath’s donation and other contributions the 
.foundation stone of the Central School was laid by Lady Amherst, 

who became its first patroness. No progress worth recording was 

• phservable till 1849, when Government received applications from 
Messrs. Joykissen and Rajkisseu Mookerjea to establish girls’ 
■schools in Uterparah, six miles from the opposite side of Calcutta, 
but as female education had not yet undergone the ordeal of actual 
experiment to enable the forming of a fair criterion as to the 
.success of such schools the application was refused. At the same 
time our capital town asked for a new school, but owing to the 
low state of the exchequer this application was also shelved. In 
Abe face of these discouragements a true friend of education and a 
member of the Supreme Council, Mr. Drinkwater Betbune, lent 
all his support and weight to the movement. Being ably and 
iieartily seconded by Rajah Dhukinaranjan Mookerjea, of Code 
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fame, and the Victoria Hindoo, afterwards the Victoria School, was 
established in the Rajah’s bouse. Finally it took the name of th# 
Bethnne School of the present day, and enrolled 34 pupils. 

You, sir, are undoubtedly aware that this school was started* 
amid violent opposition for giving a strictly unsectarian education- 
to girls of the higher classes of Hindoos. Although the school' 
sustained a severe loss in 1851 by the death of its founder, it was 
not destined to die out. The Governor-General of the day, Lord 
Dalhousie, came nobly to the rescue and defrayed all its expenses 
from his private purse to the date of his retirement, when it 
became a Government Institution at a cost of nearly £62 a year. 
We next find the attention of the Governor-General being 
pointedly drawn by the late Hon. Court of Directors of the East 
Indian Company to the state of female education. As was to be- 
expected, the Governor-General, on the receipt of this despatch, 
impressed upon all local Governments the necessity of holding out 
encouragement to all who showed a disposition to establish gii'ls’ 
schools on these grounds, which have full force even now : 1st, 
that no single change in the habits of the people was likely to 
lead to more important and beneficial consequences than the educa¬ 
tion of their females. 2ud, that the practice of growing up in 
actual' ignorance was neither saikctioiied nor required by religion. 
And 3rd, that education was slowly finding its way among females 
whose relatives could afford to pay for special tutors. As a 
response to the wishes of Government several schools sprang up in 
and around Calcutta as well as in other Presidencies down to 
1854, when the Court of Directors issued that great charter of 
education for India, the famous de.spatch of Sir Charles Wood, now 
Lord Halifax, which among other matters strongly inculcated the 
paramount importance of female education in India. On receipt 
of this despatch the Governor-General might be said to have 
initiated the system of grants-in-aid, which has done so much for 
education. But despite all this, the people at large not having 
then sufficiently advanced to love female education from any innate 
appreciation of its intrinsic merits, nor yet being able to uproot long¬ 
standing prejudices, all systematic plans for the education of girls 
had to look up to Government and to Government only for their 
chief pecuniary support. Between the intervening years of 1854 
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and 1861 we find an inoreasiug number of schools in most of the 
•educational circles into which Bengal is divided. You, sir, will 
•doubtless recollect that in jour official career in Bengal jou found, 
several such schools in the South Bengal circle. In Dacca, in the 
East Bengal circle, one school was found taught bj a widow, her> 
•self a Hindoo, who.se labour of love was remunerated by one 
yearly payment of an average of three pence per head, the highest 
fee being two shillings. During the following year Mr. Woodrow 
records that female education “ had been arrested, but happily by 
obstacles from without and not from within. V'eheniont dotesta- 
diion and horror of female education were passing awa 3 ^”. 

Notwithstanding that the quality of the education beiug given 
was considered unsatisfactory, the fact that education had struck 
out deep roots and was taking suitable uourishuient, at least in' the 
Presidency town of Calcutta, could not be gainsaid, for indis¬ 
putable evidence shows that young men were straining every 
•nerve to allow the plant to be grafted permanently on the soil. 
Students at several of the advaucecl Colleges wore trying themselves 
^o educate their wives and sisters .at home, and the discus.sions at 
the Pre.sideucy College Debating Clnb render clear evidence that 
•the system of Zenana education, or homo teaching, was then being 
considered as absolutely iiecc.ssary. In fitct, tlie then Director of 
P.I. remarked, to yield fruits of lasting value female education 
must be brought within the penetralia of home, and as it lias 
already gained such entrance the case is not hopeless.” To show 
you that it was actually hopeful, 1 h;ive to tell 3 'oa that the well- 
known Ishur Chunder Vidyasag,ar testific.s that he found no oppo¬ 
sition in establishing girls’ schools, but he hStl the sympathies of 
the people with him. 

Twenty-five years .after the foundation stone of the (.Central 
•School had been laid, the I’cmale Norriul School, in connection 
with the Church Missiouaiy Society, came to work hand in hand 
with its elder sister. The Normal School expressly ]»rofessed to 
train up European and Eurasian female teachcj s for the Zenanas 
and Schools. In a few yoiirs later an attempt w.'js made to carry 
the light of education into Zenanas. A commencement was made 
in 185o with only one Zomina. The following year saw the 
amalgamation of both the Schools, which were kept up by contri- 
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butions fr^m England and from the Enropean commuuitj in 
Oalcutta, aided by a Goverhment grant of £210 a year. . 1 think 
I shall not be wrong if I place the commencement of the system 
•of Zenana education in 1850, because evidence is forthcoming of 
the employment of Zenana tutors for the first time in tliis year in 
several woll-to-do families in Calcutta. (Tovernment, in 1802, for 
the first time, sanctioned the training up of a few Bengali women 
•to serve as tutors iu girls' schools and families, and two years 
later apj)liod a sum of £500 for several f)bjects, one of them being 
the distribution of useful books and periodicals iu Schools and 
Zenanas. Tn that same vear a Normal .School at Dacca, with 36 
pupils, fi r training tutors, w.ns established. Considering the 
natural objections to receit e tutors of questionable castes iuto 
families, it is singular to find that no opposition was offered in 
Dacca by several respectable gcjitleinen to receive teachers from 
the strictly sjtoaldng Byragiueo sect. A.uother noteworthy fact is 
that in an Adult and Girls’ School in the Dacca circle we 
find 01 jtupils, mIioso ages varied from twelve to forty, and 
that tliis School was conduclcd by a lady of the Brahmin caste, 
who was highly respected by tlie neighbourhood, not only for 
the puiity of Inu- character, Imt also for her high scholastic 
attainments. To take you thi-uugli Beng.il, di.strict by district, 
would simply be tedious. It is luiotigh to bear iu mind that in 
almost e\ery lieiig.il distri. t s. bools ^\eve increasing. Wliile 
Guvernnu'iit was sowing broadiasl, the sveds of education all over 
tlie laml, ])ri^ato ISta ielies weie beginning to grasp the fact that 
there was snllicient waste land rc<|uii ing cultivation, and the elibrts 
of those iSoch'ties will be pre.sently noticed. 

It is gratitying to fird abour. ihis time several well ili.sposed 
English l.idies reporting favourably on the }>rogies.s of Zenana 
education. Thus wo find ]\[r.s. Woodrow vi.-5itlng 83 Zimanas iu 
Calcutta. We find her, again, ^^ith Mrs. Cotton, the wife of the 
Bishop of O.ilcntta, in Dacca. Latei- on we notice La»ly Emma 
Baring, Miss Milinan, and j\Irs. Woodrow lu the Brahmo Sounij 
School, then superintended by Mrs. Wince. Then wc have Lady 
Phear at the Bauga IMahila Biddalya. The Director of IM. 
corroborated tlic report of the progress, for, he state.s that iu the 
North-East and Central East Circles the Zenana system was being 
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lurried on vigorously.' Taking up the most prominent events of 
succeeding years, we find a Normal School established in Bampore 
Beauleah in 1867, at the instance of the late enlightened Koomar 
Ohunder Nath Roy, of Nattore, aided by Koomar Promotho Nath 
Roy, of Diggaputty. Both these gentlemen offered to endow the- 
School, and the proposals were accepted. The next event is the 
establishment of several Schools, and even benighted Behar parti¬ 
cipated in the movement. In consequence of the increase in these 
Schools inquiries were instituted whether they were not the result 
of official pressure. Several defects were brought to light, of 
which most even now prevail. They were,—Ist, want of com¬ 
petent teachers ; 2nd, want of scholarships ; 3rd, want of inspec¬ 
tion by a lady inspectress ; 4tb. early marriage of girls; 5th, 
social customs of the country ; Gth, indifference on part of parents 
7th, poverty of parents excei)t in the well-to-do classes; and 8th, 
unwillingness of parents to pay high fees. As time presses, I have 
to skip over several years, only intimating that up to 31st March, 
1880, in the whole of Bengal 102,123 girls in Schools, and 2,119^ 
pupils in Zenanas, were under instruction. 

But before pas.sing on to fho Schools and Zenana Agencies 
in Calcutta and its immediate neighbourhood, to which I wish 
to direct i)articular attciiticm, 1 shall only say that w'ith the 
funds of the Native Normal and the Dacca Adult Schools already 
referred to, and which had to h(‘ subsequent!)' closed, aided by 
a Government grant of £ 132 a )t'ar, the Dacca Edon School was 
opened in Juno 1878. It is iu a fair state of progress and now 
has more than 150 pupils on its rolls, 20 of whom are learning 
English. A Zenana Education Society in Dacca, comprised 
entirely of gentlemen of the Jh-aliiuo persuasion, formed in 1870, 
passed 40 out of 55 ladies and girls whom they examined at 
their homos in presence of male members of their own families 
of unimpeachable character. This system was carried on to 
1877, wdien it was nseortainod personally by the Government 
Inspectress of Schools, with whom we* shall be better acquainted 
presently, that the (|Ucstions set at the examinations were 
evidently answ’ered with assistance. The Inspectress supports 
her assertion on the ground that she found pupils actually read¬ 
ing books of a standard lower than that of the examination with 
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which they are credited to have jpassed.* Whether these ex¬ 
aminations will be discontinued or not has not yet been decided. 

Before returning to Calcutta I shall tell you very briedy 
about the exertions of the Uterparah Hitakari 8hobha, as they 
deserve i)rominent notice. This Shobha was formed on 5th 
April, 1*^63, and one of its objects was the encouragement of 
female education. This object was effected by inviting all girls* 
schools in the Hooghly cum Howrah. district to compete at an 
Examination for award of scholarships The conduct of the 
examinations in the Burdwan ilscal Division was assigned to the 
Shobha, who also undertook to examine all girls’ schools in 
Bengal, provided they complied with certain conditions not 
necessary to be detailed hO’ e. Tlio Sliobba awards scholarships 
of several grades and has also the award of the Mary Carpenter 
Scholarsliips attached to tho Burdwan Division, according to 
result of examinations. The course followed by the Shobha has 
answered admirably. Two very gratifying circumstances in 
connection with tho Shoblia cannot be passed over, as they 
clearly show that with tho gradual extension of female education 
tho custom of early marriage has received the first stroke of its 
death blow, and that difference of religious belief is in no way 
any hinderance to the progress of that education. The first is 
that the girl who appeared at the Zenana examination of 187G 
was 13 years of age and was unmarried, and a member of the 
well-known bigoted orthodox family of the Gossains of Seram- 
pore. The second is that a Mahomedan girls’ school, under 
Missionary suporiutendence, applied for and received permission 
to bo affiliated to the Shobha. 

In returning to Calcutta I hope, without trespassing too 
much on your patience, just to give j'ou very brief sketches of 
the different principal Agencies at work. These Agencies are— 

1. The Bethune School. 

2. Tho Indian Female Normal School- 

3. The Presbyterian and Free Church of Scotland Mission. 

4. The American ^lission. ^ 

b. Tho Ladies’ Association. 

6. Tho National Indian Association. 

The Bethune School.—Wo find, in 1863, the number of pupila 

F 2 
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had risen from 84 to 95 and the Government grant from £62 to 
£120 per annum. In 1868 an adult class for training mistresses 
vroB added, but owing to its inability to attract pupils had to be 
closed in 1872. In 1873 a Committee of native gentlemen, with 
Mr. Justice, now, Sir Johu Phear, as President, was attached to 
the school. In 1876 Sir John urged the ainnigaination of this 
school with the Banga Maliila Bidyalya, siiperinteudod by Mrs. 
Beveridge, then Miss Alcroyd, on the following grounds, viz., 
that the school was not at all sought after, and that the parents 
complained that the fee of four shillings per head per mensem 
was exorbitant. The proposed amalgamation, which was carried 
into effect in 1878-7!), was aecejited by Govornniont, on condition 
that for the accommodation of the pupils £2,500 wore subscribed 
privately. Subsequently fifteen hoarders wore received in the 
new building. Prom* this time the school has .shown a healthy 
improvement, and in 1878 succeeded in passing one young lady 
at the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta Universit}’, and in 
1880 two more. Scholarships, especially created b}' Govern¬ 
ment, were granted to all three, one of whom stood eleventh on 
the list of passe.s. IMiss Xadnmhini Boso has since pa.ssed the 
Eirst Arts Examination of tlio University. Subsequently 
throe pupils, two in English, passed the Middle .Scholar.ship 
Examination. First Arts and B.A. Classes have been added to 
the school, so that the school, in exactly thirty years, has risen 
from an elementary to a Collegiate Institution. Tlie Govern¬ 
ment grant is now £900 in.steud of £100 a year. The fees, I 
btlieve, are four shillings a head per mensem. 

I now come to speak of Zeiinna Agencies. Among them, 
according to latest accounts, the Indian Female Normal School, 
in connection with the Church Missionary »Society, holds the first 
place. Tliis Agency has been found specially successful in 
training teachers. 1 have already given you an account of this 
Agency up to 1850. Since then the Society has taken up several 
stations, but not very fur from Cah’utta. You already know 
that only one Zenana was accessible to them in 1855. Last year 
they had 100 Zenanas. The rate of fce.s demanded and cheer¬ 
fully paid is two shillings a month per head; the monthly 
Government grant is £46. 
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The next Agency, according to the estimation of the Grovern- 
ment Inspectress of Schools, is the Presbyterian Mission. I am 
hardly acquainted with the origin of this Agency. I can only tell 
you that the Government monthly grant is £15 and the monthly 
local contribution is £22. On 30th August, 1872, a yearly grant 
of £20 was given by Government to the New Normal School 
established in Entally. This scliool has, I believe, passed a 
young lady throjigh the Entrance Examination of the University. 
In 1877-78 the monthly grants to the Church of Scotland and 
Free Church Agencies were respectively raised to £10 and £9, 
and to the Normal School about £1G 10s.; Dr, Duff’s School 
also received £8 a month. An Upper Siihool, a Training School 
and Zenana teaching, under the supervision of Miss Pigot, in 
connection with the Scottish Ladies’ Association, is working, I 
am told, witli commendable zeal and industry.. Last year 765 
pupils were under ^liss Pigot’s supervision. The Orphanage 
has 46 girls, of whom 20 are engaged in teaching. 

The next is the American Mission. This agency was organ¬ 
ised in 1864 by Miss Ilrittaii, supported by the New York 
Ladies’ Association. From 10 pu])ns in 1864, the pupils rose 
to 851 in 1871- 72. Tlie monthly Government grant is £75, 
wh’il'e tlio monllily local contributions amount to £110. The 
monthly fee varies from four to si.x sliillings por head per 
mensem. In 1876-77 ]\liss Ib'ittan had 160 Zenanas to work 
in, and the number lias since increased. The pupils are taught 
up to the Bothune ISchool (not College) standard. At the Alla¬ 
habad Missionary Conference in 1872, Miss Brittan describes 
her work thus, a jdan which I believe is still carried on. SJie 
ea 3 ’s:—“ Native Christian women visit each house cvciy day, 
and give all the secular teaching. TJio lady Missionaries follow, 
visiting cveiy house once a week, examining the lessons of the 
whole week, and explaining them thorough!}' and giving a good 
Bible lesson.” 

We now come to the Ijadies’ Association in connection with 
the Society for the Propagation of theDospel in Foreign Parts. 
This Association was estabiisliod in 1866 with the object of 
promoting female education among non-Christians. In 1870 
the Association extended its operations to Calcutta. The last 
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Report shows that 18 Zenanas, with 40 pupils, were opened to 
Miss Hoare, the Superintendent. Tlie foundation stone of a 
memorial school, called the Milman School, was laid by Bishop 
Johnson on Valentino’s Day, 1879'. One of the teachers in 
connection with this Association reports :—“ Zenana work is 
making progress. I have as much as myself and two teachers 
can get through.” 

Last, thougli not least, I have to notice your Association 
both in London and in Oalcutta. It is needless for me to tell 
you that the former was founded at the close of 1870, and the 
latter in 1875-76 by Miss Carpenter. One of the aims of this 
Association, as you are aware, is directed to female education, 
and I lind from your last Deport tliat within the past two years 
the woi’k of secular Zenana education w as common(;ed. Although 
the experiment is in its very infancy, the Associaf ion sees before 
it a hopeful future. IMiss Carpenter’s visit to Calcutta in 1864 
was important to the cause of female education, for after per¬ 
sonal observation she pressed upon Government the necessity 
of a training class for indigenous teachers and of night-schools 
for girls. Both proposals were accepted by Government. After 
her death in 1877, your Committee offered to the Bengal 
Government to found, as a memento to Miss Carpenter’s 
memory, five Scholarships, to be thrown open to competition by 
all Bengali girls. The offer having been accepted, has supplied 
a pressing need in that direction. 

Having carried j'on now through the exertions and efforts 
laade in Bengal, and priucii»ally in Calcutta, you may naturally 
ask, ” Has the State, in view of tlie peculiar position of India, 
rendered that material help she is bound to rondcr, and, if so, 
to what extent?” I must meet your question by a counter 
question, “ Could Government have done more than it has 
done?” Now, notice, first, the Government of Bengal is now 
spending £6,604.1 year on the education of females. Govern¬ 
ment lias encouraged the publication of suitable school books, 
has granted scholarships, and has recoguised and is recognising 
all attempts to pass jmuug ladies through the University courses. 
Government has also introduced a system of payment by stan¬ 
dards. Under this system six standards have been promuL 
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gated, and all grants in future will be determined according to 
the result of examination by each standard. But the crowning 
effort to give a healthy stimulus to foniale education is the 
aj^poiiitment for the inspection of Schools and Zenana Agencies 
of an Inspectress; and a more suitable selection could not have 
been made than the appointmcilt of Mrs. Wheeler, a daughter 
of the well-known Dr. K, M, Banorjea—a Christian by religion, 
a Brahmin by birth, and a lady by education and position. 

Our next enquiry must be dii’ected to ascertain the extent-to 
which education has progressed among pupils under instruction 
in connection with Zonal'a Agencies. From the latest informa¬ 
tion in ni}' possession, I find in Calcutta itself the number of 
pupils under this system who were examined by the Govern¬ 
ment Inspectress was 2,119, of whom 1801 were placed in the 
Lower Priniaiy Stage, 200 iii tlio Ilighor Primary Stage, and 
58 in the Middlo Stage. With the object of just giving you 
an idea of what these stages arc, T must explain the Ijower 
Primary Stag(* consists of—of course all in vernacular—elemen¬ 
tary reading, writing and enumeration. The next two stages 
go a little further on, wiili the addition of dictation in the 
Higher Primary Stage, and grammar and geography and siuiplo 
paraphrase the ISliddle Stage. 

Wo now “ Have these Agencies answered the purpose ?” 
I am afraid,j^ satisfactory reply cannot bo given. The 

Inspectress, t her first visit to several Zenanas in 1877, 
brings prominently to notice the general incompotenco of tho 
teachers emphiyod in consequence of their defective training,‘of 
tho inability of the European teachers to exercise a healthy 
supervision over the work of their subordinates from their want 
of familiarity with tho language of tlic pupils. Tho next defect 
pointed out is the improper and inadequate distribution of time 
among tho teachers, to whom, on an average, only two hours a 
week, inclusive of tho time given to Bihhi lessons and needle¬ 
work, is assigned to each house. Add to this the fact the num¬ 
ber of teachers is infinitesimally small to tho number of pupils, 
for if there bo three pupils in a Zenana and a teacher has to go 
through a dozen of Zenanas per diem, how is it possible for 
her to supply tho need of thirty-six pupils in various stages 
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of progress. Other defects have also been found out, and all 
have been forcibly characterised by the present Director P.I. 
and adopted by Oovernment as defects of character of teachers 
and of the management of the Agencies. The defects of cha<* 
racter are, first, the incapacity of the indigenous teachers; and 
second, considering the sources from which they are at present 
necessarily drawn, their untrustworthiness. The defects of 
management are, first, want of unity and a common organisation 
among different Agencies; second, absence of any sustained 
eflfort to enforce payment of fees ; third, multiplication of schools 
within a limited area; and fourth, attemi^ts to teach elderly 
women ignorant of any previous training. 

But considering the insuperable obstacles and difficulties 
which the Agencies have had to contend with, and also con¬ 
sidering that they have bravely fought their battles in the face 
of these difliculties, through evil report and through good report, 
I think it would bo unjustifiablo to withhold from them the 
praise they justly deserve. It is owing to these Agencies, ladies 
and gentlemen, that in many families the work of education is 
going on, and jierliaps much of it does not come within the 
“ ken ” of tho Government Inspectress. I have reason to believe 
that in many cases a solid foundation is being laid, especially in 
families of the upper classes which no outsider 

As time presses on, I must push on to wliat^*^' our require¬ 
ments with especial regard to tho Zenana. ^ ^ have a largo 
female population to deal with and we must DeSr in mind that 
the Agencies are over worked, and it must therefore be admflted 
that there is more room. Your Association has already made a 
commencement, but its work, judging from tho reports of Mrs. 
■Wince and Mrs. Dissent idaced in my hands, is at present on 
a very limited scale. But any agency other than those in full 
operation will require all tho circumspection and care that can 
be given to it. You are aware that an ambassador coming to a 
foreign court without being properly accredited, if received at 
all, is received with extreme suspicion and unw'illingness. For 
the teachers of your Association to go to the Zenana and seek 
admission without proper introduction, except in perhaps a few 
solitary instances, would be idle. You have already a Branch in 
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Calcutta—your teachers must sock entrance through this Branch. 
They must not only bo thoroughly efficient, but must also be 
properly trained, and if you think it advisable to employ 
foreigners, they must have good acfxuaintaucc with the language 
of the country, inasmuch as for the present all the instruction 
conveyed to 2 )upils must bo in their own vernaculars. But I 
would Avish that the lady superintendent should be tlie only 
European on the staff. 8 he ought to bo a trained English 
teacher and liavc some knowledge of the vernacular before 
she leaves for India. Owing to various obvious causes the 
difficulties of getting properly educated and trained indigenous 
teachers are oxtremel}^ great. Tiio low origin of most of these 
teachers, to my knowledge is very proju'litiial to their reception 
in respectable Zonaiias. If Government institutions failed to 
attract to tiieir Normal classes females of respectable birth to bo 
trained as tcacliors, I fail to see how you can secure a better 
class of teachers than those already working under the existing 
Agencies. In fact, toacliers of the present status would flatly 
refuse to join you without having tho option of intro¬ 
ducing the Bible given them. But should a bettor class bo found 
among the only source—tlie Bralimo families— 3*011 must require 
frem them some guarantee of their abilitv for their fitness for 
such work. Having secured 3 'oiir toaclii'rs, 3 ’ou must give them 
proper time to visit each Zenana, ami their work should be 
strictly scrutinised at least oiu'e a we(‘k b 3 ’ tho lady super¬ 
intendent, wlio shoTild bo empowered to reward the most 
su^essful tutor. All the Zenanas visited should be thrown open 
to tho insp<‘ctLou of the Govornment Inspectress, so that by 
contributing your quota 3 -ou could secure a Governmoiit grant 
whi 6 h will at the same time vest j*ou with a certain prestige 
which will be greatl}'^ to 3 'our benefit. I’lie education 3 ’ou 
propose to give must in no wa}* bo inferior to that given by the 
existing Agencies. I find tho teachers alread 3 ’ employed by 
your Association are demanding higher fees than those demanded 
by the existing Agencies. If 3*011 per.sist in 3 ’^our present 
demands 5*011 cannot expect much success, for, notwithstanding 
that the majority of m 3 " countr 3 *men readily acknowledge the 
advantages of female education and aro not unwilling to educate 
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their wives and daughters, I am afraid they do not yet value 
such instruction to that extent as to be willing to pay high fees 
for no higher education tlian what is now available. I believe 
Sir Richard Temple was convinced that in a place like Calcutta, 
in the face of E/iroiiean influence and example, female education 
was only attractive if a dispi'oportionately low scale of charges 
was offered to parents and guardians. But if you determine to 
give an education of a standard higlier than at present exists, 
you must bo prepared to pay your teachers high salaries, 
which in the present state of your finances, as seen in the 
report of your late Calcutta Secretary, Mrs. Knight, you are now 
unable to uffoi’d. Tlio next point to 'which I would like to direct 
your consideration is tlio extent of odueiitiou ■^hich you are 
prepared to supply. At the bogiuning, fur obvious reasons, you 
should not attemj)! inoro than the six standai*da sanctioned by 
Government for tJio Zonauas. They consist, roughly speaking, 
of the three R’s, Grammar and Geography, I have laid on the 
table details of these standards, A\liich you can inspect at 
pleasure. It appears to me you may safiTy add to it a little 
of tlio history of our own couuti-y along with English, plain and 
fancy needlework at option, and if the wishes of Zenana ladies 
as expressed to Mrs. Woodrow when she visited the Zenanas at 
her late husband’s rcipiost bo considered desix’able to be com¬ 
plied with, music and drawing could bo added and higher 
English also, of courso on the understanding that accomplish¬ 
ments must be paid for separately. 

• In conclusion, 1 a]) 2 )roach with consideraldo diffidence a most 
vital and imiiortant quefetion, which cannot be jiasscd over in 
silence. I have already shown you wliat my countrywomen have 
done in the past, and what tlu'y are now capable of doing. 
Now, Sir, in order to fit them to take their 2 »roper position in 
society, and above all at home, every thoughtful mind must 
naturally ask what is the basis ujxou which education shall be 
given to them. Shall it he an education leavened with Christian 
truths, or shall it bo strictly secular? You will, ladies and 
gentlemen, observe that Government rigidly follows out the 
principle of neutrality as 2 )romulgated in Her Majesty’s procla¬ 
mation on the occasion of the transfer of the government of 
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India from the East India Company to the CroTrn. That 
principle is based on the fact that while Christians will not 
tolerate any interference with their own belief, and with their 
own observances, no reason exists why the followers of any 
other faith should have their own belief and observances inter¬ 
fered with, and on this principle the education of our men has 
always been conducted, and that same principle is now extended 
to the education of our ladies. Whilst the Zenana Agencies 
connected with Missions insist on the teaching of the Bible, the 
•charge against the Government system of education, as many of 
you know, is that GovernLient has reared up a body of men who 
have lost all faitlx in thoii own I’eligioua belief; and inasmuch 
as no adeeplate lias boon substituted they have drifted into 
Atheism and Materialism. It is feared by a pursuance of the 
same policy tlie same result will bo found in Zenanas. To take, 
therefore, into consideration wliotlier Zenana education shall be 
on a Christian basis or whether it shall be exclusively imsectarian 
is <juite relevant. Tho consideration seems to me of stupendous 
moment. Hero wo are landed in a labyrinth from which extri¬ 
cation is not easy. Hen' arises a problem—an enigma—the sol¬ 
ution of whicli is fraught witli tho gi'avest difiicultie.s. Uero 
opens before your vision a gordiaii knot in the unravelment of 
which the subtlest intellect must enter with deep solicitude. To 
approach the subject impartially, 1 am bound to place before 
you two prevalent adverse opinious. One class of thinkers hold 
that by the introduction of a western education among the sterner 
sex of Orientals, you have created an irreligious body of men 
who have turned into Atheists and Free-thinkers. They urge 
that education in itself is an evil, and that there is more hope 
for an ignorant than for an educated man. If such be the case 
witli mail, the prospects, they argue, of giving a similar education 
to the softer sex is appalling, for 3 'ou, tliereb 3 % disturb all that 
makes homo sweet and produce a tlioroughly irreligious future 
generation. Tlio other class of thinkers hold that the position 
taken up is untenable, for, sa}' tho}-, mlthough the men do not 
pledge themselves to any form of religion, yet the majority 
believe in a future state of rewards and punishments, and in tho 
unchanging principles of right and wrong evidently duo to the 
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fact of the incidental teaching of moral truths. Tn support of 
their argument, they adduce the fact that the men brought up 
under the Government system of education, have by their 
honesty of purpose and uprightness of conduct in every walk of 
life proved that the Government policy of neutrality is not un¬ 
justifiable. They also hold that if men have not been turned 
into a properly irreligious body, the case with women cannot bo 
otherwise. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, we may well ask, does any 
culpable responsibility attach to you in giving a secular educa¬ 
tion to our ladies ? From the testimony of sovertil Inspectors of 
schools, from your chairman in 18.5o-5G to the present lime, and 
from several person.al enquiries from non-Christian friends in 
India, I find there is no objection to Christian toacliers. It is 
probable this is so because only this class of teachers is available, 
but wlien a report of the Bethune School expres.-^ly states that 
the fact of the Bible being a text ])Ook is not objected to in the 
case of cliildren, and that my countrymen receive teachers who 
stipulate to teach the Bible, tho objection to Christian teachers 
simpl}'^ because they are Christians docs not hold. Bearing in 
mind tho remarks of a Lord Advocate who urged with a great 
deal of truth that “ ignorance witli its inseparable companions, 
irreligion, crime and poverty, have lived, thriven, grown and 
multiplied upon denunciations against a godle.ss ( duoatioii,” and 
also bearing in mind that our ladies are highlj' consorvativo in 
all religious matters, and that education if carried on properly 
p.ust at least teach indirect lessons of morality, 1 am not 
prepared to say that we shall turn out an irreligious body of 
women, although for my own j)art, looking at the status of 
women in Pagan and in Christian Pome, looking at the abolition 
of the slave trade in Africa, looking at the prosperous education 
of America, and looking at tho freedom and liberty enjoyed in 
your own country by women, I feel thoroughly convinced that 
education and civilisation must stand upon a religious basis, that 
being tho only safegu^ird to rear up a virtuous generation. 
Even feeling, as I do, that religion gives to education its i>roper 
direction and imparts to it its highest motives, 1 should bo very 
loth to say of a teaching body which has started on its work 
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pledged to religious neutrality, that because it does not teach all 
that the higher sanctions of Christianity rerj[uire, ^its hand shall 
be stayed. I cannot support the doctrine—leave alone woman 
in her present state, sam education, 8am enlightmeut, sam 
liberty, unless she consents to receive a Christian education. An 
education thus forced is prejudicial to the interests of Christianity 
itself. Men of sober thought, mature judgment, wide ex¬ 
perience and devout Christians withal do not hold that a 
secular (education turns out a nation entirely void of all 
religious and moral obligations. In this view the late 
Lord Lawrence in 1858 recorded that “ in India at least 
a purely secular system of education was not adverse 
to religious influences. ” His Lordship was followed by 
Sir William Muir, who after a few years distinctly stated, 
that “ the State rightly refrained from inculcating any par¬ 
ticular religious tenets.” !Mr. Woodrow has also told us that 
“ Zenana Agencies should bo strictly neutral iu religious 
matters,” founded no doubt on the belief that such a system 
if worked vigorously with the co-operation of Hindoos would 
not only push forward education, but would further the cause 
of Missions. I say, then, that if your teachers "will only 
instil into the minds of their pupils moral principles and incul¬ 
cate lessons of truth and justice, as well as' enlist their sym¬ 
pathies in the cause of a catholic love in its widest sense, you 
will do the country a piece of substantial service which cannot 
but produce goodly fruit boroaftor. I say you, as well as all 
Agencies connected with MixSsions arc working to the same end, 
and I SCO no reason why you should not give each other a friendly 
shako of the hand and depart your own ways to do your own 
work. The field is so large that you cannot tread upon each 
other’s corns, and fop the Mission Agencies to supply the 
whole need is simply an impossibility at present. Let both the 
Christian and the secular plough dig up the virgin soil, each in its 
own way, without interfering with each other, and you will each 
find your own reward. If the orthodox Hindoo demands a non- 
Christian teaching, lot your Association supply his need. If 
the less orthodox Hindoo prefer Christian teachers, the Missions 
are already on the field. To both I wish a hearty Cod-speed. 
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One word before I sit down. It appears singular that I 
have not said a word about the Mahomedan community. My 
only reply is that I have no intimate acquaintance with the 
internal life of a Mahomedan household. All that I know is 
that in respectable households girls are generally taught the 
Koran, and that some elementary education is given in Hindoos- 
tani, and to a few in Persian also. I believe the Zenana system 
has not come into operation among the Mahomedan community 
from various causes, which it is not necessary now to discuss. 
I am however told that a broach has already been made in the 
ramparts of that community. I am also told that one of the 
ladies attached to the Church Missionary Society Agency has 
been able to get some work in one or two families. I also find 
that 10G2 Mahomedan girls wore in schools last year in Bengal. 
If my Hindoo and Mahomedan countrymen will only co-operate 
with each other in the great work before them, and in which 
they aro most intimately concerned, the end must before long bo 
attained. 

Thanking you, ladies and gentlemen, for the patience Avith 
which you have listened to me, let mo close by saying that you 
aro aiding a noble cause, and your reward will come to you of 
its own self. Toil and labour are the watch words of the day, 
rest and contentment will folloAV, when India’s children will 
arise and call you blessed. 


THE HIOIIEB AITOINTMENTS HELD BY THE 
NATIVES IX THE XOllTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCES OE INDIA. 


Among the many peoples comprised in the British Empire 
I think the natives of India may with good grace claim to 
stand in the first and fpreraost rank, as subjects whose hearts 
are full of unaffected loyalty towards her most gracious 
Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and (1 am proud as 
a native of India to add) "Empress of India.” Nothing could, 
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therefore, he more cheering and comforting to the minds of 
such loyal subjects than to see the public attention more 
attracted towards the amelioration of their condition, and the 
public eyes more vigilantly watching their interests, and also 
to see a good many private ijersons take a deep interest in 
their welfare. Happily such is the regard of our rulers towards 
India at tlie present moment; and accordingly fj[uestions 
whether directly or indirectly connected with it find great 
consideration and discussion both publicly and privately^ 
I, in conseciuence, liope it A-. ill not be considered presumptuous 
to say a word or two as to the posts held by the natives of 
Hindoostaii at such a critical time; my chief regret being that 
my ignorance or Tiather imperfect knowledge of appointments 
in other parts of India than the Korth-AVesterii rroviiices 
(from which I am) will oblige me to confine my few remarks 
to those in that part of India onl}\ 1 can, however, say there 
is not much difference between the pay of natives employed 
in my own country and in other parts of the reninsula; and 
that differences are chiefly in names and details rather than in 
substantial facts. 

It will be reasonable to mention first the prominent 
services—I mean the Judicial and Executive, and natural 
to begin with the lowest of the higher a]>poiutnients held 
by the Indians in t.iose services. The ^-^harishiador (Sec*- 
rotary for the District IMagistrate and Collector) ami the 
Peshlmr (Secretary for the Sub-Magistrate and Collector) are, 
I tliiiik, tlio first who claim their mention on niy list. The 
former gets a salary of rs. 100, that is nearly £10 a month ^ 
sometimes a little more and perhaps sometimes a little less, 
acconliiig to tlie largeness or smallness of the district in 
which he works; while the latter j^ceives only from rs. GO- 
(nearly £C) to rs. 7o (nearly £7 :10) per month. The former 
being the Secretary for a District Magistrate, who is always a> 
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European, exercises (if a favourite of his) a great influence not 
only over the poor citizens but also over other native oflicials, 
and is held in considerable respect, whereas the latter, as he 
is the Secretary for a Sub-Magistrate and Collector, who is 
<ilways a native, is entirely destitute of any such regard or 
honour, as he lias very little influence. He has, however, to 
1113 ^ thinking, a very great advantage over the Secretary for the 
!Magistrate. He has no such officer to fear whose mere dis¬ 
pleasure ina}’ at once throw him out of his employment; and 
has ver}’’ little responsibilit}", as liis superior official is directly 
answerable for him. Higher than these is the Sub-Magistrate 
and Collector. His post, which is i)orliaps regarded to be the 
most influential, is divided into three grades:—T!ie third 
grade having a salaiy of rs. 1150 (nearly £15); the second of 
rs. 175 (nearly £17 : 10 ) ; and the first of rs. 200 (nearly £20) 
a month. It should not lie forgotten that, as a registrar, 
he draws rs. 50 or 25 according to his “Telisil;” that he is 
generally raised to this riispoctable and influential office from 
the Secretariat of the ^Magistrate ; and that his respect or 
disrespect, his influence or non-influence, are in proportion to 
the kindness or disjjleasure of his white officer—the Magis¬ 
trate. Over and above him stands the Deputy-Magistrate 
•and Collector. His appointment has four grades, which with 
the amount of the pay of each are as follows :—The fourth 
grade on a salary of rs. 250 (nearly £‘2.“)); the third of rs. 400 
(nearl}’’ £40) ; the 2nd of rs. (JOO (nearly £60); and the first 
of rs. 800 (nearly £80) per month. It is pleasing to be able 
to say that the Depnty-jMagistrate does not suffer that complete 
slavery under his white officer whicli is the characteristic of 
the Suh-^Iagistrate. It must not, liowever, he overlooked 
that some half-caste Eurbpeans are offered tlie post of Deputy- 
Magistrate, and thus encroach upon the little lot of the poor 
natives. 
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Thus much for the Executive Service opened for the 
Indians. Lei me view the other side of this interesting sub¬ 
ject—the Judicial Service. But there is very little to say on 
this head, as there are but two high appointments for the 
natives, namely tlie Muiisafi and Sudrussaduri. The salary 
-of a Munsif, who is subordinate to a Siidrussadoor, that is a 
Sub-Judge, is from rs. 200 ('nearly £20j to rs. 400 (nearly £40); 
while that of his immediate officer, Siidrussadoor, goes from 
Ts. 500 (nearly £50) to rs. 800 (nearly £80) a month. And 
here the first grade of the two highest posts, Deputy-Magis¬ 
trateship and Sub-Judgesh’p, unite together with regard to 
pay. The}’’, liowevor, unite in one respect more. Only a few 
Depnty-AIagistrates and Sub-Judges arc fortunate enough to 
reach them, because a large number of those of the second 
graile become unfit for th(‘- service and retire on pension at the 
age of Tui, according to the law. It should be added that I 
do not mean when I say “according to the law ” to question 
the merit of this wise institution, but tliat the climate of the 
ooutitry renders a great many incapable of holding their 
offices after that age. I repeat that it is therefore the lot'of 
but finv De])uty-Magistrates and Sub-Judges to get to their 
highest positions. 

Before pa'^sing from tliese services it may be noted that 
there is another ]k)sI so very high and respectable, which lias 
been but newly openeil ibr the natives of India, that I could 
not resist the temptation of giving it ([iiite a separate place 
here. It is, if 1 am not mistaken, known bv the name of the 
^‘Indian Civil Service,” which name it can, to my thinking, 
hardly deserve. It is undoubtedly an oOspring of that service, 
and lies, perhaps, midway between the mother-service, so to 
sneak, and ^lic very high posts assigned to the natives of 
India. It is simjdy thi.s, that a certain iinmber will every 
year be selected from among the very high class of ludians 
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and appointed Assistant-Magistrates at a pay less by one- 
tliird than tlie English Assistants. It is, indeed, very 
encouraging to see another office opened for the henefit of the 
aristocratic noodles ” who have not passed the Competitive 
Civil Service Examination in England. 

Let me next treat of the Police department; but I do not 
think there are any high appointments except the Inspector¬ 
ship and the first grade Sub-Inspectorship. The former 
having a salary of from rs. 100 (nearly £10) to rs. 200 
(nearly £20), and the latter of rs. 70 (nearly £7) a month. 
It may be stated that the Police exercises not only intlueuce 
but also sometimes oppression over the people. But it is 
very amusing to observe that all men in this department are 
more or less stern and of hot temper, and no small credit i& 
due to our wise administrators for such a nice selection, 
because some of the people with which the Police have to 
deal are such as would not listen to any matter told them 
unless it contained some harsh and abusive words, or do any 
act that is not ordered with at least a slap over their head. 
SuTely to deal with such people does not require men of mild 
disposition, but really of a stern one like theirs. It is 
however unfortunate that some I’olicc officers by a long 
practice become habituated to use abusive language, which 
sometimes brings insults to them in return. 

There are also some high and lucrative appointments in^ 
the Educational, Medical and Canal Departments. To give 
the name of the posts in the first-named department would 
be unnecessary. But as regards pay J think those who get 
from rs. 100 (nearly £10) to rs. 500 (nearly £50) which, if I 
remember right, is the highest pay, are considered to bo well- 
paid. But I believe thesv are not many. I will not compare 
the position they hold with that of the .above-named officials- 
in the Judicial and Executive services, and also in the Police,, 
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as this would unduly lengthen my remarks; hut I may be 
•excused for mentioning a point which is rather amusing and 
will give some idea of the manner in which the native officers 
of the Executive and Judicial Services are treated. It may 
be first understood that if any official of the services men¬ 
tioned happen to pass through tlie city, almost every passer¬ 
by, according to his position and rank, makes his scdam^ that 
is to say, puts his hand on the forehead, in- a straight lim 
with his nose, and bows down according to the most respectable 
native etirpiette. Dut wiio takes the trouble of even putting 
his hand on the forehead (except friends if any happen to 
meet them) when schoolmasters getting as high a pay as 
nearly £10 a montli, and even the learned professors go to 
and come from their schools and colleges ? I cannot close 
this head without (pioting these noble and impressive words 
of a friend of mine (Sliital Chnnder IMookerjee, of Bengal,) 
resjiectiiig India, “whore the pcojde lick the hand that can 
smite them.’—To .speak of the second, that i,s the iNIedical 
Deiiartracnt. There is one and only one iiost there in the 
North-Western Provinces which may be mentioned here. It 
is that of Civil Surgeon. The lowest pay is, I think, rs. 100 
(nearly £10) a inor.th, and the highest scaicoly, if 1 am not 
wrong, equal to the highest in the Educational Department.— 
And so in tlie tliird there is one office there commonly callo'd 
by the uneducated natives in English Dipty (Deputy) who can 
be given a place on this list. His pay is I suppose not more 
than rs. GOO (iieaily £00) jier month; but his position, as well 
as that of the above-named medical officer is undoubtedly 
better than school he.‘id-masicrs and lu’ofessors. 

Perhaps these are all the highest and lucrative as well as 
respectable posts that are offered /fe the natives of India 
without coming over to England to try for a higher one; 
or, to put it in other words, without being called Infidels or 

y 3 
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Cliristians, or by a like name, and despised by their fellow^ 
countrymen, or being excluded from the caste by their co¬ 
religionists. True, to contrive such plans as indirectly almost 
exclude one from getting a thing is wisely shutting against one 
the door of admission. I must, at all events, most humbly 
and earnestly implore our Government—our present Govern¬ 
ment—to stretch its hand of generosity a little more by 
supplying means more or less in India for the higher appoint¬ 
ments, and thus to show some part of the liberality which is 
found in the very word “Liberalism.” In conclusion, it is 
quite superfluous for me to say that I do not wish to discuss 
this momentous question, as my object has from the very 
beginning been simpl}'’ to acciuaint the English people who- 
are interested in such Indian matters and have not seen India 
with the facts as to appointments held by the natives in the 
North-Western Provinces—one of the largest and the most 
fertile parts of India. 

ilAMii) Ali. 

Ijomhm 


MANUFACTURES FOR INDIA. 

In discussing Mr. Dutt’s siiggestioiis^-'in the April number of this 
Jpiirnal I arrived at the point of our ludnstrios in India. If there 
are certain things in whicli progret-s depcTids on such factors as we 
cannot command, but only watch and modify, there are on the other 
hand many things in which success depends on elements less com¬ 
plex, less wide in extent, and more manageable. Attempts te 
cflect a certain change in the minds of a people may be classed 
under the first, while eflbrts to modify external nature are to be 
put under the second. We can imagine that with sufficient money 
we could in a short time convert many places in India into manu¬ 
facturing towns just like those of England, but we never think 

* A few Practical Suggestions regarding the Chiltivation of Science in 
India.— N.LA., Jnmiary, 1881. U. K. Ddi't. 
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that a vigorous public opiniou like vrhat exists here could, under 
any circumstance, be as speedily brought about in India. From 
the very nature of things, therefore, the development of industries- 
in our country is a task in which we can reap fruits in direct 
proportion to our active interference, and is altogether easier than 
the diffusion of Western ideas, scientific or others, among the masa 
of our people. Further, in addition to its being easier it invites 
more of our attention and of our best energies than the other. 
This and the way in which we are to meet it are what I purposo 
to show. 

While introducing his s ib ject, Mr. Dutt remarked very sensibly 
that the progress of science depends on the progress of art. But 
I am sorry to say that he almost lost sight of it in his subsequent 
suggestions. That the original investigations and researches which 
he desiderates, are not possible; that even the present slow pro¬ 
gress of science-culture would soon bo at a standstill if progress 
be not made in art—if new industries ai*e not developed—are facts 
so patent as not to esca[»e an observant eye. 

Let us see, for iustance, the nature of science instruction given 
in a vernacular.school, Tlie piijnls are taught chemistry. In the 
very first page of their book they road that matter is indestructible, 
tbaf when a candle burns the substance of the candle suffers change 
of state, but no annihilatiou. Now, the truth of a statement, so 
diametrically opposed to their pre-cxistiug ideas, they could only 
realize if they could see with their own eyes a candle burning, the 
products of its combustion being captured, these being then 
weighed in the balance and found equivalent to the weight of the 
candle. But nothing like it is ever shown to them. In its place 
they read the description of an experiment whose details, almost 
in conceivable to them, serve to mystify the more. After some 
mental confusion they Ivially get out of it, not by being convinced 
of the truth of the statement, but by accepting it on authority. 
Thus they commence le:\niing science with a spirit the very 
opposite to the scientific. Then, again, the first element they 
meet with in their book is oxygen. T^y read that oxygen is an 
i.ivwhie gas. To them, whose only iifea of a g.as is perhaps from 
air in motion, wlio have nevci* had occasion to think of gas in a 
confiimd space, far less to find it become visible by the property of 
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its <»loiir, to them, I say, the tnvuihle gas conveys no meaning in 
eontrast to a vinhU one. I need not speak further about the other 
elements, most of which, and all the experiments described in their 
books, have for these poor students no other place in this wide 
world but their own minds. Nor need I say how imperfect that 
education must be which starts with such a deficiency in the 
fundamental ideas, how unsubstantial that structure must be 
which is attempted to be built without any solid brick. 

It might be asked why are they not properly taught^ Well, 
the whole of piieiiinatic chemistry, the pr-eparation and preserva¬ 
tion of acids, all depend on glass 3 could we expect to see the 
apparatus necessary for even the most elementary instruction given 
in the vernacular schools accessible to thorn so long as we have to 
import glass from foreign countries, and have to pay enormously 
for an extraordinary element in. the cost of production, namely, 
the breakage ? 

It is not only in the interior of the country in the vernacular 
schools, but in Calcutta also, the metropolis of India, and in the 
English Colleges that this want is felt. T had the honour of being 
tbe Lecturer on Chemistry for a short time in one of the Calcutta 
Colleges, and I have some experience of what that want is. I 
remember when I wanted a new apparatus it wa.s rarely that I 
could get it, but when I did, it was at a price most exorbitant. If 
I asked the managers of the few European sliojis where T could get 
these things, what made the prices of their articles so excessively 
high in comparison to the published English jjrices, all of them 
referred me to the breakage. W’^hon any repair or alteration w'aa 
necessary in an ajjparatus it was almost a hopeless affair, and want 
of such a simple matter as fitting the end of a wire into a screw- 
hole rendered a complex electrical apparatus almost permanently 
useless. It is for such reasons that out of the nine or ton Colleges 
in Calcutta only throe have good Chemical laboratories, the num¬ 
ber of Physical laboratories being only two ; although these siil)ject 8 
are now read by the majority of the University students. When 
educational institutions sik;|h as the Colleges of Calcutta are unable 
to make suitable arrageraents for the studv of a branch or two of 
science, and are obliged to send their students away in order to 
learn them to the few places where there are such arrangements, 
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it will be readily understood what a difficulty lies in the way. 
Had those institutions been able to supply this need they would 
not only have met the wants of their students, but, by requiring 
the services of some graduates, afforded them opportunities for in- 
yestigation nnd research. 

Such then being the state of things, what is needed to improve 
them ? There can be but one answer to this, namely, the develop¬ 
ment of industries. It is not the glass manufacture alone (1 men¬ 
tioned that for example sake), but it is the gradual establishment 
of all the manufactures with its consequent improved state of 
commerce that is needed. Not only would this favour science- 
culture, but what a vast field of employment would it open to the 
educated, vernacular and English, as well as to the mass of the 
people ! Consider only that while the total number of natives in 
Government employ is a million out of a population of 200 inillious 
in India, the number of men engaged in the manufactures even 
now ill Funjab alone is a million and a quarter out of a population 
of 17 millions. 

What novv is the state of manufactures in India? From the 
Government reports I find that the manufactures worth mentioning 
are under the following heads -.—Cotton, silk, jute, tassar dye?, 
lab; sugar, cashmirie shawl, and a few others. Well, have not 
these been in existence from time immemorial ? What have we 
then gained by our contact with the English nation for a century 
and a half ? That being under a nation so enlightened we have 
more or less shared their enlightenment no one doubts. But being 
under a nation so practical, what advances have we made in the 
practical arts ? 1 am afraid very little, or almost nothing. A few 

steam gins in Bombay, one or two steam silk-filatures and some 
band-mills fur the sugar manufacture in Bengal, some steam rice- 
mills and saw-mills in Burmah, and a few other slight improve¬ 
ments in the already existing industries, is the synopsis of all that 
we have gained. Of now industries an unsuccessful attempt to 
manufacture paper from the prickly-i>ear plant in Madras might 
only be meutioued. leaving out of ^nsideration new industries, 
Low slight even has been the imp^vement in existing ones? 
Take, for instance, the iron industry ; excepting cloth, no manu¬ 
factured article is so much a necessity as that of iron. The iron 
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age would seem from appearance no less developed in India tban 
in any other country. There is not a street in Calcutta where 
yon might not find a printing press, and so might be said of the 
-different kinds of mills. But it speaks nothing of the native 
industry. From the simplest screw to the most complex part of 
the plant of an establishment all are imported from England. 
Indeed, from the knives and scissors to the steam-engines almost 
all iron articles are the products of foreign industry. 

The state of cotton manufacture is equally if not more de¬ 
plorable. So might be said of all others. Now, then, why is it 
that while we are progressing satisfactorily in knowledge theo¬ 
retical, we are so backward in knowledge practical ? The reason 
is not far to seek. Ours is not a spontaneous progress; it has 
been the result of extraneous efforts. Surely we could not have 
come to the state of knowledge ourselves so rapidly; but had we 
done so, we would have reached it with all its concomitants. 
However, as it is, the foreign influence which has helped our 
progress in the one has left us to hel]) ourselves in the other. It 
is only natural that a tendency, which is helped, proceeds in 
advance of another which is not helped. 

Is there then no way to harmonise the two tendencies, to make 
them go hand in hand ? Assuredly there is. After slumbering 
for centuries, when we awoke to see the immense array of truths 
discovered since oar forefathers, the Aryans, had ceased to dis¬ 
cover, spread before our eyes by a foreign nation, we did not form 
the mad project of discovering them again for ourselves, but we 
received as we found them, and we have not yet had time to infuse 
them into the national mind. For the same reason wo must not 
think of developing our industries by the original and slow process 
of grsdual inventions, but we must adopt the quicker process of 
transplanting all inventions, as they exist jn Europe, m to 
our country. We cannot be great without standing on the 
shoulders of our fathers. In the international progress, too, we 
cannot have a place until we have mastered all the improvements 
that have already been madp by the nations. 

The task then is to transplant all mechanical appliances, in¬ 
ventions, &c., from Europe to our country. The Government, 
whom we may reasonably expect to aid us largely in the diffusion 
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of knowledge among the people, we cannot look to for any direct 
help in this task. The history of the development of industries 
in Europe has warned all Governments against interference with 
such enterprises. Such interference has invariably led to failure. 
Political economists are also unanimously of the opinion that these 
enterprises have their success in self>help. We must not think, 
therefore, of any help but that of ourselves. Nor should we leave 
to ordinary ways of life to evolve out the desired state of things. 
The age of handicraft has so suddenly given place to that of 
machinery that the people, though partaking the effects of the 
latter, are still in the former, and looking amazed at the width of 
the gulf that separates the two. Troubled with the futility of 
their antiquated skill, they would be only too glad to adapt it to 
the ways of the new age if they knew how to do it j but a gulf 
which is impossible for an individual to leap over may be bridged 
over by combined efforts. 

What then should we do ? If I were to put the answer to 
this question as briefly as possible 1 would put it in the following 
four suggestions : — 

Ist. TJtat a sufficiently large capital he raised in the wag of a 
• • joint-stock enterprise. 

1 say a suflS^ciently large capital because of its having a greater 
chance of success. Our frst attempt to adapt foreign industries 
to our country may end in the failure of some. But a large 
capital can be employed in more than one manufacture, and also 
to the utmost extent in one j so that if there be loss in onedt 
may either be converted into a gain by the employment of further 
capital in the same, or counterbalanced by gain in anotlier. As 
for instance, the tram-trai&c in Calcutta, which was attempted by 
the local municipality, ^nd after a trial of some time was given up 
altogether as a losing concern, has been taken up again by a new 
corporation and found, by simply increasing the number and 
extent of linos, ^ the whole a lucrative affair. A large amount, 
then, being needed, it could be best coveted from a large number 
cf people and in small shares. Jointratock enterprise being rather 
. rare in our country, many of our countrymen may attach little 
..importance to them and their effects ; but they should know what 
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vondera these have done in the West. It is not long since one of 
the greatest modern wonders, the Suez Canal, was achieved, an 
achievement which has turned Africa into an island and reduced' 
the distance between Calcutta and London to 6,500 miles, against 
the former distance of 11,600 miles round the Cape. No wonder 
that such a grand enterprise should cost about 20 millions sterling. 
But whence came the money ? No Government can lay claim to 
having supplied it. It was entirely a private enterprise. The 
scheme was projected by a Frenchman, Baron Lessei)s, and it was 
through his exertions that the bulk of the cost was collected 
in 500 franc shares in Paris alone, though England and Egypt had 
their shares too. Twenty crores of rupees thus collected in 250 rs. 
shares, converted the Isthmus of Suez into a canal. Ours is not 
an enterprise of so great magnitude. Can we not expect to raise 
a sum equal to it in shares, say of 25 rs. ? Tito number of persons 
who would pay even 25 rs. simply for the good of our country may 
not be great, but the number of those who would pay the same 
with the same purpose, and in addition to secure a proprietory 
right in a public concern, must be great. 

2nd, That a Committee he appotntciJ for the general management 
of the capital and for deciding vpon the manufacture^ to 
he attempted in succession from the conditions of the 
necessity^ the degree of complejrity, the practicahility^ ^o. 

The Committee should consist of men whose character might 
create confidence in the minds of the people. Much would depend 
on this confidence. It should also have in possession knowledge 
sufficient to consider in detail the elements in the success of manu¬ 
factures, and on which consideration it should arrange the different 
manufactures that it would attempt in order of time. Here it 
becomes necessary to say a few words in referrence to Mr. Butt's 
view expressed in his “ Monopoly of Salt in India,” imblished in 
this Journal. Far be it from me to defend a measure which tends 
towards so much mischief as has been well shown by him. But 
what 1 wish to be understH^'od is this, that the present conditions,, 
beoause of tbe Govemmeut'^monopoly, are not so unfavourable as 
to render even attempts towards the manufacture of glass, soap,.. 
^., hazardous. No doubt the monopoly of salt makes the alkali 
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soda practically iuacceBsible to us. But of the eight different 
kinds of glasses comprised under glass manufacture soda enters 
into the composition of three only, those of glasses in use in 
nrdinary life. The remaining five, which consist of all glasses for 
scientific purposes, require potash for their alkali. We have 
abundance of potash or wood-alkali in our woods. As for the 
soda-glasses, even some such course for their manufacture as is 
followed in China might, for the present, be more economical than 
importing them ready-made. In China they import cheap and 
broken glasses from foreign countries, and use them as raw material 
as the country is not rich in these. In soap inunufactnre also I 
do not think that we are much in want of the materials. For 
the ordinary country-made soaps, used in tlje laundry, are exceed¬ 
ingly cheap, but they go through so little process that they almost 
look like lumps of crude material. Nothing needs, therefore, 
deter us from attempting those manufactures. At the same time, 
along wit!) our attempts, representations should be made, as occa¬ 
sion arrives, to the Government not only for this burden, in the- 
shape of salt monopoly, but for any other that might be seen to 
be placed on manufactures, and representations under such circum¬ 
stances must liave the greatest weight with the Government. 

3rd, Thu^ a few pernotia he selected to be sent to £urope for being- 
trained in the details of the manufactures. 

Provision should bo made that the money spent in this way 
might return to the capital. In Japan the Government sends a 
few persons every year to Europe or America, but these persoifs 
are required to subscribe to a condition that they will repay 
the sum which the Government will have spent for them in 
twenty years after their return. Some such method might be 
adopted. 

4th. That manufactories he established under the management of 
those persons on their return with the capital at the hand 
ff tire Committee. ^ 

From the nature of the case it xi not possible that manulho 
tories thus established would be sufficient to meet all our wants 
but all eflbi'ts should be made to make them as models and 
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^exanmles, bo that they might serve as centres radiating spirit of 
onteiprise on the neighbouring places and the people. 

Individual efforts could scarcely do what is involved in my 
•suggestions. Combined efforts can certainly accomplish it Bat 
what are the chances for the latter 1 “ Thero is not a more 

•accurate test for the progress of civilization than the progress of 
the power of co-operation,” is the remark of a great philosopher. 
If, then, it is true that we are advancing in civilization, it is true 
•also that we are acquiring more and more the power of co-opera¬ 
tion. Do not facts bear it out ? 

Was it not through this co-operation that Dr. Makeudra Lai 
•Sirkar, thanks to him, succeeded in founding that great national 
Institution, the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Scisnca ¥ 
It has the grand object of largely afibrding to men of science 
means for original investigation and research, and oj)portnnitie8 
for diffusing their knowledge among the mass. Thanks, also, are 
•due here to Sir Kichard Temple, for his help, in various ways, was 
^reat in the realisation of this project. 

Then, again, let us look to the success of the Indian Association 
in their attempts to unite the people of India in common political 
interests. The Association is, comparatively, a recent one, but in 
spite of the short period during which it has been acting,' the 
success is very marked. Much is due to the strenuous exertions 
of Mr. Surendra Kath Banerjee (may we imitate him in his 
•energies). It is evident, however, if there were not a geneml 
spiiit of co-operation individual energy could not have done much. 
, The Sarvajanik Shava in Bombay, the Indian League, the 
Hindu Family Annuity Fund in Calcutta, and many other insti¬ 
tutions might be brought forward in evidence of this power of 
co-operation. If, then, this power has enabled us to join even in 
•enterprises having no directly selfish motive, why do we not join 
in that noble and at the same time speculative enterprise of 
introducing the European manufactures into our country 'f In- 
ffammable material alone is not sufficient to produce fire; a spark is 
necessary. That we are capable of such an action is not enough ; 
something must convert thoVpotential to the active. Some )iersoii 
•or persons are in fact wauted to act as the spark—as that some¬ 
thing. 
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Th« first condition of such a man is that he shonld be extra- 
•ordinarily imbued with the importance of this object. Thus 
saturated with his object, with sufficient euergi^ and some per- 
•suasire power, he may well draw numbers round him. That is 
the way in which new movements take their origin, lie, of all 
-others, is more likely to be impressed with the importance of what 
I have said, who has been in England, where at each step is forced 
before us the contrast between a comparatively nou-iodustiial 
country as ours, and a highly industrial one as this is, where being 
in streets of cities, one involuntarily echoes the words of Napoleon 
that the English are a nation of shopkeepers, and where alone he 
eees clearly how ultimately on those shops rests England’s great¬ 
ness. It is a happy thing that the number of such |)ersons is on 
the increase. Happier still, that wc now find among us here a 
.gentleman who has come with the sole purpose of learning the 
details of a particular manufacture. 1 welcome him the most 
•cordially, as the services of men like him being ready at band, 
Joint enterprises of the kind 1 have mentioned may be braught 
about sooner, and when are so, may be set on work at once. 

Having then said what we should do and who should take the 
lead in it, 1 now conclude by saying that if ere long we see the 
initihlive made through some of our countrymen on their return 
from England, we shall have reason to think that our English 
visits have resulted in something really great. 

M. N. Banerjea. 

Xing’s College. 


THE BETHUNE SCHOOL. 


The annual distriUution of prizes to the pupils of the 
Beth line School, Calcutta, took place early in March, at the 
school premises, Cornwallis Square, in the presence of a large 
■audience. The J^archioness of Kipon had been expected to 
preside on the occasion, but she wy unable to attend owing 
to indisposition. In the absence of Lady Eipon, Lady Garth 
•di8tribute<l tlm prizes. The Keport of the School was read 
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by the Hojj. Secretary, Mr. Maiiomohuu Ghose, and it con¬ 
tained the following account of the studies of the pupils;— 
“The Bethuue School was re-organised in August, 1878, on 
the amalgamation of the old Infant School with the Adult 
Boarding Establishment, originally founded in 1873, through 
the exertions of Lady Phoar and Miss Akroyd. One of the 
first fruits of this re-organization was that a pupil of the school, 
Miss ICadumbini Bose, succeeded in passing with great credit to 
herself the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta Univorsity. 
ITpon this, the Government of Bengal, on the recommendation 
of the Director of Public Instruction, sanctioned the establish¬ 
ment of two collegiate classes in the school, with a view to 
enable the successful candidate to continue her studies up to the 
First Arts Standard of the University, and at the same time 
granted hei‘ a junior scholarship of rs. lo a month, tenable for 
two years. She continued to be the only pupil in the collegiate 
class until the beginning of 1880, when another young lady, 
having also passed the Entrance Examination, was admitted in 
the school with a view to study in one of the collegiate 
classes. At the late First Arts Examination of the Calcutta 
LTniversity, held in November last, Kadumbini Bose alone 
appeared as a candidate from this institution, and it is a great 
satisfaction to tlie Committee to lind that she has successfully 
passed. Since then, upon the recommendation of the Committee, 
and of the Director of Public Instruction, and with a view to 
encourage as far as possible education among Hindoo ladies^ 
JELis Honor the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to sanction 
the establishment of two senior scholarships of rs. 25 and rs. 20 
each, one of which will be 2 )aid to Kadumbini Bose, on condition 
of her prosecuting her studios up to the B.A. Standard of the 
University. The success of this young lady and another from 
the Free Church Institution, at the recent First Arts Examina- 
tion, induced the Dii’ector of Public Instruction and the Com¬ 
mittee to recommend the formation of two further college 
classes, witli a view to ei^ble those two young ladies to continue 
their studies for another Wo years, and to api)ear eventually at 
the B.A. Examination of the Calcutta University. The Com¬ 
mittee have much pleasure in announcing that this proposal has- 
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teen favourably entertained by the Government of Bengal, and 
that the appointment of an additional lecturer for the collegiate 
classes bas just been sanctioned.” 

After referring to changes in the management of the 
institution; and to the experienced 

Schoolmistress from England to fill the position of Lady 
Superintendent, the Keport continues :— 

“The Committee had hoped that this lady •would bo in a 
position to take charge of the school from the beginning of the 
present year; but difficuldes of a formal nature have un¬ 
fortunately delayed her appointment, in consequence of •which 
they fear that she may not arrive in Calcutta, at any rate, before 
the middle of next month (April). 

“ The Committee are glad to report that, in spite of the dis¬ 
advantages \Ludcr which the school has thus laboured during 
the greater portion of last year, the result of the annual ex¬ 
aminations has, on the whole, boon very satisfactory. In the 
first year collegiate class, Miss Ellen P’Abreii, has acquitted 
herself very creditably, more especially in English literature, in 
•svhich her aiiswcTS—to use the language of the Examiner—•wrere 
‘such as would do credit to a Bachelor v{ Arts.’ As regards 
the School Dt'parlinont, two girls have passed the Entrance 
Examination of the Univf rsity, one of whom, Xamini Sen, has 
been jdaced in the first division, and the other, Sabarna Probha 
Bose, in the second division. The former has not-only obtained 
a first-grade scholarship, but has attained a higher place in the 
list of succ(‘ssful candidates than has ever been reached by any 
lady in Bengal. 

“ In the low'or classes, the animal examinations were last 
year conducted by BaUoo Shib Chunder Gui, M.A., Professor of 
the Sanscrit (Jollege, assisted by another gentleman, to both of 
•whom the thanks of the Committee are <lue. According to the 
report of these g^lemen, the general result of the examinations 
is highly creditaole to the pupils, as w.«ll as to the teachers. 

“ The number of pupils, at prq/font on the rolls, is as high 
as it has evor been since the introduction of the present rate 
of schooling fee, viz., 131; of these 16 are boarders, and the 
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Lady Sui)eri&tendent reports that 4 more boarders are expected 
shortly. 

'' The Committee hail with great satisfaction this continued 
increase in the boarding establishment.’' 

The distribution of prizes then took place; and the 
following is the list of the prize holders :— 

“ 2nd year College Class—Kadiimbini Bose, senior scholar¬ 
ship. Ist year College Class, maximum marks, 400; Ellen 
D’Abreu—204. 1st School Class—Kamini Sen, Ist grade junior 
scholarship; Sabarna Frobha Bose, 2nd grade scholarship. 
3rd Class, maximum marks, 450 ; Hernomayi Debi, 284 ; Lila- 
bati Mazumdar, 245. 4th Class, maximum marks, 400; Hem- 
probha Bose, 363 ; Shoralata Chattorjee, 264 ; Pramila Sen, 258. 
5th Class—maximum marks, 340 ; Jibun Bala Ohoso, 290; 
Shosliila Basi, 286; Rajosh Mittra, 280. 6th Class—maximum 
marks, 200; Somo Bala Qhose, 163; Sooshila Bose, 131; 
Surangini Beb, 120. 7th Class—maximum marks, 60 ; Sharut 
Sundarl Banerjeo, 58; Kadambiui Mitter, 28 ; Kirau Coomari 
Bose, 57 ; Mrinali Bose,57. 8th Class—maximum mark.s, 20 ; 
Sbooradhahi Pal, 20; Shoshila C'hatterjee, 20; Monisha Tagore, 
20; Joogul Kishori Sen, 20; Boorgomoni Mookeriee, 19; 
Mrinalini Butt, 19.” 

The Lieutenaul-Goveniur, who was present on this 
occasion, and some of the guests inspected the school 
premises at the close of the proceedings. 


GOING TO THE FAIR IN BEIIAR. 

Bankipvr, April \ilh, 1881. 

On the 12th of April my little daughter reported to me from* 
her ayah’s information that a fair—a mHa —w<a8 to be held that 
afternoon on the Binapt*^ road, and added all the embellishing 
details which a child alwaj^ connects with a fair, whether here 
or at home. Life in the Mofussil ajBFords little variety of amuse¬ 
ment for children, so the petition of the haha’-tok was granted,. 
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and at five o’clock, in the still hot west wind, wo started along 
the road which joins Bankipdr and Dinapur for the place of the 
m&la. We were late, and found the broad avenue which shelters 
the greater part of our route thronged with returning sight 
seers, most of them naturally on foot, but others using all Behar 
possibilities of locomotion. Most plentiful were of course the local 
ekiias —little two-wheeled carriages, of which the striking feature 
is the meeting of the shafts on the horse’s back. There is often 
a canopy to screen the passengers from the sun, and very fre¬ 
quently much care is bestowed on the decoration with paint and 
tinsel of horse and carriage. Several ekhas which we passed 
had wLite horses gaily trapped with gold and tinsel, with a red 
cloth fastened from the curb chain to the girth. The ehka is 
quite a dandified carriage—it has bells and generally a good 
horse—so that it rattles along in a brisk self-assertive manner, 
yexy different from the serious and heavy progress of the “ ticca 
gharry.'^ Of these useful and uncomfortable conveyances, most 
resembling boxes on wheels, wo met many, and so too of bullock 
carts—both kinds of carriage rivalling, for compact packing, a 
Naples votturo hired for a holiday drive up the Chiaja. I saw 
one bullock cart so full that a child of some eight years had to 
sit (‘he did it evidently in fear and trembling) on the j^oko to 
keep the cart from tilting up. It was a source of pleasure to 
see tlie almost universally good condition of the bullocks—a 
sure sign of a plentiful harvest. Wheu wo reached the Deega 
bridge over the Patna canal, which here joins the Ganges, we 
found a great crowd assembled, for hero two streams of way-, 
farors left tho main road and poured along the banks of the 
canal. Hero, too, we met three elephants, numerously, if not 
heavily laden with well-dressed natives and their children. 
About a <paarter of a mile beyoud this bridge was the fair. It 
was hold iu the thick shade of a mango grove, but by the timo 
we reachod it most of the stalls were empty and tho buyers were 
already en route for jaomo. The inevitable merry-go-round was in 
full revolution as^sual in Indian fairs, ^’caking and threatening 
destruction to its ridors, neither more n^r less than I havo always 
seen it. (h’oaking and tottering are perhaps a part of tho pice 
worth of pleasure, for they are always included. In one part of 
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the fair sat a circle of singers, who attracted attention by much 
tinkling of metals and rocking of their bodies. We saw no 
otllier amusements, and (probably because we were late) we 
found very few stalls at which to buy fairings. We made our 
way through the civil crowd to a row of extremely dusty sales¬ 
women, sitting along one side of an indescribably dry dusty 
dingy cloth, on which wore exposed an extraordinary collection 
of articles. I hope you will agree with mo that they were 
extraordinary, if you havo the patience to road what we pur¬ 
chased at the rata of one x'ice per toy. JEti passant I may 
remark that I did not bargain, and that the stall-keepers did 
not show any disposition to overcharge, even under the some¬ 
what unusual circumstances of dealing with English children. 
Here is a dcscrijition of our jiurchases, each of which cost one 
pice, i.e., somewhat less than a half-penny :— 

1st. A necklace of two rows of earthen beads covered with 
tinfoil, and strung at half-inch intervals on a dark green cotton 
cord. A tin rattle, quite a neat little toy, and highly 

captivating to baby ears and fingers. Probably it was made 
out of tbe tin lining of some “English box.” ibf?. A stick 
about twelve inches long, neatly covered with variously coloured 
bands of embossed tinfoil. The pleasure siqiposed to*be 
afforded by such sticks I have never understood. The}' seem 
typical of tho dull and torpid childhood of petted native 
children. There is nothing to bo clone with them but buy them 
and look at thorn. Ath. A flaming sword with rod and silvered 
sheath complete. It appeared to bo made of slips of a leaf of 
tlie Till palm. oth. A Avatchman’s rattle^ making a hideous but 
exeeodingly loud noise, Gth. A model of a rice grinding mill. 
nil. A round i»aper fan, Aviili its edges cut out accurately in a 
series of diamond holes, and having a coloured desigu within.— 
How all those things can bo made for their selling xu’iec is to 
me an unanswerable riddle. Labour is certainly tJieaii, but 
tinfoil and tin, cotton and wood, are not to bo had without 
payment. ^ 

The resources of the ff\jr having been exhausted, we turned 
tow^ards homo. We were, as in going, again struck by the 
happy, comfortable look of tho peoide w'e met or passed. They 
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were almost without exception fully dressed in dhuti (a long 
cotton cloth), and a close-fitting jacket. The air of festivity and 
enjoyment was universal. Certainly the Boharis are a far more 
cheerful race than the melancholy Bengalis. There was much 
singing to be heard, and many groups of gossips sat resting by 
the dusty roadside. Wo passed, too, several liq^uor shops, the 
only thing we saw to regret in our little excursion into native 
life—not that we saw anj’ intoxication, but wo knew that the 
spaces around the shops Avhich wo saw filled with what might 
be harmless thirsty travellers would certainly later on in the 
evening turn out many a candidate for a “lock-up”—for 
amongst the Beharis are many drunkards. 

It was interesting to sec in the hands of the way-farers what 
fairings had been bioughi from tho moia. Many women had 
bundles of grain in cloths on their liends- hundreds, of all ages 
and both sexes, can it'd eacJi a little mat punkah, such as is 
used for blowing a lire ; many had toys such as u o had bought, 
and of oilier kinds, especially oi carlhon models (?) of animals 
coloured goi'goously and inap])ropriutcly with red and blue. 
Mnn^’^, women and men, carried Iheir children, uho in tlioir 
turn carried their toy purchases. Ono grouji of young men 
seqmcd absorbed in the nice carriage of a windmill, which 
would revolve as they w'alked if jiidiciously inclined to the 
breeze. Many u halt w’as mado at tho numerous stalls of 
sweetmeats and cakes wdiich were to bo found by tho roadside, 
and a great w'cll (our half-w ay house) was crowded with thirsty 
folks waiting to draw for themselves and (1 hope) for their good 
ponies and cattle. 

And 80 in the twilight, fast dtcpciiiiig into light, under the 
arching trees wo camo 1 a -K ; the i hildren full of tho sights they 
had seen and pleased w'ith their toys,—we enjoying that exhila¬ 
ration of feeling which springs from seeing large numbers of 
peoi)le happy and contented in a simple and innocent fashion. 

A. S. B. 
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MEETING OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


On Monday evening, May 2*>rd, a meeting of the National 
Indian Association was held in Ohandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, for discussing the question of Home Education for 
Indian ladies. Many English and Indian gentlemen and 
ladies were present, including Mr. and IMrs. J. B. Knight, who 
had lately arrived from Calcutta. Tlie chair was taken by 
Hodgson Pratt, Esq. The Chairman opened the proceedings 
by introducing Mr. C. N. Bannerjee, Deputy-Magistrate 
of Bengal, who had prepared a Paper on the subject of the 
evening. Mr. Bannerjee’s Paper forms the first article in 
this number of our Journal. It was listened to'with much 
attention and interest. 

At the conclusion of the Paper, Mr. Hodgson Pratt said 
that all present were greatly indebted to Mr. Banneijee for 
the valuable collection of facts which ho had placed before 
them, and for the fair and impartial manner in which he had 
treated the several difficult questions connected with the sub¬ 
ject. They met to-night for the jmrpose of conferring on those 
difficulties, and of considering how they should ho met. It 
■was quite unnecessary for English people to urge the import¬ 
ance of promoting this home education of Indian ladies upon 
their Indian friends. These latter were quite alive to the 
necessities of the case, and bad long made zealous efforts to 
promote this great object. Social clianges affecting the daily 
life of a nation and hereditary feelings and institutions always 
involved great opposition; and Euglisbraon* •ihould recollect 
how difficult it had beeii to carry social reforms in England. 
Until lately vast numbers of persons here objected to the 
education of the poor, and many even still objected to it. 
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There was similar opposition in England to the higher 
education of women, And to their being permitted to enter 
into learned professions. Indian friends should then not be 
discouraged, but they might feel assured that the cause of 
justice and equality of rights would ultimately triuinpli in 
India as well as everywhere else. Indian reformers were 
by no means wanting in the moral courage necessary to carry 
out changes, in spite of bitter opposition and misrepre¬ 
sentation. Among his pleasantest recollections of India 
were incidents showing the enlightened zeal of young men 
of the educated class or* behalf of female education, when 
such advocacy entailed persecution, and even violence. 
The National Indian Association only asked in what way 
they could aid the zealous efforts of their friends in India : 
help to solve the various questions which j)reseuted them¬ 
selves : whether Indian or English teachers were wanted; 
the subjects of education; age of the students; the possi¬ 
bility of overcoming the loss of time, strength and money 
involved in the effort to leach each household separately; 
the religious question or others. As regards the latter, he 
cordially agreed with Air. Jlanncrjeo in thinking that there 
need be no rivalry or opposition between the religious and 

secular teaching agencies. There was room, and there was a 

• 

demand for both. Ho denied that the secular education of 
( roveruuient schools in India, which under the circumstances 
of the ciise was unavoidable, had created scepticism. 
Eeligious feeling did not depend upon ignorance; and it did 
not follow that womeji would become sceptical when delivered 
from ignorance. In order to enlist female opinion in India 
on behalf of jjinalc education, English women might do 
much. They possessed qualities qf sympathy and patience, 
in which many Englishmen were* wanting. They would be 
able to bring about that greater social intercommunication 
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and syiijpatliy between the two races, which Englishmen 
were not. generally fitted to accomplish. They welcomed* 
heartily io-night Mrs. Knight, Joint Honorary Secretary to 
Bengal Branch of the Association, who had rendered such 
great Nervicc by her efforts to promote cordial relations 
between the two races in India, and wlio had gained the con¬ 
fidence and affection of so mail}’’ Indian women. They were 
rejoic(‘d to welcome her and her zealous coadjutor in this 
good woih, ]VTr. J. B. Knight. 

Colonel It. M. ^Macdonald, late Director of Biiblic Instruc¬ 
tion, Madras, referred to some of the difficulties with which 
the subject of female education in India is encompassed. 
One was tljo contempt with uliicli it was viewed when we 
took jn'sses.sion of tlie country. In early times some education, 
may have existeil, but wo have very little actual information 
on this subject. Xo doubt there had been brilliant instances 
of eduealion among women, but at any rate, when we came 
to India, female education uas at its lowest ebb. Another 
difficulty concerned the pciiod of school education. Mr. 
Bannerjee bad shown that the great majority of the pupils in 
schools are in the lower piimary stages, and tlii.s is not to be 
wondered at, as lAie age at which a girl u-sually can attend 
school is IVom six or seven to eleven, ft was impossible that 
during ' bat sliort time more than the. foundat ion of education 
could be I.iid. Coloind Macdonald cori-sidorcd tliai on this 
account, borne educatirm was particularly retjuired. Indian 
gentlemen mu.st to a certain extent decide what kind of 
teaching sliould bo given. They generally wislied it to be 
confined to the vernacular. He tliouglit they w'ere mistaken, 
but the. highest results w^ere not to bo immediately attained, 
and 01 le advantage of tlKs view Avas that it did not involve 
.sending teachers out from'^England. With regard to funds 
he noticed that at Calcutta the fees had not much more than 
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sufficed to pay the carriage hire. Yet Mr. Bannerjee thought 
«veu these fees too high. It was obvious that if the teachers’ 
salaries were not fully paid by the parents of the pupils, 
some one else must pay them, and an appeal had been made 
to the Parent Association for this object. Colonel Macdonald 
then referred to a meeting which had been held at his house 
at Madras, when Mr. Muthiisawmy Iyer read a paper, in 
which he expressed himself strongly in favour of the move¬ 
ment, as were also other native gentlemen present. But 
there was no enthusiasm about it, and the help of some lady 
was needed to organise the work. After some lime it 
appeared to him that the best hope was to ask Government 
to appoint an Inspectress of Schools, and to make it a part 
of her duty to organise sucli teaching. Fortunately Mrs. 
Brander, who had been Lady Superintendent of the Female 
Normal School, was willing to accept the post, and there was 
every reason to hope that her energy and knowledge would 
•carry out something of the same kind as had been so ailmir- 
ably carried out by iSlrs. Knight at Calcutta. The great thing 
was to get funds, so it was important to devise means by which 
money could be got for this object. 

Eajali llampal Singh spoke in praise of the liberal spirit 
■ of Mr. Bannerjee’s paper, lie considered that then; was no 
doubt that Indian ladies of former times had been very clover 
-and distinguislied for learning. He regretted the purdah 
system and felt that it ought to be removed. 

]Mrs. J. B. Knight having been asked by the Cliairniau to 
make some remarks, referred to her experience in Calcutta, and 
explained that want of money liad been the chief difficulty 
in cariying omt this kind of tcacliing. It would ])c always 
possible to find teachers on the si^ot if money were to be had. 
She thought that one advantage of this chbrt woiibl be that 
it would raise the tone of education in other Societies. ;Mrs, 
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Knight had found that the chief objection made against- 
Zenana teaching was that the teachers can give so little time 
for the ordinary subjects of education. She thought there¬ 
fore that as the teachers connected with this Association 
would give more time and teach more thoroughly, the general 
standard would be raised in all the Societies. Mrs. Knight 
concluded by speaking of the importance of offering en¬ 
couragement to the teachers in their work. 

Syed Sakhawat Hosein remarked that Mr. Bauerjee, whose 
paper he had heard with great pleasure, had not put forth the 
disadvantages attendant on female education. Nothing in 
the world is without disadvantages, and t-hiS matter is 
not an exception. Even education has its black side. After 
referring to the steady j)rogress that India has made and is 
making, the speaker said he trusted that the present genera¬ 
tion of Indian youths would discuss the (|uestion thoroughly. 
It was important to take the majorit}* into consideration. 
Character is formed greatly by circumstances, and every 
nation lias its own institutions. India has its institutions, 
and thus gives a particular character to its women. Now the 
tendency of female education would be to interfere with social 
manners and customs. It developed certain powers which 
might result in a revolt against existing institutions and 
mannens. I’hose thus educated would fight against such in¬ 
stitutions, and yet they could not guide themselves. India 
was not prepared to go through the same process of education 
as England, and even hero avc* saw that it did not bring only 
advantages. S3'ed Sakhawat Hosein said further that he was 
not oj)po.sed to a College and boarding institution for ladies, 
where a liberal education could be impar£bcl^to girls with 
minds sufficiently developed. But he was convinced that a 
little knowledge is a dangbrous thing. Mahomedan ladies 
were not fit for the bit of education suggested. He con- 
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sidered that home education should be left to fathers, brothers 
and husbands; and even in the College he would desire that 
religious prejudices should be respected, and the jturdeJi, 
system luaiulained. 

Mr. Jitendra Nath Banerjee observed that notliing was so- 
important as the question under discussion. If India was to 
be a great nation, English education must go on. English 
education had been the principal instrument of progiess. It 
had caused men in India to advance with giant strides. But 
the majority of women were left in ignorance. Pernicious 
institutions prevailed. The Zenana and early marriages 
served to counterbalance all beiificial effects, and in spite of 
all eflbris rit improvement these threw society back to its 
former condition. Missionaries had conduced to education, 
and for a short time had made fair progress, but they com¬ 
bined religion with literature, and a suspicion arose that they 
were interfering with religion. Thus they grew unpopular, 
and tlieir noble efforts were impaired. Ilis opinion was tliat 
women should have secular ediieatioii, and then be supplied 
with materials from which to form their religious views. He 
was glad to say that female education was increasing, and 
that a School in Calcutta had been raised to the position of a 
College. 

Mr. U. Ih Dutl urged that what was wanted was noh- 
Christiaii instruction. The missionaries devoted less time to 
secular instruction than to religious, and teachers were re¬ 
quired who would give sound teaching on secular subjects. 
He instanced cases where families had become divided ou 
religious matters and sad disagreements had ensued. 

Mirza Peer feuksch said that he did not agree with the 
lecturer on o^ or two points. It ws important in his view 
not to mix up religion with iristruction. By doing this 
children are prevented from being sent to school. Large 
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numbers would send tbeir children if only secular education 
were given. Mahomedans would arrange for education in 
their own way. In India education had existed when the 
English where nowhere. 

Mr. J. B. Knight agreed with Colonel hfacdouald as to 
the want of enthusiasm among Hindu heads of families for 
promoting female education. He considered that on the 
part of the women themselves there may be a desire for it, 
and that the only way to respond to this is to provide it 
almost for nothing. 

jVIr. 'Ahsari TJddin Ahmad also referred to the time when 
the forefathers of those from India were .'ilmo.st in the same 
position as Europeans now. As to the best remedies of the 
present state of things, and liow to help those who were 
working for female education, he considered the advice of the 
lecturer good. TIic great difficulties were religious and social* 
He considered that JCnglisli people had not done their best to 
understand the notions of the people, and this was the essential 
thing. He would advise more patience. Mr. A. U. Ah mad 
spoke further of the education in the Zenana, which cannot 
possibly be known to those outside it. He did not agree that 
English was the only language to be tauglit. It was to be 
deplored that men in India now did not know their own 
languages thoroughly. He would recommend that the edu¬ 
cation of wonien sliould be left in the hands of the men. 
The men alone should be educated at first-. "J'he education of 
women would come later. 

Colonel Keatinge,V.C.,C.S.I., said that the question seemed 
to be whether the best course was being take^. Assuming re¬ 
ligious education to be good, was the amount i«?iparted enough 
to warrant the deterrent ii^fluences that it has exercised ? 

Rev. Mr. Bromhead observed that the reason for English 
education was that it provided such a store of information. 
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Vernacular education did not serve the purpose, as the books 
in the vernacular were not generally suited for education. 
His opinion was that the natives of India sliouM have their 
choice. Some might prefer religious teaching, others the 
eecular plan. Both these parties might be supplied, and 
Government might give aid to every phase of education that 
did good work. 

After a sliort reply from Mr. 0 . N. Ijaiierjee, the Chairman 
proposed a vote of thanks for his lecture, which was unani¬ 
mously carried, and with a vote of thanks to the (Jhair, the 
meeting closed. 


MEDICAL STUDENTS FliOM INI) A. 


The General Council of ]\Iedical Education aivl Kegis- 
tration have lately discussed the qucslioir as id whether 
medical students from India who had not taken -Latin in 
tKeir Matriculation Examination in India miglil ho admitted 
to professional examinations by the licensing bodies here, 
notwitlisfcanding this omission. Several esses of Barsee 
students in this position have come before the Executive 
Committee, and that Committee presente<l ii re])Oi‘t to the 
General Council suggesting that power should be given them 
to make exceptions in such cases, where the exception might 
seem reasonable, and that a rule should bo laid d<iwii for the 
future guidance of the Committee. The General Council, at 
the conclusion of their debate on this question passed a 
resolution as follows:—“That in cases where for some special 
reason candidpitcs for admission to p/ofessioiial examinations 
by the licensing bodies may not have been able to comply 
with all the recommendations of the Council as regards the 
•examination in general education and registration therein. 
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exceptions on principles to be fixed by the General Medic^ 
Council may be allowed.” It was then referred to the 
Executive Committee to prepare for the consideration of 
the Council draft rules defining the classes of cases in which 
exceptions might be properly allowed. The results of this 
discussion >vill 1 h3 considered satisfactory by Indian students. 
If their Matriculation Examinatiori “ fairly represents a good 
standard of general education equivalent to that required in 
this cuuutiy,” their case will probably be provided for by the 
forthcoming rules. Moreover, the Society of Apothecaries 
are now willing to arrange for a special examination in Latin 
for students who have not previously taken that subject. 
Thus the facilities for passing the Indian Medical Service 
Examination after a few months’ stay in England may be 
considered secured; but till the new rules are issued the 
matter will oot be as definitively settled. 


THE LEGHMS OF BHOPAL. 

PllOl* KSSOIl E. Ill- JF ATST.K, 
f Continued from i)age *‘102.^ 

Journey to Calcutta and Tour in JJh’tptiL —Having been informed 
Col. Thomson, the Acting Political Agent of Bhopal, that a 
Darbar would be held in Calcutta, in which the Duke of £din> 
burgh would be present, Sh^h Jehan Begum started, and arrived 
on the 2tith December, 18G9, in Calcutta, where she had on the 
29th an interview with the Duke and the Viceroy, both of whom 
were extremely polite to her. The darbar, osi. rather Chapter of 
the Star of India, took place on the Slst, on which occasion the 
Begum made the acquaiute^ce of the Governors of Bombay amd 
Madras, the Lord Bishop 5f Calcutta, and various other high 
functionaries. She visited the theatre, fort William, the nniseum,, 
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the mint, and witnessed the manoeuvres of the troops. On the 
iith January, 1870, the Duke of Edinburgh took his departure 
in a steamer with all the honours and salutes due to his rank. 
The Begum teas much pleased with the commerce, civilization, 
industry and wealth of Calcutta, which she left on the 15th Jan., 
reached Jubalpdr on the 17th, and arrived in Bh6p£l on the 5th 
February. The expenses of this trip, including the purchases of 
European goods and jewelry made in Calcutta, amounted to 
rs. 1,87,900. 

Now, the Begum paid visits to various places in her own 
dominions, commencing with Byrsyah, Nazyr&bad, Dybypdrah, and 
Syhor, being in the last mentioned place received by the Political 
Agent of Bhopal, who showed her the troops and the school. She 
received petitions, ordered wells to be dug, and trees to be planted 
in various places ; she even confiscated deficient and supplied full 
weights to the shopkeepers from the mint of Bhopal. She pro¬ 
vided the town of Bhup^l with an abundant supply of water by 
establishing several tanks. She also built a new suburb, to which 
she transferred the school, named “ The Madressah of the Prince 
of Wale.H.” The army of Bhujial was remodelled, in accoutrements 
and dress : and horses were substituted for the bullocks of the 
artillery. Having oV)scrved that on Sundays full leave was given 
in English oflBces, whilst in Bhopal only half a day was in vogue 
on Friday, the Begum ordered that henceforth all offices should be 
closed the whole day, and also the half-day-leave of various festi¬ 
vals to be commuted to whole days. Arrangements were also 
made fur coining rupees of better weight in the mint. The gref^t 
waste of wood, so injurious to the forests, which had hitherto 
been going on unchecked, was impeded by apjmintiug officials to 
control it. By the advice of the Political Agent of BhopUl, rs. 600 
arc now auniialiy assigned from the treasury for the maintenance 
of a hospital at Syhor. * As no regular survey had ever been made, 
one was now undertaken by British officers at a monthly expense 
of rs. 1,673, so tbe4f in 1871 correct mops of two whole and of two 
half Perguniiaj^s were produced, resulti^ in an increase of 54,811 
B^gahs, and consequently of revenues in comparison to the old 
erroneous survey. Tim Jaghirdtlrs *were likewise ordered to get 
their estates surveyed, so that their extent might be registered in 
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the books of the OoTeminent, and Fatwaris were instructed how 
to survey with the compass. The State printing office which had 
l>een established daring the reign of Sekander Begum was also 
placed on a more improved footing. Hospitals were founded, and 
45 physicians salaried by the State appointed at an annual expense 
of rs. 20,640. The military, revenue, and political departments 
also underwent various modifications and improvements, suggested 
to Sh£b Jehdn Begum by the state of the administration she had 
witnessed in the British dominions, and by her intercourse with 
English officials. 

It is customary to hold rejoicings and give repa.sts when 
children have completed their first perusal of the Qordn, the great 
dinner on that occasion being called Joshen nushrah and the I'ejoic- 
ings Shidi nushrah. Great expenses had been incurred by Qudas- 
yah Begum in celebrating this festival when Sekander Begum bad 
reached the just mentioned stage of her education. This custom 
had been observed also in the case of Shah Jehan Begum, as has 
already been observed above, and now she celebrated it tor her 
own daughter, Sultdu Jehan Begum, by giving repasts not only to 
her own relatives and Sirddns, but to all the civil and military 
officials of the State, to several English gentlemen, and lastly to 
all her loyal subjects, many of whom were also presented with 
robes of honour. The festivities began on the lOth April, 1871, 
and lasted till the end of June, with feasting, music, and illumina¬ 
tions, but their whole duration extended to ’>5 days, and the 
•expenses amounted to rs. 2,96,419. 

Second Marriage of SMh Jehan Begum .—On the occasion of the 
<larbar held in honour of the Duke of Edinburgh, when Sbdh 
■Jehdn Begum was in Calcutta, Ool. Thomson, the Political Agent 
of Bhopdl, told her that if she would marry again her consort 
might aid her in the administration of the State. At this inter¬ 
view also Col. J. Meade, the Goveruor-Generars Agent for Central 
India, happened to be present, and concurred with this advice. 
The Begum replied that according to her religion widows were not 
prohibited from rc-raarrying, but that she had ndt. yet considered 
the matter. After her return from Calcutta she arrived at the 
determination to marry a noble of good character and reputation, 
duly informing Col. Thomson, Political Agent of Bh6p51, who had 
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arrived in the town fur the Joshen of Sulttto Jebfin Begum. 

This officer reported the intention of the Begum to Lord Mayo,, 
who sejit a reply to the effect that no opposition to the re-marriage 
of the Begum would be made if it took place after consultation with 
the officials of the British Government. Accordingly ShUh Jeh&n 
Begum WHS by the unanimous consent of her nobles and the Poli¬ 
tical Agent married to a gentleman whom she hud herself selected, 
namely, Suyyid Sadyg Hasan Khan, in the presence of Muddr-ul- 
mah^ni Hdhel Bahadur Nayil-i Kyaset, of the Sheykh Zayn-ul- 
a’abedyn AVab the Qady of Bhopul, as well as other prominent 
officials. The Begum’s second consort is a Sayyicl with an authentic 
genealogy, a noble of high descent, a scholar and an author, skilled 
in the law, literature and other branches of knowledge, some of 
whose works h.'ivo been published. ITe is a native of Dehli, but 
domiciled slnci‘ a number of years in Bhupiil, where he was the 
Muiislii, i e.. Secretary to the late Sekandcr Begum, after whose 
demise he went on pilgrimage to Melckah, whence he again returned 
to Bhupji), after completing the historj^ of which—most probably 
the very work tliat served as our source for this paper, but bears 
the numo of tlic Begum for its author—ho obtained the appoint¬ 
ment of A’mlah, and duiing the reign of Shah Jehan, the present 
Begum, that of J^irector of Public Instruction, but lastly that of 
Munshi BrisJji, or Chief Secretary to the Begum herself, with the 
title of illyr Dal)M’ and Khan, in which capacity he gave the 
greatest «;<itisfacti(>n, but he had always been highly respected also 
by Sekander Begum. He is the son of the deceased Sayyid Awhid 
Bokhiiry Quniiiy and grandson of Sayyid Awlad A’ly Khan 
Bahadur Anwar dung, a noble of Hayclerabad, and a relative of 
the <locea.sed Auiyr Kabyr Nawab Ab-ul fath Khan Sharns-ul- 
amra Bahadur, uho was a relative of H.lf. the Nizam himself, 
and died in 1S62. at the age of ninety years, but his sons occupy 
also at present high positions at Haydcrabad. When Shah tTelidn. 
Begum’s luisbaud was Myr Dabyrhis annual emoluments amounted 
to rs. 4,731, at prespjit, however, the revenues of the Mo’tamad 
Almulifiiny daghir are enjoyed by him, which iealise rs. 24,000 per 
annum, and had -^psed to the State by the demise of Rajah Kishen 
Rdm on the (Uh October, ISCO. % 

The consort of Shah Jehau Begum made bis first appearance 
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in a public darbar on the lObh July, 1871) on which occasion she 
presented him with nine pieces of cloth, fire sets of jewelry, a 
honw, an elephant, a Palki, an umbrella, with various other things^ 
the whole being worth rs. 24,530. The darbar, in which her 
-consort thanked the Begum in a neat speech, terminated with hia 
departure, all the nobles forming a procession and accompanying 
him seated in great splendour on his elephant. As the Begum was 
anxious that her second husband should occupy the same position 
the first had held, she indited a khuritah, dated the 4 th February, 
1872, to Major William Willoughby Osborne, C.B., the Political 
Agent of Bhopal, to the following purport, that, “When her 
marriage to the deceased Bakhshi Bugy Muhammad Khilu Nusrat 
Jung had taken place, the following distinctions had been bestowed 
upon him by the British Government, namely, the title of Nawdb 
with the additional one of Nazyr-ud-daulab, a rube of honour 
from the Governor-General, a salute of 17 guns on arriving in or 
departing from the E’lagah of Bhopal, or on meeting English 
officials ; the offering of nuzzars by tbe officers of tbe contingent- 
force of Bhopal on the occasion of the investiture with the above 
mentioned robe ; tbe coming of the Assistant Saheb Bahadur from 
tbe station of Jehangirabad, a suburb of Bh«')pal, as far as the 
bridge named Puli Khan, by way of Estigbal, to meet the Begum's 
consort whenever he proceeds to pay a visit to the Agent of the 
Governor-General for Central India, and receiving the Munshi of 
the Agency of Bhopal at the Howarah gate; the paying of a 
visit to the consort by the just-mentioned Agent, as well as by 
the Political Agent whenever they arrive in or depart from 
Bhopal. All these honours shown to the first consort were at the 
request of the Begum to be granted also to the second, namely, 
the Sayyid Sadjg Hasan Khan Saheb Bahadur; this she con¬ 
sidered to be the more desirable, as some of her relatives who 
disapproved of the re-marriage of widows in their family, and 
considered this union derogatory, would, by seeing that the British 
•Government bolds her second Imsband in equal esteem with the 
first, change their opinion ; for which purpose the Begum had also 
gradually raised him to the station of her first consort by appoint¬ 
ing him to the office of second Nayib-i Ryaaat, or Lieutenant- 
Governor, that bad fallen vacant, and then bestowing upon him a 
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Jaghir with the prospect of conferring upon him several other 
distinctions.” A translation of this Khuritah was by the Political 
Agent forwarded to the Governor-General’s Agent in Central 
India, who sent it to the Viceroy. Mr. Cullen having been 
deputed with the reply to the above, arrived on the 14tb October, 
1872, in Bhupal, and held the next day a darbar in the Divdnk- 
hfinah of the Mahalaavay, or palace, which had specially been 
furnished with carpets and ornaments. All the Sirdars, nobles, 
relatives of the Begum, Jaghirddrs and high oflicials assembled on 
the occasion, the usual salutes were fired, and Mr. Cullen opened 
the darbar with compliments to the Begum as well as inquiries 
about her health, after which he handed to her the Khuritah 
complying with all her requests. 

Now, Shah Jehan Begum undertook a tour in her dominions, 
which she commenced by starting on the 24th December, 1871, 
from Bhopjil, after issuing strict orders to Iier retinue to pay ready 
money for everything needed during the trip, and never to take 
any article on credit, nor to borrow money. She progressed by 
easy stages, spent several days in every place of note, where she 
found most of her subjects living in peace and comfort, without 
any dread of extortionate Government officials : the few cases of 
mahversation brought to lier notice were speedily redressed and the 
transgressors punisliod. Arrangements for keeping the, roads in 
proper order and coustructiiig bridges were also made. 

In the month of May, 1870, Shiih Jehan Beguui scut some 
needlework of her own as well as of her daughter, SiiUlln Jehan* 
Begum, with various kinds of arms and articles manufactured in* 
Bhopal, as presents to the Duke of Edinburgh, in commemoration 
of his Indian tour; whereon His Highness sent from Loudon in 
return a number of costly textile fabrics, the portraits of the 
Boyal Family, two telescopes, and other jn-esents, with a letter 
dated the Cth November, 1871, expressing his thanlcs, and request¬ 
ing the accoi)tance of them. 

Shah Jehan Jieg^m in Juvenied iviih the Stai oj ^ndiu .—In the 
month of Augu^, 1872, the Political Agent informed the Begum 
that: her good and just administration, together with her zeal in 
promoting the welfare of her subject^ had been brought to the 
notice of the Queen by the Viceroy, and that she had therefore 
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ordered hhu to confer upon her the title of Knight Grand Oodi> 
mandcr of the Star of India with the insignia of the first degree, 
in a darbar to be held on the 10th November, 1B72. Accordingly, 
the Begum started on the 7th of the said month with her daughter,, 
chief courtiers and retinue, amounting to 270 persons, on her 
journey to Bombay, and arrived on the 10th by rail at the BycuUa 
station, where sJie was with the Political Agent of Biidp^I received 
by Jlr. Gonne, the Political Secretary, the Oriental translator, a 
few other Government ofiicials and native gentlemen. The Begum 
di’opped her I'eil over her face, and alighting from the car waa 
saluted by Mr. Osborne, who expressed his pleasure to see her, and 
asked about her imalth. Some troops of tlie 83rd European 
Infantry drawn up near the station presented arms, and the band 
played, whilst the Begum with her daughter and Mr. Osborne 
took their .seats in one carriage, and INlr. Gonue, Col. Osboine, the 
Adjutant of the Governor, and the Sirdars in other vehicles, and 
all drove to the bungalow of l\Ir. Limji IMiinokji, which the Begum 
had engaged it the rate of rs. I,oo0 per mensem. On the same 
day at 3 p.in. tlie Begum paid a visit to the Governor of Bombay, 
which I'.e icturned the next day. On the 11th also Lord North¬ 
brook, the ^'ic■croy of India, .arrived in the harbour of Bombay, 
and was on landing received by the P>ritish onicials and Indian 
princes witli the pro])er ceremonies and salutes, all accompanying 
him in iiroees.sion to the Oovenioi’s residence*, in the following, 
order:—1, The four-hor.se caniugo ot J.oi<l Northbrook; 2, the 
l^ahavajah of Gwalyar; 3, the Boguni; I, (he Kajah of Pywin. 
Whilst this cortege was jirogrossing the Uajah of Kolhapur passed 
before the Begiim\s carriage, but tlie European ofliccr wdjo had to 
superintend the due ortlei- of pre.sidence compelled the llajah’s 
conveyance to give way. After Lord Northbrook had reached hia 
destination .all the princes and officials di.sperficd to their residences. 
The multitude of the people crowded together on that occasion 
when the pr(>cessioii passed along the route, in the streets and 
windows, greatly astouislied the Bogum. On the 1.0th November 
she paid a visit to Lord Northbrook, and was met half way by the 
Chief Secretary ; she was accompanied by her daughter, Sultan. 
Jehiin Begum, with several of her Sirdars, all of whom presented 
their nuzzurs. The Begum asked Lord Northbrook about his, his 
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daughter’s, and the Queen’s health, and he replied politely ; then 
he informed her that he had on account of the badness of the 
weather determined not to hold a darbar ut Uuiballs, else he would 
have given her the trouble to attend ; but she replied that it would 
have given her pleasure to attend wherever required. He asked 
whether she had written her pilgrimage to Mekkah in English, 
but she replied that her mother had done so, and herself the 
history of Bhopal, neither of which had, however, been translated 
into English, but would after being translated be sent to him. 
Hereon, the Viceroy gave her with his own hands Attar and Pan, 
and sus])endod a garland of ilowers round her neck ; the same 
courtesy being performed to Sult.dn Jehan Begum by the Chief 
Secretary, and to the Sirdars by other officials. On her return 
Sh&h Jeh^u Begum met on the road her grandmother, Qudasyah 
Begum—with whom she appear.s never to have been on cordial 
terms—proceeding to the darbar ; as it had, however, already 
terminated, only a private interview with the Goveraor-General, 
in which the usual civilities were ex.chauged, took place. All this 
had no doubt been pre-arranged. 

As already mentioned above, the grand darbar of investiture 
with the Star of India took place on the 16th November in a great 
tent on the esplanade, each Knight Grand Commander being met 
on ]>is arrival by an under-secretary and shown to his robing tent, 
and then to the large pavilion, where also the knights of the second 
and third degree were assembled. After the darbar had been 
opened with the proper ceremonies and the Viceroy had taken his 
seat, an under-secretary informed the assembled meeting that 
this Chapter had been invoked by order of the Queen, for the 
purpose of investing the sovereign of Bhopal, Shah Jehan Begum, 
and the Honourable Sir John Stracbey with the insignia of the 
order. After the Begum had with the proper ceremonies been 
placed before the Viceroy, he ])ut the collar of the Star of India 
round her neck, and informed her that she had, by command of 
H.M. the Queen, been made Grand Commander of it ; whereon a 
salute of 19 guus was fired, and she was introduced to each Knight 
Grand Commander. Then she put ^er signature to the diploma, 
and returning to her seat, remained standing, whereon Bakhshi 
Hafer Muhammed Hasan Kb£,u, her standard bearer, waved it, 

F 5 
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and the secretary jironounced her title in a loud Toice, whereon the 
whole assembly, which had been standing, resumed their seats. 
Then the investiture of Sir John Strachoy, which was somewhat 
shorter, took place, and the darbar dispersed. The diploma of 
investiture presented to the Begum with the sign manual of H.M. 
the Queen was dated the .‘JOth May, 1872, and the 35th year of 
her reign. 

On the inth November the Viceroy paid a visit to Shah Jehdn 
Begum, when she presented to him with her own hands Attar and 
Pan. The Begum w’aa much pleased with the civilisation, but not 
with the climate nor wdth the people of Bombay, most of whom 
she considers to he godless, treacherous, and money-worshipping 
rogues. The fact of her having been not only cheated but also 
robbed—w’hich she, however, has the good taste not to mention— 
no doubt greatly contributed to give her a bad impression of our 
city; she does not even spare the priests connected with the 
mosques, most of whom she asserts to be addicted to innovation 
and idolatrous usages, which remark is quite natural from a lady 
whose husband is well knowui for his l*uritan Wuhhdby sentiments, 
which prevail in Bhopal also among the peojjle. On the 20th the 
Begum departed by rail to Surat and Ahmedahad, whore slie was 
received with due honours, and returned, after visiting all the 
localities worth seeing, to Bombay, where she arrived on the 25th, 
and learnt that all her baggage sent by rail to BLdpSI, in charge 
of Bakhshi Muhammad Plasan Xlniu, had taken fire at the station 
of Manwah, near Khundvah, entailing a loss of rs. r)-t,()55, which 
the Begum bore easily, except that of her diaries and other written 
documents, which pained her considerably. The Begnm com¬ 
menced her home journey on the J’Oth November by rail, and 
arrived on 7th December, 1872, in the town of Bhopal, after 
havings spent for the whole journey rs. 1'1,205. 

The Begum was also present in Calcutta at the end of 1875 in 
the darbar in which the Prince of Wales ’^vas invested with the 
Star of India. On that occasion she passed on her home journey 
through Benares, where Miss Carpenter happened to be present 
and paid her a visit, requesting her to allow her name to be 
enrolled among the Vice-Presidents of the “National Indian 
Association.” The Begum appeared to be pleased with thi^ 
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request, but referred Miss Carpenter to tbe Political Agent of 
Bhopal for a reply. The Begum is still one of the Vice-Presi¬ 
dents. When the great “Iini)erial assemblage”-was held, and 
H.M. the Queen proclaimed Empress of India, on the 1st January, 
1877, in Dehli, the Begum of Bhopdl was also present, and in 
Val Prinscp’s great picture of the Durbar Ifer Highness is repre¬ 
sented sitting immediately opposite the Viceroy, dressed in white 
and blue. 

On the 2nd November, 1878, tlio tliird child and second son 
of Her Highness the Sultan -rchaa Begum was born, which joyful 
event was celebrated with the festivities customary on such occa¬ 
sions. Qudasiah Begum, the great-grandmother of Her Highness 
is still alive, and a good deal of illfeeling subsists between them on 
account of tlic officials of the former, who are said openly to 
disobey the orders of the latter and to disregard the mediation of 
the Political Agent. 

Loyalty of the Iliyniu to the BrUinh Raj \—The devotion of 
Sultan Jeh.'in Begum towards the paramount power never flagged, 
and on the 21ht April, 1878, 11,H. placed her troops at the dis- 
])Osal of the British Government for service against Russia, but 
tbe .offer was declined : on the 10th October of the same year she 
again offered the services of her troops of the Bhopal Battalion for 
employment in Afghanistan ; those of the Bhopal Battalion were 
accepted, and it marched oii the 2.3th November, 1878. Many of 
the guards in the station of Sehoro have been furnished since that 
date by Her Highness’s troops. 

The Nawab, consort of Her Highness, devotes himself to im¬ 
proving the government of tiie Slate and the execution of jmhlio 
works of utility, so that great progress has been made in the 
cleanliness and lighting of the city of Bhopal. We had already 
occasion to allude to t4ie literary attainments of the Nawab 
consort Sayyid Sady" liasan Kluin in the paragraph on the 
“Second Marriage oVShah .Tehan Begum.” lie is a good Arabic 
scholar and a Wahluiby, or ruritan, iii hjs religious sentiments ; 
heu'^e the hatrei' of those against him who have not yet learnt 
what toleration is, and snuff terrible ifisfortuncs in the promulga¬ 
tion of opinious which they consider to bo hetorodux, liciicc the 
•letter published uu tho2drd February, 188U, in The Tiiws of Jndia 
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of Bombay, acoosing him of publishing two or three books " in 
&rour of Wahhabyism tending to mischief and rebellious excite* 
ment in the Moslem world.” Considering the high position and 
well known loyalty uninterruptedly manifrated by the rulers of 
Bhopal towards the British Government, any insinuations of 
intentions harboured by them to brew mischief or disturbances 
must be considci'ed only as base calumnies. Both the Begum and 
her consort have, as already mentioned above, performed the 
pilgrimage to Mekkab, and Her Highness has this year subscribed 
rs. 20,000 towards the improvement of the water supply for that 
city ; most probably also other rocnibers of the Bhopal royal 
family will contribute to that work. The railway for which the 
Begum is providing most of the ca))ital will bo a length of ninety 
miles, extending from the G.T.F. Bail way at Hosungabad to Schore 
(Syh6r). 

The source from >\luci) this aeei>iiiit has heeii compilctl, by Professor K. 
Kehatsuk, is a Persian work, lithogra])}ic(l at Kun])iir (Cawn]>oor) in JS7'h 
under the title of Ttijuhiijbdl, Tdrtjhh-i lilni/xU, “Diadem of piospenty, 
history of Ph'tpal.” H.H. Sukamler Hcgiini hail eoHeetod materials for 
this work, Mhich was left untiiiislieil ^^hcll she died on the SOtli Octoher. 
1868, but lior daughter. H.H. Sh.'di .Ichiin Pcguin, brought it to coinplctioii- 


EDUCATIONAL EXHIIUTION AT LAIIOBE. 

A valuable collection of educational appliances and school 
requisites was arraugod early iji March last by Mrs. David 
Boss, at her home at Lahore, for the inspection of teachers 
and all interested in education. Mr. Dick, of the Govern¬ 
ment Training College, kindly undertook to be present on 
each of the four evenings that the exhibition was open to 
explain the working and uses of the various articles. Mrs. 
Boss had obtained theS.e specimens of apparatus from England. 
The collection included maps, globes, cases of minerals, cards 
for object lessons, models of school i’uruiluio, Kimlcrgaiicu 
apparatus, a Tellurium, drawing models, books, &c. Thai 
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teachers of • the various schools visited Mrs. Koss’s house on 
this occasion, and great benefit must have been derived from 
the suggestiveness of the exliibition. Such efforts to stimu¬ 
late improvement of metliods of teacliing cannot fail to be of 
the greatest value, and it is to be Avished that they might 
become frequent in India. A similar kind of exhibition took 
place last year at Madras, arranged by Mrs. llrandc]’. Inspec¬ 
tress of Schools, and it led to the formation of a Loan Society for 
apjmratus, pictures, of .vhich the managers of the dilferent 
schools were able to avail tliemselves by payment of a fixed fee. 


Ilis Ilighne.s^, the Maharaja (luikwar of Ihiroda has sent 
I’rofessor ^loiiier "Williams rs. l,t»00 as a second donation to 
the funds of the t )xford Indian Institute, and the 'well-known 
leader of the Calcutta Adi llnihma Saimlj, Labu Debeudra 
Nath Tagore, has just contributed JC.'iO to the same object. 
The building is to be erected in the best and most central 
site in Oxford, at one end of Lroad Street, near the Bodleian 
Libra ly. 


Kajali Sonrindro Mohuii I’agore, Mus. Doc., C.I.E., has 
presented to the (.'ornmittec of the National Indian Association 
copies of IIh? following of his works :— 

• The Tell I’l'iucijial Avatmas of the lliiidus;"’ “The 
Kiglil Ib’incipal Ihitiiis of the Hindus;” “A lew Specimens 
of Indian Songs ; " Fifty I'unes comju’sed and set to music ” 
(liy the Itqjah; ; a'translation of the drama of “ Yeni- 
Samhara NaLaka^(The Binding of tlie Braid), by Bhatta- 
Narayana (an ancestor of tlic Tagore family); a Sanskrit work 
by Bhatta Il^layudha (a later anccsttn’ of the Tagore family). 

The Committee, on the icce.ipl of Hicnc interesting works, 
l>asscd a resolution conveying a vJtc of thanks to the learned 
author for his valuable prcseul. 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The followitig fyontlemon -w ore called to the iJar on May 
11th. Mr. Ahsan TJdclin Ahmad and Mr. H. Lutfor Eahman 
(Inner Temple), and Kumar Gojondro Narayan, of Coocli 
Behar (Middle Temple). 

Mr. E. B. Chalterjee (Lincoln’s Inn) and Mr. M. D. Dadysett 
(Middle Temple) have passed the Examination in Roman Law, 
held at the Inns of Court in Easter Term. 

Mr. Phanibhuslion Mulcerji, of Dacca, stood first in the 
recent Class Examination in Chemistry at University College, 
London, and the Gold Medal for that subject has been awarded 
to him. 

Mr. Tamiz Uddin Mahomed and Mr. A. L. Sandel have 
passed the second M.B. Examination in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Mr. Mahomed Ismail Khan has received a Certificate of 
Honour in Surgery in University College, London. 

Mr. Tahrir Uddin Mahomed has joined the Middle Temple. 

Mr. M. K. Deva has passed the Preliminary Examination 
for the Bar, and has joined the Inner Temple. 

Arrivals ,—Syed M. Nabi Ullah and Syod M. Haboeb Ullah 
(Allahabad), for Law. Mr. Pramath Nath Roy (Beorbhoum), 
•for Medicine. Mr. Khan Chund (Umritsur) for Theology, on a 
visit to England. Mr. Praniji Ilormusjee (Bombay) with his 
wife and three sons. Mr. H. E. Banat and Mr. D. R. Wadia 
(Bombay) for the Indian Medical Service. Mr. R. D. Sethna 
(Bombay), for Law. Miss Annie Shunmugum and Miss 
Henrietta W. Bernard, teachers in tho Government Female 
Normal School, Madras, for the study of ^schools and educa- 
. tional systems. Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, on a visit to England. 

Departwe .—Kumar Gojendro Narayan, Barr|^stor-at-law, for 
Coooh Behar. 
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HOME EDUC'ATION EOJl INDIAN LADIES. 

Tlie interesting Taper on Home Education for Indian 
Ladies read Dy ^Ir, C. N. Dauerjee at a meeting of the 
National Indian Association, lield on May 2.‘)rd (rei^orted in 
the* Journal for last month), and the discussion "which fol¬ 
lowed it, show that the time has come when the various 
questions connected ^\itli female education in India demand 
increased attention. These questions intimately concern the 
future of native society, and it is most im]iortant that they ^ 
should he practically considered, in order that a wise solution 
may be arrived at. Air. Dancrjee claimed for the ladies of 
India, on the ground of their intellectual capacities evidenced 
in the past and the i)resent, that facilities for instruction 
should be more largely accorded them. The opinions of the 
native gentlemen j^-esent at the meeting varied on some 
points with those of the Lecturer. Xhere were those Avho 
thought that the education of women might well be left to go 
on as in the past, under family al-rangements and through 
^internal resoufees, and who looked on the whole discussion as 
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the majorily seemed to agi’ee with Mr. 
Bffherje^ thal».,ilr ja desirable that increased educational eifbrts 
on dian ladies should be made and encouraged. 

Now, in the present state of education for men in India, 
it seems essential that some degree of Western teaching, 
whether imparted through English oi- throiigli the vernacu¬ 
lar, should be included in female education. It is not dis¬ 
puted that a certain amount ot instruction is generally given 
to women of thg upper classes in India, and doubtless such 
instruction is not uusuited to their position and duties. And 
the subject has certainly its two sides. There is a kind of 
graceful completeness in the ordinary lilc of the Indian lady^ 
with its by no nieans unhajijiy seclusion, and its circle of 
limited but hereditary ami alfectionale interests, which ought 
not unnecessarily to be disturbed. But it is an iinmistake- 
able fact that English education for men is spreading more 
and more widely in India, and while it is to be lioped that 
Oriental learning will still hold a liigh and permanent place 
in tlie country, yet there is eveiy jn-obability that Western 
ideas will become more and more influential. Under these 
circumstances it appeaivs impossible, and, were it possible, 
imdesirable, that the minds of Indian ladies should continue 
to cling to forms of tlumght wliicli arc no longer ac¬ 
cepted by their fathers, husbamls and brothers. The line 
of education for the imm of any country cannot fail to 
carry with it sooner or later that of the women of the same 
country. Companionship requires at least a general harmony 
of ideas, and, in regard to the care and education of children, 
agreement of aim between parents is indispensable, if any 
good results are to be attained. A tendency therefore-'set in 
which cannot be ignored; the stream having cliosen a new bed 
for its course. Western ec ucatioii must be allowed to influence 
not only the men, but also the women of India. 
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The practical subject before the meeting of May 23rd 
was, whether an attempt which has been begun at Calcutta on 
the part of the National Indian Association to provide efficient 
lady teachers* for instructing Indian ladies in the ordinary 
subjects of education, through the vernacular, on a settled 
scale of fees, is likely to receive increased support. Grirls’ 
Schools are becoming more and more popular as the restric¬ 
tions of caste relax ; but the age at which most girls are still 
taken away from school in India hinders their gaining more 
than the mere rudiments of learning, and even these rudi¬ 
ments are soon forgotten 'ii the secluded life which follows 
the few freer years. In order to assist young ladies—mostly 
married—who arc no longer at school, or who may not have 
been allowed to attend it. Zenana Missions were many years 
ago established, and the ladies of these agencies have, as 
Mr. C. N. Banerjee showed, been welcomed in an increasing 
number of families, and their friendly eflbrts have been much 
appreciated. The Bengal Committee of this Association 
obser\"ed, however, that as the Zenana teachers are bound to 
employ a part of the short time at their disposal in religious 
instruction, the teaching in other subjects often proves slight 
and fragmentary, and they found also that there are families 
where the head of the household would much prefer that no 
interference with religion should take place. Indeed, in many 
houses teachers are not admitted on this very ground. The 
Committee, therefore, believing that a large and intelligent 
class were not satisfied by the available agencies, organised 
two years ago a system of Home Teaching of an unsectarian 
character, and theAvork, though on a small scale, has been 
carried on satisfactorily, and with the, entire approval of the 
heads of the families concerned. The plan has simply been 
to supply capable daily governessei, who, at fixed fees and on 
stated days, attend the pupils at home, instructing them, by 
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a graded course, in such subjects as Arithmetic, History, 
Geography, Domestic Needlework, &c., with the aim rather 
of cultivating mental faculties than stimulating mere acquire- 
menti and at the same exercising a kindly and helpful personal 
influence. The part undertaken by the Committee, which is 
composed of Hindu, Alahonimedau, and English members, is 
to select capable teachers (who are to be thoroughl}'' acquainted 
with the vernacular), and to exercise general, supervision, by 
receiving the fees, paying out salaries, conveyance hire, and, 
in fact, to do what is necessary in regard to organisation. 

This system will probably not be confined to the Bengal 
Branch of the Association. In the prospectus issued by the 
Madras Branch (re-printcd in this Journal) one of the objects 
stated is to encourage female education by scholarship grants 
and also “ by employing ladies to visit native families, and 
impart useful instruction, without interfering in any w'ay with 
religion.” We are informed that seveial leading Hindu 
gentlemen at Madras have expressed interest in the matter. 
If the plan proves successful at Calcutta and Madras, it might 
be taken up in other places. At Bombay, doubtless, owing 
to the activity of the Barsees, and their Irecdom from caste 
prejudices and from the Zenana system, education for girls is 
somewhat freely provided, but there- must be many Parsee 
ladies who would be glad of assistance in study at home; and 
in the Mahommedan and Hindu families, there might be a 
large field for the teachers, if the authorities in these families, 
are inclined to co-operate in the arrangement The success 
of the limited attempt at Calcutta, and the ascertained opinions 
of many native gentlemen in England u<^d in India, lead to 
the expectation that if conducted with care and judgment, 
there may be a large demand in the future foi ^such teaching 
as thia Association could 'jielp to procure. 

If, however, the efl'ort is to succeed two things are indis* 
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pensable. First, sufficient funds; secondly, a steady support 
■on the* part of Indian heads of families. With regard to 
money, it is intended that by the payment of fees at a fixed 
rate, the arrangement should later become self-supporting. 
But the indifference that is only gradually being overcome in 
regard to female education will make it difficult at present 
for the wliole expense to be met by fees, and the conveyance 
for the teachers, which cannot be avoided on account of the 
distances and the climate, is a serious addition of cost. In 
starting the work, therefore, a little assistance in money is 
needed. In the case of i ;ost educational institutions, some 
preliminary help is sought, and men’s education in India 
has been largely subsidised not only by Government, but 
through private liberality, so why should that of women be 
expected to make its way unaided ?—But the second require¬ 
ment that we have mentioned is more important still. It is 
that Indian heads of liimilies should supjiort the movement. 
As the Chairman, IMr. Hodgson Pratt, observed on the occa¬ 
sion of !Mr. C. N. Baneijee’s lecture, the Committee of the 
National Indian Association only ask in what way they can 
aid the efforts made in India, and meet any educational 
demand that exists. They have no wish to dictate or decide 

in the matter, or to force education on those who do not care 

• 

to have it. But they are prepared to help in regard to 
organisation if, and only if, Indian gentlemen desire that the 
proposed kind of education should be carried on in their 
homes. EngHsh people feel that there is much in our best forms 
of teaching and of mental and moral influence which seems 
likely to make tue lives of Indian ladies brighter, happier, 
and more useful; their excellent capacities need developing, 
and they need to learn how to meet with wisdom the new 
conditions which arc arising £|>^ouud them; and on the 
part of many of the ladies themselves there is an evident 
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and eager -wisli to obtain solid instruction, and to receive the 
healthy stimulus of new ideas. It only remains, therefore, to 
be seen whether Indian heads of families respond in this 
matter. There is reason to hope that the time has come when 
they have realised that education for women is not to be 
opposed hut to be promoted, and at the same time guided, 
and we shall be glad to find that this question is widely 
discussed, in order that it may be judged carefully in its 
various and weighty bearings on the future of Indian women. 


‘THE OLD FAIMILIES OF CALCUTTA. 


More than 34 years have glided by since in a conversa¬ 
tion with that distinguished Orientalist I*rofessor Horace 
Hayman Wilson, he directed my attention to the importance 
of compiling the chronicles of the old native families of 
Calcutta. I have not neglected that advice in one respect in 
doing what I could to rescue from oblivion many traits of 
Calcutta in the olden time, as it rose from a swamp to be a 
City of Palaces—the Venice of the East. These families in 
Calcutta however arc not old, as we speak in England of old 
families traced down to the Saxon period, but they are old in 
reference to the antiquity of the English in India, some two 
centuries ago, and they are old as respects the foundation of 
Calcutta (about 1680), which, like St. Petersburgh, emerged 
from a jungle. 

These old families came (in under th& segis of British 
ascendancy, and their prosperity was linked with British rule; 
they are one of the noblest monuments of it: where would 
they have been under Moslem or Mahratta domination ?— 
their wealth would have been regarded as a sponge, desirable 
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to fill in order to squeeze it with greater facility. For proof 
of this see the Seir Mutakherin, Calcutta edition. 

I read in Calcutta with much interest some of the cor¬ 
respondence,of the late Sir Eaja Eadhakant Deb, the Mjecenas 
of the pandits, and the compiler of that great Sanskrit 
Dictionary the Kalpa Drum, which will ever remain as a 
monument of his indefatigable labors, but I could not get 
any of the correspondence for publication, though it would 
unfold some curious and interesting scenes relating to the 
past. The same remark applies to the correspondence of my 
old friend Eaja Kali Krishna and various others. 

The ice has, however, been broken, and in the Calcutta 
Bevicxo of 1872, there is an article by the late Kisari Chand 
Mitra, “The territorial aristocracy of Bengal-r-No. 1, The 
Burdwan liaj “—giving an interesting account of the Burdwan 
family. The Babu’s days and labors were unhappily cut short 
by the hand of death, or lie might have become a Bengal 
Lodge. 

*In Germany a Sanskrit ]\IS. was published by Pesth, 
Itaj Kist Chandra Charitan” -with an English translation : 
it gives the memoir of a Nuddea Eaja, who was the great 
patron of Sanskrit lore last century. 1 published in the 
Calcutta Itevieia an analysis of the work, under the title “ The. 
Chronicles of Krishnaghur.” In Bengal, Girish Chaiidu Ghose 
gave an interesting lecture on the life of Ean Dulal Eay, the 
Bengali millionaire, who born when his parents had to fly 
from the Mahrattas, began life as a common clerk on eight 
rupis a month, and rose to be another Eothschild,—^he bought 
large estates, but his money was not made by squeezing the 
rayats. 

In 1869 there was published in Calcutta “ An account of 
the late Govindra Mitra, Naib Zemindar in Mr. Holwell’a 
days, and his descendants in Calcutta,”—^his memoirs, like 
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another Waverley, recal some of the old social usages of the 
natives. Govindra Earn held a high position, and was 
regarded by his countrymen as the mediator between them 
and their English rulers on all subjects of impoj^ance or of 
business, hence the origin of the Bengali proverb:— 
Govindram chart; Banamalli sirkar hart; Omichayid ddri; 
Jagannath Kauri: referring to Govindram’s rod (power); 
Banamalli's big house, Oinichand’s beard and Jaganath’s 
kauris (money). 

I published in 1869, for the Government of India, a 
“ Selection from the llecords,” wliich gave many peeps into 
the-social life of native families, the mode of living, expenses. 

With this general introduction I take up one family, the 
“Tagore,” which presents a splendid instance in modern times 
of the effects of British rule in India. We have to deal 
with the past and the dead, and can say, therefore, little of 
the living, among whom are Behcudranath, distinguished for 
his Vedic knowledge, and the founder of the Brahnio SamaJ; 
Surendranwhun, who has won a European name for his skill 
in Bengali music; Satgendranaih, the first native civilian; 
Joterulrauath, who has risen to the Supreme Legislative 
Council—a patron of the native drama, and Gyanendra 
Mohan, who in England has been a link between the 
European ^and the native, whose daughters were lately re¬ 
ceived at Court in a way that marked the Queen’s feeling of 
regal'd for the people of India. 

Among the recently deceased Tagores are Dwarkanath, the 
first native gentleman that crossed the dark waters as a 
tourist to visit Europe and enjoy its "society; Prasaniyi 
Kumar, noted for his encouragement of legal literature and 
his magnificent oriental library; and jRam(math, a dis¬ 
tinguished member of thel Bengal Legislative Council, and a 
prudent leader of native society. 
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We now step back to a period synchronising with the 
Norman Conciuest in England. Bengal had been for ages 
under the mild sway of Buddhist rulers. Brahmanism with 
caste retreated bpfore it. But a King of Bengal came to the 
front, Adisur, who wished to restore the sway of the Brah¬ 
mans, and in consequence imported fresh Brahamanical stock 
from the hardy north. Five Brahmans from the great 
aoj'hern city of Kanauj arrived in Bengal by invitation in 
1072, but to tlie surprise of tlie Kaja and his court they came 
mounted on bulls, wore stockings, had their jpaitci or sacred 
thread made of leather, and allowed their whiskers and beards 
to grow. The king was opposed to this, but dared not incur 
the wrath of a Brahman, which might reduce him to ashes. 
He gave way, and was blessed by their chief Bhatta Narayan, 
who presented him with a copy of his Sanskrit Drama the 
Beni Sanhdr (many of his family published various books in 
Sanskrit); this Bhatta Narayan was the ancestor of the 
Tagores. 

• A descendant named I’uruahottam wrote nine books in 
Sanskrit; he married a person wdio was blemished in caste. 
He and his descendants are called I’irali Brahmans, because 
rurushottam had, in company with one Birali, smelled for¬ 
bidden food, and Birali, an Amin or land surveyor, maintained 

_ m 

that the smell of a thing is as bad as half eating it. Theic 
is another tradition regarding this however—that Purushottam 
married a woman who had smelled forbidden food, and 
became in consequence, along with her relations, outcasts. 
He justified his marriage on the authority of Manu, "A 
believer in Scriptute may receive a woman bright as a gem, 
even Ironi the basest family.” 

A sixth in descent from Purushottam came to Calcutta, 
where he built a house on the ^ite of Fort William, with 
alligators screaming in front and tigers roaring behind 
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in the Chouringi forest—now the promenade of Calcutta. 
He soon came into relations with the English, and received 
the title Thcikur, given to all Brahmans who held situations 
under the English ; the natives used to spell it •" Thaquor/' 
i.e.y the master. It W'as corrupted by the English into Tagore, 
on the same principle as the sailors called the Bdlvrophon 
** hilly ruffian.” 

His property was destroyed when the Mahommedans %ok 
Calcutta in 1757. He rescued only 10,000 rs. which, "with 
the proceeds of the sale of the ornaments of the female 
members of his family, he applied to the worship of his 
family god. His s(dii Jayararu, hoAvcver, received compensa¬ 
tion from the English for his losses, and the new fort being 
erected on the site of his house, he removed to Paterya Ghat, 
where he erected a dwelling-house and family bathing ghat— 
as every w’ealthy family had then a separate bathing ghat of 
its own. His great grandsons were Dwarkanath Tagore, one 
of the merchant princes of India, and Itamanalh Tagore, 
member of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Having reached the limits I assigned to this article, I 
conclude with the hope that some native gentlemen will con¬ 
tribute their quota to sketches of old families in Bengal. 

J. Loncj, 


LECTUBES ON BUDDHISM. 


A course of six Lectures, an-anged by the Hibbert Trustees, 
on the Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by Budd¬ 
hism, was delivered by Mr. Rhys Davids in St. George’s Hall, 
London, beginning April 21st and ending May 31st. The 
following abstract of these lectures appeared in the Academy :— 
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The Lecturer pointed out (in his first lecture) that it would 
not be possible, in the limited time at his command, to do more 
than touch upon some of those facts in Buddhist history which 
would be moist likely to be of service for the comparative study 
of religious belief, lu choosing the points to be selected, it should 
be borne in mind that it was no longer of any use to compare 
other religions with our own in order to attract attention to them 
by showing that they agreed in some resi^octs with ours. It was 
fully admitted that truth was not coiifined to any one country; 
and the points on which religions differed were often the very 
points which threw most light on the gradual development of 
religious beliefs. He deprecated also the attempt to arrive at 
truth by observing what was held in common in various countries, 
or by various teachers—a principle advocated in an interesting 
speech quoted from the records of our House of Commons of the 
year 1530. The object of the comparative study of religions was 
to ascertain, not ultimate truths in religion, but the facts of 
religious history. In this respect the methods followed in the 
allied studies of comparative philology and comparative mythology 
were cited as examples. Such general tendencies as could be 
4>bserved in the course of the progress of religious beliefs would 
redlly be the most valuable results of the comparisons which 
were about to be made. But there was no reasonable hope of 
ascertaining anything more than tendencies. There were no hard- 
and-fast rules in such matters. And the expression “science 
of religion” was, as yet at least, rather a misnomer than an exact 
xlescription. 

Turning to Buddhism itself, it could not be understood without 
a clear perception of the long course of religious belief of which 
it was the outcome and the result. It was often supposed, as 
having arisen in tlie sixth century B.C., to he very old—as old, as 
primitive, as rudimentary as the arts and sciences of tho.se far-ofif 
times. But, compai-fttively .speaking, it was one of the latest pro¬ 
ducts of the human mind. The old animistic belief of the Aryans 
had developed into ])olytheism, and the* schools of the Brahman 
philosophers Ifad elaborated a sort of pantheistic monotheism before 
Buddhism arose. The most ancient |deas had, however, survived ; 
the development had hitherto been along the same lines; and the 
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people among whom Buddhism was first proclaimed held an un¬ 
questioning faith in the existence, within them and without them, 
of Ulimberless souls or spirits. A deep despair of life had set over 
the land ; the salvation sought for was one beyond the tomb; and- 
the belief iit transmigration rendered the attainment of any per¬ 
manent condition of happiness; nearly hopeless. It was probable 
that this curious despair of life, so contrary to the child>like 
delight in existence manifest in the Vedas, was due rather to the 
climate than to any actual miseries in the daily life of the Aryans; 
and it certainly could not be explained by the beginnings of the 
caste-system, the evils of which had often been much exaggerated. 
Buddhism was by no means the earliest attempt at reformation. 
There was perfect freedom of thought in ancient 1 ndia. Brsilimans 
themselves had appeared as teachers of a new way of escape in¬ 
dependent of ritual; and teachers of other sects w’ere allowed to 
preach doctrines inconsistent with the privileges of the sacred 
caste. But it would be wrong to derive Buddhism Ironi the 
doctrines of Kapila or from any of the six well-known systems of 
Hindu philosophy, much loss from the predecessors of the Jains. 
These were all recorded in books much later in their present shape 
than the Puli Pi^akas ; and the only right source for the know¬ 
ledge of the immediately pi*e-Buddhistic ideas was the Tpanishads. 
These taught the doctrine of a union of men’s souls, after death, 
with the One self who was the latest outgrowth and summai-y of 
all the external souls supposed to animate nature. The dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of Buddhism was that it started from a 
new standj)oiut, that it swept the wliole of the great soul-theory 
from the field of its vision, and tai:ght a bonum to be 

reached in this life by self-culture and by self-control, entirely 
without reference to any gods, an 1 without de.sire for any future 
life. This position of Buddhism, in contrast with the old animism 
and all its children, was the most important fact in the comparative 
study of that religion. But the gradual decadence of Buddhism, 
and its final expulsion from India, showed how strong the old 
animism was, and were ah example of how much more powerful 
than the voice of the prophets was the influence of congenial 
fancies and inherited beliefs. 2 
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Mr. Khys Davids’ second lecture was on the Buddhist doctrine 
of transmigration. The lecturer was careful to point out the 
difference between the doctrine of “ transmigration of souls ” as 
held by the Hindus, Greeks, Romans, ifcc., and that taught by 
Buddha. The great Hindu reformer wiped out from the creed of 
his followers all belief in atma, or soul, in the place of which he 
substituted another and altogether different ab.stractioD, namely, 
kanna — i.e., the moral quality of actions (good or evil). The 
Buddhists believe in the continuity of karma, so that man has no 
beginning, and with the exception of the saints, or arahats, no 
ending. Buddha formulated the doctrine that what a man sows 
that will ho reap— 

*■ Our floods lulloH us from afar. 

And what wo Inivo been makes ns 'SNhat we are." 

The karma of each individual was deemed capable of being trans¬ 
mitted ; death and re-birth according to the Buddhists were simul¬ 
taneous states of existence. At death a new being w'as produced, 
not identical and yet not different, “ not the same, and not another,” 
the second being was by reason of the first. That which caused 
the future re-birth at death was (h'sirr, tlie cleaving to existence. 

The lecturer drew attention to the fact that the Vedas make 
no \ijention of transmigration in any foz'm. The gexuns of the 
belief fijijiear in the Upaniahath and were jjrobably derived from 
the older animism of the non-Aryans of India. The Manichmaus 
held curiously similar and curiously dissimilar views. The Greek 
belief on this point was then referred to, but Mr. Davids con¬ 
sidered that the mode in which it found expression in Plato and • 
Pythagoras was not national, but philosophic. In the former 
writer there were some expressions that seemed much like the 
Buddhist teaching of tarxha, or desire. There were also Irish 
legends tending to show popular belief in transmigration. Such 
passages as “Did this man sin, or his parents ?” .seemed to suggest 
that the Jews may ha^^e held views similar to the Buddhists with 
i*e.spect to karma. 

With the noii-bclief in the soul thert? sprang up among the 
cai!y Buddhist!? a thorough contempt for future existence. The 
question as to its possibility impliej the holding of heretical 
notions. Man’s best interests were in this life—his chief concern" 
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was with his present duties and obligations. There was, indeed, a 
higher state of existence than a re-birth in heaven to be attained 
here upon earth b? those who entered upon the Noble Path— 
who by the extinction of all lusts and passions became “ dead unto 
sin,” and arrived at the perfect state of an arahat, or saint. This 
condition of a perfect life on earth is called Xirvdna. For these 
saints, in whom all desire for future existence had gone out, there 
was no new birth. For all else there was the endless round of 
re-birth in heaven, purgatory, or on earth, as men or animals. 

Mr. Rhys Davids stated that while^ re-birth in the animal life 
is held by later Buddhists, it is scarcely ever referred to in the 
Fi^akas, But we think the lecturers statement somewhat too 
positive, and that it is only true so far as the printed texts are 
concerned. We are inclined to believe that many passages might 
be found in the unedited Pi^aka texts proving that the I'c-birth of 
man as an animal is a fundamental tenet of ancient Buddhism. 
In the Mahaslhanada sutta of the Majjhima Nikuya mention is 
made of the panca yatiyo, or five modes of re-birth, one of which 
is re-birth in the womb of an animal. Buddha is repre.sented as 
saying that he knows this re-birth, the path, and the steps to it. 

The subject of the third lecture was “The Buddhist Scriptures.” 
The lecturer very briefly and lucidly sketched the gradual growth 
of the Buddhist sacred books, omitting of course the chronological 
details connected with the subject. He showed that Buddha was 
the founder of an order of memlicants, and of an ecclesiastical 
system which in the lifetime of its originator and chief necessitated 
the drawing up of some simple code of laws for the guidance of 
.the growing Buddhist community. Certain rites had to be per¬ 
formed and various questions settled at authorised meetings of the 
brethren.” The words used on tliese occasions were important j 
And we are not surprised to find that at a very early period in the 
l^story of the “ Order ” an ecclesiastical manual was compiled, 
containing the words of these votes or resolutions of the assembly 
jor chapter of priests. 

The name of this ritual is Kammavdea (the ec\ilesiastical vote 
being called kammavacri = t|ie word of the act). The first chapter 
contains an ordination service; other chapters provided a form for 
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the investiture of a “ brother ” with his three robes and for the 
holding of “ holy-days ” (held four times a month and fixed by the 
moon’s changes). 

On two of these iipomtha^ or holy days, the priests met together 
to hear the reading of the “precepts” to make confession 

if they had been guilty of any breach of them, and to submit to 
the necessary penance. The ritual that contains this canonical 
law is called the FdtimoJcIcha, which is said to signify “ that which 
should be binding.” It is the earliest literary work on the Buddhist 
discipline, or rimtya. An explanation or commentary was at a 
later period added to it; and still later a history of the occasion 
which gave rise to the injunctions of the was worked 

up with the older material into the so-called “ vinaya-pitaka ” (the 
basket of discipline). One division of the Jlnaya is into sections 
(hJtandhaka.^j, and to it belong the ILahuvagga and Cidavagga. 
Another division is the Jlbhaiiga, an extension of the pdtxmokhha ; 
the third is the l\irii dra-p(h]to, an aj)pendix containing a resume 
and index of the whole. 

Mr. Davids then proceeded to speak of the JJhamma, or doc¬ 
trinal portion of the scriptures, which he said was devoted to 
ethics and self-culture, and was of more interest than the Vinaya. 
The time at the disposal of the learned lecturer did not enable 
him to trace the growth of the Dhammaas contained in the SxUla^ 
pitaka (or ba.sket of discourses). He very briefly alluded to its 
five great divisions (nikayas), and then went on to explain the 
Ahhidhamma-pitaka, usually defined as the “ basket of metaphysics.” 
Mr. Davids very rightly, we think, took objection to the term 
metaphysical as apjdied to the Ahhtdhamma, which no more de¬ 
serves this special designation than the other divisions of the 
sacred books. 

After this account of the Buddhist sacred literature, the lecturer 


proceeded to illustrate'Buddha’s method of teaching by some in¬ 
teresting selections f^om two important discourses—namely, the 
Amaldyana-sulta^ on the indifferency of caste (edited by Dr. 
Pischel), and the Tevijja-sutta (translate^ hy Mr. Davids in “ The 
Sacred Books 9 f the East”), which deals with “union with Brama” 


(the supreme spirit of the universe). 

At the conclusion of the lecture it'was announced that a " P&ii 


a 2 
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Text Society ” bad just been founded for the publication of the 
great mass of inedited Pali MSS. 

The subject of Mr. Rhys Davids’ fourth lecture of this course 
was “ Gotama the Buddha.” The first part of the lecture dealt 
with the intellectual condition of the Hindus at the period of the 
Buddha’s advent. Allusion was made to the so-called great 
religious reformation said to have arisen about this time in China, 
Persia, and Greece, to which, as a fact in the history of religion^ 
the lecturer did not attach much importance. It did not throw 
any new light upon the origin and gi-owtli of Buddhism. Then 
followed a slight sketch of the j)ersonal history of Gotama—his 
birth, spiritual struggle, years of penance, mental crisis, tempta¬ 
tion, and final enlightenment, together with his subsequent career as 
a preacher and founder of a leligious order. 

Mr. Davids then ])roceeded to spe.ik of tlie charaeftr of the 
great Indian reformer as handed down to us in the sacrod books of 
the Buddhists, and showed how the human element was almost 
obscured by the divine attributes ascribed to the Buddha. 

The legendary matter interwoven with the more sober facts of 
Gotama’s history was not unlike that found iu the apocryphal 
gospels. The followers t)f Gotama had in tlio course of time created 
an ideal Buddha, partly political, aud partly philosophical, just as 
the imaginative mind of the Hindus out of their political ex¬ 
perience had formed an ideal universal (cakkavatti) monarch, a 
king of kings, a possessor of the sevcu treasures—(1) the wheel 
(cakka), a sun-emblem : (2) the white eleidiant, a cloud-symbol j 
(3) the flying horse; (-1) the jewel (lightning), which, on the 
darkest night, enabled the universal monarch to review and to see 
his troops within a 8])ace of seven miles ; (ii) a queen—a gem of a 
woman ; (6) a treasurer or adviser ; (7) a general. In addition 
to these, he had four qualities ; he was handsome, long-lived, free 
from disease, beloved and popular. Bmldha had all these, together 
with many other marks of royalty aud of greatness. But he was 
no earthly sovereign, b,ut a “ king of righteousness,” a turner of 
the wheel of justice. Divine beings foretold hjs birth as the 
founder of a new dispensation—a saviour of men and gods. 

The influence of the political element was seen in the fact that 
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Silripatta, Buddha’s chief disciple, was called dhatnma-sendpatif 
commander-in-chief of the law. As a universal monarch he over¬ 
came the dominion of sin, not by arms of flesh, but by spiritual 
weapons. “Converting sila (virtue) into a cloak, and jhdnam 
(meditation) into a breast-plate, he covered mankind with the 
armour of dhamma (righteonsuess), and provided them with the 
most perfect panoply. Bestowing on them sati (mindfulness) as a 
shield and titihhJid .(forbearance) as a eceptre, he conferred dhammo 
on them as the sword that varnpiishes all that is incompatible with 
Slid, investing tlioiu with (threefold knowledge) as an or¬ 

nament, and the four phila-s (or fruitions of the path) as a tiara.” 
Tumour quotes this in liis iVdi Buddhistic Annuals. There is a 
similar passage in the story of .1 awusowi (Sanyutt.a Niktiya, part v.) 

The lecturer touchc<l u])on many other points, too minioroua to 
bo noticed in an abstract of the lecture—the Buddhas before 
Gotama’s time, the meaning of smnmd fnitiJirahlJia, pacceJea hiddhaft, 
Biblical and Buddhist ])arallols (as, for instance, Gotama’s and 
Christ’s renunciation.) In conclusion, the lecturer referred to the 
question of tlic influence of Buddhist upon (fliristian legends. He 
did not think that there was any proof tluit the Christian myths 
were boiTowod, hut tliat-lK>th originated indei)endently of the other. 

The fifth lecture was on ‘‘The Sangha, or Ileligious Order 
founded by Gotaina.” In the time of tlie Buddlia there were 
Brahuians devoteil t(j lahoiious study, austerity, self denial, medita¬ 
tion and conteinjtlation ; there were i)i those days teacher.s and 
difTereut schools of religious tlioiight, cthic.s and metapliysics : 
there were ascetics, too, who begged their daily bread from door 
to door ; there were self-elected teachers to be found whogithercd 
lollowers and discijdes around tlieia. I'he Bralimans and their 
pupils belonged to a particular class ; but Buddha acknowledged 
no distinctions of caste : «all ckisse.s, from the highest to the lowest, 
were received into his,Order. (TOtama was not satisfied with the 
existing condition of things. He looked at them very much in 
the same way that Hume regarded the pjiilosophies of his day ; 
but he was a fur greater man, with far more resemblance to 
Socrates than to Hume. Buddha propounded a scheme of his 
own to replace the current teaching if bis time—a scheme that 
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embraced inward culture and the practical duties of life. The 
Order he established was distinguished by peculiarities of dress, 
manners and habits, which could, however, be laid aside at 
pleasure; and, doubtless, in the early Sangha there would be much 
entering and leaving the Order. The presence of the teacher has 
determined often tho success of other Ordera; but Buddha’s 
system of self-culture was independent of time and place ; hia 
disciples were not cnm])elled to live with tlieir master; hence, 
jnanv'were admitted to the Order without reference to Grotaiua. 
This tended to secure tlie stability and continuance of his followers, 
i n J thus the Sangha became an Order that exists to thi.s day. 

Before Gotama’s time the monastic system had not been tried, 
a: (1 its dangers were not seen. In those days men did perceive 
Tureality in wealth and sorrow in family life. They saw the 
fleeting character of all earthly things, and they tried to find a 
way of escape from these evils. An eager longing after peace 
made men desirous of giving up the pleasures of life. “ Blessed 
Buddha,” said the elder Kassapa, “ the state of Kirviiwa is one of 
re.-»t, but it cannot be found as long as we live under the .sway of 
tl;e souses and pa'^sions. Tliat rest excludes existence, birth, old 
age c.nd death : the great mental attainments alone lead thereto. 
T know and see that ]iap]>y state ; f long for it.” 

H cm the lecturer quoted the word.s of tho late W. F, Hobort- 
Stjii :—“The deep want of man is not happiness, but peace. The 
st ite of peace in tho Buddha system was not to be gained merely 
by renouncing the pleasures of the world, but by getting rid of 
lusts and cravings (ta/dia)—the lust of the flesh, tho Inst of the 
eye, and the pride of life”—a state in which the craving for 
future existence no longer di.sturbed the calmne.ss of the mind. 

Buddha taught that ho had found such a state—that he came 
to call others to it, and to lead them to it. It was only to be 
gained by withdrawal from the world, so that in retirement the 
“ brother ” might learn to control and master his sinful passions, 
make reason the lord of sense, eradicate all afi'ection for the things 
of this life, and devote himself to that self-culture necessary for 
the attainment of these objects. Hence, life in tue Order is often 
spoken of in the sacred Hjoks as the clear, calm and blissful state- 
ci existenoe. 
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The lecturer touched briefly upon the personal influence of the 
Buddha, which reached far and wide, and endeared hia memory to 
all, and left an abiding influence not only upon his immediate 
followers, but upon all who come under the influence of his 
teaching. Some passages of great interest were read from the 
Mithdjmrinihhhia-stitia, containing the master’s instructions to the 
members of the Order. In one of his conversations with ^Vnamla, 
Gotarna alludes to his aj^l^roachiug death, and exhorts each 
“brother” to be a lamp and refugo to himself, holding fast fo the 
truth as a lamp and holding fast as a refuge to the tvutli. “When 
I am gone, let the truths and rules of the Order which I have set 
forth he your Teacher.” 

The last lecture of the course was delivered on Mjxy 31. The 
lecturer did not announce tlio title of his subject. He evidently 
intended the lecture as a kind of suppleincut to the others, and 
touched upon several interesting topics not noticed in his previous 
discourses. He romurked that live lectures had only enabled him 
to approach the fringe of a great subject ; that he had, by reason 
of the €i>uq)a)'atii'c aim of the lectures, only taken up a few of the 
many interesting points connected with liis subject; that he had 
left iiusaid things far more imi)ortaut than what had been said. 
How little could be done to trace the growth of Christianity in 
six Iccturc.s! The progress of Buddhism was no less difficult to 
treat of in a limited course. Christianity, it has been said, remains 
unchanged ; this could bo true ouly of the mere words and forms 
of words; the sense that was att.ached to them was ever changing. 
Buddhism, too, as far as regards it.s order and discipline, is still 
the same. Its sacred texts containing the word of Buddha are 
unaltered :— 

“ As a clod cast into tl^e air dotli surely fall to the ground, 

As the death of all mortals i.s sure and constant, 

As the rising of th6 sun is certain when night has faded, 

So the word of the glorious Buddha is sure and everlasting.’’ 

The study of later Buddhism, to which Scholars like Bigandet, 
Har 1y, Beal ..and others have given much attention, was second 
only in importance to early Buddhism| Many modern writers 
unfortunately derived their ideas of the early creed of Gotama 
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from the later development of it—about as absurd as going to the 
■works of St. Augustine or Calvin for the original teaching of the 
founder of Christianity. The lecturer then compared one phase 
of later Christianity with Lamaism, one of the modem forms of 
Buddhism as seen at the present day in Thibet. The older sangha 
had there developed into a sacerdotal Order, with its pope, abbots, 
inferior clergy, ritual, idols and relics, shrines, pilgrims, &c. It 
was a mistake to take a contemptuous view of either of these 
later developments : both had been instrumental in the work of 
civilization. 

Mr. Davids then touched upon works illustrating the history 
of Northern Buddhism. He attached very little importanco to the 
assertion that the Lulita Thiara was admitted into the Buddhist 
canon at Kanisha’s council 350 years after that of Asoka. The 
Thibetan version edited and translated by Feucaux existed in the 
sixth century n.c. How much more ancient the Sanskrit original 
may be is altogether uncertain. It presents only a latter form of 
■ Buddhism. There are four Chinese works about a century earlier 
that have titles similar in meaning to the Lal 'da Vhiara, lienee, it 
is argued that the LaliUi Vhtara is earlier than these so-called 
translations, ■which are not, however, proved to be such. Mr. Beal 
has translated a Chinese work with titles of chapter’s similar to 
those in the Puli Dhanunapada (verses about the Dhamma). Misled 
by this apparent likeness, he calls the Chinese work “Dhammapada.” 
In spite of names, the two works are altogether different. The 
Northern work omits the great bulk of the verses found- in the 
Pali one. To call them one is as great a blunder as it would be 
for a publisher to call a new hymn-book Hymns Ancient and Modern^ 
because his work contained some few selections from this earlier 
collection. No Chinese book had as yet been found to be a 
translation from any Sanskrit work. 

Mr. Davids then turned back to primitive Buddhism, and 
remarked that its founder laid down a practical rule of life falling 
into three great divisions :—(1) a system of lower morals {pancasUa) 
binding on every Buddhist (laity and clergy); ^2) a system of 
higher morality binding upon the mendicants of th3 Order: it 
included the first; (3) a ^system of self-culture, including and 
going beyond the first and second, and leading to ardkatship 
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and to Nirvdaa. What we call morality was included for the 
most part in the lower morality. 

The lecturer then touched upon the Noble Eightfold Path, 
reckoned as one of the “ jewels of the law ” and included in the 
mayga-hhdvan^t. Connected with this path were fetters, veils and 
hindrances that were to be removed and to be overcome. This led 
to a consideration of Nirvdm, which meant the extinction, not of 
desires, but of sinful cravings ; it involved the cultivation of right 
desires. ArahatnJup, said tlie lecturer, was a kind of insight of 
which there were seven kinds. The most important of all these 
was the knowledge (1) of ini^fcrmanency, (2) of inherent pain, (3) 
of the absence of an individuality or self in the confections or 
component things. Mr, Davids compared this belief in imper- 
manency, &c., with the doctrine of “justification by faith.” Ho 
showed tliat, in the X'^panlaJ^ath, belief in union with Brahma came 
before rites and ceremonies—that is to .say, faith was put before 
works. The Buddhist system did not hold the upanishad doctrine 
of the union with any supreme spirit: men aud gods—all existing 
things—conformed to the law of iinpermanency ; nothing was 
abiding. 

^The lecturer concluded with some few remarks upon the moral 
tendency of this belief. He did not think it was destructive of 
real hope aud true unselfishness. 


THE LEGEND OF SAVITRI. 


(From the Bengali of Shnnilomhn Boshak.J 

Once upon a time, in the town of Abonti, lived a king named 
Aahwopoti, and Savitii was his daughter. The king had been for 
a long time childless, but at last after many offerings to the gods 
this girl was born, so her parents loved her most dearly and 
spared no pains in her education. She became woi^lerfully learned 
in the Shastraa and also acquired a knowledge of useful handi¬ 
work. Savitfi was also very beautiful, aud as she had neither 
brother or sister she was all the mc^re precious to her father and 
mother. 
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In former times tKe bad custom of shutting up women in the 
cage of the Zenana did not prevail as it does now, therefore there 
was no hindrance placed in the way of Sa^itri's going about. She 
went hither and thither and her father appointed one hundred 
companions to be always with her. Attended by these com¬ 
panions SaTi|;ri went one day to see the Sages of Topobon, to be 
instructed by them in the Shastras. As she returned she saw in 
the midst of the forest a small hovel in which were a blind man, 
an old woman and a young man. She asked her companions who 
these were, and they told her “ the king of Abonti, Domoshen by 
name, became blind while his only son Satyaban was quite a little 
child, so his enemies taking advantage of his helplessness deposed 
him and deprived him of his kingdom. Thereupon Domoshen 
taking his wife and son sought refuge with the hermits of Topobon, 
and made his abode with them.” Savitri being much struck by 
the handsome appearance of Satyaban was delighted to make his 
acquaintance, and without waiting f jr tlie consent of her father 
and mother looked upon him as her future husband and deter¬ 
mined in her own mind to marry him. As soon as she got home 
she told her mother all about it, and her mother being mach 
astonished that her daughter should wish for such a marriage 
related the whole affair to the king. Ho was much distressed 
that Savitri should have chosen any husband, high or low, rich or 
poor, without his consent. 

A few days after this the Sage Xarod arrived, and the king 
having received him with due respect was talking to him wheu 
Savitri entered the room. Nfirod had never seen her before, and 
asked •‘Who is this damsel?” The king said “ Sho is my 
daughter.” Karod answered, “ I can see in her signs of being a 
most devoted wife. Is she given in marriage, or still free 1 ” 
Then the king told him of her wish to be married to Satyaban, 
and continued, “ Oh, holy Sage ! I know nothing whatever of this 
young man, but your coming just now is most auspicious, there¬ 
fore be BO kind as to read us his horoscope.” Karod looked at 
Savitri and asked her to* describe the young man. Then Savitri 
openly told him all she had seen and heard of Satylban. There- 
upon the &^e, being very learned in books predicting the future^ 
said, “ This marriage must not be; therefore let him alone and 
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look out for some one else.” Savitri, much vexed, again, and 
again entreated him to tell her the reason of this prohibition, hut 
the Sage without answering her again and again forbade it. The 
king was astonished at this behaviour and begged him to declare 
the reason plainly. Narod answered, “ King Domoshen is of 
very high family (literally, descended from the sun) and for a long 
time was ruler of Abonti. WJien he became blind his enemies 
dethroned him, and as he had no jdace of refuge he brought his 
wife and sou to the forest and took up his abode there. The 
young Prince Salyaban is very handsome and talented, but—his 
days are numbered, iu a ye.ir’s time he will be dead.” Having 
said this Kfirod continued, “I have told you all this very plainly, 
now let us consult what is to be done.” 

The king hearing all tl)ese terrible words began to think in him¬ 
self ; “ According to the Shastras parents have a right to bestow 
their daughters in marriage, so it docs not depend on the fancy of 
the girl. Slio imagines it is her destiny, hut if I oppose myself to 
it she will make no objection, therefore let us seek another husband 
for her.” He then explained his wishes to his daughter, and she 
made answer, “ J have set my heart on Satyaban, so how can I 
choose another?” The king said, “^Eveu if you have set your 
heart ou him yon cannot be married to him. That he is your 
equal in birth tliere is no doubt, but his days are numbered, in a 
year’s time he will be dead, then you will be without a husband. 
The husband is the ornament of the wife, without him lier life is 
empty, liow then can 1 give my consent to this marriage? You 
are young and know not what is host for you. But in the happi* 
ness of the daughter the father and mother find happiness, and in 
her grief they grieve, and so they choose a good husband for her. 
How could they give their child to one whose days are numbered ? 
Besides, no woman till she is deprived of her husband can know 
how wretched is the state of a widow. To see you a widow would 
break the hearts of your parents, therefore do not persist in what 
would cause them so much agony. Despise not the counsel of your 
parents. If you wish to choose a husband for yourself we will 
issue invitatidus to all the young princes of India, and you shall 
take your choice of them, but do not take Satyaban, who will be 
dead in so short a time.” 
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Thus the king endeavoured to dissuade his daughter. Savitri 
replied, “ Oh, my father, do not think of such a thing, there is no 
need to search for another husband. 1 am determined to marry 
Satyaban, let him be long-lived or short-lived, he is my husband, 
and I will have no other. If the great God of all the world has 
made widowhood my destiny no one has power to hinder it. In 
this world nothing is certain, and all men must die sooner or later, 
no man can escape death ; therefore why should we fear it 1 
Earthly sorrow and happiness arc a delusion ! ” The Sage Karod 
hearing this answer of Savitri’s was much pleased, and giving her 
his blessing he went away to his own home. After this the king 
again tried to dissuade his daughter*, but she would by no means 
give up Satyaban, therefore the king, though very sorrowful, sent 
for Satyaban and gave him his daughter in marriage. 

After the wedding Satyaban took Savitri to 'l\)pobon, and 
found his father and mother delighted at the event. The young 
Brahman girls living in Topobon were in raptures with her beauty 
and sang her praises. Now there arose a great grief in the mind 
of Queen JoshObad (Satyaban’s mother). She said, “Alas ! what 
distress in this world ! I have made a princess my daugliter-in- 
law through her marriage with Satyaban, and this precious one 
has never been accustomed to live under the shade of a tree! I 
kiss the lovely face of my daughter-in-law, who has been used to 
sit on soft conches in a royal palace ; now she has to repose on a 
couch of leaves ! and that moon face may become worn and 
haggard. Alas, what sorrow, that that sweet face and those 
tender limbs should be subjected to such ill fortune!” Thus the 
queen lamented, but Savitri reasoned with her and said, “ Oh, 
mother! you who have left a throne may well be distressed at 
living in a forest, but we cannot resist the Supreme God, the giver 
of good and ill, in anything that He appoints as our destiny, and 
He has made it plain that too much grief is useless and that as 
long as we indulge it we unfit ourselves for our duties. Besides 
there is very little real difference between a royal throne and a 
couch of leaves! If I can serve you and my husband in thia 
forest 1 shall esteem myself happy ; without my husband a royal 
throne would be full of thorns- to me.” Hearin|^these consolatory 
words of Savitri the hermits and sages bestowed praises on her 
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without end, and congratulated the old queen on having got such 
a wife for her son. 

After this Satyaban passed the time most happily with Savitri, 
and the king and queen were happy in their happiness. According 
to his previous habit >Satyaban went early every morning into the 
forest to gather fruit and roots and wood to sell in the nearest 
town for the support of his old father and mother and his devoted 
wife. At the end of a year, one evening at twilight, seeing that 
there was want of wood and other things in the house, Satyaban 
took his hatchet and prepared to go into the forest, but his father 
and mother opposed this and intreated him not to go, but Satyaban 
appeased them with pleasant words and went out of the house. 
Savitri thinking there was sumo serious cause for her husband’s 
going out in the afternoon and remembering the prophecy of 
Narod was disturbed in min<l, and thought to herself, “ Perhaps 
the fated time has come and that is why he goes out at this 
unwonted hour, but in case anything should happen I must he 
with him,’* 

So saying, the devoted Savitri, without saying a word to any 
one, went after her husband. When he saw her following him he 
forbade her, but she took no heed to his words and walked along 
with him. Presently the old queen heard that Savitri had gone 
into the forest and she went after her, crying out, “ Child, where 
are you going 1 You are a young creature and have eaten nothing 
since the morning, come back again to the house ; your husband 
will soon return with some fruit.” Savitri answered her, “ Mother, 
do not hinder me, I go into the forest with my husband. TJSe 
rule of the Shastras is that a wife should never leave her husband, 
so I am going with him. Do not be anxious; we will soon return.” 
Hereupon the old queen, without answering, went back to the 
house. Savitri saw many wonderful things in the forest, and the 
prince collected a grqat number of roots and fruits, and the princeae 
thought, “ Will anything happen ? ” When he had collected enough, 
he put the basket into Savitri’s hand, and then taking his hatchet 
he climbed up into a tree to cut some wood. While he was cutting 
off a dead l^ranch he suddenly felt so ill that he descended from 
the tree and sa^ to his wife, “ M|r head is very giddy.” Then 
Savitri thought, His time has come.” Dreadfully distressed she 
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«at down at the root of a tree and took him in her arms, and 
laying his head on her bosom began to soothe him. But Satyaban 
^ot worse and worse. She could only comfort him, but could not 
abate the fever that burned in his veins. By degrees he became 
unconscious, but though Savitri much feared that his hour had 
-come she ceased not from her endeavours to soothe him and pro- 
long his life. At last his pulses stopped and life was extinct! 
Upon this Savitri, overwhelmed with grief, said to herself, “ Though 
Yama (the god of death) has given mo this sorrow, I am deter¬ 
mined to see how he will take away Satyaban.” flaving settled 
this point she remained alone that dark night with the body of 
her dead husband in her arms. 

In a short time Yama sent his messengers to fetch Satyaban, 
■but they, beholding the lustre of the person of this devoted woman, 
staid at some distance and could not touch his body. Then turning 
away they went back to Yama and told him how it was, where¬ 
upon he went with them to the place. When Savitri saw him 
she asked, “ Who are you, and where do you come from ? ” Yama 
answered, “ I am the king of death, and your husband being dead 
I am come to take him.” Hearing this Savitri let go the body of 
her husband and stood up. Then the messengers of death at 
Yama’s command took up the body and went away. Savitri at 
the sight of his being carried away uttered a loud cry and went 
after him. Yama asked her, “ My child, why do you come with 
me ] What can I do ? Your husband’s time w’as quite full, so I 
have como to take him. Therefore give up vain hopes and rclqm 
■home.” Savitri replied, “ Oh, my lord I I know all you w^ould 
tell me. All is delusion in this sad world, and all, whether 
brother, friend or husband, however long they may live must at 
last submit to death. I have a request to make in your holy pre¬ 
sence, for there is nothing beyond your power. Therefore take 
me instead of Satyaban and restore him to life.” Yama answered, 
« Devoted Savitri! I am pleased at your words. If there is any 
thing else but the life of Satyaban that you wish for, speak.” 
Savitri thought iu herself/ I will never leave Satyaban, but the 
holy king is very good to me, so what request shall I make ? My 
&ther has no son; that his rac|9 may not be wiped out would be a 
good thing to ask for.” Then she made answetf^** Ob, my lord! 
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as you arc so kind in this matter, give my sonless father a sou and 
thus keep his family from extinction.” In accordance with tho 
request of Savitri, Yama promised that Ashwopoti should have a 
son, and told her in what way this was to be accomplished. After 
this he again told her to go homo. She replied, “ Oh, my lord ! 

I do not in the least wish to leave your company, for while talking 
with you I forget my grief. I have no one to help me in the 
whole world but yon, therefore I will never leave you but go 
along with you.” Yama being pleased with her speech said again 
to her, “ If you still have another request to make, except the life 
of Satyaban, sj)eak,” Savitri thought, “My father-in-law is blind. 
If through my means ho could be cured of his blindness, why 
should not I try and help liim?” So she said, “ Oh, holy king! 
If there is any way in which my father-iu-law could ho cured of 
his blindness, T pray you do it.” Yama granted this request also, 
or rather he told her of a certain cure for his blindness. Then he 
again saitl to her, “ Much of the night remains. (Jo home.” 

Saying this he proceeded on his way. The princess, however,, 
did not go home, but followed him. After going some way Yama 
looked back and saw Savitri still following him. Again he forbad 
her, hut she replied, “I have no friends in the world. A Imsband 
IS tlie Hf'e and ornament of a wife, therefore if my husband leaveS’ 
this world uf what further use am I ? Give me your blessing, for 
my intentions are good.” Yama seeing her so overwhelmed with 
grief tried all possible means to comfort her, hut she would take 
iic^omfort Irom his faithful words, and for a long time kept up a 
conversation with him concerning lier solitary condition, and said, 
All the earth is an illusion, and man being deceived by it falls 
into a sea of troubles. Moreover, how'ever dear husband, or father, 
or mother, or other relatives may be, they yet are the occasion of' 
our distress, because we depend too much on them; therefore I 
cease to wish for anything in this world, and will go with you.” 
Yama was much 1)leased at these words and bestowing many 
praises on her, told her again to make some request, but the 
princess remained silent for a long time, asking nothing. Tears 
streamed f^m her eyes. Yama, much moved, again and again 
entreated her to make her petiti<jn, and so she, relying on the- 
compassion of Tama, made her truest thus : that through her' 
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Satyaban might become the father of 100 sons. Yama was utterly 
astounded at this request for though she had not in so many 
words asked for the life of Satyaban, yet iu what other way could 
this prayer be granted 1 He was silent for a good while and then, 
said, “ It shall be done.” He then went away and Savitri after 
him. He looked back and saw' her following him, and bade her 
go away home. But she replied, “ Oh, my Lord, you have just 
made mo a promise and you alw'ays keep your W'ord, but you have 
not yet told me l»ow my request is to be fulfilled j when you have 
told me that I will go.” Miieh ashamed, Yama answered. “ A 
dead man should never be brought to life agaiu, but, Savitri, you 
are sueb a devoted w ife, and 1 am .so astonished at your cleverness 
that 1 will reward your devotion. Iu this one petition of yours 
two are granted. Take vour hushand and go, and iiiav vou bo 
happy together. Keep this 1 Itli night holy as long as y<<u live. 
Henceforth 3 *our uame shall be Savitri Chotoorddoshi (/.«*., the 
fourteeutli), and any other woman keeping lliis night holy .shall 
become like you a devoted wife.” 

Thus saying, the god of death, having fir.st given life to the 
dead body of Satyaban, delivered him into tlie hands of his wife. 
Savitri showed forth her gratitude to ^'amll iti every wav she could 
think of, and Yama went away to his dwelling. Savitri w'as left 
alone with her husband. He r.aised himself like one half asleep 
and then sat down. Being very niucli a.stuni.shed he said to his 
wife, ‘‘Dear one, why did you let ia«i sleep so long? Here >'on 
have been all alone this dark night ! Come, let ns go home, far 
the old father and mother wdll be alarmed at onr absence and will 
pass the night iu anguish.” Savitri an.swered, '• my J.ord, it is not 
right to disturb anyone asleep, so I would not rouse you." i’ardon 
me if I was to blame : just now’ it is inq>ossible for us to go home 
through this dark forest. There is nothing to hinder our falling 
into the jaws of the lioins, tigers or other wild beast.s, su let ns 
climb up into some tree and there spend the .night, and then eaily 
in the morning we wdll go home.” This being determined, they 
both climbed up into a ^ree and tliere remained the re.st of the 
night. ^ 

As for the old father and mother of Satyaban they w'cro much 
distressed at his continued alsence, and begun to think, “Where 
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can ho be wandering in the dense forest ? What has he got to eatl 
What has become of our daughter-in-law, not used to exposure 1” 
They could not get the idea out of their heads that perhaps they 
had been killed by a lion. The hermits who dwelt in the forest 
did their best to comfort them. Very early in the morning, 
Satyabau, carrying on his shoulders a load of wood, fruits and roots, 
with his dearly beloved wile, arrived at the house. The king and 
jqueen seeing them come, were as glad as if they had received them 
back again from tlie dead. They embraced and ki.ssed them, and 
the hermits and their daugliters hearing of their return, with 
great joy ciime to see them. When they heard from Savitri the 
account of all that had happened they were astonished beyond 
measure and bestt)wed no emi of praises on her, then giving her 
their ble.s‘<iti£j thev returned lo their own homes. 

From that time Savitri began to keej) holy the 14th night of 
the new moon, and Fir tliis reason it is .still oWerved by wromen. 
After this, aeuading to the pl•omi^e of Yania, Savitii’s father had 
a son, and Doniotilion was < ured of his blindness; moreover, in 
])rooess of time, Savitri Innl one hundred sons. V hen they had 
grown up, S.ityaban, by their assistance, reclaimed his father’s 
throne, atid witli Savitri his devoted wite he enjoyed the kingdom 
for live hundred vears. 

(Translated by) E. Comyx. 


n y: V 1 E w s 


Antoine Ai:N\ni>: Ills Ti vce in the ]fjj 5TOi{Y or Loi:ic. 
.'A I’nper rein I bi^ore tlio Stiuleiits’ Literary and Scientific 
Society, l’.omba>j, on March Sth, 18S1.) V>y Fit.ui.iEE 11. 
Yica'Ei:. Foiiibny, 1881. 


'J'liere arc Jew educated persons*to whom the name of 
Antoine Ailiauld is not familiar. There, arc few likewise, I 
venture to think—save those have made jihilosophy 
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their peculiar study—who have any further acquaintance 
with him than his name. No founder of a new method like 
Bacon or Descartes ; no victim to a tenible death like 
Bruno or Servetus, there was little in himself or his writings 
to excite general attention after his immediate influence had 
passed away. Tt was his misfortune to live in an age so 
fruitful of gj’eat thinkers that his own glory has been some¬ 
what thrown into the shade through that of the more brilliant 
lights around him. Descartes, Malebranche, Bacon, Hobbes, 
Spinoza, even Locke and Leibnitz, were his contemporaries or 
immediate successors ; and Arnauhl therefore has not excited 
the attention he would have done had luj lived in a less 
brilliant centiny. In choosing him as a subject for a lecture 
Mr. Vicajee lias been iieculiarl}" happy. It would he dillicult 
to have selected another so little hackneyed and conimon- 
place; and to those who do not despise the planets because 
suns are more glorious, Arnauld in himself must always be 
an interesting figure. The numerous petty persecutions of 
which he was the victim ; his controversies with, followed, by 
his generous, iinjealous admiration of Descartes; above all 
hiswonderful industry (he left behind him, Mr. Vicajee says, 
fifty-two octavo volumes of essays) exhiliit him as a eliaracter 
that may with profit be studied. What student of iihiloaophy 
“has not been struck with that famous reply attributed to 
Arnauld (not retailed by Mr. Vicajee) on being entreated by 
a friend to rest from his labours as old age was creeping upon 
him; “ Rest! ” he replied, “ shall we not liave the whole of 
eternity to rest in ? ” 

In conformity with the title of Ins'* lecture, Mr. Vicajee 
has treated of Arnauld almost entirely as a logician; endea- 
Touring to keep in view, as he tells us in his preface, five 
distinct points: (1) what Arnauld adopted from his pre¬ 
decessors ; (2) what he Rejected; (3) what he added of his 
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own; ( 4 ) what he handed down to his successors ; ( 5 ) what 
still survives to this da 3 \ He has performed his task with 
evident care. Almost every page is replete with foot notes 
showing the various authorities he has consulted in his pre¬ 
paration for his lecture. The first few pages are devoted to 
an interesting though necessarily very rapid sketch of the 
philosopher’s life and writings. And attention is drawn to 
the fact that the work for which Arnauld is principally re¬ 
membered (attaining in the author’s own lifetime the dignity 
of five editions)—the " Logique do I’ort-Royal,” was almost 
the result' of an accident; the circumstances being as follows: 
After his return to France from his first exile Arnauld hap¬ 
pened to be discoursing with a number of friends upon various 
philosophical matters, and b}^ chance the subject of logic was 
introduced. One of his friends mentioned the case of his 
tutor who had acquired the science in little more than a fort¬ 
night. Arnauld offered to do better still. He undertook to 
teach the young son of the J )uc de Liiyiies, who was quite 
ignorant of logic, its essential rules within one-third of the 
period. The challenge was accepted, and in less than a w'eck 
Arnauld finished the wmrk which for a hundred and fifty 
years held its ground as a standard text-book on logic in the 
various continental schools. 

The greater portion of Mr. Vienjee’s lecture is devoted to 
a description and explanation of the P^rt lioyal Logic and to 
a comparison of Arnauld with other logicians. It shows 
thought and ability; though, perhaps necessarily from its 
subject, it will not be found very interesting save to those 
who have made logic a peculiar study. On one point Mr. 
Vicajee has not, as it appears to me, awarded Arnauld the 
praise he merits, ix., where particular stress is laid by him 
upon the necessity of cultivating a clear and discriminating 
Judgment: “A just and accurate mtnd being,” to use Arnauld’s 

o 3 
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own words, “infinitely preferable to the whole body of theoretic 
knowledge." 

Commenting upon this Mr. Vicajee says; “ From the in¬ 
dividual’s standpoint the mental gladiatorship may be a very 
desirable goal in itself; but as regards the mass of mankind 
the advancement of science ought to be the chief if not the 
sole end of individual efforts." Surely the great merit of 
Arnauld and all the seventeenth century philosophers was- 
that they clearly saw that no amount of theoretic knowledge 
would compensate for the lack of a clear and accurate judg¬ 
ment ; and it was this discovery that mode them so impatient 
with the verbal cobwebs of the schoolmen. The advance¬ 
ment of science is no doubt a great end in itself, but an end 
not possible of attainment without there be a judgment 
brought to it capable of distinguishing the true from the 
false. Both history and every day experience point out that 
the greater portion of human misery can be traced to the 
fact that the mass of mankind did not consider sufficiently 
the importance of cultivating “a just and accurate mind.”' 
When we recall the number of persecutions, of superstitions, 
of endless disputes that arose solely from the fact that men 
judged of things as they appeared to them to be instead of 
as they were in reality, we shall scarcely be able to (ffrer- 
fate tlie importance of Arnauld’s desire that men should 
“ form and develop the^faculty of judgment.” To (jet rid of 
dehmom was one of the steps necessary towards tlie attain¬ 
ment of perfect peace in the teaching of the great Eastern 
S£jge Buddha. It lias been equally the* lesson taught by all 
great thinkers since his time. Arnauld was right in maintain¬ 
ing that no amount of knowledge of astronomy, chemistry, 
mathematics, &c., woufd compensate for the lack of a clear 
and disciplined mind. It is one of his great merits that he 
always had, like Descartel (to use the words of the latter),. 
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"an intense desire to learn how to distinguish truth from 
falsehood, in order to he clear about his actions and to walk 
surefootedly in this life.'’ 

In all other respects Mr. Vicajee does the subject of his 
lecture ample justice, and now that he has printed in the 
form of a pamphlet what was originally delivered as a lecture 
it may be confidently recommended to all students of logic. 
An abstruse subject like this being always more easily com' 
preheiided and digested when read in the quiet of one’s own 
study than when listened to in the lecture room. 

, C()NSTANCE rLTJMPTRE. 


The Hindoos as are: A Descriition ok the Manners, 
Customs and Inner Like oe Hindoo Society in Bengal, 
By Sinn CUiunder Bose. With a Brufatory Note by the 
the llev. W. H astie, B.D. Loudon: Bdward Stanford. 

The title, at all events, of this hook is attractive. It pro¬ 
duces a sensaiioii akin to that caused by the o])ening of a 
sealed book, the discovery of a long-concealed treasure, the 
revelation of the mysteries of a secret society. Hindoo 
life has alwjiys been nqircsented, hy Hindoos themselves, as 
a sort of arcana into the secrets of which it were vain for 
the W’csterii mind to attempt to penetrate. Babu Shib 
Chunder Bose, described by the Iiev.„A\\ Hastic, 1‘rincipal of 
the General Assembly’s Institution at Calcutta, who writes 
a “Prefatory Note” to the Book, as “an enlightened Bengali, 
of matured convicj:ioii and character,” has “ lifted the veil,” 
desiring, as he says in his Preface, “ not merely to gratify the 
natural curiosity to know the inner life of the Hindoos, but 
to do something in the line of social amelioration hy ‘ bringing 
the stagnant waters of Eastern life into contact with the 
quickening stream of European progress.’ ” 
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The writer lays bare the various phases of the life of a 
Hindoo—we were going to say “from the cradle to the grave,” 
blit that the only cradle he knows is the lap of his mother, 
and the only grave the sacred waters of the Ganges. The 
birth ceremonies, the marriage ceremonies, the funeral cere¬ 
monies, are all fully described; and it is interesting to observe 
how full of meaning even the most puerile rites appear when 
thus explained, while at the same time they indicate, in many 
particulars, a low moral, social and religious lone. “ The 
multitudinous phases of Hindoo life [observes our author in 
his Preface], though sadly revolting and repulsive in many 
respects, have nevertheless some redeeming features, reveal¬ 
ing radiant glimpses of simple and innocent joys.” If it were 
not so indeed the book would be most painfully interesting^ 
As it is, there is much with which one can cordially sympa¬ 
thize, many a touch of nature such as “makes the whole 
world kin.” 

The chapter describing the principal Hindoo festivals will 
be found full of interest. The descriptions are not those of a 
superficial observer, but are graphic pictures drawn from life 
showing not only the outward features—often of a very revolt¬ 
ing nature—whicli characterise these festivals, but the house- 
bold ceremonies, and particularly those which arc observed 
by the female inmates. We can think of nothing more 

calculated to arouse and intensify the desire to send light 

% 

into those households, walled-in, as it were, with ignorance 
and superstition. 

In the chapter on “ Hindoo Females,” the writer warmly 
recognises the efforts now being made by the various Zenana 
Missions to carry light into the Hindoo household, and hears 
testimony to the growing desire for learning among the 
females. We must, however, demur to his statement that 
“ almost every respectable Hindoo family in Calcutta has a 
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Christian governess.” We are much within the mark when 
we say that not one family in a himdrcrl enjoys the benefit 
of instruction. There is a vast field* of labour open, and every 
one who is interested in India should heartily welcome and 
support every eflbrt that is being made to sow the seeds of 
knowledge therein. 

The Hook is vigorously ainl graphically wTitten, and 
should be in the luiiids of every one who .sees in the raorah 
social and intellectual amclioiat ion of our Eastern dependenc}’’ 
a ])ressing national duty. 

Z. 


IS INDIA CIN'ILTZMD? 


‘‘ What a question to ask !” s lys my fiioiKl, win) is a warm 
adinirof of* modorn Western civili/itioji, “ I.s India civilized? 
What! India with her inlininan enstoin of Sntti e, Inr horrible 
infanticide, her hideous rites and customs. Call yon this civiliza¬ 
tion'? Have you walked in an}’ (>!' the streets of Tiidi.i, .seen the 
mon.ster.s exhibittal in the tenq)les that they call gods ? fjook at 
yoinler nriu stiindiiig in the heat of (he .-.nn on fnie leg and infliet- 
ing the most criicd tortures mi himself What is he d<.ing? Ho 
is trying to propitiate tho angt r of that liulcoiis hla.ck atone in 
front of him. See again the.t delic.'ite-h).'iking young i.jaideu f.dling 
before a piece of wood whiHi has the aj>];'Mi-ance of half monkey 
and half man. I*oor thing! Common sense ought to teach her 
that her delicate,'wi ll-pro]iorti.')!icd feature.s m-o a tliou.sand times 
better tlian the wooden puj-py before v.diich she i>ro.st rates herself!” 

ye=, my friend, is very sad indeed to nee all this fi.lly in a 
country like India. Hut I did not ask you to describe the in¬ 
fluence of religion on tho masses of India. Most forms of 
religion are entiivly difleront in their* cflccts from civilization. 
Let us calmly cxainiuo modern civdizatiou and see wliether India 
is entitled to be called civilized in tlio .strict and bent sense of the 
word. * 
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In what docs true civilization consist 7 Surely in the highest 
development of all the faculties of human nature, or, in other 
words, in the production of true men. 1 use the word true in the 
sense of everything that is entitled to be called perfect—men 
perfect in their moral, mental and physical faculties. 

If this is what we mean by civilization the word culture seems 
to me to be more appropriate, but it is best to stick to common 
usage. 

Every body admits that there are two kinds of civilization, 

commonly spoken of as modern and ancient, and sometimes they 

are known as Oriental and Western civilization ) but true civiliza- 

* 

tion is the same, whether ancient or modern, European or Asiatic. 
It will not be out of place here to notice the chief characteristics 
of these two kinds of civilization. Let us take for our type of 
modern civilization England, France and Germany, and let India, 
Egypt and Greece represent ancient civilization ; Koman civiliza¬ 
tion it is best to consider as a connecting; link between them. 
There is, indeed, a vast difference between the two. I cannot do 
better than give one word to express it—yes, a conci*ete word— 
Bteam-engin$. Ah, that makes the difference. Let an ancient 
Greek come among us in these days, let him see the modern 
civilized world and give his own opinion of it. We can almost 
guess what he would say :—“ Changes—yes, I see real changes— 
you have more commerce in these days, more traffic, more amuse¬ 
ments, better means of travelling, all which things we did without 
in our days. I also clearly sec that all this is owing to what you 
call modern scientific advancement, but what I prefer to call sieam~ 
engine. But is there less misery and greater happiness in this 
modern civilized world ? ” 

If I partly agree with our venerable friend it is not that I 
think that all that science has done for us is of no account. Not 
the least. Science has done great things fOr mankind in general, 
but science has not succeeded in bringing tne perfect civilization 
which the world needs. It is true that in these days you can 
go to any part of the wqrld with the greatest ease and in the 
shortest time, or send a message to anyone at the other end of 
the globe within a few minutes. You can, if you like, bottle 
up your grandfather’s sweet ^■oice, and fifty years hence charngi 
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his grandchildren ; you can talk to your friend by means of a 
wire; and then, again, what marvellous products of genius are 
being invented and given for the use of man! Patent machines 
for shaving and boot-cleaning, pocket-combs and brushes of every 
variety and description, pens which will save the trouble of 
dipping into the ink-bottle a few inches from you, washing-stand 
u,nd baking-pans which you can carry with you wherever you go. 
Why multiply instances ? Everybody admits that these are mar¬ 
vellous tricks “ which show the stretch of human brain.” But 
here it all ends, and the greatest of all knowledge, what man is, 
your nineteenth century does not pretend to know more about 
than what was taught you by the ancients. 

The study of nature is, indeed, very useful, but do we not find 
in man the highest for.a of nature? And why not make the 
“study of man” of more importance? It may be said to this, 
“ Surely in these days due attention is given to speculative 
science, the modern world has produced as many philosophers 
and systems of philosophy as the ancients. What more is 
needed ? ” Yes, it is true, but the question is, Has modern 
philosophy brought out anything original? Has it thrown any 
new light on matter and mind and other all-important subjects 
connected with it? Not the least. Turn to the philosophy of 
India, Greece and Horne, and see if you cannot find ail the 
theories brought forward by the philosophers of the modern world. 
But is there to be found anything like Harwiiiianism, which is 
considered a product of modern thought, in the philosophy of India ? 
Does not the following passage, taken from the Silnkya system of 
philosophy, sound like the Evolution Theory :—“There cannot be 
the production of something out of nothing; that which is-not 
cannot ho developed into that which is. The production of what 
does not already exist (potentially) is impossible, like a horn on a 
man; because there must of necessity be a material out of which a 
product is developedf and because everything cannot occur every¬ 
where at all times ; because everything possible must be produced 
from something competent to produce, it. Production is only a 
.manifestation of what previously existed.” 

Let us consider modern civilization from an ethical point of 
■view. Does it tend, or has it tendfed, to increase morality ? Yes, 
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a sort of morality which I call utilitarian mcDrality. Each indi¬ 
vidual acts, not as he is prompted by his own conscience, but as 
society wants him to do. It is difficult sometimes to distinguish 
true morality from utilitarian morality, but they certainly are not 
the same. J call a man truly man when his actions are guided by 
his conscience and not influenced by the caprice of society. Over 
and over again we hear of cases hi which both these kinds of 
morality clash. Of course 1 am here speaking of morality as in¬ 
fluenced by civilization alone; religion tends a great deal to modify 
this sort of morality, and it is not ray object to allude to it here. 
I admit ancient civilization was devoid of this utilitarian 
morality, but dare anybody say that family affection, private and 
public charity and those essential moral fpialities, patience*, love 
and pity, were not to be found in the men of old? Those who 
have lived in India and have seen the homo life of her peojde can 
bear testimony to the fact that there is as much union and affec¬ 
tion in an Hindu homo as anywhere else in the world. 1 have 
often wondered wliy so much is said of family affection and fire¬ 
side of an English home. May it not be owing to England having 
a climate such as no oilier country in the wmi'ld is used to ? I 
daresay if there were a little more snow jiiid fog in France we 
should hear more about tlie French homo fireside and family 
affoci ion. 

VV’c shall not be going out of our way if we iiupiire whether 
modern civilization has in any way developed further the poetical 
instinct in man. Perhaps this may sound rather strange, but it 
all dejicnds on the view wo take of poetry. There is such a thing 
as true poetry and false jioetry, and tlie true, as Carlyle puts it so 
very tersely, “differs from the false as heaven does from Vauxlmli.” 
Poetry, such as given us by a Dante, a Sliakospeave ; jioetry such 
as the ancient Greeks and I’omans have given us ; jiootry such as 
we find in India’s old Yedas and Purranas—J*^yes, indeed, these arc 
what make up true poetry. But just look di the sort of poetry 
which is being poured iortli in jirofusioii iiow-a-days—of course 
there are exceptions, we got a Wordsworth, a Tennyson, now and 
then—I mean the poetry which is said to be characte^ristic of Ibis 
mechanical age: take such poetry, and I ask do wo not find much 
artificiality in it? Ancient y^oetry is sometimes stigmatized 
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ideal, and modern poetry it is said is real. I do not think so 
at all j there is aS much reality in the plays of ^schylus and 
Sophocles as in any of Shakespeare’s or Moliere’s productions. 
We also hear modern poets praised and adored as those who 
have revealed the secrets of nature; but I am afraid in paying tbo 
much attention to nature they have neglected the true function of 
the poet, via,, to reveal the god-like in nature. The ancients saw 
God through nature, but to the modern poets nature itself is God. 
Alas, that i)oetry should be brought to such a low standard as 
this! I wonder whether this mechanical age could ju'oduce another 
Shakespeare, or a Dante, or a Ifoinor. 

Let us next examine niodoru civilization from quite a different 
point of view ; let us see what econoinic advantages it has con¬ 
ferred on mankind in general. “ Who is there that is bold enough,” 
asks my friend, “to suy that countries which have come under the 
influence of modern civilization have not progressed materially 1 
L()(jk at the grand mansions which adorn the streets of an European 
town, the j)ul)lic places of amusement, our parks, our dock3'ard3 
and harbours, our connnercial houses and foreign trade connections; 
see all these and say if you dare that modern civilization has not 
given economic advantages.” Who is so blind ns not to see all 
this ] Jlut allow me to imt a qiie.stiou or two. Is not a nation 
made up of individuals I Is not the nation made up of two classes 
—the one rich ainl the other j)oor 1 My friend an.sw'crs, yes. ] jeavo 
these questions just for a moment, and wc will leturn to them soon. 
In a house, say, there are twelve })ersons, tln-y all live pietty 
decently, thoj' .-ue neither too rich nor too poor. lJut circuinstHnces. 
happen which make f-ix of them rich and the other six poor, and 
these circumstances arc of such a nature as to prevent the lich six 
from luilfiing and sharing tlicir abundance Avitli the rest, so that 
the poor are rodiiecd to extreme miseiy and want. Now which 
stale is preferable? ^Surelv the former. Apply the analogous 
case to the nation com])()scd of rich and poor. Does modern 
civilization in any way tend to equalize the wants of the two 
classes 2 Not at all, tho rich become xiichcr and the poor poorer 
still. Perhaps cases may bo given of persons in lower positions of 
life in these days rising in the social scale, but this does not meet 
the objection. The question is : Is tfhe condition of the labouring 
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population in any vay improved 9 iN'o one has pointed out the 
true state of afiairs more clearly than a veil known American 
economist. He says, as civilization advances and the higher classes 
become richer the lower classes become more miserable, their wants 
•are increased and they have less means for satisfying those wants. 
Even supposing that nations enjoy very great economic advan¬ 
tages through the help of modern civilization, yet can it on that 
account he defended? We must first answer our venerable old 
friend’s question : “ Is there less misery in these days, which are 
called days of modern enlightenment and civilization ?” I am 
afraid the answer to this question will be a decided no. All great 
thinkers bear testimony to it. 

Of course, if happiness consists in money making and civiliza¬ 
tion in wearing top-hats and tail-coats, then surely the men of the 
nineteenth century are the happiest and most civilised lot. But 
if happiness consists in something higher and nobler than money 
■making, then we must pause before we give an answer. 

Lot us hear what one of the greatest thinkcis* of the present 
day has to say; he is considering whether the enjoyments and 
happiness we get in these days are fit to be communicated. These 
4ire his very words :— 

“The delights of horse-racing and hunting, of assemblies‘in 
the night instead of the day, of costly and wearisome music, of 
-costly and burdensome dress, of chagrined contention for place or 
power, wealth or the eyes of the multitude, and all the endless 
occupation without purpose, and idleness without rest, of our 
,vu1gar world are not, it seems to me, enjoynients we need be 
anxious to communicate. And all real and wholesome enjoyments 
possible to man have been just as possible to him since he was 
first made of the earth as they are now, and they are possible to 
him chiefly in peace. To watch the corn grow and the blossoms 
eet; to draw hard breath over plough-shafe or sj)ade ; to read, to 
think, to hope, to pray, these are the things £hat make men happyj 
they have always had the power of doing these things, they never 
will have the power to do more.” 

What grand testimony to true happiness ; yea, happiness based 
on the corn, the blossom, the spade and the plough-share; happi- 

* Ruskin. 
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oiess the result of reading and thinking, loving and hoping and 
praying. None of your happiness derived from modern tele¬ 
phones and photophones, your theatres and operarhouses, your 
parks and phaetons. Has not the steam-engine civilization rather 
tended to mar this genuine happiness which the high and low, the 
rich and the poor, can enjoy ? 

I am not one of those who deplore modern civilization, and say 
the world can do without it; on the contrary, I think that the 
world cannot do without it, and India cannot do without it either. 
Oh ! what a blessing it is that India is under England’s mysterious 
influence, and how very thankful ought her people to be that 
England does not force Western civilization upon India! If India 
adopts Western civilization let it come of itself, and Western 
eivilization adopted in that manner will do the country good. 

We have been considering what true civilization is, and let us 
briefly apply the tests of true civilization to India and see whether 
a negative or affirmative answer can be given to the question, “ Is 
India civilized 1 ” 

First to take religion and philosophy. 1 dare say eveiybody 
will admit, or at all events those who know anything about the 
country, that the people of India are both religious and philo¬ 
sophical. An Hindu it may be said thinks, moves and lives in an 
atmosphere of religion—the religion may not be the true form of 
religion, but still it is religion—according to the light they receive 
they woik ; sometimes they even grope in darkness, but even in 
darkness they are trying their best to I'each to the knowledge of 
their Creator. May the all-enlighteniDg One enlighten their 
understanding! 

The word philosophical I am not using in the sense in which 
it is used generally. I call a thinking nation a philosophical 
nation, and the j)eople of India arc certainly a thinking people. 
From the calm Pundit down to yonder man who is ploughing 
in the Held all hav^ their thoughts, and thoughts worthy of 
philosophers too. Talk to a common cooly, ignorant of his letters, 
on general topics and see if he cannot produce opinions worthy of 
a thinking man. 

Nor are we right in saying that India’s philbsophers are all 
passed away ; even to this very day pare to be found men in India 
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who have their thonghts raised higher than what concerns this 
life j men who are familiar with all the subtle doctrines of ancient 
Hindu philosophy, and men who can reason with the most pro¬ 
found scholars in Europe. “ Bengal alone,” says a writer in tho 
Contemporary Review a short time ago, “ has produced within the 
last fifty years philosophers worthy of ranking amongst the pro- 
foundcst thinkers of any civilized country in the world.” 

Next, to take morality. Are tlio people of India moral 1 I 
am not prepared to defend the moral tone of the people of 1 tidia, 
but I can confidently say, considering the ethical standard which 
the people were expected to reach by the religious teacliers of the 
country, that they are a moral people. It is true that cruelty, 
tyranny and oppression have been once rife in the country, but 
there is not u country in the wo7-]<l whicli is exempt from such 
breaches of morality. Whatever may be said as regards the 
moral qualities of the people of India, it cannot be made out that 
they are not charitable. As for utilitarian morality, which I had 
occasion to mention before, tlieio is nothing of that found in 
India, and we need not regret it cither. 

As for poetry, I need scarcely say mnoh. India i.s a land of 
poetry ; she began to have her lir-st poets more than four tlioinsaud 
years ago, and she still has thorn. What mystic linos, what 
sublime thoughts, what divine interiu-etations of natural objects 
did those men of old pour forth in sorig ! It i.s indeed marvellous 
to think of it. Ju.st let mo give .a specimen. The thought it 
contains is so i^ublime that I need not apologize for its longtli ;— 

• 

111 (liis iloi'ayiia' lioili, luii'k' of boms 

Skin. tciuloiH, imunbi’anc'!, iniiKclcs, blojW, .sabi’.', 

Full of ]iu{ ri scem'o uml impurity 
Whal relish etin tli r.! Wo f r trui »)ii.io\ numt 
In this weak body, over liiiWle 
To auiWitum, av.iiire, illiminn', 

To fear, envy, batiecl, sepHratidii 

From tlioae we linkl most dear, a.ss()L‘iation 
With those wc hate; continually exposed 
To hunger, thirst, disease, deoreptitiido, 

J'lmacialion, groAvtb, decline and death, ^ 

What relish cun there be for true, cnjciymcnt ? 

The universe i.s tending to decay. 

Gl•a^s, trees and aiiiifials Bjiring and die, 
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But what are they ? Earth’s iiiiglity men are gone, 

Leaving their joys aud glories; they have passed 
Out of the world into the realm of spirits. 

But what are they ? for others greater still 
Have passed away, vast oceans have been dried, 

Mountains thrown down, the polar star displaced. 

The cords that hind the planets rent asunder. 

The whole earth deluged with a flood of water, 

E’en highest angels driven fron their stations. 

In such a world what j elish can there be 
For true enjoyment? deign to rescue ns, 

Thou only art our refuge, holy Lord." 

The germs of such mighty thoughts are still to be found in 
India. Can wo not expert the beat fruits from them some day ? 

One word more in conclusion. 'L'ho West is indebted to the 
East for a great many things. Her religion, her science, her 
phiIosoj»hy, her art, all come from the sunny lands of Asia, and it 
is now time that the West should give at least something back to 
her from whom she has received so much. 

Let those who boast of moderu civilization aud say the East 
is benefited by Western infiucnce, and so on, first ask the question 
whether modern civilization is true civilization 1 and then try to 
realize the fact that what the East gets is only the old debt paid 
after so long a time. 

It is always well to keep before us that great law of nature- 
nothing develops of itself. 

S. Sattiiianadsan. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


THE HABEAS BKANCH OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 

The following liules have been adopted by the Madras 
Branch of the National Indian Association, and we have 
much pleasure in publishing them:— ’ 

1. 2^ame .—This Society shall be called *‘The Madras Branch 
of the National Indian Association.’^ 
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2. Objects .—The objects of the Association are— 

1. To co-operate with the Parent Association in London for 
the promotion of social progress in India, and friendly inter¬ 
course between Englishmen and the natiyes of this country. 

2. To encourage female education by scholarship grants to 
Hindu and Muhammadan girls, and to female teachers under 
training for schools and families in the Madras Presidency, by 
employing ladies to visit native families and impart useful 
instruction without interfering in any way with matters con¬ 
nected w-ith religion, and by any other means which this Asso¬ 
ciation may hereafter approve. 

8. To establish, or aid in establishing. Schools of Industry. 

4. To organize periodical Lectures and Conversaziones. 

5. To aid pecuniarily or otherwise the formation of Beading 
Booms and Libraries for the people in Southern India, or Homea 
and Clubs for Natives visiting England. 

6. To encourage Natives to visit England for technical educa¬ 
tion, especially in the Sciences and the Industrial Arts, and to 
afford pecuniary aid to doseiwing students seeking such education. 

In all the proceedings of this Association the principle of 
non-interference in religion shall be strictly maintained. 

3. 2lemhers. —An annual subscription (subscription to inefude 
all the members of a single family) at the rate of not less than 
rs. 7, payable in advance, on or before the 31st March in each 
year, shall constitute the subscriber, who shall have been 
api^roved by the General Committee a Member of the Associa¬ 
tion. Members will be entitled to receive invitations to the 
General and Special Meetings, Lectures and Conversaziones of 
the Association, and to receive also free of charge the monthly 
Journal published in London, the publications of this Branch 
Association and other publications bearing on the objects of tho 
Association, which tho Coiiimitteo may^think it desirable to 
circulate among the Members. 

4. The wife, or^ adult sister or daughter of a Member shall; 
have all the privileges of a Member, tho right of voting included, 
without being required to contribute separately t^ the funds of 
the Association, but shall not be entitled to receive separate 
copies of the publications cifculated by the Association. 
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5. When any Member of the Association leaves India tem¬ 
porarily he shall not bo considerd thereby to have resigned his 
membership, unless he communicates his intention to do so in 
Tmting; but if absent for more than six months he shall be 
exempted from the payment of a subscription for the year or 
years during which he may be absent. 

6. Condituiion .—The Association shall consist of the present 
members and such other i)erson8, approved by the General Com¬ 
mittee, as may be likely to promote the objects of the Associa¬ 
tion. The governing body shall consist of Patrons, a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, one of whom shall be a lady, and a 
General Committee of not less than twenty-four Members, 
elected at the Annual General Meeting of the Association. 

7. The Association, in General Meeting, may appoint as 
Honorary Members persons who have distinguished themselves 
in promoting the objects of the Association; and such Honorary 
Members may enjoy all the privileges and rights of Members 
of the Association. The number of Honorary Members shall 
not exceed T) per cent, of the total number of Members of the 
Association. 

8. The Members of the General Committee shall, at their 
fir^t Meeting, elect six or more of their Members to form with 
the President, Vice-Presidents, Honorary Secretaries (one of 
whom shall bo a lady) and Treasurer the Executive Committee 
for each year; and any vacancies that may occur during the 
year in the Executive Committee shall be filled up by the 
General Committee. 

9. Two Honorary Secretaries and a Treasurer shall bo chosen 
by the General Committee from among their number for a toim 
of one year. 

10. The President, or in his absence one of tho Vice- 
Presidents, or in thei^ absonco any Member, shall i)resido at a 
Meeting. 

11. The Chairman shall have a second or casting vote wh!en 
the number of votes on either side shall be equal. 

12. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries and Treasurer 
shall be ex-ojfi^io Members of the Executive Committee. 

13. Meetings .— The Annual General Meeting of tho Associa- 
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tion shall be held under the following' rules for the transaction 
of business: {a) The Meeting shall be held on the last Monday 
of January of every year, or on any subsequent day to which, 
the Executive Committee shall defer it by a formal resolution. 
(b) Notice of the Meeting and of the hour at which it is to be 
held shall be given by a circular addressed to each Member of 
the Association, (c) The business to be transacted at the Meet¬ 
ing shall be first to receive the Annual Report and Accounts 
presented by the Grenernl Committee ; second, to elect by ballot 
the President, Vice-Presidents, and Members of the General 
Committee for the ensuing year; third, to transact any business 
of which due notice has been given; and fourth, to consider 
auch subjects of general interest as may bo brought forward for 
the purpose, (d) All Office Bearers and the Members of Com¬ 
mittee shall vacate office at the time of the Annual General 
Meeting, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

14. A Special General Meeting of the Members of the 
Association may bo held at any time by order of the Executive 
Committee, or on the written request to that efl’ect signed by 
at least ten Members of the Association. 

15. The Ordinary Meetings of the General Committee shall 
be held quarterly; but the President, or in his absence one' of 
the Vice-Presidents, shall, when it shall appear necessary, or on 
the requisition of any four Members of the Committee, call a 
Special Meeting. 

16. Votes shall usually be given by show of hands, but a 
..ballot shall be taken in the case of election of Members, &c., of 
the General Committee. 

17. Notice of motion for alteration of rules or a resolution on 
any matter other than the acceptance of the report, shall be 
given at least fourteen days before the date of the General 
Meeting at which the motion or resolution is to be discussed; 
and the question decided shall not be reopened at any subsequent 
Meeting until after the expiration of six months. 

18. No General Meeting of the Association shall be competent 
to enter on any business unless ten or more members be present. 

19. JS:vectttive Committee. —It shall be the duty of the 
Executive Committee to consider and record orders on all 
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communications received, to oxamine the accounts of receipts 
and expenditure submitted for oacb month, together with a list 
of arrears of subscription, to regulate all charges and to conduct 
all other ordinary business of the Association. 

20. The Executive Committee shall be at liberty to appoint 
temporarily, or until the next Annual General Meeting, such 
Sub-Committees of their own body as may bo necessary to carry 
out each of the objects of the Association named in Buie 2 
above, and shall be competent to define their powers and duties. 

21. The Executive Committee and Sub-Committees shall 
meet ordinarily in the last week of each month, or oftener if 
necessary. Any five members of the Executive Committee shall 
form a quorum. 

22. The Executive Committee shall be at liberty, subject to 
the approval of the General Committee, to add to their own 
number, or elect as Members of any Sub-Committee, any other 
Member of the Association whoso assistauco they may consider 
desirable for a special purpose. 

23. The Scci’otaries shall appoint their own servants, subject 
to tho approval of (he Executive Committee, with whom it shall 
rest to fix tlje amount of their salaries. 

' 24. PulUcaiio7iK .—Tho Executive Committee shall j^rint and 
publish in English or in any of the Yornaculars such periodical 
journals, or other publications as may bi' calculated to promote 
tho objects of the Association. 

25. The hlxecutivo Committee shall fix a moderate prico 
on its publications for sale to individuals who may not he 
entitled to receive copies gratis. 

2(). No Member shall bo entitled to receive copies of tho 
journals, or otlior publications of tho Association, who has not 
paid up the arrears of subscription due b}’- him within tho year 
for which the subscription is duo. 

27. The ExccutivtS Committee shall bo authorised to transmit 
copies of the publications of. the Association freo of cost to 
influential per8(Jiis in England and India. 

28. Fun(fs .—The funds of this Association shall bo deposited 

iu tho Bank'of Madras iu the names of one of the Secretaries 
aud of the Treasurer. , 

o 4 
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29. All books, papers and aocounts of the Association shall 
be open to tlio insjiection of Members if required. 

30. Branch Societies .—Any Society in the Mofusail which may 
adopt the principles on which the Association is conducted and 
seek to be connected with it, shall be recognised as a Branch 
Society. The Association shall regularly correspond with it and 
render it such assistance as may be deemed reasonable by the 
Committee or the Association. 

31. Each 'Branch Society shall pay to the funds of the 
Association an annual subscription of five rupees, in return for 
which it shall be entitled to a coi)y of the Journal published by 
the parent Association and the publications of the Association, 
and its President or Secretary shall havo the privilege of 
attending the General and Sjiecial Meeting of the Association in 
Madras. 

32. It shall be competent to Brandi Societies to pass rules 
and bye-laws relating to their internal economy without reference 
to the Association ; but no change in the fundamental rules shall 
be made without its sanction. 

33. The Branch Societies shall regularly furnish the Asso¬ 
ciation witli copies of their proceedings for its information. 

34. If a Branch Societ}'- acts in a manner rojiugnant to the 
views of the Association, the latter shall bo at liberty to disown 
it, and shall notify the same. 

35. Bye-Laics .—The Executive Committee shall have power 
to make or alter any bye-law for regulating tho ordinary course 
of procedure at their own Meetings, provided such bj'c-law bo 
not repugnant to tho general rules, and shall bo subject to the 
approval of the General Committee and bo published with tho 
Annual Eeport. 

36. Alteration of Rules .—No addition to, or alteration in, 
these Buies shall be made except atatlio Annual or Special 
General Meeting of tho Association, previous notice being given 
in the circular convening the Meeting as provided in Buie 17 
above. 

The late Governor, Mr. Adam, had consented to be a 
Patron of the Madras Bmnch of the Association. 
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THE GILCHRIST TRUST. 


The Gilchrist Educational Trust, under which numerous 
grants and scholarships are awarded for the encouragement of 
Learning and Education, is well known in name to Indian 
students, on account of the two Scholarships annually given 
by Competitive Examination to Candidates horn in India, for 
carrying out a course cf study in the University of Edinburgh, 
or at University College, London. It may interest some of 
our readers to learn how this Trust came to be established, 
and from what sources its large income has been derived. 

The founder of the Trust was a Scotchman—Jolni Ilorth- 
wick Gilchrist, LL.D., born at Edinburgh in 1750, died in 
1841—who by his Will directed that the greater part of his 
property should, after tlie death of his widow, be appropriated 
l>y certain Trustees in such manner as they should in their 
absolute and uncontrolled discretion think proper and expe¬ 
dient, “ for the Benefit, Advancement, and Propagation of 
Education and Leai’ning in every part of the World as far as 
circumstances will permit.” Dr. Gilchrist became early in 
life a Surgeon on the Bengal Establishment of the East India 
Company; while m India, and on his return to England, he 
gave much attention to the Oriental studies. At one time he 
was a banker, and latterly he occupied himself mainly in 
various commercial, and philanthropic schemes. 

"In Oriental liferaturc, the name of Dr. Gilchrist is well 
•known, especially as the compiler of a Hindustani Dictionary 
in three volumes, quarto, which was originally published in 
successive numbers at Calcutta. His first desire to study the 
'Vernacular arose from the distress he felt as an Assistant 
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Surgeon in not being able to attend properly to his patients, 
owing to his not understanding their language. A knowledge 
of Hindustani was rare in those times among Englishmen in 
India, and the Bengal Government, on becorhing aware of his 
wish, granted him leave of absence for the prosecution of his 
studies. In order to caiTy out his object, Mr. Gilchrist 
resolved to live for a time q^uite apart from Europeans, even 
assuming native dress, so that he might associate more freely 
with those whose habits of thought and language he wished 
to learn to comprehend. The Dictionary occupied him for 
several years, and it proved a great expense to him, which at 
the time he could ill bear, but later he received large returns 
from this important work. 

It was in !IS00, at the age of 45, that Mr. Gilchrist 
returned to England, and in the same year the University of 
Edinburgh conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
on account of his having distinguished himself in the study 
of Oriental languages. He now for some time occupied 
himself in London with delivering lectures to gentlemen who 
W’erc intending to go to India. At Edinburgh also, wliere he 
lived for some years, he gave gratuitous teaching in Eastern 
languages, and soon at ter his removal, in 1817, from his native 
city to settle itermanenlly in London, he was appointed hy 
the East India Company Professor of Hindustani, which 
appointment he held for seven years. 

In the later portion of his life Dr. Gilchrist was engaged 
in various Bank and Insurance Directorships, hut mcanwdiilc 
he worked earnestly fur the spread of education. He helped 
to found the London l^nivcrsity (now Ciiiversity College), 
and acted as its lirst I'rofessor of Hindustani. He look part 
with Dr. Birkbcck in the establishment of the London 
Mechanics’ Institute, tlie present Birkheck Institution, The 
Auti-Slavoiy^ Association and other philanthropic efforts had 
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Ms warm support. It was his great wish to help to extend 
freedom and to lessen ignorance, and thus he used generously 
to afford opportunities of self-improvement to struggling 
students. Others found it difficult to co-operate with I3r. 
■Gilchrist on account of his extreme confidence in his own 
opinions, hut his aims were of an unselfish kind, and he 
effected much real good for his own and after genemtions. 
He died at Paris, in 1841, at the advanced age of eighty-one 
years. 

We have already referred to the terms of Dr. Gilchrist’s 
Will, by which he arranged the important Trust which has 
so usefully carried forward the objects of his life. The pro¬ 
perty of that Trust is mainly derived from two very fortunate 
investments. One was the Commercial Lank of Scotland, 
from winch Dr. Gilchrist had once wished to disconnect 
himself. Not being able to sell his shares to advantage, he 
continued to hold them, and the Trustees have ultimately 
realised about £88,000 from this source. The other invest- 
merit was in Australia, and consisted of a barren tract of 
land near the town of Sydney, bought by Dr. Gilchrist, in 
1801, for the sum of £17 10s. He was led to believe that 
this land would eventually prove of great value, as it lay in 
the direction in which Sydney was extending, and it proved, 
that he was well advised. Even before his death, a jiart of 
the estate was sold for about £4,000. During the time that a 
Chancery suit (undertaken by his nephew J^Ir. Whicker) was 
pending, further sales were made to the value of £32,000, and 
since* then the remamder of the property has realised £34,370. 
These facts are given in a Sketch of Dr. Gilchrist’s Life pub¬ 
lished this year, from which we have drawn our information. 
Thus the property for which Dr. Gilchrist paid £17 10s., in 
1801, has brought to his Estate a total amount of above 
X70.000. ‘ 
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The Chancery suit having been decided.by the House of 
Lords, in 1865, against the nephew of the Testator, the 
Trustees came into possession of the property, and began to 
make use of its income in conformity with what they judged 
to have been the wishes of Dr. Gilchrist. One of their first 
proceedings was to arrange Scholarships for the natives of 
India and for the principal British Colonies. Two such 
Scholarships, tenable for five years, to be gained through a 
competitive Examination conducted in the three Presidential 
Capitals of India., were annually assigned to natives of that 
great dependency, not of pure Euro])eaii descent. An annual 
Scholarship was determined on for Canada, one for tlie West 
Indian Colonies, one alternately for natives ol' the Cape 
Colony and of Tasmania, one for Australia, and several for 
various Colleges in England. 

Women’s education has had a share of consideration from 
the Trustees. Girton College and the North Loudon Colle¬ 
giate Scliool have received Scholarships from the Trust, and 
Scholarships of the annual value of £120 are now awarded 
to I'omale Candidates at the [Matriculation and First B.A. 
Examinations at that University, with a Gold Medal to be 
competed for at Graduation, under the condition tlnifc the 
holders of the Scholarships are required to pursue their 
studies at a College to be ai^proved by the Trustees. A £50 
Scholarship and some prizes are awarded to students at the 
Female School of Ail. 

Grants have been made to various educational institutions 
which are considered to have a special cla'fm on the Fund, as 
the University of Edinburgh, University College, Loudon, the 
Edinburgh School of Arts, the Birkbeck Institution, and 
others, and a sum of about £1,000 per annum has Jjeeu spent 
on procuring the delivery of lectures to the working classes. 
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THE iSIADKAS HAGaED SCHOOL FOll DESTITUTE 
AND ORPHAN CHILDKEN. 


Twelve 5 'ears ago a School lor destitute native children 
was opened in JMadras hy Ecv. IMr. liajahgopaul, and after 
encountering many dithculties, it now consists of 200 children, 
of whom about half are ljoard(U-s or day boarders. Tliis year, 
for the first time, a public distribution of prizes to tlie pupils 
took place. Tlie late lamented Governor, Mr. Adam, kindly 
presided on the occasion ; it must have been one of tlie few 
occasions of his piililicly showing his interest in educational 
work in ]Madras bofoi o his last illness. The meeting was held 
in the Upper Hall of the building, which was tastefully 
decorated, and many friends and supporters of the School 
wore present, Tiic children occupied one end of the room, 
looking bright, and happy. The following was the Iteport 
read hy Mr. Pajahgopaul:— 


This is the first ])uhlic anniversary meeting that has been held 
since the foundation of the Madras Jlagged School for the destitute 
and orphan native children. We preferred working at the onset^ 
quietly and patiently till it took root and the sphere of its useful¬ 
ness was widened. Both these objects are now being gradually 
accomplished, and 1 feel it both a duty us well as an advantage to 
lay before the public a bi ief Iiistory of the institution, its origin 
and aims, its working and jirospects. 

Madras being the Presidency town, the seat of Government 
institutions and offices and of mercantile firms, the poor are drawn 
to it from every part of the Presidency in search of livelihood. 
Their number is not only exceedingly large, but owing to the 
small wages' paid for labour, the poverty and the misery of the 
class is beyond conception. It is st^'ange that this fact does not 
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act as a check against the growth of population. In the struggle 
for existence they leave their offspring very much to shift for 
themselves. One must see them as I have seen to be affected by 
their sight. These children wander about naked, half-starved, 
ignorant, without moral restraint, a prey to vice and passion. 
What is most deplorable is the fact that in many instances their 
very parents encourage them in their etil courses. That such a 
population should be allowed to grow unrestrained is neither good 
for themselves nor for the moral and material interests of the city. 

How is this state of matters to be remedied 1 The plan that 
suggested itself to us was to get them together into a central place, 
make their temporary home pleasant, show them that sympathy 
and affection to which they were entire strangers, surround them 
with moral restraints and impart to them such an amount of 
education as shall enable them to earn their livelihood by honest 
labour. With this conviction we opened the Madras Ragged 
School in the heart of Big Parcherry, amid dirt, discomfort and 
obscenity. This part of the town is denselj’^ populated by the 
poorer classes, swarming with children. At first a few of the 
waifs and scum of the place came into the school with meagre 
clothing, with unwashed faces and most repulsive manners. Our 
numbers gradually rose for some years and averaged to one hundred 
children in daily attendance. When they first came to us the 
large majoi’ity of them could neither I'ead nor cipher: we had to 
teach them from the very beginning. The plan of the work 
carried on within the school may be described thus. The children 
are divided into four sections or standards, and after going through 
the course, which coveres a period of four or five years, they are 
promoted to a normal class and trained as teachers. On obtaining 
Government certificates they are dismissed to make room for others. 

This school is after all an experiment, and as such it has proved 
a success as far as it has advanced. Not tt sjKfak of the import¬ 
ance of getting these wild neglected children to attend school 
regularly for years, not to speak of the advantage of their being 
taught to be clean and tidy, other results have been achieved Ivhich 
may be summarised thus. Not an inconsiderable number have 
passed the Teachers’ Certificate Examination and aie usefully em¬ 
ployed, a number have gone tc printing presses, a few are employed 
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in small trading establisliments, and those that were not able to 
•complete the course have gone into domestic service. 

Small as these results may appear they have not been achieved 
without great labour, and in the face of great difficulties and in 
epite of want and meagre appliances, one permanent source of trial 
having been the want of suitable premises. The house we origin¬ 
ally occupied was a common native house situated in a most un¬ 
healthy locality, limited in space and ill-ventilated. The building 
was in every respect ill-adapted for the purposes of a school of 
this description, and its sanitary condition was pronounced by the 
•district surgeon as ilangerom. It is often remarked that the 
darkest hour precedes the dawn. In our difficulty we applied to 
the Government for the use of the premises till lately occupied by 
the Male Orphan Asylum; and Jlis Grace the late Governor in 
Council (the Duke of Buckingham), with that considerate care for 
the poor which characterised his administration, promptly gave us 
the use of the buildings. They were originally built for school 
purposes and have all the conveniences necessary for a Home to 
the poor and the orphan. We entered the premises in June last, 
and with it I may say a new era has begun to dawn upon this 
Institution. 

may now be permitted to detail the work of the jjast year. 
It is to be remarked that this school is a Besult-grant one, consist¬ 
ing of two departments—male and female. As it is intended to 
lay hold of the poor, destitute and the neglected orphan children, 
we have also a boarding establishment for the benefit of such as 
could not otherwise avail themselves of the institution. Where 
we possibly can we demand small iccff, though they do not form 
any appreciable proportion to our expenditure. 

The following table gives a view of our numbej’s and fees as 
compared with those for 1S79 ;— 


Roll No. 
1879. 1880. 

Boys’ School... 84 ]r);i i 

Girls’ School... 22 ol j 


Fees. 

1879. 1880. 

K9...52-9-C 76-G-O 


From this it will be seen that there is in the aggregate an increase 
■of 100 boys and girls in our numbers«ind rs. 24 in fees. 
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Tb6 studies of the different classes are arranged according to- 
the rules of Kesult grantdn'aid, consisting of four standards, 
besides an infant or alphabet grade. It was found in former years 
extremely difficult to retain the children up to the -Ith standard,, 
and the examination by the Government Inspector used to be the 
signal fora number of them to quit the school. But matters have 
changed for the better this year. A new 5th standard class, 
numbering 22 boys, has been added. The success of our training 
in secular studies may be seen from tlio Government inspection. 
Last year we sent 33 boys for the oxaininatiou, against 50 this 
year. AVe received in 1870 as result graut rs. 120, as against 
rs. 226 in 1880. 

One word in conclusion about the finance. A hu’ge school, 
cjpnsisting of male and ftMualo departments, with more than 200 
pupils, and with an establishment for G2 boarders (inclusive of 50 
day boarders) demands largo funds. Our two available sources- 
are Governmeut graut and public contributions. A llagged 
School, such as this, can never count upon fees. The public in 
this country are wearied out by denuinds of various kinds, and 
their contributions are getting smaller everywliore. Under these 
circumstances, we are obliged to look to the Government mainly 
for help. Wo are doing a good work in spreading education. 
We are trying to snatch children from vice and crime, prepare 
them to become better members of society, loyal subjects, and 
upright men and women. Such institutions are the best helps to 

a Governmeut, as calculated to dimiidsh crime, as well as the 

■ 

expenditure on pri.-^ons and jteniteutiaries. May we not solicit 
the Governmeut not to deal with us as with other schools^ but 
modify their rules so as to afi'oid us a larger help 1 

The children then sang a .song, al ter which the Governor 
distributed the prize.s to the de.serving 

His Excellency then .said:—Ladie.<3 and Gentlemen, after 
the interesting ceremoijy we have all witnessed you will be 
pleased to have been able to attend to-day, and I assure you 
it has given me great pleasure to find I was able to preside 
.on this occasion. A schotfi such as this, which raises from 
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the lowest degree those who might degenerate to crim%- is 
one that ought to have the best support from the Government 
and from the public. I was rejoiced to see that the Govern¬ 
ment of the Duke of Buckingham had been able to do so 
much for this school, and I assure you that whatever the 
Government now under my direction may do for this school, 
we certainly do not intend to fall back now in any w'ay from 
the measures ibllowed by the Governmeul which has gone 
before. I only hoi)e we shall be able to follow in the loot- 
steps of the Duk(i of Buckingham’s Government, in being 
able to give all the support that w(3 can legitimately accord, 
and that our duty allows, to this school. I am glad that it 
has been m\ privilege to atteud here and preside on this the 
first anniversary of the school. The school has been in 
existence many years, but I am told that this is its first 
public aniiiversar}', aud 1 am glad that it has fallen upon 
me so soon after my ari’ival here to preside on this occasion. 
I can assure you, that speaking for myself personall}’, 1 shall 
always be glad if 1 am able in any way to assist in the 
development of schools such as this, or any cognate institu¬ 
tions. It is my desire and wish to do all that 1 can, as long 
as T have charge of tlie Government of IMadras, and hold the 
position T now do, to develop education among the natives, 
and to do all I can to advance their moral aud material 
instruction and welfare; and 1 can assure you that no effort 
of mine shall he s]3ared to carry out as far as I can those 
wishes that are at the bottom of my heart. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 1 am surer we ought not to separate to-day with¬ 
out returning our sincere thanks on behalf of this community 
to Mr. Kajahgopaul for all the trouble Jie has taken in insti¬ 
tuting and carrying on this school. He has no doubt been 
instrumental in doing great good, and to those who w'ork 
with him, not only are the thanks df these children due, who- 
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liave been saved from a life of crime and misery, but the 
thanks of the public, who have benefited so much by his-exer¬ 
tions, and the exertions of those that work with him. Ladies 
Rnd Gentlemen, I can only say in conclusion that I have been 
much interested in the proceedings of this meeting. You 
have heard fully the history and account of this school, and 
it is needless for me to go into that. I only trust that this 
institution, which has prospered up till now, and risen from 
u small beginning to what we now see it, will go on prosper¬ 
ing. I am sure you will agree with me, and help me in 
furthering and promoting this institution, which I believe 
has done great good in this part of the town, where it is so 
much required. Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you for 
having put me in the position in which I am to-day, and I 
have had great pleasure in acting and carrying out the duties 
assigned to me. 

The llev. W. Miller proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Adam for presiding, and the National Anthem having been 
sung by the children the meeting disi^crsed. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Lai Mohan Chose has been made an Honorary Member 
of the Cobden Club. He is said to bo the first native of Bengal 
on whom this distinction has been conferred. Mr. Furdoonjee 
Jamsetjee, in the Nizam’s Government, has been for some time 
a member of the Club, and tho late Sir M.' Coomara Swamy, of 
Ceylon, also belonged to it. 

An Exhibition of Indian Art Manufactures is to bo held in 
Calcutta next December and January. It will include silk 
fabrics, muslins, and other cotton fabrics ; embroidery and lace, 
carpets, mats, and mattings manufactures from hemp, cocoa- 
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nut, and other fibres; woollen fabrics, gold and silver work, and 
jewellery; ivory and wood carvings, inlaid work, &c.; metal 
ware, pottery, stone carvings, glass, shell carvings, cabinet ware- 
and furniture. Intending exhibitors are to communicate with 
the Society, Economic Museum, 12 Hastings Street, Calcutta,, 
not later than September 15th, and the goods must be received 
by November Isl. Medals and certificates will be awarded to 
the best exhibitors. 

The third Exhibition of Fine and Industrial Art will be 
opened at Simla in September under the patronage of H.E. the 
Viceroy. 

The following letter from Mr. K. M. Shroif appeared lately 
in the Times of India, in reference to a case of infanticide by a 
Hindu widow, and the Editor of the paper printed in accord¬ 
ance with Mr. Shroff’s refj[uest the memorandum by Eaja Sir T. 
Madava Row, which ai)pcared in this Journal in May, 1876, 
urging that imprisonment would bo more suitable than capital 
punishment for this crime:— 

“ INrAXTICIDE AND HINIHJ W^IDO WllOOl). 

“ 2o ihe KdiLor of the Times of India. 

“Sir,—Now that tho sentence of cniutal punishment passed 
onVijia Luxmee for infanticide lias aroused public sympathy, 
and you have iiloaded for mercy on her belialf. Jet me point out 
that tho unfortunate widow’s crime is the result of the cruel 
Hindu custom referred to by Sir T. IMadava Row, in a memo¬ 
randum advocating imprisonment instead of the extreme penalty 
of the law for such cases. I send you herewith a copy of that 
able memorandum on tho subject, which Sir Madava liow con¬ 
tributed in the form of an article, at tho ro(|UCst of tho late 
lamented Miss Mary Carpenter, to the Journal of the National 
Indian Association for Ma}'-, 1870, and request you to be good- 
enough to reproduce tho same. Your readers will see that it 
contains clear and cogent arguments, and may bo particularly 
commended to tho attention of Hindu reformers. Tho cruel 
custoilL that ho refers to, extending as it does from Cape Comorin 
to tho Himalayas, greatly retards tho progress of India. The 
continuance of this custom is a disgrace to the modern Hindus, 
and the sooner it is abolished the better will it be for millions of 
souls. No efforts to extirpate tho bane in toto should be spared. 
What have/tho members of the Sarvajanik Sabha and other 
societies, who every now and then so^d memorials and petitions 
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' io the House of CSommonB to have their political rights extended, 
• done for/the Hindu widows ? Why do they make such fruitless 
efforts when this great social stigma remains ? When shall we 
hear of some gigantic organised efforts on the part of the Hindu 
community to do away once for all with this most shocking 
custom?—Yours, &c., “K. M. Shroff. 

“ Mody Street, Fort, May 16.” 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Mahomed Eafique and Mr. Qolak Nath have passed the 
Previous Examination in the University of Cambridge, and 
both were in the 1st Class in Mathematics and 2nd Class in 
Glassies. 

Mr. Tamiz Uddin has passed the B.Sc. Examination in 
Mental Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. In the 2nd 

M. B. Examination he obtained a Certilicato in Physiology. 

Mr. Syed Habeeb Ullah has passed the Entrance Examina¬ 
tion of the Inns of Court. 

Mr. S. Satthiaiiadhan, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
has obtained one of the Prizes offered by the National Thrift 
Building Society for an Essay on National Thrift. 

Arrivals. —H.E. Mukarrum-ood-Dowlali Bahadur, nephew of 
H.E. Sir Salar Jung, accompanied by Moiilvi Shaik Ahmed 
Hoosein, Dr. Mahomed Ismail, and Mr. llormuzshaw Behramjee, 
from Hyderabad, on a visit to England. Mir Dawar Ali, from 
Hyderabad. Mrs. O. C. Mullick and four children, Mrs. W. 0. 
Bonnerjee and four children, and Mr. A. Chowdhuri, M.A., 
all from Calcutta. Mr. Mohsiu Budroodeen Tyabjeo, son of 
Mr. Budroodeen Tyabjee, Barrister-at-Law, from Bombay, for 
the Indian Civil Service. Mr. S. B. Broacha, merchant, from 
Bombay. Messrs. P. M. Jejeobhoy, F. J). Petit, C. D. Limjee, 

N. N. Wadia, and D. N. Dadysett, from Bombay, on a visit to 
Europe. Mr. Shapurji C. Sanjana, for the Bar, Mr. H. B. 
Doctor and Mr. Mejiezes, for Medical study, from Bombay. 
Mr. 8. B. Chatterjee, from Calcutta, for the Indian Medici 
Service. 

Jkpearture. ^Miss Singj^ for Calcutta. 
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I’AI’ER AXTJ I’ArEli-MAKIXc; AS AX IXDUSTEIAL 
KNTEIirJnSE EOE SOI THEUX INDIA. 


Tin; recent famine directed great attention to the fact tliat 
India is almost exclusively an agTicultunil country; that the 
luillious of its inhabitants have to depend mainly on the 
cultivation of the soil for tile means of obtaining a liveli¬ 
hood ; and that but very few of tin* peo])l(? are engaged in 
niaimfactures. It has been demonstrated by the establish¬ 
ment of cotton factories in India, din:ing the last twenty 
vears, that there is a wide field for sucli in<lnstrial enter¬ 
prises, tliat the lower classes of natives are very apt to learn 
how to manage machinery, and that they can he easily turned 
into good, useful factory hands. I’he extension of cotton mills 
has bj^en so rajiid tliat Manchester has tahen alarm and is 
somewhat angry at the competition she has now to contend 
with. But when we come to look into this matter closely, 
we find that a mere fraction of the people are thus employed, 
and that t|,)^bre is room in abundance for the introduction of 
other industries, if the people aa;? to be lifted out of the 
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^OTigh of despond, into which they have fallen, through no 
l&ult of their own. The reproach that the country is not 
^oroughly opened up has been, in a great measure, removed 
by the construction of railways, roads and canals, throughout 
the country. What is now* wanted to seal the prosperity of 
the empire is the establishment of new industries, which will 
afford abundant employment to large masses of the popula¬ 
tion. Up to this time we have been entirely dependent upon 
England and Europe for our steam engines, for our rails, and 
for machinery of all kinds. This fact surely shows that there 
is some lack of enterprise amongst us, particularly when we 
bear in mirid that iron ore of the very first description is 
found in great masses in very many parts of the country, and 
that coal is equally abundant in Ilengal and one or two other 
districts. Though we are not given to prophesying, we 
venture to believe that the day is not far distant when the 
iron ores of Madras will be taktm to the coalfields of I’engal 
for the purpose of being smelted, or that the coal from Bengal 
will be brought down to ores in Madras. Were such aif'in- 
dustry started, every element of success would be at hand. 
Ore in abundance, coal not too expensive, an inexhaustible 
demand for the manufactured article and cheap labour. To 
start a paper-mill but a comparatively small capital would be 
needed, and the demand for paper is continually growing in 
India. This is the immediate subject of this article, and it is 
one that demands a somewhat greater attention than it has 
as yet received. It also demands a far better head and abler 
hand than ours to do justice to it. 

Before the introduction of printing, the people of this 
country were in a state of something like moral destitution; 
for, although various manuscripts existed, yet the expense 
and trouble of obtaining them was so great that few would 
possess them in any quantities except sovereign princes and 
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the Brahmin priests, or the reading classes, patronised by the 
state. “ The intellectual power of the country,” in the words 
of a modern writer on the printing press, “ was coriipletely 
undisciplined; there was no such thing as a combination of 
moral power; the experience of one age was not woven into 
the fabric of another; in short, the intelligence of the nation 
was a rope of sand.” Now how wonderful is the contrast 
between this picture of the age which preceded the introduc¬ 
tion of printing presses into this country and the altered state 
of things which has been brought about by the noble art of 
printing. All the knowledge, and even the recondite learning 
of the past, is now freely published and given to our friends 
and our foes in every region of the globe, and the call for 
printed matter is daily augmenting. Some idea of the great¬ 
ness of that demand may be formed by glancing over tlie list 
of all sorts of publications in Madras .wliich appears periodic¬ 
ally in the columns of the Fort St. Georcjr Gazette. From the 
last published lists we observe that over one thousand worksr 
either new or old, were published during the last official j^ear. 
Many of these consisted of issues numbering thousands of 
copies. For school books there is an enormous demand, and 
some of those works which have received the ivqyrimatur of 
the Educational Department have been produced by tens of 
thousands. The amount of paper required for these publica¬ 
tions is, as we have said, very great. But paper is required, 
not for books only, but for newspapers and periodicals, tracts 
and pamphlets, works in series and light literature. The 
quantity and value of the paper consumed in this form is far 
larger than many persons imagine. But leaving books and 
papers, &c., out of the reckoning, we have still to consider 
the quantity required yearly by the •Government. Nearly 
every one of the one hundred thousand officials employed by 
Government writes letters or reports to his superiors daily. 
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Not a single work can be undertaken or canied out in the 
remotest corner of the Presidency before a mass of corre¬ 
spondence has been accumulated, and quires of paper covered 
with iukmarks. Take again the quantity required for the 
publication of the Fm t St. i^^orgc. Gazette and for that of each 
one of the district gazettes. Look also at the quantity used 
for forms of every description by every department of tlie 
state. Then the railways are not chary in the use of paper, 
and our mercantile houses, banks, shopkeepers, all spend 
considerable sums on paper. Next there remains to he 
added the enormous and annually increasing consumption of 
paper in our Schools, Colleges and Universities, by foreign 
Christian ^Missions and b}’ our system of public examina¬ 
tions, into the details of which we have neither space nor 
inclination to enter here. Tn .short, we cannot ade(^uately 
estimate the exact valiie <»f the convenience which both 
the governing body and the governed, and both the rich and 
middle classes in India enjoy by being enabled to transmit 
their ideas, be they good, bad or indillerent, on such an 
article as paper to any part of the empire and even beyond 
its limits. Considering the prodigious powers of the press, 
and how they are developed at this time, it is to us passing- 
strange that an article in such very great demand should i)e 
imported instead of being made iji the countr}^ But we can, 
perhaps, obtain a better idea of our supineness by looking at 
the trade returns of the country. Well, we fiud on turning 
to that mass of figures that we import books and printed 
matter weighing 8,000 cwts., and worth eleven and a half 
lakhs of Kupees ; we also import annually over 50,000 "cwts. 
of printing paper, worth twelve and a half lakhs of liupees ; 
oiu’ writing paper and envelopes cost us over fourteen lakhs, 
while of other kinds of paper we import 16,000 cwts., worth 
five lakhs of liupees, and of pasteboard and millboard the 
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<j[uaiitity received is 3,401 cwts., wortli about Rs. 29600. Tlie 
total value of what we have just specified is Rs. 43,29600, or 
something approaching to half a million sterling. Is there 
any real necessity for India thus to show her de])endence 
uijon Europe for paper ? A\'e a|| inclined to think there is 
not. ]\lost of our Indian I’eaders are awai^e probably that 
we have in tliis very town of Madras places where a coarse 
de.scription of paper is made. ]\aper-making is a craft like 
many other trades, and tliere is no great art re(|uired by 
iliose who follow the occupation. What is recjuired is tlie 
material out of which it is made—that we have in abund¬ 
ance. Cotton rags are to be had in large quantities in every 
town in Southern India, and the collection of the same might 
eufiily be carried out at a very inexpensive rate. Once let it 
l>e known that a certain i)rice i)er pound will be paid to any 
one bringing cotton rags to the mill, not only should we have 
a brigade of rag-gatherers in ^Madras, but in every town of 
iJoutli India. The su])ply would be fully equal to the de- 
juaiid for a long time to come. Even were the supply to turn 
out difficult, that would not he a veiy serious atlair; for 
otjtion is grown largely in .South India, and any quantity of 
refuse and low class cotton may be had hy the paper maker 
at prices lower than manufiudurers have to pay for first class 
rags in Europe. jMoreover, "wc have read from time to time 
that ill this country there are variou.s vegetable productions 
which might be converted into paper. We already have 
paper made out of bamboo, which though it may not he a 
first class article, is still ijuile good enough for many pur- 
poset? for which pailth* is re«juircd. The great difficulty that 
any one would encounter, if determined to start a paper-mill 
in Madras, would he, not a lack of material out of wliicli to 
make the paper, hut the selection of practical workmen in 
Europe, the first instance thoroughly competeut workmen 
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would have to be got from thence, but in a short time natives 
might easily be trained to pick up the mysteries of the trade,, 
had they a teacher able and Milling to impart to them its in¬ 
tricacies. If paper-making is to succeed in Madras, it must 
be undertaken by individu|J|B and not by a company. For 
some inscrutable reason most Joint-stock companies floated in 
this residency have come to an untimely end, and caused 
loss to their supporters. The promoters, secretaries, &c., 
generally succeed in getting hold of the lion’s share of the 
loaves and fishes. If any enterprising man were to open a 
paper-mill in Madras he Mould not, M'e imagine, have much 
difficulty in securing the contract for suiDplying Government 
M'ith paper, and if he secured that, his fortune Mrould be 
assured. Native gentlemen have started cotton mills; we 
trust some of them will be induced to open paper-mills. 

Here some one will intcrru])t us with the remark, not 
unfrequent out here, that the Indian trovernnumt would have 
greatly profited themselves and llie i)eople by starting paper- 
mills of their own in this country, and that there would be 
nothing inconsistent in undertaking such manufacture, if it 
is right to construct State railways, and retain the exclusive 
privilege of manufacturing salt, and the monopoly of the 
Opium and abkarry sales. l»ut the interference of Govern¬ 
ment in any speculation should be the exception rather than 
the rule. In oidinary cases a Muse Government should en¬ 
courage rather than compete M'ith the spirit of the capitalists, 
and nothing can be more ruinous to this country than the 
present degrading state of depcudoiice on Government for 
everything. Our countrymen must soon learn to imbibe the 
daring spirit of the British capitalists and embark on a voyage 
of speculative discovery without M^aiting to receive from the 
Government its passeavani. Nay, it has become a maxim in. 
political economy that, in pursuit of small objects/a govern- 
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iiient is practically incompetent to move with the activity 
and nimbleness of private speculators. But whether paper- 
mills be eventually opened by high-minded and daring spirit 
of individual native capitalists or by one well constituted 
company, or by a series of dj^jointed companies on the 
limited liability system, or by the Government itself, we 
trast that our readers of all politics will cordially join with 
us in thinking that the time has come for starting and 
developing fairly, scientifically and effectually, manufactories 
for the production of Indian jiaper. The work needs nothing 
hut good and gallant hearts, and we wish some young men, 
Avith brains as well as a little capital, would be induced to 
take to such manufactures, instead of all rushing to Ooverti- 
inent emploj-ment or the law. 

In conclusion, we hope we do not weary out the reader 
by repeating that this countiy contains untold resources, yet 
undeveloped, and it is a sign of the advancement of the times 
that the (government of India has abandoned the traditional 
})C)Jlicy of discountenancing private enterprise and has adopted 
a liberal and enlightened course consistent with the spirit of 
the age. With the revival of trade and commerce, the intro¬ 
duction of industries, under careful management and control, 
might yet make India wdiat it once was, a great manufacturing 
country. The enlightened selfishness of Manchester might 
contemplate the growing manufacturing industry out here 
with extreme disfavour. But in this as in other countries 
the car of progi’ess, when once set in motion, is destined to 

travel over extensive ground, bringing with it an increase to 

• ** 

national contentment and a continual sunshine of prosperity. 

V. Keishnama Chariau. 
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THE BUILDING ARTS OF INDIA. 

By General Maclagan, B.E. 


Lecture ilelim'ed at the Society of Arts on April 2Wi.J 


Everyone who has been in India has had opportunity, at some 
time or other, of taking notice of the buildings in the places at 
which he has had to take up his own abode for a time. He may, 
indeed, be often in places whore there is not much to be seen. 
The ordinary dwellings of the people will not in India, more than 
elsewhere, present much that will be thought worth observing. 
Yet, even in the simplest of dwellings, one may see how much can 
be made of very slender local resources, and how well, under the 
guidance of ancient custom and personal experience, they are 
turned to account. 

When you hear of cottage walls made of mud, the word does 
not sound nice to English ears : but, when you see them, you find 
they are something better than you thought. Put together solidly 
and thickly, the mud becomes one mass throughout, and, hardening 
as it dries, it forms a compact and effective protection agaipst 
heat and against rain. In greater mass, this simple material forms 
the very eflicient defensive works of what are well known as mud 
forts in India. 


How simply, also, do we find roof protection supplied by a 
skilful use of the common reeds and grass that grow in the jungle 
(jangle, let it be observed, is the familiar name both for forest and 
all uncultivated waste, which, except in driest tracts, commonly 
becomes a wilderness of shrubs and thorny trees and tall grasses). 
A roof covering of reeds, of no great thickness, does not truly 
afiord much protection against the sun, and will not exclude the 
heaviest rain j but it is very wonderful to see what it can do. At 
places in the hills you shall see local material of another kind 
turned to account for roof covering, in a cheap and effective way ; 
large flat slabs of easily split stone doing duty as slates, with 


lumps of rock laid upon them to hold them in their place. In 
India, as in most other countries, there is something wo\th noticing 
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in the w&y in whicli the simplest of available means and materiale 
-are turned to account in very simple ways. 

In India, we notice next something more. When we get 
■above the very lowest and poor^t kinds of human habitations, we 
begin to see manifested a demand for some ornament. The orna¬ 
ment may be of a very rude character, but there it is. Something 
is wanted more than that the building shall serve its direct and 
•essential purpose. You may find ornamentation given in colour 
or in wood-carving. The white-washed door jambs may have 
etreaks of ochre, diversified with curved lines and spots, and some¬ 
times more ambitious efforts )f the owner or the village artist. 
But there is something of a higher class in the rough carvings of 
the lintels and the door-posts of houses in even lowly, unpre¬ 
tending villages. Rough carvings, no doubt, they often are, of 
simple waving lines or geometric patterns, after the fashion of 
greater and more elaborate work in large cities. They are very 
unsymmetrical, perha])s, and very uneven. But this is nothing; 
'the eye does not care to be critical in looking at these things. 
The ideas and aims are good, if the execution is sometimes rustic. 
Rustic or not, the effect is very pleasing. It admits of variety of 
treatment, and the treatment rises to various degrees of excellence. 
But the great thing is that it is the expression of a felt desire for 
something more than mere needs. A something pleasing to the 
eye has become a need, and it finds, in its simple way, on tho spot, 
the art that is capable of satisfying the demand. 

An exactly similar a])plicatiou of tliis art of wood-carving for 
external ornament is seen in the boats on most of the Indian 
rivers. In many of those boats, of which there are numerous 
varieties for ferry purposes, or f(u* general traffic, there is a bit of 
deck at the stern, which gives the steersman his well-raised look¬ 
out and command of the rudder, which deck is also the roof of the 
little shelter of his family and the cooking place. The weather- 
boarding which edges* this bit of deck on the side towards the 
-open body of the boat presents a convenient surface to be orna¬ 
mented with this wood-carving. A real pleasui'e to people who 
have to use those river boats is this rudS attempt at simple deco¬ 
ration. The crossing of an Indian river, in the course of a 
•morniug j^arch, though sometimes a tedious and troublesome 
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basia^, is oftener a very pleasant little break in the day*a 
journey—that is when there is no unusual pressure, and thinga 
are in their normal, undisturbed state. When you have stepped 
on board, and your horse has been persuaded to follow, you sit 
down to enjoy the bit of quiet rest as you cross the steady, placid 
stream ; no sound meets the ear but the long splash of the big 
oars, the young day is fresh and cool, and the low sun glances on 
the smooth water. It is very peaceful and pleasant, and to all ^e 
quiet enjoyment of the moment it is something added to see this- 
well'purposed effort of humble art among a rough and hard¬ 
working, uncultivated people. It is the sign uf a love for some¬ 
thing pretty to look at—of a care for something more than is 
wanted for the mere practical purposes of a safe and substantial 
ferry boat. 

Wc look with some satisfaction on these lowly, but pleasing 
examples of unaided and unspoiled native art. Work of this 
kind, of all various degrees of higher merit, in point both of con¬ 
struction and ornamentation, will be found in the better class of 
private dwellings and shop fronts, in doorways, verandah posts, 
latticed windows and little balconies, in the villages and towns, 
and even among the rude hill tribes within and beyond our fron¬ 
tier. But we take our view of the building arts generally from 
works of a more permanent character. Wo attach a higher value, 
in certain respects, to those that have stood the test of time—that 
is, wc look to buildings erected before our day, some of them very 
long ago. 

There is often a sort of idea that one must go back a great 
way for specimens of excellence in various arts, and, among these, 
the arts connected with building. In India, as elsewhere, people 
have been in the habit of saying that no such buildings are erected 
now as in the days gone by, and that certain old arts are lost. It 
has been concluded that the capacity lor such work has died out. 
It is one phase of the idea prevailing in all ages that former times 
were better. . It may be the case that we cannot point to anything 
in India, built within the last hundred years, to eqiidl the grand 
Hindu temples of Tanjore, the Jain buildiugs at Abu, the Taj 
Mahal at Agra, the Jama Masjid at Delhi. The occasion for 
erecting such buildings, and the means, are wanting, ^^e are not 
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warranted in adding, also, the ability to design and to execute 
them. It is almost needles to say that for great and beautiful 
buildings, great expenditure of money and labour is required. It 
was perhaps a stern necessity that stopped the second tower along¬ 
side the stately Kutb Minur at Delhi, and the second tomb oppo¬ 
site the Taj, and elsewhere left intended works unfinished. The 
ability was not wanting, but the means. 

A wealthy prince, happily gifted with large ideas as well as 
despotic power, orders a work which shall be exceeding mag- 
nifical,'* and it is done. The skill to plan and the skill to execute 
find full scope for all their highest ambitions. Materials are sup¬ 
plied without stint, of whatever kinds may bo required, any num¬ 
ber of labouring hands are collected from all quarters to order, 
and there is little question about cost. The will is there, and the 
command, and the means, and there is no hindrance. These are 
happy conditions for the execution of splendid works. If the 
work was to be a building of stately dimensions, of costly mate¬ 
rials and substantial construction, there you have it. For the 
master mind to devise and direct the whole was found with the 
occasion. Given the same conditions now, could India produce 
such works ? Doubtless it could, though the master minds, of the 
class required, would perhaps be cramped in these days by 
unwholesome inllueuces. 

But besides the men, you must have suitable means to do any¬ 
thing really effective as well as lasting. Nothing great in building, 
or perhaps anything else, can be done cheaply. ... If you try 
to make a cliea}> building that shall imitate a costly one, you need 
^not be surprised if it turns out unsatisfactory, or something worse. 
Is anything of this kind done now-a-days by the English folks in 
India? Many an engineer has unhappy experiences in this way. 
With the money that can be granted for a certain work—and 
•quite truly it may sometimes be jrai)o.ssible to add to it—he is to 
cari^ out something*which, done as it should be done, needs more 
80 he has to do it as it should not be done. His poverty, but 
not his will, consents.” And it is the ungracious task of those 
•over him to aid in paring down what he would like to do. Jt 
really sometimes cannot be helped. The purpose is served, at 
least foya reasonable time. And, in that it has been served in 
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the.cheaper way, there is, so far, aground of satisfaction. Only 
do not let us think that, as a piece of .work, it is what it really ia 
not. With supply of adequate means, very respectable work, to- 
state it quietly, has been done by the English in India. Bombay 
has no need to be ashamed of being the place that has to receive- 
most strangers on their first arrival. They are not made to lose, 
on coming ashore, the impression made on them when they steam 
into the beautiful bay. 

If not many fine native buildings, cither Hindu or Muham¬ 
madan, hare been erected in our time in India, this may not mean 
anything more than that the occasiou.s for erecting such buildings- 
are rare, and the resources that can be devoted to them. But it 
may also, unfortunately, mean that the will of the person for 
whom the work is to be done has been exerted neither wisely ncrr 
well. Within recent years, the combined wealth and zeal of a 
prosperous Hindu banker have raised, at Mathra, a temple of no 
small pretension, which at least shows some capacity iu the 
designer. The additions which some of the native princes have 
luade to the buildings at their capitals have not been altogether 
unsuccessful, though it must be admitted that they have often 
allowed taste to be violated by the admission of extraneous art.. 
There are, undoubtedly, evil influences of this kind at work, on 
many other arts and manufactures in India be.sides those belonging 
to building. 

# -At # 

We are not looking for originality in India any more than 
elsewhere, but for a ricjlit use of the art which has existed in days 
past. And we may be allowed to disbelieve the death of art in 
India, though, it must be admitted, many murderous attempts- 
have been made upon it. 

We are not fully able to say where the earliest building arts 
came from, of which we see the illustrations in India. There is- 
nothing to show that any distinctive art of this kind was brought 
in by the intellectual race which, at a remote age, entered India 
from the north-west, and gradually extended southwards over 
their new country. There is reason to believe that they found 
architecture among the people of the south. In whatever way 
accpiired, the Hindus have shown a very admirable power of 
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forming a style, and working it with great variety of treatment 
and great beauty of detail, though not always equal soundness of 
construction. No special reference is made by the historians of 
the Greek invasion to fine buildings in India at that time; but 
the mention of Taxila as a great and magnificent city seems to tell 
of buildings at that place that were of some importance, and now 
we have there only the ruins or traces of numerous small Buddhist 
topes, and a few other remains which are undoubtedly Greek. 

Muhammadan architecture, which came in from the West, 
assumed more graceful forms in India than it had done in Persia. 
It developed other forms again when it travelled westward, and 
took root in Spain. Moreover, in India, it adopted, in the time of 
the Emperor Akbar, and under the influence to some extent of his- 
enlarged and liberal views, Hindu forms of ornament, as well as of 
construction, in works distinctly Muhammadan, and this in a 
manner very effective and beautiful. And, similarly, in many 
parts of India, we find Hindu buildings of recent centuries adopt¬ 
ing, with more or less success, Muhammadan forms of construetions, 
with corresponding ornament. They would appear to have some¬ 
thing in common, in their fundamental ideas, which allows of these 
adaptations without marked fault. It is otherwise when we see 
Oriental forms trying to adopt Italian features, as at Lucknow, 
whore, in some cases, the mistake is aggravated by the efibrt to 
make a good show with inferior means. 

The dome and arch, borrowed by some modern Hindu build¬ 
ings, are foreign to pure Hindu work. The construction was 
unknown to the earlier Indian builders. A well-known illustration 
of this is to be seen in the great gateway of the Kutb enclosure at 
Delhi, built in the earliest 1 'athan times. The arch-shaped entrance 
is not an arch, but the form is given by horizontal courses of stones 
projecting one beyond another, till they meet. It would appear 
that Hindu workmen,^ unacquainted with the arch construction, 
were employed to execute the work to a prescribed arch form. The 
same thing is to be seen in a covered passage at the rains of 
Kiinigatt, a Buddhist fortified monastei^’^, a little beyond our 
Vusufzai frontier, to the west of Torbola on the Indus, above 
Attok. Li^cewise in some old bridges in Orissa. The high pyra¬ 
midal roo§d of Hindu temples in the,soutli of India have a dome- 
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ftliaped crown, whicK is not a dome. It is scarcely necessary to say 
tbat the large Buddhist topes, the large buildings of the beehive 
shape, now pretty familiar from drawings and photographs, are not 
domes, but are formed on a solid core. 

One of the most observable things in connection with the best 
of the old Hindu buildings and groups of buildings, is the attention 
that has been paid to choice of site, and the admirable skill with 
which the choice has been made. We admire the way in which 
English abbeys and monasteries found out lovely sheltered spots in 
which to plant themselves, in green and peaceful valleys of our 
own land. No less happy has been the success of the Hindus in 
the choice of situations for their buildings. Temples, in shady 
glens and on wooded hill sides, have been placed where they have 
beautiful back grounds of crag and forest, of rich colour and of 
varied foliage. Such are numerous Hindu buildings, small and 
large, in Central India and Southern India, in Bajputaua, in 
Xashmir, and elsewhere. 

Hard war, one of the most noted places of pilgrimage for all 
India, where so many thousands congregate on the llth of April 
of each year, to bathe in the sacred waters of the Gauges at the 
auspicious hour, is built in a position to satisfy Hindu sentiment 
and Jove of beauty together. Here the river issues through the 
lower hills. And, looking northward, two little gaps in the next 
higher range show two bright snowy peaks away beyond, and no 
moi'e. To the eyes of the pilgrims the revered sources of the 
Ganges and the Jamna are thus opened out, and they flock to the 
sacred bathing steps, amid the temples of Hardwar. 

Again, scarcely could a grander site be found anywhere than 
that where stands the temple of Marttand in Kashmir. Slightly 
raised above the elevated plain, it commands a truly maguiflcent 
view of the valley of the Jhelam, with its beautiful surroundiug 
of snowy hills. It was no chance thought that fixed U]x>n this 
spot for the splendid temple of the Sun. 

Not less skilful has been the choice of the conspicuous spots on 
which, in the hill counter, little temples and other buildings have 
been erected. The selection of the top of a hill may be simple 
enough sometimes, but it is not every hill>top that haf pleased the 
Hindu temple builders, nor. is it always a highest pojint that is 
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taken. Anyone who has made his way up to the temple of Chandi 
I)evi, on the Ganges, or to Raja Hddi’s castle at Khairabad, on 
the Indus, opposite Attok, or who has climbed the long stairs on 
stairs that lead to the Takht-i-Suliman at Srinagar, and especially 
if he has made these ascents on a clear, bright morning at sunrise, 
knows how well the buildeis have been guided by an eye that 
strove to be “ satisfied with seeing,” whether looking up towards 
the building, perched upon its airy height, or down from it on the 
fair and far-spread scene below. 

Very many are the positions, wcll-choscn in like manner, of 
little shrines on the western hills of the Punjab and Sind, most of 
these being places which, curiously enough as it may seem, are 
resorted to with equal veneration by Hindus and Mussulmans. 
And elsewhere positions have been chosen as happily. 

It is noticeable that Buddhist buildings, monasteries, temples, 
and topes, or relic monuments, arc many of them built on the 
open plain, even in the neighbourhood of better ground, with no 
reason that is now apparent for the choice of their position. Other 
buildings of the Buddhists occupy, like those of the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans, commanding sites which seem to have been 
carefully selected. Home, at least, of those which stand on what 
we** might be disposed to think chance sites are connected with 
incidents in the traditional life of Buddha, which may account for 
the exact position in which tliey are built. And others, probably, 
have a similar history. 

Truly, there is often not much room for selection of building 
sites in the wide-extended plains which furnish the principal no¬ 
feature of so large an amount of Indian scenery. Then in these 
plains the temple will often place itself in a dark shady grove, or 
under the shelter of a spreading pipal tree. Or the trees have 
been planted afterwards, to shelter the temple and its attendants. 
Again, we may see how a line position on a river bank has been 
taken h.dvantage of, wfiere a favouring bend of the stream gives a 
fair view in difierent directions. Situations of this kind are not 
without their inconvenience. A big ludjan river, and, indeed, a 
small one too, is sometimes apt to be capricious, self-willed, and 
strong, and to assert its right to play with its banks in a way that 
<is not good; Benares, Patna, and other places on the Ganges have 
' n 3 
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suffered from this cause. When the British came into possession 
of Punjab, the river Buvi was found to have cut awaj- one comer 
of the large walled enclosure of the Emperor Jahangir’s tomb at 
Shabdara, near Lahore. Protective works that were constructed 
up-stream succeeded in forming, as desired, a new broad bank,, 
which defends the injured wall against farther damage and keeps 
the river at a distance. Similar measures have had to be taken in 
other instances, where buildings near river banks were threatened. 

Our building predecessors in India did not meddle much with 
the large rivers. They had to build sojxie defensive walls and 
terraces on their banks. Bridges, of course, they did not build 
across such rivers. Never till railways brought their demand for 
a continuous running line did the British Government attempt 
anything more than floating bridges on these rivers in the plains. 
And when we consider the character of the rivers, and the require¬ 
ments of a permanent bridge, we have no reason to be surprised 
that even the wealthy Mughal princes and their engineers did not 
apply their strength and skill to works of this class, and were 
content, as their predecessors for many centuries had been, to use 
boats. The pier foundations of one of our railway bridges were 
.scooped away by the stream, at a depth of 70 feet below the river 
bed. Another of these rivers, at a place where a railway crossing 
is being built at this jxresent time, has been known to rise, in 
exceptional floods, upwards of 00 feet above its low-water leveL 
We can feel, in the face of facts like these, that it was right to let 
the permanent bridges wait till the days of railroads. 

Over swift and rocky rivens in the hill country, which it was 
jiecessary to cross by a single span, suspension bridges of hempen 
ropes or cables made of birch twigs have long been in use. On 
roads where laden cattle were used, something different was required 
for crossing the rivers. The kind of bridge called mnga, in the 
northern hills, is a good and useful construction, for which the 
materials were commonly available. A number of beams, laid side 
by side, project from each bank of the river, slightly pointing 
upwards, flrmly secured by being built into the hank, and heavily 
laden at the shore end. Another set of beams is made, in like 
manner, to project beyond these, and others again till the space 
left in mid-stream can be crossed by single timbers. It\^s, in fact. 
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like the overlapping stone construction. On cart roads, where 
something more is wanted, there are no masonry bridges in large 
single spans by native builders, such as have now been built in 
British times. It may be of interest to mention that a few years^ 
ago two brick bridges, each of a single arch, 140 feet span, were 
built (by Lieut.-Colonel James Browne, K.E.,) over two of the 
rivers of the Kangra district in the Punjab, on the main line of 
cart road along that beautiful valley. 

(I'o he contimml.) 


INDIA’S DUTY TO EN(lLANl). 

It would, we lliiiik, savour of iiuwise reticence if the 
Journal of a Society, one of the professed objects of which is- 
to promote good will and friendship hetween England and 
India, were to refrain from noticing subjects and events 
wliich have an immediate bearing on that object, even 
although sucli notice may involve discussions of a somewhat 
delicate nature and the enunciation of truths not altogether 
acceptable to the native mind. 

The question is a broad one, and it Jias many phases. 
‘* England’s duty to India ” has become a familiar, almost a 
cant phrase. May we not also si)eak oi‘ India’s duty to 
England ? In what does it consistAnd how fai* do the 
good will and friendliness wliicli we desire to promote depend 
on its observance.'' It is our wish in this article, in some 
measure, to answer these questions. 

It ,is difficult henG in England to realise the w'ide gulf 
which exists between the English and the natives of India in 
inodes of thought and speech, household life, family relation¬ 
ships, social habits, religions, moral and iffiysical constitu¬ 
tion, The policy of England has been that of judicious non¬ 
interference in all these matters, eiKCcpting in so far as they 
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are mauifestly injurious to tlie public weal. Thus the British 
(Jlovernment has sought, with more or less success, to improve 
the physical condition of the people by the enactment of 
sanitary laws, and by the enforcement of sanitary regulations. 
But it is difficult to realise how far these laws are rendered 
inoperative by the indifference, neglect and passive resistance 
of tlie people, for whose benefit they are designed. And 
herein India fails in her duty to England as well as to 
herself. 

In religious matters scrupulous non-interference is the 
<j!overnment rule. Nevertheless, in the interests of civiliza¬ 
tion, of morality and of our common humanity, certain 
customs erewdule ideiitifietl with the Hindu religion have 
been abolished by law. Of these we may mention infanticide, 
suttee, the horrible accompaniments of the C%iirrucJq)vJa 
festival, the sacrifices to Jtxjfjt'rindh, &c. It is fair to say 
that India has done her duty to Englaml by accepting these 
reforms—a noble concession to the claims of a ruling Christian 
power, acting on the broadest moral grounds. 

But the private life of the native of India has been left 
absolutely untouched, excepting so far as it is affected by 
educational influences and the force of exajnple. And it is 
to be observed that the acceptance of these influences is 
purely voluntary. There is no such thing as compulsory 
education in India. Of free education there is abundance. 
Cheap education, thanks to philariiliropic work and Govern¬ 
ment aid, is universally attainable. 

The conditions on which education is be.stowed—we use 
the word advisedly, for the terms upon which it is pro\'^ided, 
especially in the case of the liigher class of education, amounts 
to little less than a free gift—involve an observance of order 
and discipline w'hich were heretofore', practically unknown in 
India. And we say, without hesitation, that the^ duty' of 
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India to England is to accept those conditions in a raanlj' 
spirit; and while Eastern thought is enlarged by the infusion 
of Western ideas, while Oriental forms of speech are to some 
extent superseded hy Western language, let both parents and 
children see to it that obedience, respect to authority, acceptance 
of necessary discipline, such as are the groundwork of all 
English educational institutions, are inculcated and observed. 

And here it must be noted that the discipline of a Hindu 
household is far more strict and rigid than that of an English 
household in the present day. The son, so long as he remains 
at home, is literally subject to his father. The sense of dis- 
cipline and subjection to authority is not, therefore, new to 
him; but he does not as yet recognise that the schoolmaster 
or teacher stands in loco When, too, we speak of 

discipline as unknown in native schools, we use the word in 
its fullest English sense; for it is a fact that in these schools 
the most barbarous forms of punishment, amounting even to 
actual torture, are, or w6re until recently, commonly practiced. 
•• We have been led to make these remarks by recent un¬ 
fortunate occurrences in connection with the Government 
School of Engineering at Seebpore, near Calcutta. A brief 
notice of the school will be useful for the better understanding 
of what has happened. Eor some years past the Government 
of Bengal has been earnestly endeavouring to give to the 
education offered to tlie natives of that province a practical 
turn : Botany, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy liave all had 
their share of attention ; a Civil Engineering sftid Surveying 
class has for some^.time been attached to the 1‘residency 
College, and, in connecition with the importaiir irrigation 
works commenced during the great Bengal famine, a work¬ 
shop was established at ])ehri-on-Sone, for the instruction of 
native youths in Mechanical Engineering. The completion of 
these works led to the closing^ of the workshop, and Sir 
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Ashley Eden, anxious that the good heginning that had been 
made should bear i^ractical fruit, resolved on the establish¬ 
ment of an Engineering workshop and college nearer Calcutta, 
which should combine the two branches, and give to the 
native student an opportunity of thoroughly qualifying him¬ 
self for employment in a sphere in which many of his fellow- 
countrymen had already shown great ability and energy. At 
this time the Bishop’s College—a fine building at Seebporc, 
with extensive grounds, established some sixty or seventy 
years ago under tlie auspices of Dr. jMiddleton, then Bishop 
of Calcutta, for the education of native 3 "outlis for the ininistiy, 
but which had for some time j^ast been a burden upon the 
Church Missionary Society to which it belonged—became 
available and was purchased by the Bengal Government; 
new buildings foi’ workshops w'ere erected and fitted with the 
necessary machines and appliances for practical work, and 
it was opened last year under the name of the Seebpore 
Engineering College. The mechanical branch was placed 
under the superintendence of Mr. Charles Eouracres, a gentle¬ 
man of competent ability and experience, who had been in 
charge of the Morkshop at Dcliri-on-Sone, and about one 
hundred Bengali lads and some Europeans and Eurasians 
joined as pupils. 

School grievances, like everj' other form of grievance in 
India, become publicly known through the medium of letters 
to the newspapers, and in this way complaints of the treat¬ 
ment of the native j’^ouths in the matter of food and lodging, 
and other details, liavc from time to time appeared. But 
there is reason to believe that these defects, so' far a» they 
existed, were merely incidental to the novelty of the arrange¬ 
ments. and that with the earnest desire on the part of Govern¬ 
ment to make the workshop a success, all reasonable ground 
for complaint w’ould be removed. It is said to be ap English- 
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■man’s privilege to grumble. We do not grudge our native 
'friends a share in this privilege. 

But now, by their own act, the bulk of the native students 
have forfeited the advantages provided for them and suffered 
the disgrace of expulsion from tlie institution designed for 
their benefit. The Calcutta English papers have somewhat 
magniloquently described the aifair as "The Seebpore Mutiny.” 
The native papers have, as we think unwisely and unjustifiably, 
magnified it into a rjice-([uaiTel, or as one of them puts it, 
■*' The crime of a black skin and the privilege of a white one.” 

The origin of the so-called mutiny is thus described by 
Air. Croft, the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, and 
tlie facts, as he stai(js them, are, we believe, undisputed:— 
'■ It appears that, on the 22ud April, Srish Chunder Lahiri, 
u, student of the second year engineering class, who vvas 
vvorking in the carpenters’ shop, left his bench without orders, 
and going to the fitters’ shop where he had no right to be, 
proceeded to punch a hole in a piece of iron at one of the 
machine tools. The iron was too thick for the machine, the 
Cloister,’ or bottom die, of wdiich was consequently broken, 
and some urgent work stopiied i’or several days. When the 
matter was reported to Mr. Fouracres he sent for the student, 
and asked him what he meant by being ‘ such an idiot ’ oi‘ 
^such a fool’ as to meddle with a machine that he knew 
nothing about. At this time Mr. Fouracres was under the 
impression that the student was ivorking in the fitters’ shop. 
On learning that he belonged to the carpenters’ shop, jMr. 
Fouracres followed him thitlicr, took him by the arm or 
shoulder and brought him back to the fitters’ shop, a few 
paces distant, when, pointing to the broken machine, he 
warned him emphatically, in the presence of the other 
students, never to touch it again without orders, and not 
to leave his proiier work. .\t the same time Mr. Fouracres 
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struck the bench with his stick” We unhesitatingly say 
that if such an incident had happened in an English school, 
c»r college, or workshop, the unanimous verdict of his,, com¬ 
panions on the culprit would have been *' served him riffhfj' 
The Bengali pupils oi* the Seebpore workshop chose to 
regard jNIr. Fouracres’ action as an insult to them, individually 
and collectively, and framed a memorial, signed by eighty- 
seven of their number, praying for the Superintendent’s re¬ 
moval. This Mr. Croft justly regards as a serious offence 
against discipline, and adds “ To show tlieniselves so sensitive 
on immaterial points and so careless as to the Aiain object of 
their education, to clamour for tlie treatment of gentlemeu 
when they are behaving like unruly schooll)oys, is only to 
show their folly and ingratitude.” 

Mr. Croft’s decision in the case was that if, after due time 
for reflection, the students failed to withdraw their namesv 
from the memorial and malce a suflicient apology, they should 
be no longer retained in the college. The majority (sixty-five 
in number, we believe) refused to withdraw and were expelled. * 
We shall not be suspected f>f class i^rejudices when we 
say that, in our judgment, the students were in the wrong, 
and that, in aiding and .abetting them, as they must have 
done, their parents and guardians have failed in their duty tc* 
tlie English Government and have done a great injury and 
injustice to their sons by depriving them of exceptional 
educational privileges. Wo aie not of those who think that 
it is always to a boy’s advantage to be made to ‘"rough it,’* as 
it is called, but he must be prepared for many a rub as he 
Ijasscs through life, and even when they touch his self-love 
or ruffle his dignity he will be all the happier if he can onl}- 
"grin and bear them.” 

* It appears that the atiidentis, having made full apology, arc to be iv- 
admitted after six months' mstication.—E d. 
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If Srish Chunder Lahiri had at once confessed his fault, 
and tendered an apology, he would have done a manly act# 
which would have won the approval of his superior and miti¬ 
gated the severity of his rebuke. But he did nothing of the 
kind. Even the rough scolding he received, after the discovery 
of his fault, did not awaken in his mind any regret for what he 
had done, while his fellow-students regarded him in the light 
of a martyr. Mr. Fouracres was doubtless angry; but might 
he not, with justice, have said, “1 do well to be angry”? 
And is there the slightest ground for insinuating that if a 
European or Eurasian lad had been in laull he would have 
]>een treated differently ? 

The bitterness of feeling produced by occurrences of this 
character must exercise a most unhappy influence upon the 
relation l>etween the two races, find wc appeal earnestly, both 
to the English friends of India and to tlic Indian friends of 
Kngland, to uiiiiimise their differences and to seek for points 
of contact, cherisliing that charity which “thinketh no evil 
and, in tlie particular case before us, we trust that even yet 
a w'ay may be found of healing differences without, on the 
one hand, any relaxation of discipline, or, on tbe other, any 
forfeiture of true manly independence. 

B. ivNKjnT. 


A GOSSir ABOUT 01‘IUM. 

A few evenings ago, wdiilst driving down one of those 
tine avenues which are the glory of the roads about Patna, 
my httention was distracted from the admiration of the 
beauty of their spring foliage by the passage of a file of men, 
each of whom carried pendant from his shoulder a couple of 
baskets, slung on a pole, and containing unsightly lumps of 
a black slimy substance which I recognised as raw opiufti. 
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They were, 1 presumed, ryots who were taking the produce 
of their poppy fields to the great factory in the city of 
Patna. The interest which always is aroused in me by the 
various stages of poppy cultivation and opium manufacture 
•suggested to me that perhaps your readers might care to 
hear some of the pleasant aspects of a product which is 
rendered so very black when discussed in connection with 
the Chinese traffic and national morality. The poppy is 
interesting from the beginning to the Behar end of its history, 
and so far appears to work only good to those through whose 
hands it jtasses. 

J do not aim at giving your readers a complete account of 
the manufacture of opium. For this I would refer them to 
the eighth volume of Dr. ^V. W. Hunter’s Statistical Account 
of Bengal. I shall simply narrate what I have seen and 
what any resident in Behar may see each year. 

In order to ensure the cultivation of a sufficiently large 
poppy crop advances of money are made to the cultivators. 
The numl)er of those who serve the Behar agency reached 
65,000 men. AVhen one has added to this number the in¬ 
dividuals in the family of each who assist in the cultivatiou 
of the poppy crop and the workpeople employed in the 
factoiy (some 3,000 in the “ busy months ”) one gets a total 
of somewhere about 328,000 dependent upon the manu¬ 
facture oi‘ opium for support. It is worthy of note that the 
rate jiaid to the ryots for crude opium has recently been 
raised from Es. 4 annas 8 to lls. 5 per seer. This is because 
there has been an extension of irrigation works in Behar, 
and consei^uently other crops have become more remun^ative 
than opium aud the ryots less willing to grow it. 

When the rains have ceased the ground is prepared by 
dividing it into squares some ten feet long. These are care¬ 
fully cleaned and tilled by hand and each is enclosed by a low 
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embankment to facilitate irrigation. The beds are intersected 
by small channels which bring water from the inevitable well 
which figures in eveiy Behar field. The seed is sown broad¬ 
cast in November and soon springs up and covers the gi’ound 
with clear and soft green foliage. Thinning, weeding and 
watering are diligently carried on until the plants blossom in 
February, when the poppy fields present a lovely appearance. 
Bo not picture to yourselves fields of gorgeous ‘^red-caps,” not 
a red poppy is tolerated. Ax>rojpo& dr. quoi, indeed a sjiucy 
story is told at the exi)ense of a by-gone opium agent, who so 
loved the dolcc far niente that his only work when on tour in the 
delightful months of a f*>eliar winter was the detection of 
intruding red-caps and the ordering, “ Pull me out that red 
fellow.” The opium poppy is t\\Q papa/vrr somnifervm aihum, 
but when it is sc(m in the far-spreading sheets which cover 
in some ifiaces without break acres of ground it does not 
show glaring white, ibi* the transparency of the petals softens 
the tint to a delicate gny, wliicli swa 3 dng above the close 
foliage is most grateful to the eye. The apparent!}' fragile 
petals are carefully plucked and laid together to form plates 
in which by a most ingenious process of close packing the 
finished C'liinese opium is emballed. When the poppy is in 
flower it certainly desei-vcs to be called all-pervading, lor it 
fills tliG air with—I cannot call it its fragrance. Peophj who 
live near i)o])py fields ef>mplain of the disagreeable and even 
stupifyiiig effects of its odoiii’. 

AVhen the seed-heads are well formed a delicate process 
is begun in the collection of the juice. In this women and 
•cliildiKJii are largely 'i*‘mplo} ed, and this hclle cunar^ as 
only slim and light creatures could Siifcly slip amongst the 
serried ranks of plants, l^acli head i^ incised from two to 
six times, so as to allow the juice to exude, and this is col¬ 
lected next morning and carefully kept as the precious bread- 
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winning opium. Even now however it must not be thought 
that the poppy plant has served its uses. " The capsules are 
collected and from the seeds an oil is extracted. ... Of 
the entire seed a comfit is made ; while the capsules deprived 
of their seeds are still available for preparing emollient anti 
anodyne decoctions. . . Of the dry cake remaining aftei' 

the extraction of the oil, a coarse description of unleaventul 
bread is sometimes prepared by the very indigent, but more 
often it is given to cattle or used medicinally for poultices. 
The stem and leaves are left standing till they have been 
thoroughly dried by the hot winds of March and April, 
when they are removed and crushed and broken up into a 
coarse powder technically called trashy which is employed in 
packing the opium cakes.” * 

To watch the further history of the poppy we must go to 
the great opium factory in the city of Patna, of which it is 
one of the most striking as it is the most interesting feature. 
It stands Avithin Avails on the high bank of the Ganges like a 
fortification. Part of it dates from the days of the Dutch,, 
and having strong Avails and a moderately high tower, is in 
reality no mean place of safety. In this part of the factory, 
it is said, that IMir Kassim imprisoned and subseipienfly 
niuixlered a number of Englishmen in 1763. Of later and 
closer interest is the association Avith the factory as a i»lace 
of refuge for the residents of Bankipur, the civil station of 
Patna, during the early days of the mutiny. The factory is 
to a stranger a labyrinth of high Avails and huge godoAvns. 
The ponderous locks and general sense of vigilance suggest 
that one has been put away into a great Chubb’s locked safe. 
On entering the factory building (there are police quarters 
and some houses witliin the enclosure as well as a large com- 
lK)und) the first process one watches is the working together- 
* Vide Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. YIII., p. 149. 
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of the crude opium—a weird and ugly sight. Bony brown 
Jigures in scantiest waist-garment furnished with poles swarm 
round vats full of a blackish-brown slimy tar-like substance. 
The air is redolent of opium, not with the narcotic and 
purified odour of the finished drug, but with an odour of in- 
<lescribable nastiness. Near these vats, under a lean-to, 
opium is being weighed, shaped, stamped and packed for the 
liome (Indian) market. It is of a rpinlity inferior to tlie 
t.^hinesc, and is made up into bricks, while that Is always 
formed into balls. Engae,ed in this work one first sees one 
of the most entertaining sights of the factory—tlie boys. 
Such sprites! so lean and brown, so Jigile and quaint I they 
flit about with their light loads with an easy air of doing not 
unpleasant business. 

T have never been in the factory at a time wlien the 
(!hina opium is being made up, but by the kindness of tlie 
geiitleiiian now in charge I liave seen one special ball rolled 
in its envelope of poppy petals. The deft workman has a 
brass bowl before him, in which he works the ball as he lavs 
Ibid after fold of the tough sheets of petals upon it. Each 
layer is moistened, for ensuring closer adhesion, with a gum 
made of opium and vatcr. The petals themselves 1 have 
lieard are sold for smoking wdicu the opium ball has been 
removed. Each time that T have] visited the factory I have 
seen great stoclcs of opium halls drying before packing. 
Enormous godowuis filled from lloor to roof with racks, and 
traversed by passages impassable by any beyond moderately 
stout people, Avere full of balls, each resting in an earthen 
cup. Tu this department tlie nbiquitous hoys are very active. 
A small hoy can quite easily bestride the passages between 
the racks, so that the halls are stored or brought down from 
the higher shelves by an ingenious arrangement of boys who 
stand like travestied Colossi, one above another, and throw 
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the balls up or down as required. They seem greatly pleased 
to exhibit their agility and skill for the amusement of visitors. 
Outside these godowns in the intervening courtyards the 
balls are placed in their boxes. The boys bring the balls 
and lay them on a bed of trash in some fixed numbers—for 
eiy kind of check on possible dishonesty must be used in 
dealing with such a costly substance as oi)ium. Thence they 
are carried to the neighbourhood of the scales and of an 
European superintendent, who stands with book and pencil, 
—but T must avoid all further mention of checks and pre¬ 
cautions, as I am quite incapable of describing them. They 
are however at every turn mot with in some new form. The 
strong well-made packing boxes are made in the factory by 
the help of a grim saw-mill, and all good appliances of lielp- 
ful machinery. The balls are separvaled from one another in 
Ihe boxes by thin laths, jointed lightly together by means of 
notches in themselves. Here is another delightful example 
of the quickness of hand of the Leharis. Small boys Joint 
these frames of laths together, rejecting all mildew’ed'or 
stained wood and fitting together the good pieces with as¬ 
tonishing rapidity and dexterits', True to the saying that 
nothing but the poppy should approach ihe opium, the inter¬ 
stices of the boxes are filled in with tvo><h. Extreme care is 
taken fo pack well and to avoid the possible fraud of the 
omission of a ball in a box, as the cases are bought unopened 
by the Chinese government in faith of their goodiress and 
completeness. An unending number of processes seem to 
the iue.xpcrienced visitor required for closing, caulking and 
marking the chests, but at length they are finished, and one 
goes into a final godown where they stand in piles ready for 
forwarding to Calcutta. It is to be Loped that the kind of 
aye with which one hears the value of this godown of plain 
chests stated is not a vulgar feeling I Even if jiidgcjs of good 
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taste decide that it is deserving of this hard epithet, I must 
confess to feeling somewhat dumbfounded at the thought of 
the vast store of power hidden away in that narrow compass. 
One thinks thankfully of the thousands who have earned 
their daUhkal (rice and dal) in the course of the poppy 
Mstory, and of‘ course one wishes that the product of so 
much labour and expense were a wholesome food substance, 
or that all opium could be consumed to soothe pain I Opium 
(‘ertainly does good in Behar, and one heartily wislics there 
were no Chinese question in the background. 

There is much more to be seen connected with the inanu- 
iacture than I have described. An economical little process 
struck us, as thrift always strikes one with satisfaction. The 
old baskets in which the crude opium is carried arc scraped 
and broken up, and in this way a considerable saving is 
effected. 

1 lankipur. A. S. B i; v i. ui i »g !■:. 


AN ADDKESS ON EDUCATION IN Cl-A LON. 


A prize distribution took place on April ^Uftli at the- 
Widdhyfiwardana Boys’ School at I’anaduro, at 'wJiich Mr. 1*. 
Amnachalam, ^LA. (Cambridge),rolice Magistrate of ICalutara, 
[uesided, and we arc glad to be able to print the lbllo\\'ing 
report oi‘ his interesting address. The school was established 
only recently in consequence of the Government School 
having i^assed into the hands of the Bishoi) of Colombo. 
The W 'e(My Ceylon Observer states that Buddhist ])areiits 
^^'ished their children to have education without pressiue in 
reb’gious matters, and therefore they founded a secular school, 
when the above change took place. ^ The following gentlemen 
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form the Committee, aud it is to their efforts that the success 
of the school is due:—Aludaliyars E. Pieris, M. P, Gunaratna, 
Karunatna and T. Fernando, and Messrs. J. Fernando and A. 
Pieris. A large assembly was present at the meeting, in¬ 
cluding Mr. Browne, the Police Magistrate of Panadure. 
After distributing the prizes to the boys, Mr, P. Arunachalam 
made an address of which the following is an abstract:— 

He expressed his pleasure at being able to be present on the 
occasion. He had intended to conduct in person the examination 
of the boys, but urgent public business had stood in the way. It 
was not, however, of consequence. The examination had since 
been held by two competent officers connected with the depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction. Their report spoke very favourably 
of the achievements and capacities of the boys and reflected credit 
on the boys and their masters. It was highly encouraging to the 
gentlemen who founded the school aud now managed it, and thev 
deserved the congratulations of all. The school was an excellent 
sign of the times. Tt was usual in Ceylon for enterprises of this 
kind to be originated by or carried on with the sufjport of Govern¬ 
ment. The success of the school bore testimony to the apprecia¬ 
tion by the pcoj)le of the value of an English education and to the 
public spirit of the leading men in Panadure. In a neighbouring 
district there were schools and colleges which owed their existence 
to the intelligence and munificence of Mr. Soyza, It was a harder 
and more creditable thing for men with ordinary means to keep a 
school like the present going successfully. A millionaire has only 
to write a cheque, and in a short while both teachers and school- 
houses spring up. (jieutlemen such as those connected with this 
school are required to make greater sacrifices. They have not 
only to contribute money, which moans to many of them the 
denial of personal comforts, but they have to devote continuously 
their energies to the supervision of the school. Such self-denial 
and co-operation in a public work were beneficial both to the men 
who went through it and by example to others. 

It was often said that an English education did more harm 
than good. Boys from the country, when they had picked up a 
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little English, often despised the occupations of their fathers, de> 
serted time honoured callings, such as agriculture, and rather than 
do manual work of any kind preferred to swell the ranks of place 
seekers in public offices, or to eke out a miserable existence by 
hanging about courts drawing pleadings. He hoped such a fate 
would not befall the boys he was addressing. It was undoubtedly 
a true statement at present. He believed, however, this unfortu¬ 
nate condition was only a passing phase, and would disappear in 
time. • At present, a knowledge of English was an exception. 
When English education became more widely spread, it would no 
longer be the possession of a few, nor a distinction to be particu¬ 
larly proud of. The aversion to all but clerical work would 
disappear, for after all the number of public appointments waa 
limited, and so were the oj '[)ortunities for making a living out of 
work connected with courts. As the number of boys who know 
English increased, they would be obliged to take to such work as 
each was best htted for, whether manual or clerical. In England, 
when the education of the masses of the people was first discussed,, 
there was violent opposition from the better classes on such 
grounds as are now urged in Cej'lon. It was said when people 
knew to read and write they woidd begin to despise manual work, 
aijd would make bad servants and bad workmen. He believed for 
a time these prophecies were verified. But ho had heard it said on 
excellent authority that now there could be no doubt, except in 
the minds of violently prejudiced pei-soun, that the working classes 
had distinctly improved in couscqueuce of their education, and 
made much better servants and workmen. Undoubtedly they 
were not so obsequious as they were formerly, when they did not 
know and could not maintain their interests so well. But this 
would not be considered by reasonable men a loss but a gaiu to the 
State. In Ceylon, we might look forward to the same happy 
results following from the sjjread of education. The founders of 
school^i were, thereforey doing a great j)ublic service in hastening 
that good time by the diffusion of English education. 

Addressing himself to the boys, he congratulated those who 
had taken the prizes, and he said they ha*d done something to be 
proud of in beating so many rivals. Their success argued not only 
intelligence, but perseverance and industry, without which intelU- 
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gence was of little avail. He hoped the boys who had not taken 
prizes would not be discouraged by their failure, but be incited to 
follow the example of the others, and work hard and qualify them- 
aelvea to deserve success. The boys who had taken prizes should 
not fancy they might now rest on their oars and need not work. 
A prize was valuable only as an index of perseverance and in¬ 
dustry. Unless a boy cultivated these habits at school and made 
them part of his nature and carried them out with him into the 
work of the world, it was no use taking ever so many prizes. He 
had known many a boy with a brilliant career at school who had 
done little in after life and was beaten by boys who had been dull 
at school. This was partly because the clever boys became idle 
after leaving school, and trusted more to their past reputation at 
achool than to active work in the present for success in life. 

A more important and usual cause was physical weakness, which 
rendered them unequal to the continuous strain of hard work which 
is now unavoidable. How many men had there been in Ceylon 
with talents which would have given them a distinguished place in 
any country, cut off in what should have been the very juime and 
vigour of life through sheer physical exhaustion ! Think for 
instance of what the island lost by the. premature death of Mr. 
Lorenz or Sir Coomara Swainy. At the })resent moment, there 
was a distinguished statesman, Mr. Gladstone, directing the affairs 
of the greatest empire the world had seen. He was about 72 
years old. He still possessed the strength of body to cut down 
big oak trees. This was in fact a favourite occupation with him. 
The speaker could not help thinking that Mr. Gladstone would 
hardly be able to do the first if he were not able to do the second. 
If he had died at the age of Mr. Lorenz he would certainly not 
have left the reputation which Mr. Lorenz did in Ceylon—and the 
loss to England would have been incalculable. Physical education 
was the most pressing need in our schools, and the speaker was 
anxious to impress on parents and schoolmasters that the en¬ 
couragement of it was one of their greatest duties to children. In 
'Ceylon this was not at all appreciated now. It was quite a com¬ 
mon thing for a father or mother to say proudly of their sou : 

What a fine boy is ours! He is always reading his books, he 
won’t run about and play and get into mischief like So-and-so’s 
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boys.” But it was a very ba<l thing for a Iwy to be constantly 
poring over his books. A boy should play, at least, as much as he 
read. He would then learn his lessons very much better in the 
shorter time devoted to them. In countries such as Germany a 
gymnasium was, the speaker believed, attached to every school and 
attendance at it was a compulsory part of the curriculum, and was 
rewarded with marks like saying one’s book lessons. In England 
great attention was paid to outdoor exercises. At Cambridge, the 
speaker could say from his experience that proficiency in boating, 
cricketing and other sports was thought more of and brought more 
distinction than obtaining the highest honours in examinations. 
And it often happened that men of inferior mental calibre beat 
abler men in the triposes through sheer physical strength, being 
better able to stand the ternble strain of work for such examina¬ 
tions. In English jniblic schools there was even a greater rage for 
physical exercise. On the whole, in England, a little too much 
was made of it to the detriment of mental education. He would 
recommend a middle course. If the Committee of the school were 
■disposed to agree with him, he would be able to show them the 
way to making a gymnasium at comparatively little expense in 
connection with the school. A gymnasium was, perhaps, better 
suited to the people and climate than outdoor exercise. And it 
would be possible for the teacher.s also to see that boys did not 
waste too much time in play. 

The cultivation of a healthy and strong body was, he thought, 
not only an intellectual but a mural gain. In this country one 
heard frequent complaints about the dishonesty of the musses of 
the people. He certainly saw a good deal of it in the Courts in 
which his experience lay. Not that there was no lying in the 
Courts in England or other countries. There was a great deal of 
it and necessarily iu all Law Courts. Perhaps there was a little more 
in Ceylon than in most countries, not only in Courts, but, be 
feared^ also in ordinal^ life. Lying was, he thought, the natural 
refuge of weak men from the oppression of the strong. In 
Ceylon, and in most Oriental countries, there had been a constant 
deterioration of the phy.sique and there bad also been centuries of 
d««potic rule in which it was very unsafe for a man to speak or 
.act openly. Hence a tendency to dissimulation and lying had 
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arisen which in the course of centunes had almost become part of 
the nature of most 'men. There was, however, no ground for 
despair. There was no nation whose character could not be* 
altered by the institutions under which it lived. The Malays, he- 
was told by an English gentleman who had lived among them,, 
w’ere in their own country a pusillanimous people—but they were- 
very different in Ceylon, being among the most spirited of our 
community and rather truculent. This, according to his informant^ 
had happened because the Dutch who brought the Malays to- 
<^*eylon had intended them to be soldiers and cultivated in them 
every martial instinct, but t^ei'e was no such influence exerted on 
those that had remained behind. We might even derive en¬ 
couragement and hope from the history of the English. They 
were for about one and a half centuries under Norman rule. It 
■was such a crushing despotism that it quite broke the spirit of the 
people. They were obliged to take refuge in the natural devices 
of weak persons; and it became common for a Norman to say of 
a man who told falsehoods “ Why, you lie like an Englishman ! ” 
The English nation had now a very different clmractor, and might 
be said to hold a high position among nations for truth-speaking. 
What was the change due to ? To the seven centuries that they 
had since had of freedom and constitutional Government. They 
had been all this time their own masters and no baneful pressure 
was exerted upon them by tbeir institutions, towards dishonesty. 
In Ceylon since the advent of British rnle we have had perfect 
freedom of speech and action, and no man need now tell lies uuless^ 
he of his own free will chooses to do so. There will bo still less 
temptation to dishonesty when, as tlie result of due cultivation of 
the physique, a man becomes strong and is able to hold his own 
against others. Mental education will help forward the great 
change, for, to say the least, a man as ho becomes more intelligent 
sees also how difficult it is to lie succes.sfully. Often the speaker 
came across witnesses in Court who tell a falsehood not of any 
set purpose or deliberation, but simply to get out of a momentary 
difficulty. And then the witness seems to breathe more freely 
And say to himself: “ I am well out of it this time.” But he 
forgets that the very next question will land him in another 
difficulty, and that he has to invent on the spur of the moment 
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another lie to support the first, and still another to support tlie 
second—and so on till he finally collapses and retires in disgrace. 
If he had told the truth at first he would have gone from the 
witness>box in peace and honour. Education impresses on men’s 
minds that lying is useless and does not pay, and that to be suc¬ 
cessful it requires an amount of training and experience which 
few will take the trouble to acquire. In time, under the combined 
•influence of the causes mentioned, there is likely to grow up a 
-sense of reverence of truth and adherence to it for its own sake— 
such as the Sanskrit saying recommends : “ Cling to truth and 
Tight though death seize thee by thy hair.” • 

Education, physical, mental and moral, was so precious a thing 
•that it should not be confined to boys. The girls needed it quite 
as much. For the speaker’s own part, lie believed the education 
•of the girls of far more consequence to a community than that of 
the boys. They were the mothers of the coming generation. It 
was essential not only that they should be healthy and strong, 
that they might be tlie mothers of healthy and strong children ; 
that they should also be qualified to discharge the most serious and 
responsible duties of mothers. The father as a rule had very 
.little to do with a child iu its early years, and perhaps saw it only 
wlten ho could get leisure from his professional work. But the 
child was with the mother always. The impressions derived from 
her duriug those most impressionable years lasted as long as life. 
The influences of a bad or foolish mother were never or hardly 
-ever effaced. He hoj»ed the Committee would see their way to 
providing effectually for female education also. The low and 
■degraded place which Orientals now occupied in the scale of 
nations he attributed almost entirely to the education of their 
■women liaving been neglected for centuries. 

The meeting then closed with a vote of thanks to !Mr. 
.A.rimaclialani. 
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Not very many years ago people were found in India to 
inal^e a serious defence of the practicie of infanticide. While 
thinking over women’s position in India at the present day ; 
the hopes of the education, which is already making such con¬ 
siderable strides, and the vaguer hopes of what our Associa¬ 
tion calls “ social progress,” of which the steps are small and 
gradual yet, we came upon an old boolc by a ■well-known 
officer describing a tour in the then kingdom of Oude in 
1850. The author, Colonel Sleoniau, was one of the old 
school of officers, who were treated with great confidence b}' 
natives of all classes, and the date, before the annexation of 
Oude, was perhaps anotlier reason for frankness such as 
would be unusual now, unle.'ss we have been very ill-informed. 
He writes :— 

“ I this morning asked Nowsing, a land bolder of the Kykwar 
Ilajpoot clan, ■wrho came to nie in sorrow to demand redress for 
grievous wrongs, whether he did not think that all the evils they 
suffered arose from murdering their female infants ? * No, sir, I 

do not.’ * But the greater part of the Bajpoot families do still 
murder them, do they not ? ’ ‘ Yes, sir, they still destroy them ; 

and we believe that the father who preserves a daughter will never 
live to see her suitably married, or that the family into which she 
marries will perish or be ruined.’ ‘ Do you recollect any instance 
of this 1 ’ ‘ Yes, sir, my uncle, Dureeao, preserved a daughter, but 

died before he could see her married, and my father was obliged 
to go to the cost of getting her married into a Chouhan family of 
Mynpooree, in the British territory. My grandfather, Nathoo,. 
and his brother, Bugonath, preserved each a daughter, and married 
them into the same Chouhan families of Mynpooree. These 
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families all became rained, and their lands were sold by auction, 
and the three women all returned upon us, one having two sons 
and a daughter, and another two sons. We maintained them for 
.some years with difficulty, but this year, seeing the disorder that 
prevailed around us, they all went back to the families of their 
husbands. It is the general belief among us, sir, that those who 
preserve their daughters never prosper, and that the families into 
which we marry them are equally unfortunate.' ‘ Then you 
think that it is a duty impressed on you from above to destroy 
your infant daughtei-s, and that the neglect and disregai'd of that 
duty brings misfortunes?’ *We think it must bo so, sir, with 
regard to our own families or clan.’ ” 

This extraordinary statement appeared to have been quite 
simply made, and expressed the speaker’s opinion. It was 
not merely a matter of convenience, or of money, but a high 
sense of the duty he held to his caste and clan that led to the 
destruction of the helpless girl babies. 

There was a method in the practice, and it had its 
sanction in tlie religion of the time. In the room the child 
\ras born there it was murdered, and there buried. The 
mother was sent away when the child was found to be a girl, 
some poison put in its mouth, and soinetliing else added to 
effectually stop its breathing. A new born babe was soon 
smothered. But the most horrid feature was the burying of 
the little corpse in the very family living room. Tlie floor 
was plastered with cow dung, and on the thirteenth day the 
village priest cooked and ate his food in the room. This was 
held to be an expiation or purification, and after that the 
family would again pccupy the room, and family life would 
move on as usual, heedless of the little (|uenched life below, 
no one apparently dreaming that the family duty was a great 
sin. 

Of course such occurrences were peculiar to certain tribes 
to any great or wholesale extent. A man needed to be a 
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Rajpoot, one of certain tribes, before he could cause all his 
j^irls to die and feel proud of liimself in the deed ; but where 
this was duty' for the few, surely there were many instances 
where for convenience or poverty a man would artificially 
lessen a too numerous family. At the date of the book before 
us, the crime was supposed to be put down in British India, 
or if practised was so but rarely and by stealth. 

j^ut the step between that state of things and one when a 
woman has claim, not only for life, but for education, duty, 
pleasure, a share in social life and enjoyment, is one too great 
for any, even the most rapidly moving communit 3 % to make 
in :»() years. For the most pan any dignity a woman enjoys 
still is that conferred on her bv her duties as wife, and more 
still as mother; it is only as mother that an Indian woman 
can be said to have rights. Indian history has many instances 
of widow mothers leading independent lives, taking a man’s 
part in public affairs, not always respected, but generally 
well served, often noted for energy and talent, and, in a few 
instances, for bravery in the field. These widow mothers 
however prove nothing for our ])iirpose; their riglits were 
merety those of their sons, delegated in tlie perioil of minority, 
and ending when the son became of age to manage his own 
affairs. Against the life of the widow was another custom, 
which had nearly ceased at the time Colonel Sleemaii wrote 
about Glide, but of which he fouud traces there. One morning, 
riding near Biswar, he passed many suttee tombs, and 
em[Hired over wliom they were raised, and was told that it 
was over the widows of Brahmans—bankers, merchants, eta 
This widow burning was of course a religious duty 4,00, and 
Colonel Sleeman’s informant on being interrogated as to the 
merit in such a sacrifice makes a curious answer. “Assuredly 
there is, if there were none, why should God render them so 
insensible to the pain of burning ? I have seen many 
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widows bum themselves in my time, and watched them from 
the time they first declared their intention to their deatli, 
and they all seemed to me to feel nothinf? whatever from tlie 
flames; nothing, sir, but support from above could sustain 
them through such trials.” 

This sounded convincing perhaps to the speaker, who was 
only 25 years of age when he spoke of having seen many of 
sucli sacrifices. No one I fancy ever thought of taking the 
evidence of a woman on the subject, and since from the actual 
victim there was no possible getting evidence, even a woman 
iTiiglit have held the same opinion as to the immunities of 
the suttees from sufieriiig. The defence was lame enough, 
even had it been tenable, but it perhaps "was a very useful 
argument when a superfluous w'oman was to be got out of the 
world. It is noteworthy that the llrahmans who practised 
suttee spoke with holy horror of the llajpoot practice of 
infanticide, and vice versa. We have all heard of the extreme 
blame that people are apt to attach to the sins “ they have no 
nothid to.” 

But to leave these honors on one side, can we find anv- 
thing in the book before us to give us a notion of the brighter 
side of women’s lives at this not very remote time ? Nothing, 
but an elaborate description of the clothes and jewels of one 
of the Xing oi' Oude’s wives as seen by a European lady. 
As a wife, a woman was a toy to be petted and adorned ; but 
nowhere do we find any trace of her as an individual, ex(*e))t, 
as we have before statetl, as a widow and mother. 

Nothing is proved by this sort of evidence as to the per¬ 
sonal influence of the Indian woman in the retirement of her 
own home. This is sure to bo there, as elsewhere, dependent 
on her personal character and that of the men round her; 
■I’Ut that such a defence could he offered for the two great 
•crimes directed against women’s lives showed how utterly 
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silent then were women’s voices, and how entirely unfelt 
women’s influence in the outdoor life of the upper classes. 
There lias certainly been much advance since that time. 
Suttee has ceased to exist, and no one dreams of defending 
it. Perhaps a lonely woman here and there regi ets that it is 
no longer possible to leave the world at the time of her 
husband’s death, with the halo of the performance of a reli¬ 
gious duty; and that one act of heroism cannot be made to 
do duty for a weary life of insignificance and self-denial. 
But the custom is as little likely to be revived in India as to 
be established in England, and the thing to do is to amelioTate 
as far as may be the lives of women. 

The problem of what to do with superfluous women has 
not thus far been so well answered in England that we can 
afford to be dogmatic about it; something, however, less 
crude and complete than widow-burning and infanticide has 
been tried. We feel that women of all lands are to be made 
use of, not destroyed—cultivated, educated, made to take a 
share in social life and household duty, and to be the actors 
as well as those influenced by the great social change, whose 
watchwords are education and social progress. 

Everywhere we hear something said about women's edu¬ 
cation in India, not that voices are agreed about quantity or 
quality, but some sort of education is demanded on all hands; 
to make women better companions for their husbands and 
better guides for their children. There is no need to let our 
susceptibilities take umbrage at this. - Husbands and fathers 
liave first to sanction, then to pay for this education,—an 
argument that is understood will be the one most likely to 
prevail; and to take incomprehensible ground as to a woman’s 
right to development, to culture, to the wider forms of useful¬ 
ness, would be sheer nonsense in the present state of the 
subject in India. 
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Testimony differs as to the aiiiount of elementary educa¬ 
tion prevailing among Indian ladies, but there is little doubt 
that a very large proportion of the women of the higher 
classes cannot even read and write. Some volunteer efforts, 
there are,—such as the Zenana Societies; but these cannot 
penetrate everywhere, and we wish that our Association had 
means in proportion to its goodwill, as it might, with its exist¬ 
ing machinery, do a good deal towaids female secular educa- 
ti6n of the intellectual kind, lint, besides books, there are 
other kinds of education, and -we think that in the present 
.state of Indian society, in such i)arts of it at least as are- 
influenced by English culture, something which for want of a 
better word we must call dome.stic education might be of 
real value. 

To explain what we mean, let ns think for a few moments 
of the life in a Erench or German household. Of course, in 
both cases primary education is a matter of course; but how 
much of after study does the average French lady go through, 
and how much use does she make of wliat she has ? Just so* 
much as to make her an agreeable companion, and it does not 
seem to be very much; she reads very little; she is in no- 
sense a student, but she knows how to make her house look 
bright and refined; she knows also how to dress herself well 
and tastefully, and, what is more, in harmony wuth her posi¬ 
tion and her circumstances; she is tlje pivot on which social 
life turns, and it was in no sense of a bookish woman of 
whom Ealzac spoke when he said she was one whom “ to 
love was a liberal education.’* Then ior the German lady, life 
is a very different thing, but in no sense a thing to be 
despised. I’lie intellectual education of a German girl is 
very varied and complete, and we scfmetimes wonder what 
she manages to do with it, and whether it does not become a 
serious hindrance to her in the daily round of her after life. 
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Putting aside the higliest classes, the life of a German lady 
-of the middle class is that of an upper servant. She cooks 
and she dusts, she superintends the washing, and may he 
seen hanging up the clothes to dry. She will knit the 
stockings of a large household and make half the clothes of 
her children, and be able while all this is doing to superin- 
.tend the preparation of the school lessons of her girls and 
look after the music or the drawing of her boys. In this 
whirl of practical duties it is not very astonishing that she 
has less time for the refinements of life than her Prencli 
sister, that slie is not so well dressed, and that there is less of 
alegance in her house ; but all we are arguing for just now is 
that there is a certain domestic element in women's lives 
which is worth taking thought for wlien we arc thinking 
of women’s education, and which may be found to suit 
some of the Indian ladies better than turning them all into 
students. 

To answer two criticisms. First, we are fully aware tliat 
both these instances jire-suppose elementary education; and, 
secondl}’-, we know that our readers will be tempted to ask, what 
has all this to do with Indian women leading wholl)’- dilferent 
lives, and having nothing whatever in common with French 
-or German ones ? We reply, more than appears on the sur¬ 
face. As surely as European scientific knowledge must win 
its way when opposed to tlie extravagancies of Hindu ancient 
writers, so will Western domestic habits slowly infiuence the 
East. Indians who have spent two or three yeais of their 
lives as voung men in England will never go back comfort- 
ably to x^nrely native lives. In the houses they occupy there 
will always be some modifications. The XDiesence of number¬ 
less English houseliolds in India has raised the standard of 
comfort, and has shown to many peoj)le who have never left 
India the possibility of female independence and female 
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culture. We can well understand that, there are many 
Indians, themselves of the new school, who l»ave not the least 
■wish that their wives and daughters should live the lives of 
English women, hut •we doubt if any of them are quite 
content with things as they stand; and some who are not 
very ambitious about the education of the ladies of the 
household woidd be glad enough if the bare monotony of 
domestic life could be enlivened. Things are changing, and 
will change, and we would wish the woiuen to be not drags 
to keep things backward, but intelligent, if not altogether 
free, agents in helping them on. 

How this is to be done it is not easy to see; but we may 
remember f(>r a moment that Englisli ladies do not think it 
derogatory to go to cooking schools that they may know how 
to direct their servants, and that within the last twenty years 
there has been a very distinct improvement in the general 
level of cooking in English households. Also in (leriiiany, 
rather than with us, girls are very carelully taught needle- 
■work in all branches, cutting out, planniug, sewing, machine 
work, and we have seen as part of the usual school course of 
a derm an girl a sampler containing the most elaborate 
.specimens of mending. The clisf irti )trrc was a Jagged 
rent, made that it might he perfectly repaired; and a 
very wonderful piece of work it was, though perhaps in 
that case the impression was one of immense labour for 
no particular purpose. 

It is not imitation that is wanted, and possibly elemen¬ 
tary education the extent of reading aud writing will have to 
precede all other education for Indian ladies; hut wc shall 
not have failed in our purpose if we have asserted that there 
is another kind of education wdiich "might at the present 
Juncture do very much good. It is a pity in a certain sense 
that old customs should die out aud old modes of life should 
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•change, but when they are founded upon an expiring religion 
die they certainly will, if not with the religion, at least soon 
after it. Distinction of caste will probably rather be modi¬ 
fied than be abolished; we hope so, for caste, as we under¬ 
stand it, seems to be an influence for good in Indian life. 
•Caste seems to have a gi-eat deal to do with the practical 
morality of Hindu life, and to be a method of making felt 
the public opinion of a man’s own set. We all know how 
valuable in English life is the public opinion of a man’s pro¬ 
fession, his acquaintance, his family, which has no weapon at 
all commensurate with that of exclusion from caste privi¬ 
leges to apply when things go wrong. One cannot help 
feeling that at the present time, when Hinduism is ceasing to 
influence such Hindus as come in contact with Western 
thought, it would be AA^ell if some modification of the caste 
system could play the part of a healthy public opinion, and 
•enforce some observance to its judgments. 

The Indian social 2)rogress we hope for is something 
-special to the country and tlic people—not a slavish imita¬ 
tion of what exists in France, or (lermany, or England, but 
something which, taking its stand on what exists in India, 
should seek to iminove that. If by leading a little, instead 
of following blindly, Indian ladies would mould the life 
around them, very much would be gained; and we think the 
best hope of such leading would be in union—union amougst 
the ladies themselves, ^fen and 'women live very much 
apart in India, "we believe—so they do in many European 
countries; and probably the first step to enable Indian ladies 
to mix freely in general society would be to encourage 
them to meet freely among themselves. We arc not 
saying that this is as good a thing as a mixed society, 
for we do not think it so; but it is a step and a middle 
term, and one, perhaps, which might suit existing conditions 
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in India and spare Indian society some of the evils of 
abrupt change. 

We feel that now it is not a question between the advo¬ 
cates and opponents of change. India is changing, and wdll 
change. The question is what form the change is to take. 
It is not even a question for or against female education— 
that, too, is coming, slow as the advance still seems; and the 
question is what shall women learn, what will make them of 
most use in the very liighest sense, as women, as wives, as 
mothers. We do not advocate this or that—we do not wish 
.them to be merely ornamental, or housewifely, or studious ; 
but we wish to say as surely as are infanticide and suttee 
things of th(j past, so surely passing is the notion of woman’s 
life which regards her as born to be ignorant and out of sight, 
and the hope that in India here and there a woman will be 
found to understand her own sex and the needs of the society 
of which she forms part, sulticiently to lead and guide the 
coming change. 

.. It is au axiom in Europe that the women give the tone to 
society, and is as true, probably, in India as anywhere else, in 
the widest sense of the word ; but society, in the narrower 
sense in which we speak of London society, or the English 
society of an Indian station, has as yet no existence in India, 
and cannot have until education—intellectual, domestic and 
social—has reached the ladies of India. Wlien that day 
comes we hope that the result will be something not too like 
•either London or Anglo-Indian society, but something which, 
founded on the national character and guided by national 
taste,* will be really Indian. 


J. E. C. 
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EDUCATION FOR INDIAN WOMEN. 


A Paper read at the openbujof a diaeussion on the ahom sufjject hf the India r 

Society, London, (a Society consisting of Indians residing In Enrojic,) on 

May 14th. 

In trying to show that the present condition of Indian women 
Is detrimental to the progress of the country, I shall not waste 
your time by pointing out to you who know it so well what the 
present condition of Indian women is. I shall only try to show,- 
on general principles, how great an influence the condition of 
women must exercise, and always has exercised, on the progress of 
any society. 

As education advances, so does civilisation, and for education 
to have proper efiect women, as well as men, must be educated. 
Some gentlemen may object that women cannot become so clever 
as men ; but this is no reason why they should not be e<lucated at 
all. There is no reason why we should refuse to improve a state 
of things because we cannot make it perfect. If education is a 
good thing, surely those gentlemen who have come so far fiom 
their native land to seek for it would not refuse a share of the 
same blessing to their mothers and sisters. 

For those, however, for whom this argument is not enough, 
there is a further and, for them, a stronger argument why women 
.should be educated—I mean the influence which they exert on men. 

Of the influence exercised by women upon men, there can be 
no doubt. We see it in the history of nations, no less than in the 
history of individuals. Those gentlemen who have read Homer 
will remember that the great war between Europe and Asia was 
caused by the faithlessness of the Greek -Helen to her husband. 
To please women, jewels are dug from the depths of the earth, 
savage beasts are killed and armies are slaughtered. They have 
fooled the wise and vanquished the strong. There was in Israel a 
great warrior called “Samson.” He once slew a lion with his 
ow'u unaided strength, and he freed his people from their enemies, 
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the Philistines; but one viroman was able to do what armies could 
notj and she gave this strong man into the hands of the enemies. 

There was in England a man called Merlin," who was thought 
to be tbe wisest man that had ever lived, and was a great magician. 
He could do everything, and all men feared him ; nor would he 
tell to any man the secret of his art. But he, as you may read in 
Tennyson, was not wise enough to resist Vivien, a beaiitiful lady 
of King Arthur’s Court, She persuaded him to teach her magic, 
and in return shut him up in the trunk of an oak, where he 
remains for ever. These may seem childish tales, but what they 
teach is none the less true—I mean the universal power of women. 

In modern times we ha\e many examples of the gootl influence 
women may exert, John Stuart Mill, the great friend of liberty, 
has told us in his Autobiography that what he wrote was owing 
to his wife ; and we have lately heard how Carlyle intended to 
leave off writing if his wife had not persuaded him to persevere. 
It was by a woman’s influence, too, that Benjamin Disraeli was 
encouraged to ]>ersevere in that political struggle in which all the 
world knows how he succeeded. 

These instances help to show' how much harm and good women 
may indirectly cause to individuals and to countries. All women 
cahnot exert so nnich influence ns this, but they may do great 
good on a smaller scale. 

A woman who has been well educated, both iu morals and in 
mind, will jiroduce a good effect u[)on her husband and her chil¬ 
dren. To her husband she will make his homo attractive, and 
cause liim to find in her society pleasure which he might otherwise 
seek elsewhere. She will be able to take an interest iu his pur¬ 
suits, and give him advice more trustworthy than he could get 
from anyone else. She will know how to take care of the healthy 
the morality, and the instruction of his children. 

In Sparta, a Greek kingdom, the women received from the 
Statef an education exactly the same as that of men, and were 
held in greater respect than in any other kingdom of the old world. 
Their sons grew to be bravo and upright men, and Sparta became 
the foremost state in Greece. 

If we would progress, we must imitate the ancient Spartans, 

by educating our w’omen, so that they may become the mothers of 

u 4 • 
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brave and clever men. “ God helps those who help themselves,” 
says a French proverb; and if we neglect this way of helping 
eurselves, how can we hope that God will make us what we hope 
to be—a free and united j)eople. 

Ibrahijs Ahbed. 


PETIT!OX TO THE SENATE OF THE FNIVEESITY 

OF MAD II AS. 

The following petition has been presented to the Senate 
of the University of ^Madras by late and present students of 
the Madras Agricultural College :— 

The humble petition of the undersigned late and present 
students of the Madras Agricultural College (graduates and under¬ 
graduates of the Universities of Madras, Bombay and Caclutta), 
respectfully showeth— 

1. That in the vear 1S7^ His Excelleiicv the Governor in 
Council, recognising the imporlunce of the aj)plicatioii of western 
science to agricidture in this country, founded an Agricultural 
College in Madras, and thus conferred on the peojtlo a boon for 
which they are and will ever be grateful, 

2. That the said College has now been in existence for about 
five years, and that the instruction iin[>arted therein embraces a 
study of the art and scituice of agriculture, chemistry—inorganic, 
organic and agricultural,— zoology, veterinary medicine and surgery, 
botany in its various departments, meteorology, physical geography, 
mechanics, book-keeping, land surveying and mensuration in their 
relation to agriculture. 

3. That considering the curricnlurn of studies pursued in the 
College, it would be reasonable to expect that the local University 
would patronize the institution, and take under its fostering wings 
a science, the study of which your petitioners submit, is no leas 
important than that of civil engineering and medicine. 

4. That seeing the primary importance which the .profession 
of the husbandman occupies and must occupy in this country in 
the face of a rapidly increasing population, with the arable area 
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already pushed almost to its extreme limits, your petitioners feel 
sure that you will think it necessaty aud desirable that the 
intellect of the country should be directe*! to the study of scientific 
agriculture, which ahne can prevent the results wliich such a con¬ 
dition must bring about if unchecked. 

That from the improvement of Agriculture as great benefits 
will accrue to the people of this country as from the study of Civil 
Engineering and Medicine, which have been patronized by the 
University. 

fi. That your petitioners hope that if the University affiliates 
to it this institution, and grants Degrees in Agriculture, the art 
now so degraded will rise in the eyes <»f the people, aud its true 
importance as ^^fhe mont usef d, the ntmt <,iohle em[)loyment of man'' 
will come to be better recognised. 

7. That agriculture is a recognised part of the University 
curriculuni of many American, Scotch and Gennau Universities,* 
and that distinct Degrees in Agricnlttire are now granted in some 
of them. 

S, 'rhat yonr petitioners believe that the agricultural prosperity 
of these countries is, to a considerable extent, owing to the en¬ 
couragement afforded to the study of agriculture by their respective 
Universities : and that your petitioners ho])e that a similar en- 
oouragouient here will be attended with similar results. 

if. That the course of study which yonr petitioners undergo 
-exteinls over a period of three years, in which time they would be 
able if undergraduates of the Bombay University to proceed to 
Arts and Civil Engineering Degrees, and if undorgj'aduates of the 
Madras University to have iieai’ly competed the necessary course 
of study for similar Degrees. 

10. That regarding the nature of studies which your petitioners 
undergo, aud the tests of application to them, your petitioner's 
humbly beg that the principal of the Agricultural College and 
the Director of ihihlic Instruction may be consulted, who, your 
petitioners trust, will testify those studies to be no less arduous 
than those required for undergraduates U) proceed to Degrees iii 
the Faculties already established in your University. 

• Cornell, KeiUueky, Massachusetts, Edinbui’yli, Haile, Gottiugeil, 
Munich, Loijisio, IJerlin, Bonn, \ iL'nna, Giessen, Kiel. 
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11. That in medicine two Degrees are open to undergraduates 
of Universities, one to Matriculates, and the other to those who 
have passed the First Examination in Arts. 

12. Tour petitioners therefore pray that they may be admitted 
to the privilege of proceeding to Degrees in Agriculture, as other 
undergraduates are allowed to do in Medicine and Civil Engineer¬ 
ing, and that if the Senate do not deem it fit yet to open special 
Degrees in Agriculture, a Degree in Science may be inaugurated 
having “ Agriculture ” as an optional subject. 

For which act of patronage your petitioners sliall, as in duty 
bound, ever pray. 

Late Students (Signed).—G. Krishna Prabhu, B.A., N. H. 
I’atuck, M. Naraina Rao, K. M. Nagojee Rao, B. M. Dadiana, R. 
Damodarum Naidoo, C. K. Subba Rao, T. S, Gooroonatha Rillay, 
r. D. Moody, E. B. Krishna Rao, R. D. Tata, 

Present Students (Signed).—S. L. D’silva, 31. Bhavany 
Shenker Rao, B. K. Sautaya, S. A. Ba])oo Rao, M, V. Vasudeva 
Ayer, S, Ramasawmy Ayer, V. N. Kvishnasawiny Ayer, V. 
Rangasawmy Ayer, P. Raghava Pill ay, S. Coornarsawmy Mooda- 
liar, T. K. Ramen Pillay, R. Rarnen Pillay, M, J. Barwada, R. D. 
bloody, Jadunath Biswas, 31. Kuppnsawniy Sastry, B. Ramaiah, 
K. Sethu Rao. 

\lth June, 1881. 


THE STJ{AN(Ui:RS’ HOME. 


Tlie excellent institution known as the Stranger.s' Home 
held its Annual Meeting on June 2nd, at the Home, West 
India Dock Road, Captain the Hon. Francis Maude, R.K., in 
the Chair. It was founded 'l'\ years ago, for the benefit of 
poor sailors and others in destitute circumstances from India, 
Arabia, China, Africa, &c. 'I’ho Home is becoming gradually 
more known abroad, and some of the British Consuls at 
Continental ports frequently send Oriental seamen who are 
discharged at these ports to the Home. But the majority of 
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inmates are admitted on their own application, and it appears 
from the IJeport that tjiey return again and again to the 
institution, and recommend it to their friends. The treat¬ 
ment formerly experienced in London from the rough popula¬ 
tion near tlie Doclcs by tliese poor seamen was very sad and 
cruel. They can now be lioused and boarded under kindly 
care at a small expense (and freely, if they are quite destitute); 
employment is sought for them, and they are generally 
shipped back to their native country. In the past year GO! 
men had been received, *25G of whom were natives of India, 
and 80 belonged to the IVhilay peninsula and islands. The 
severe weather of hist winter caused much suffering to 
Oriental sailors, in proof of wliich the lion. Secretary, ^Ir. 
Fergusson, read to the Meeting the following statement by 
the Superintendent:— 

“ At the worst part of the season, more than 100 men arrived 
from Aberdeen ; one crew, consisting of sixty-six natives of India, 
came through that memorable storm in the middle of January, 
and were double the usual time on their journey, owing to their 
train being impeded by snow. Their condition on arrival at the 
Home will not be easily forgotten by those who saw them ; but 
when the time came for them to be placed on board a new British 
India steamer in the Victoria Dock they were all convalescent, and 
the captain and ofllcers, on mustering them on deck before sailing, 
expressed their entire satisfaction with their new crew, and all 
united in a tribute of praise to the Strangers’ Home.” 

The general conduct of the imiuiles lias improved, and 
the greatest order jirevails. Tlie estimated cost of working 
the Home (above the wceipts for board and lodging) is about 
£1,000, which amount is not iully realised from subscriptions 
and donations ; the Committee are therefore anxious to make 
more widely known the nature of the* institution, and the 
appreciation in wliich it is held by those Avho are benefited 
by its amingements. 
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DIJIiBAli AT TANJOER 


* 

Her Highness tlie I’lincess of Tanjore held a J)urhar on 
the birthday of Her Majesty the Queen, Empress of India, 
It was well attended, and Her HighuCvSS made a short speech 
in Alahratta to those present, of which the following is a 
translation :—“ I am thankful to you for the kind re.sponse 
3 'OU have made to my invitntion. We liave assembled here 
this day to pray to the Almight}" to bestow upon our Empress 
the continued blessings of wisdom, ability and power, and 
many more years to rule ovei* us in peace and (piietness. In 
the annals of Indian J*hiipero]>, none but a very few (who 
were said to possess divine power) Avere able to promote so 
much justice and peace. Every one of ns is profoundly 
thankful for this state of things, and u'e therefore should pray 
that the rule of (Jreat Britain should be so eontirined and 
established as to prosper for sev'eral gtmorations to come. 
When we all met last venr on the same occasion Her 
Majesty’s Government was deeply engaged in the Cabul war. 
It is a matter of joy and thankfulness for all that the (^iieen 
Empress has now gained the victory that we wished and 
pra 3 'ed for. Yet the couutiy has been placed under its own 
rulers. We must be indeed proud that we i)os.sesa a most 
liberal Government. l.(£ist month the Mahiinija of JMysore 
was installed as the real ruler of that country. Such liberal 
’ acts as these are calculated to strengthen the w'ords of the 
Eoyal l‘roclamatioii of 1858. It becomes therefore our duty 
to pray to God Almighty to bestow on the Empress and lier 
i-epresentatives in India the blessings which Divine I’rovi- 
dence is sure to bestow upon such a Government.” 



KECONCIU.VnON MEKTIN(} AT LAHORK. 


m 


RECONCILIATION MEETING AT I.AIIOIIE. 


We have much satisfaction in reporting the proceedings 
of a meeting held lately at J.ahore. Its object was to attempt 
to reconcile the Hindus and jMahornedans of that city, between 
whom a spirit of antagonism had spread, owing to the publica¬ 
tion on both sides of violent attacks on the religions of the 
two communities. The tirst movers towards reconciliation 
included Pandit tlopi Natli, Editor of the Miitra Vilasa; Mir 
Nisar Ali, .Editor of the ALhar Aiijiutian-i-Panjah: Moiilvi 
IMahamad Husain, Editor of the Jlimla AsImal-^ta-Hima; 
and some otlier iniluential men. After private consultations, 
they resolved to invite the leading Hindus and Mahoinedaiis 
to a discussion on the subject, and a large number assembled 
on May 21st, at the house of Raja Dliyan Singh. A meeting 
convened by tlie leaders on both sides, all animated with a 
desire to remove camses of dispute, and to promote toleration, 
must have been an unusual event, and we must hope that the 
efforts of the Committee that was fonneQ will have great 
success. 

The Maliomedaus chose j\roiilvi Ahmed Ali to preside on 
their side, and the Hindus’ president was Gusaiii Pandit 
Gauvisha\ihar. We will now quote from the rej^ort of the 
meeting which has been forwarded to us by one of the 
Secretaries:— 

Pandit Gopi Natli* opened the proceedings, and delivered a 
lecture in pure Hindi to iinpre.ss upon the minds of the Hindu 
community the risks they will run by widening the gulf of discord 
between themselves and their fellow-countrymen, Wahomedans, 
showed the benefits of union, proved its necessity and gained every¬ 
body’s approval of his arguments. 
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Mir NisSlr Ali delivered an equally eloquent speech in Urdu 
which, to say the least, caused everybody present to be at one with 
it. It decreased to a wonderful degree the prejudice of Ma- 
homedans and gave considerable strength to the cause of the 
Committee. 

Maulvi MiihaniTuad Husain then stood up and filled the gap 
that was left unfilled by his immediate j)redece8sor. Before saying 
his say, he informed the public that he had spent no less than 
twenty years in preaching religion. 1 le claimed perfection in the 
knowledge of Koran, which, ho said, he has read more than a 
hundred times. “Nowhere in it,” he continued, “have I found 
any mention made of the approval of the way—bad as it is—in 
which my co-religionists have been seen attacking the faiths of 
others,” He proved that to call names to anybody in the world, 
may he be a Yahudi or Nisara or a KafBr, is to go against the 
order of God, and to tread the Koran, the only sacred book, 
under foot. 

All the above speeches were seconded by the presidents and 
members of both communities. 

Mir Nisar Ali then proposed the apjiointment of a Committee, 
equally numhered by both the parties and selected through votes, 
who may deem it their duty to collect all the books written iti 
violent words against each other, to submit thorn to a general 
meeting, in whose presence to read out all the improper expressions 
of each book (previously noted), then to wr ite to its author, by 
order of the Committee, to change, if possible, the bad expressions 
to more decent and reasonable ones, or to admit their carelessness 
and ask for apology from the party written against, failing which 
to send the names of the books to the Governinerrt of India, 
begging it, on behalf of the population at large, to interfere with 
strong hands in the matter, and give due punishment to the 
common opposers. 

Maulvi Ulfat Husain, in contradiction to the above, denounced 
the policy of investigation, on the principle of “Let bygones be 
bygones.” 

This opinion, however, lacked general approval. Mir Nisar 
Ali said this course, though straight to the point and simple, will 
not be able to bear a lasting efiect; it may quiet the excitement 
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for the time being, but it is not likely to find supporters all over 
India and always. 

Pandit Gopt N;Uh proposed that measures should be taken to 
suppress the publication of such bad books, and that they should 
seek the aid of Government to achieve this end. 

Pandit Govind Sahaya was the last to speak. He assured the 
public that should we unanimously bind ourselves fast to ask 
Government to help in putting a stop to such books as are not 
worth circulation, because of their objectionable and consequently 
inflammatory styles, they will not be wanting in taking us at our 
words. To impress those who, on the plea of ignorance, doubted 
it, be reminded the community of the way by which less infamous 
books, like Jufar Zatalli aiK^ others, were at onbe suppressed, and 
said that should they insist, (ioverument will feel no fresh difficulty, 
but will walk on the road already paved. 

It was proposed to call this Committee by the name of “ An- 
jumau-i-Islah,” or “The Anushasana. Sabhti.” 

The meeting was then adjourned under general applause, 
Mahoinedans shaking hands with Hindus, and Hindus embracing 
freely the followers of Islam—a circumstance indicative of the full 
success with which the meeting may be called to have been 
ofdwned. 

It was resolved to hold another meeting after a few 
weeks. 


PROPOSED EXIJIPITIOX OF NEEDLEWOPlv AT 

MADE AS. 


The following iiotiee as to an xVnimal Exhibition of Needle¬ 
work has been circulated by tlie Committee of the Madras 
P>rancb of the National Indian Association :— 

The Madras Branch of the National*Indian Association has 
resolved to establish an Annual Exhibition of Needlework, to 
-be held towards the clo8(5 of each year. 
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1. The following prizes will be offered:— 

1. For the best collection of Native garmentSi cut out and 
made entirely by the exhibitor or exhibitors, two prizes of ra. 
12 and rs. 10 each, one to be aw arded to a Native lady and the 
other to the pupils of a Native Girls’ School. 

II. For the best specimen of ombroideiy or otlier fancy- 
work, applied to Native garments, executed entirely by the 
exhibitor or exhibitors, two prizes of rs. 10 each, one to be 
awarded to a Native lady and the other to the pupils of a 
Native Girls’ School. 

HI. For the best collection of English garments, cut out and 
made entirely by the exhibitor or exhibitors, two prizes of rs. 
12 and rs. 10 each, due to be awarded to a Native lady and one 
to the pupils of a Native Girls’ Schoed. 

IV. For the best specimen of knitting, tw'o j^rizes, one of 
rs. 12 or an English sovereign for ii Native lady, and one of 
rs. 10 for the pupils of a Native CUrN’ tS<'hool. 

V. For the best specimen of English embroidery in satin- 
stitch or open work, white, two prizes as in para. IV. 

VI. For the best specimen of <.'rewel-w'ork, two prizes as in 
para. IV. 

VII. For the best design, drawn ajid executed in embroidery 
by the same person or persons, two |»riz<'s as in para. lA'. 

2. The specimens of Necdlew ork should he sent to the care 
of Mrs. IJrauder, Joint Secretary, National Indian Association, 
Madras, not later than November 1st. 

3. Each competitor for a prize should send wdth tho speci¬ 
mens a declaration, attested hy herself or lier parent or guardian, 
that the work has been executed entirol^'^ by herself. lu the 
case of a School, the declaration should be to the effect that the 
work has been executed entirelj* by tlie pupils in the Scliool. 
and should be signed by tlic manager. 

4. (ff) The garments exhibited must U(»t be in miniature-, but 

of a useful size. 

(A) In awarding prizes 3. and 111. tlie shape of tho gar¬ 
ments, the beauty and strength of the Needlework, 
and the size and variedy of the collection w'ill all be 
taken into consideration. 
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(c) In awarding prizes for embroidery and other fancy- 
work, the beauty of the workmanship, the taste 
displayed, and the suitability of the ornamental 
work for the purpose to which it is applied, will 
all be taken into consideration. 

5. Competitors for prizes will not be allowed to send the 
same piece of Needlework twice for exhibition. 

6. The Sub-Committee will be glad to receive specimens of 
fine Needlework, for exhibition only. * These also should be 
sent to the care of Mrs. Brander. 

7. All the specimens of Needlework ndll be returned to such 
exhibitors as send a messenger to fetch them, within a fortnight 
after the close of the Exhibition. 

lsA7n?L Buaxder, Joint Secretary, 
Madras Branch, Natu)nal Indian Association. 

Ojrme's Eoad, Madras, 

May, 1881. 


The Dean of Westminster, whose death, on July IStli, 
after a short illness, is so deeply lamented, was one of the 
\ iee-Presidents of the National Indian Association. On 
more than one occasion he conducted a party of Indian 
gentlemen over the Abbey, and those who had the advantage 
ot' his kind guidance were greatly struck by the interest that 
he imparted to his descrii)tioiis of its monuments and histor\, 
and by his courteous welcome at the Deanery. 


INDIAN INTELLKJ ENCE. 

• _- ■ 

• 

The Beport on Public Instruction iu Mysore—1879-1880— 
states that the number of pupils under instruction had increased 
with the return of more prosi»erous titnes. There had been a 
Slight decrease in the girls’ schools, which was partly owing to the 
imposition of fees in the Government Hindu Girls’ School'at 
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Bangalore. Mr. Bice, the Director of Public Instruction, re< 
marks, “ The question of introducing fees into all the Kative Girls’ 
Schools is one that may now be well brought forward. Not so 
many years ago it was a common practice to pay native girls for 
attending school. ' That time has now passed away, and native 
girls are now gladly sent to school, especially in large places like 
Bangalore and Mysore. But under the grant-in-aid rules in force, 
the obligation as regards all other schools, that fees shall be paid 
by the pupils as a prelhuiuary to obtaining Government aid, is 
excused in the case of girls’ schools. This relaxation should be 
withdrawn simultaneously with the levy of fees in Government 
Schools.” The Government Primary Schools for girls, of which 
there are 12, give instruction, in Kannada, the language of the 
country. There are aided Tamil and Teliigu Schools, and among 
these are included the excellent Hindu Female School and the 
Begimeutal Native Girls’ School, both in Bangalore and under native 
management. The increase in the whole amount of fees realised 
in Government Colleges and Schools was very satisfactory, being 
rs. 18,17-4 against rs. 1-1,-128 the previous 3 ’car, when, on account 
of the famine, numerous remissions were made. Physical training 
seems to be encouraged in the boys’ schools. At one place— 
Chikmayalur—an ajipeal made to the gentlemen of the station for 
donations to start a cricket and football club was readily re¬ 
sponded to, and the Maharaja on visiting the place helped it with 
a donation of rs. 100. Athletic sports have been started there, 
and the boys’ health has improved since they have had facilities 
for exercises. Education of jjrisoners is being more attended to, 
and the boys in the Juvenile Keformatory arc engaged at school 
for 4^ hours daily in the forenoon ; after that they vrork in the 
gardens, fetch water, Ac., and some learn a trade. Under the 
heading of Books, the Report states that among the works printed 
for the Department was an Agricultural Class book, Euglish and 
Canarese, by Mr. F. E. Harman, M.R.A.C., F.C.S., Superintendent 
of the Government Experimental Farm. The Sanitary Primer 
for Indian Schools, prepared by .Dr. Cunningham for the Govern¬ 
ment of India, is now being translated, and a large coloured wall 
map of India has been completed and issued iu two editions, one 
containing the names in Kannada and the other in Hindustani. 
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I’ERSONAL INTKLLKIV.XCK. 

The Hon. the Maharaja Jotendroinohun Tagore, C.S.I., haa 
heen elected President of the Faculty of Arts in the University 
of Calcutta.' 

The Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain have invited Rai 
Kanyelal Dey Bahadur, F.O.S., to take part in the International 
Medical Congress to be held in London in this mouth. 

A Society has been formed in the Panjab to promote the re¬ 
marriage of widows. 

During the year 1879 there wore issued in Bombay 1,097 pub¬ 
lications, in Bengal 1,391, in Madras 77'), and in the N. W. P. and 
Oude 541, but many of these books were re-publications. 

The second Memorandum in regard to manufactures issued in 
India by the Agricultural Department, is on “Dyes of Indian 
Growth and Production,” and is prepared, like the former, by 
Mr. Liotard. The Government of India have collected informa¬ 
tion on dye stuffs practically known in Tndia, and this has been 
worked up by the writer of this Memorandum. He considers his 
work however only as a beginning towards a better knowledge of 
the vast and varied resources of the country in such materials. 

A meeting was held at Calcutta on dune 1st to celebrate the 
thirty-ninth anniversary in memory of David Hare. Maharaja 
Narendra Krishna Bahadur jiresided, and Kev. Dr. K. M. Bauerjea 
gave a lecture on the present state of education in Bengal. He 
dwelt also on the past, and described the establishment of the 
Hindu College by the leaders of Native Society aided by Sir 
Hyde East and David Haro. Babu Surendranath Bannerjea was 
appointed Secretary to the Hare Anniversary. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. P. N. Roy has* gained a Certificate of Honour in Physi¬ 
ology in the University of Glasgow (Medical Department). 

Mr. Phanibhusan Mukerji (of Dacca) has received a Prize in 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic and a Certificate in the History of 
PnUosophy at University College, London. 

Mr. M. Syed Habib Ullah has joined the Middle Temple. 
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Mr. S. K. Sanjana has joined the Inner Temple. 

Mr. K. B. Divecha has obtained a Certificate at the Boyal 
Ophthalmic Hospital. 

Mr. C. N. Banerjee, Subdivisional Magistrate and Collector, 
Bengal, has been granted by the Secretary of State for India in 
Oouncil an extension of leave for 21 months. 

Arrirah .—Kumar Shree Juwansinghjee Jaevatsinghjee, brother 
of the Thakore of Bhaunagar, and Kumar Shree Harbhamjee 
Bawajee, brother of the Chief of Morvee, for study at the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge. Mr. U. Mookerjee, from Calcutta, for Medical 
study. Mr. Judumini Chose, for the study of Science. Mr. 
Muncherjee P. Kharegat, from Bombay, one of the Gilchriss 
Scholars of this year. Dr. B. N. Khory, F.B.C.P. (London), and 
!Mr. S. A. Kapadia, from Bombay. 

Departures. —Mr. AhsanudJin Ahmad, Barrister-at-Law (Inner 
Temple), late of Balliol College, Oxford, youngest son of the lato 
Nawab Ameer Ali Khan Bahadoor, for Calcutta; Mr. K..R. 
Divecha, for Boiiibay. 


Professor Monier Williams. 0. i. K., who has been appointed bv 
the Secretary of State for Imlia in Council Honorary Delegate to 
represent the Government of India at the International Congress 
of Orientalists to be held at Berlin next month, is to read a 
paywjr before the Indian Section of the Congress on the Sandhyil 
and Brahmayajna ceremonies of the Brahmans, as performed in 
the present day, and as witnessed by l»im in the Marfitha country. 
He is to take with him Pandit Syi'imaji Krishnavarma, of Bombay, 
who has been selected by tlie Indian Council to repi^seut the 
learning of the Bombay Presidency, and who will recite the Vedio 
texts still used in the above ceremonies. 

Those interested in the career of young Indians in England 
will be glad to bear that Pandit Syamaji, after acting for some 
time as Assistant to Professor Monier Williams, has, at tJie 
Professor’s recommendation, temporarily suspended his Sanskrit, 
that he may give his undivided attention to European studies. 
Ever since his arrival in England he has been an undergraduate of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and after a little more than a year’s study 
of Greek and Latin has just passed his first University Examina¬ 
tion (Responsiona) in a manner highly creditable to his industry 
and ability, and with the special approval of the Examiners. 
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MAHONIEDAN EDUCATION IN THE MADRAS 

PRESIDENCY. 


It has heen remarked tliat the Queen has more IMahomedaii 
3!Lihjects than the Sultan. I'he INIahomcdan element is not, 
hoUever, so important in the Nladras Presidency as it is in 
•some parts of India. According to the census of 1871, the 
Mahomedau population was not q^uite 5'0 per cent, of the 
whole, and was classified as follows :— 


Mappilas.(>12,789 

Lubbays. .. 

Sheiks ..>11,112 

Syeds . 89,219 

I’athans. 70,94:1 

Moghuls... .. . 12,407 

Arabs . 2,121 

• Other Mahouiedans .201,535 


1,872,214 

Of this number the proportion able to read and write was 4*9 
per cent., the proportion among the Hindoos being nearly the 
same^ viz., 4 8 per cent. , 
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The Mappilas, who constitute nearly one-third of the 
Mahomedan population, are found only in Malabar and South 
Canara. There are no less than 546,912 of them in the 
former district. They were originally descended from Arab 
settlers, who formed connections with Hindoo women, and 
the Arab cast of features may still be remarked in some of 
the old families; but thousands of Hindoos were forcibly 
circumcised in Tippoo’s time, and further additions have been 
since made by voluntary conversion. This process is still 
going on, especially among the slave castes, to whom the 
change of religion at once brings a rise in the social scale 
from a position of peculiar degradation. The bushy beard of 
the Mappila of the present day is one, among other indica¬ 
tions, of the very small infusion of Arab blood which now 
remains among this race. The Mappilas all speak Malayalam, 
but use a modified form of the Arabic alphabet, which has 
been also adapted to the other Dravidian languages. This 
use of the Arabic alphabet is not, liowever, universal, as the 
ordinary Malayalam character is much used by the Mappilas 
of South Malabar. The ^Mappilas are nearly all Sunnis of * 
the sect of Shafi, which prevails chiefly in Arabia, but 
although bigoted Mahomedans as regards the observance of 
the forms of their religion,’ they are generally extremely 
ignorant of its precepts and doctrines, and have an almost 
idolatrous reverence for their priests, whom they style Tangals. 
Property is usually inherited and divided in accordance with 
Mahomedan law, but there are some Mappilas in the north, 
among whom the succession to property is through the female 
line, as among the Hairs in Malabar generally. Their mosques 
are not like ordinary Mahomedan mosques, but consist of 
^veral stories, one or more being usually built of wood, with 
a pent and tiled roof and a gable at one end. There is gener¬ 
ally a school attached to every mosque, and girls as well as 
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boys attend, but they learn scarcely anything except to read 
the Koran without understanding it. The Mappilas are an 
industrious and frugal race, but fanatical outbursts of a 
dangerous character are not unfrequent among them, and 
several European officers liave fallen victims to their fury, 
the last and most memorable case being that of Mr. Conolly, 
Collector of Malabar, who was murdered in his own verandah 
under the eyes of his wife by a body of fanatics. 

The Lubbays are also descended from Arab and Persian 
traders, who formed connections with Hindoo women, and are 
for the most part Sunnis of the Shall sect. They are chiefly 
scattered through the Tamul districts, although there are a 
consideral)le number of them in Malabar. Their vernacular 
is Tamul. They are very numerous along the sea coast and 
are fond of a sea-faring life, but they are also traders and 
farmers. As in the case of the Mappilas there is little to 
distinguish them from the Hindoos except their religion, dress 
and mode of wearing their hair and trimming their beards. 

• • Thus about half the Mahomedan p<jpulation of the Madras 
Presidency consists of persons whose vernacular is a Hindoo 
language, and who have few characteristics of a mixed race. 
It might be thought that there would be no need of special 
schools for them, and in the case of the Lubbays no general 
measures of a special character have been adopted. For many 
years nothing was done for the Mappilas, but about .1872 Mr. 
Garthwaite, Inspector of Schools, Gth Division, submitted a 
scheme, of which the following were the main features. The 
rates of grants on the system of payment for results were 
made* more favorable for Mappila schools than for ordinary 
schools. Mappila Inspecting Schoolmasters were appointed 
to improve the Mosque schools, and a'S the masters of these 
schools were generally men incapable of preparing their pupils 
for examination under the prescribed standards, a monthly 
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slipeud of Ks. 4 wxis allowed them to enable them to engage 
the services of a Hindoo assistant. This work was carried oa 
under congiderable difficulties, some idea of- which may be 
formed from the following extract from a report of one of the 
Mappila Inspecting Schoolmasters :— 

“ By persevering exertion two schools were brought under 
inspection in the Kottayam taluq, but to my utter disappoint^ 
ment, three days after, both the managers came and said 
me, in sm angry way, that they were unwilling to teach the 
vernacular to tlieir pupils. When 1 asked the reason I was 
told by them that they in a dream saw the Moollahs enter 
the gate of Paradise, hut wdieii they attempted to do so they 
were thrown, back by the angels, saying that they would not 
be admitted, because their object in teaching the Koran h 
not for meiitorious ])urposc, but merely for gain.” 

Difficulties also arose about money. Die Local Fund 
Boards, with demands of all kinds pressing on them, grudged 
the extra expense of the stij)ends for Hindoo assistants, which 
formed an essential part of IVIr. tiartliwaite’s scheme. Even 
with the original stipends, tlie standard reached in most of 
the jNIappila schools was very low, hut when the stipends 
W'ere cut down from Bs. 4 to Bs. 2 there was a falling olf in 
the number of jVfappila schools under inspection. The most 
advanced of the iMappila scliools w^as a Middle school estab¬ 
lished by the Telli cherry Local Fund Board at Kallai, but 
even this solitary IVIiddle school degenerated after a time into 
a primar}' school. Sanction has been recently granted for thi‘ 
establishment of a special Normal school for training masters 
for elementary IMappila schools, but the success of this ex¬ 
periment remains yet to be seen. 

The Mahomedans,«who are classed in the census report as 
Sheiks, Syeds, Pathaus and jMoghuls, have usually a colloquial 
acquaintance with the Hindoo vernacular of the district in 
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which they live, hut they speak the Dakhani dialect of 
Hindustani among themselves, and if they are educated they 
read Urdu and Persian. They are found scattered all over 
the Presidency, but are most numerous in the districts which 
were formerly under the immediate administration of Ma- 
homedan rulers. Besides following otlier occupations a fair 
proportion of them enter the civil and mflitary service of 
government. Although many, if not most, of the persons re¬ 
turned under these heads are of more or less mixed parentage, 
these Mahomedans have very little in con»non with the 
hybrid Mahomedaii race on the western coast. There are 
some of them in Malabar, but whenever they are in sufficient 
numbers they always have a separate mosque for their own 
use, whicli the Mappilas do not frequent. There is reason to 
believe that the total number of Sheiks, Syeds, I’athans and 
Moghuls must be considerably larger than the census tables 
indicate, because 201,00.') persons, including the whole Ma- 
homedan population of tlic town of ^Madras, were returned 
simply as Mahomedans, without any classification being speci¬ 
fied. The education imparted in the oidinary Mahomedan 
schools, altliough very defective in many respects, is far 
superior to that given in the Mappila schools, and even con¬ 
trasts favourably, in some particulars, with the education 
obtained by the Hindoos in their pial schools. The following 
description of a jVfahomedan school is taken from an interest¬ 
ing i-eport, ^written about ten years ago, by Abdur Eu;!zack 
Saheb, who has since risen to the post of Headmaster of the 
Madrasa-i-Azam :— 

“To give you an idea of a Mussulman school in this Division, 
it is invariably held in a room, verandah, or hall of a house, 
with the exception of two, one of whicli is held in an out¬ 
house of the Big Mos(iue and the other in a religious house 
called Nuksha. The floor is matted; the little ones squat 
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down in rows, or you find them resting on tbeir folded knees; 
the latter is always the case when the boy appears before the 
master to take his lesson. He dare not assume any other 
position, this being considered the most respectful. The 
master takes his seat on a carpet, or on a mat of finer texture. 
He has a pillow behind the back to lean against. The books 
for his use are geneyally ranged by his side or in the front. 
When a master can afford it, he has a writing-desk (an oblong¬ 
shaped box of 1 | by 1 foot) before him, with a brass spittoon 
by his side, A rosary and a tooth brush (the root of a tree 
which grows wdld in Arabia Felix) find a place by the other 
side, or are hung to a nail within reach. Fast by the master 
is the instrument of castigation, a strip of leather cut to a 
fashion. With this the boy is belaboured mercilessly when 
he provokes the master in failing to repeat his lesson, or mis¬ 
conducting himself. The only occasion on which he is per¬ 
mitted to hold out his hand to receive punishment is when 
he comes late. The books used are either manuscript or 
lithographed. The Koran is generally manuscript, for several 
think it is sinful to use lithograph or print. The books are 
preserved in a satchel. The Koran is placed on a wooden 
frame carried with the satchel, for it is reckoned profane to 
place it even on a matted or carpeted floor. Arithmetic and 
geography are totally absent from all schools, one or two 
excepted. This is a matter much to be regi’etted. The ad¬ 
vantages of these lessons were pointed out fo all the masters, 
and every one said that he would introduce them before long. 
So far as I know I have not seen any book with meanings of 
the text as they have in Tamil, so the meaning of Persian 
and Hindustani is better taught in Mussulman than in Tamil 
schools, though not in such a manner as would be desired, 
A boy is rarely taught to expi*ess the meaning of the text 
freely in his own words. The meaning of the Koran is not 
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attempted at all, even in the schools 'where the Arabic 
language is taught. There is comparatively little rote work 
in these schools.’* 

Most Mahomedaus commence their education in schools 
•of this kind, and many never go any further. The anxiety to 
learn English, which is so strong among the Hindoos, is not 
nearly so common among the Mahomedans. Among the 
higher classes, especially, many hold aloof from our Schools, 
and even when a Mahomedan boy goes to an English school, 
he is often too old to mak *. much progress. A few years ago 
it was a common thing to see a bearded Mahomedan standing 
up in a class with little Hindoo children. The Mahomedans 
have never attempted to establish English schools of their 
own on the salary grant system, as has been done by the 
Hindoos in so nitiny large towns. Even those who care most 
about the matter have been content to rely on Government 
and the Missionaries for English teaching, but for a long time 
the educfitional advantages within their reach were not really 
at.all adequate to their wants. The ordinary Anglo-vernacular 
schools "were of course open to them, but in the lower classes 
•of these schools instruction in Arithmetic, Geography and 
History is or ought to be imparted through the medium of a 
Hindoo vernacular, and the vernacular is also largely used in 
construing, translating and explanation. I’liis sort of teaching 
is not at all well suited for a jMahomedan boy, who perhaps 
does not even know the alphabet of tlie Hindoo vernacular 
language of the district and speaks it indifferently. Generally 
speaking, too, no provision is made in these Anglo-vernacular 
schobls for teaching Hindustani and Persian. Schools specially 
intended for Mahomedans were few in number. The Mis¬ 
sionary Societies had, in some instances, Mahomedan depart¬ 
ments in their schools, but it rarely happened that the 
Missionary himself knew anything of Hindustani or Persian. 
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The most important aided school intended solely for Ma- 
homedans at Madras was the Hanis school, which was- 
founded, in 3 856, out of a legacy left hy the Hon. Sybella 
Harris, in memory of her father General Hams. There were 
alse two Government schools at Madras, specially intended 
for Maliomedans, vii!., the Madrasa-i-Azam and a small 
Middle school established at Mylapore, in 1863, at the sug- 
gestioir of Sir William Denison, wlio was then Governor of 
Madras. The most advanced of these schools was the 
Madrasa-i-Azam, but the annual number of pupils who 
passed the Matriculation examination from this institution 
rarely exceeded three or four. How little was, in fact, elfected 
by all these Mahomedan schools and Mahoraedan depart¬ 
ments yjut together may be judged by the fact that, during 
the fifteen years ending with 1872-73, only 61 Maliomedans 
succeeded in passing tlie Matriculation cxaiuiiiatioii, and only 
one Mahomedan took the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Lord Hobart, wlio became Governor of Madius in 1872, 
took a great interest in all (juestions relating to Mahomedan 
education. He had lived some time at Coiisiaiitinople and 
had learned to know and like Maliomedaiis. He saw with 
pain the degraded condition into which the Mahomedan com¬ 
munity were 1 ailing in the I^residency committed to his 
charge. The descendants of ancient and noble families, 
living in seclusion and idleness on continually decreasing 
pensions, were growing pooi-er and jioorer every year. The 
sons and grandsons of men, who a generation or two before 
had been filling important posts in the revenue and judicial 
service, when Persian was more in request than English, were 
being rapidly distanced in the race for official preferment by 
Hindoos of the new school, who had been quicker to recognise 
and adapt themselves to the new era of public examinations. 
Lord Hobart lost no time in calling for reports on the state 
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of Maliomodaii education and for returns of the number of 
jyialiomedans employed in the public service. He intimated 
tolerably plainly (too plainly, some thought) that the Ma- 
homedans were not receiving their fair share of the official 
loaves and fishes, and in the distribution of his own patronage 
he showed that he had not forgotten them. It was, however, 
by no means his wish that IMahomedaus should be advanced 
to posts for which they were unfit, and he determined that 
the means of qualifying themselves for official advancement 
should be placed within ^heir reach. No more High schools 
of the type of the ]\ladrasa-i-Azam were, however, established 
by Lord Hobart. It is very desirable that Maliomedans 
should be carried* through the early stages of education in 
special schools or classes, but it is by no means certain that 
it is advantageous for a IMahomedaii to go through his entire 
school course in institutions of this hind. In the battle of 
life he has to liold his ov/n against Hindoo rivals, and it does 
not seem good to accustom him to remain too long in the 
exclusive compiiiiioiishi]> of boys of hi.s owm race, w'ho are 
generally inferior to Hindoos, and especially to Brahmins, in 
ability and industry. JMahornedans rather gain than lose by 
being associated 'with Hindoos in their studies, as soon as they 
are sufficiently advanced to receive instruction through tlie 
medium of the English language. Lord Hobart accordingly 
reduced the Madrasa-i-Azam to the status of a Middle school 
and transferred the two classes, which constituted the High 
school, to the Bresidency Collegt;. It was hoped that the 
Mahomedaii boys, breathing in tliis way a higher intellectual 
atmosphere, w'ould not only matriculate in greater numbers 
than they had done at the Madrasa, but would be induced to 
pursue tbeir studies beyond the Matriculation standard. At 
the same time arrangements were made for enabling these 
boys, and such other Mahomedaii youths as might hereafter 
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enter the Presidency College, to learn Persian. Some know¬ 
ledge of this language is essential to every educated Ma- 
homedan, but up to this period there had been no attempt to 
teach Persian in the Presidency College, which contained at 
that time only four Mahomedan students. 

Lord Hobart, in October 1872, directed that special 
schools and classes should be established for Mahomedans in 
all towns, in which there was a large Hindustani-speaking 
population.’ In these schools the pupils were to study English 
as a language, but to receive instruction in Arithmetic, 
Geography, History and other subjects, through the medium 
•of Hindustani, and it was intended that after making a certain 
amount of progress they should join higher schools or classes, 
receiving special instruction in the vernacular alone. Ele¬ 
mentary Mahomedan schools were accordingly established at 
Eajahmundry, Ellore, Masulipalam, Adoni, Cuddapah, Kur- 
nool, Vellore, Arcot and Trichinopoly. The Taluq school of 
Nagore was also constituted a !Mahomedan school of the same 
type, although the population of Nagore is largely made up 
of Lubbays, whose vernacular is not Hindustani, but Tamul. 

The benevolent designs of Lord Hobart were not carried 
out without some opposition. There happened to be Mission 
scliools for Mahomedans already in existence at Ellore, 
Masulipatam and Trichinopoly, and the Missionaries remon¬ 
strated against the establishment of Government schools at 
these stations, declaring that the mesisure was a breach of the 
Despatch of 1854. Lord Hobart was not, however, deterred 
from the perfonnance of what he deemed to be his duty by 
this clamour, and not only were the schools established,' but 
they still exist. The work of education in India is on so vast 
a scale, that all the efforts of Government, of Missionaries, 
of Hindoos and of Mahomedans, working to their utmost in 
•their respective spheres, are, and will long be, insufficient to 
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overtake it, and it is much to be regretted that in a field 
where the harvest is so great and the labourers are so few, 
good and benevolent men, instead of welcoming the arrival . 
of every fresh labourer, should allow petty jealousies to inter¬ 
fere with the progress and harmony of the great work which 
has to be done. 

■ These elementary Mahomedan schools did not at first 
meet with much success. Good teachers were not always 
available, and masters of very low qualifications were in con¬ 
sequence employed. Although the school fees were only half 
those levied in ordinary Government schools, some of the 
schools were very poorly attended, and it was found that the 
pupils did not pass on, as had been intended, to higher 
schools. The schools being declared to be elementary schools,, 
the highest class corresponded with the second class of an 
ordinary Government school, whereas a pupil is not fit to- 
receive substantive instruction through the medium of English, 
until he has gone through the third class. Arrangements 
have been since made for raising the standard of instruction, 
to the level required, and at Kurnool and Caddupah, where 
there are Government High schools, it has been found ex¬ 
pedient to transfer the Mahomedan classes to these schools, 
where they have the benefit of being better looked after than 
when working as small independent schools. 

The question of applying the system of payment by 
results to the indigenous Mahomedan schools had bees, under 
consideration before Lord Hobart’s arrival, and the necessary 
rules were promulge,ted soon afterwards. Here also some 
difficulties were encountered. The Deputy Inspectors, whose 
duty it was to examine schools for results grants, were Hindoos 
or Native Christians, who knew neith*er Persian nor Hindu¬ 
stani Under these circumstances the Local Fund Boards 
and Municipalities were permitted to nominate local ex* 
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aminers, “who were to receive a suitable honorarium as well 
as their travelling allowances, not from local or municipal, 
but from provincial funds. It was found, however, that the 
examiners appointed in this way, although they might know 
Hindustani and Persian, were sometimes entirely ignorant of 
Arithmetic and Geography, and that reliance could not always 
be placed on the results reported' by them. Eventually, 
during, the administration of the Duke of Buckingham, a 
Mahomedan Deputy Inspector was experimentally appointed 
for a year, during which ho was to travel o\^r the whole 
Presidency and examine all the INfahomedan schools. His 
reports showed that there had been a great deal of fraud 
under the previous system, and these exposures resulted in a 
temporary falling ofl' in the number of schools applying for 
grants, but the result of the experiment was considered so 
satisfactory, that the appointment of Deputy Inspector of 
Mahomedan schools was made permanent. Another measure 
for improving the indigenous Mahomedan scliools, sanctioned 
by the Duke of Buckingham, but not earned out until after 
his departure, was the establishment of a Normal school at 
IMadras for the teachers of elementary Mahomedan schools. 

During the Duke of Buckingham’s administration some 
important changes were made in the system under which 
Government scholarships are awarded. Eormerly fifteen 
scholarships of Ils. 30 per mensem were given annually on 
the result of the Matriculation examination, the scholarships 
being restricted to pupils who had passed in the first class 
and had secured one third of the morks assigned to the 
English language. At the end of two years the scholarsliip 
was renewed for a further period of two years if the scholarship 
holder passed the first* examination in Arts, and if he passed 
ih the first class it was not only renewed but raised to fifteen 
rupees. One effect of these regulations was that few or no 
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Mahomedans ever succeeded in gaining the scholarships. In 
fact they were in a great measure monopolised by the students 
of the colleges at Madras and Cumbaconum, Avho were least 
in need of them. The scheme was therefore revised. No 
more stipendary scholarships were given to the students of 
districts in which there were colleges educating up to the 
B.A. degree. One scholarsliip of Es. 1 was allotted to every 
district, in which there were colleges educating up to the F.A. 
standard, and one of Ks. 10 to every district in which there 
was no college of any kind. ^J’lie lis. 10 scholarships, which 
were given oii the result of the Matriculation examination, 
were tenable for two years to enable the holder to i)ass the 
F.A. examination, and if he succeeded, the scholarship was 
renewed for a further period of two years, the anrount being 
raised to lis. 1 o if he passed in the first class. In this way 
poor students obtained the means of leaving their own dis¬ 
tricts for the X’urpose of continuing tlieir studies up to the 
B.A. degree. As it was considered that Mahomedans needed 
special encouragement, one scholarship ol‘ I’s. 15, awardable 
on tlie result of the F.A. examination, and two of Its. 10, 
awardable on the result of tlic ^Matriculation examination, 
were specially reserved for them without any limitation with 
regard to district. It was hoped that in this way there would 
eventually he ten Mahomedan scholarship-holders reading 
for the B.A. degree. Suhseipiently tlie annual number of 
Matriculation scholarsliips for ^Mahomedans was raised from 
two to six, and certain restrictions with regard to age were 
removed in the case of IMahomedans, although still retained 
in the case of Hindoo students. I1‘ these new rules are fully 
taken advantage of’ there onglit hencelbrward to be t\renty- 
six Mahomedans reading simultaneously with scholarships 
for the B.A. degree, besides some pursuing the same studies 
without this assistance. It may therefore he hoped that in 
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course of time higher education wUl advance among this 
unfortunate class of the community. The following table of 
the number of Mahomedans, who have passed the examina¬ 
tions of the Madras University during the last eight years, 
shows that some progress is beginning to be visible:— 


Years. 

B.A. 

F.A. 

Matriculation. 

187a-74 

0 

2 

3 

1874-76 

0 

1 

9 

1776-7(5 

0 

1 

C 

1876-77 

0 

1 

19 

1877-78 

0 

1 

8 

1878-79 

1 

0 

7 

1879-80 

1 

2 

15 

1880-81 

0 

r» 

2(5 


It may be remarked that the examinations of the Madras 
University are not limited to the Madras Presidency proper, 
but are also held at stations in the Hyderabad, Mysore and 
Travancore territories, and even in Ceylon. The list of names 
published by the Syndicate shows, however, that all the 2 & 
boys who matriculated this year belonged to various Madras 
schools, although one was apparently examined at Hyderabad. 
By a clerical error six Mahomedans are entered in one of the 
tabular statements, published by the Syndicate, as having 
passed from Trevandnim, where none were registered or 
examined. It is probable that this number should have been 
entered in the column for Native Christians, which is left 
blank, although nineteen Native Christians came up for 
examination at Trevandrum. The total number of Mahome¬ 
dans given by the Syndicate in this table is 32, from which I 
have deducted six, which makes the total agree with the 
detailed list of names. It is very satisfactory to note that 
seven of these 26 Mahomedans passed in the first class. The 
Presidency College contributed the largest number of success- 
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ful candidates and the largest number of first class boys, but 
the candidate who occupied the highest place in the list came 
from the Han-is school. 

Previous to the arrival of Lord Hobart the Government of 
India had drawn the attention of the local governments to 
the neglect into which the study of the Persian and Arabic 
languages was falling, and suggested that greater encourage¬ 
ment should be given to the study of these languages. There 
is no part of India in which these languages have been more 
neglected than Madras, and the University is mainly to blame 
in this matter. The Madras University is the only University 
in India, perhaps the only University in the world, in which 
a degree can be obtained without any knowledge of a classical 
language. It has been more than once proposed in the Senate 
to remove the vernacular languages from the position which 
they occupy in the P.A. and B.A. examinations and to compel 
the candidates to bring up one of the following languages, 
viz., Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian, the latter 
b(ung allowed, as in other jjarts of India, to count as a classical 
language. There has, however, always been a strong party 
opposed to the change, and as long as this party has a 
numerical pi-eponderance in the Senate, the rules are not 
likely to be altered. The study of Persian is, however, slowly 
extending. In the Harris school, which has the advantage of 
being under the supervisioti of an accomplished Hindustani 
and Persian scholar, the Eev. Mr. Sell, all the pupils in the 
classes above the lowest division of the third class are com¬ 
pelled to learn Persian or Arabic. In the Presidency College 
Persian has almost entirely superseded Hindustani, and in 
Government Mahomedan schools generally Persian is com¬ 
pulsory in all classes from the third upwards. The Madras 
Christian College has recently added a Persian master to ita 
teaching staff. 

I 2 • 
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Female Mahomedan education in the Madras Fresidency 
is still ill its infancy. As already explained, Map{>ila girls 
on the west coast attend the Mosque schools, and a few 
Mahomedan girls here and there may be found attending 
schools on the results system, but the number of purely 
Mahomedan girls’ schools is extraordinarily small and the 
standard attained iu such as exist is very low. There are a 
few JVIission schools for Mahomedan girls, and the Ferhampore 
Municipality has for some years maintained a Mahomedan 
girls’ school, but tlic only important secular school for Ma¬ 
homedan girls is the Hobart ^Mahomedan Girls’ school, which 
originated in the following way. In January 1875 a Com¬ 
mittee, presided over by Lady Hobart, discussed the (question 
of the^’^cdiication of Mahomedan girls and proposed to en¬ 
courage it by promoting the establishment of schools, in 
which the girls were to be taught their own language and 
needlework of every description, with other industrial work. 
A school of this kind was accoi-dingly opened in April 1875 
by the rrincess of Arcot. Lord Hobart, who had taken a 
warm interest in the matter, died a few days afterwards, and 
the Committee, as a tribute to his iruMnory and in recognition 
of the part taken by Lady Hobart in the establishment of the 
school, called it the Hobart school. Lady Hobart gave the 
school a donation of Its. 10,000, and in Heceniber the l‘rincess 
of Tanjore paid a visit to the institution and assigned the in¬ 
terest of Its. 7,000 towards its support. A new department 
was opened by the Frincess of Arcot in Xovernber, and the 
attendance rapidly increased. The school receives a large 
grant-iu-aid from Government, and is also supported by 
donations and subscriptions. The children belong chiefly to 
the poorest classes, but the parents will not allow them to 
walk through the streets of Triplicane and Koyapettah, and it 
was found necessary to hire conveyances with female attend- 
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ants to take the children to and from, school. The cost of 
this item exceeds the salaries of all the teachers. For some 
years the school was exempted from inspection, hut the 
appointment of Mrs. lirander, as Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, 
has put an end to this difficulty, and a recent report of her 
first inspection shows that although there is much room for 
improvement, a very satisfactory beginning has been made. 

The following table shows the number of Mahomedan 
pupils under instruction in schools under inspection during 
the last ten years :— 


Yt-ars. 

JJoja. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1S70-71 

4,200 

5 

4,:!01 

1871-72 

5,520 

8 

5,531 

187i>-7.‘i 

0,770 

04 

0,843 

]87;!-74 

15,258 

245 

15,503 

l874-7.'5 

18,504 

024 

19,158 

1875-70 

20,8})8 

008 

21,800 

1870-77 

10,075 

078 

20,053 

1877-78 

10.088 

1,020 

18,008 

1878-70 

10,105+4: 

581 + y 

10,570 + ;: 

lb7l)-80 

18,077 + 0 

700^1 

18,777 + (■ 


The extension of results grants to jMahomedan schools and 
the measures adopted for the improvement of the Mappila 
schools brought a large number of schools under inspection 
between 1872 and 187G, but the great famine, which deso¬ 
lated a large part of the Madras Presidency in the latter 
part of 1870 and through the whole of 1877, broke up 
many boys’ schools and thinned others. The effects of the 
famine continued to *show themselves in 1878, and the Map¬ 
pila schools suffered also from tlie unwilliiigness of the Local 
Fund Boards to continue the special stipends for Hindoo 
teachers, which have been referred to elsewhere. Even the 
■appointment of a Mahomedan Deputy Inspector had, for a 
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time» the effect of decreasing the number of schools applying 
for grants, for fraudulent grants could no longer be obtained* 
The attendance in girls’ schools increased in spite of the 
famine, but this was probably because food and other aid was 
given to the girls during the prevalence of the famine by the 
managers of the schools. The number of Mahomedan pupils 
under instruction cannot be completely ascertained from the 
returns of the last two years, as, owing to some changes intro¬ 
duced by the Government of India in the forms of statistics, 
it is impossible now to ascertain the nationality of boys 
attending girls’ schools and of girls attending boys’ schools. 
Thus it is known that in 1878-79 there were 554 boys 
attending girls’ schools and 8,359 girls attending boys’ 
schools, but these cannot be shown in the table, as it is 
impossible to say how many of them were Hindoos, Ma- 
liomedans, Native Christians, East Indians or Europeans. 
The attendance in mixed schools during the last two years 
must therefore be regarded as an unknown quantity which 
would have to be added to make a complete comparison 
possible. 

There are persons to whom these results may seem dis¬ 
appointing. Such persons may be reminded of a remark 
made by a great man, who once filled the post of Governor of 
Madras, and of whom Canning declared that Europe never 
produced a more accomj^lislied statesman, nor India, so fertile 
in heroes, a more skilful soldier.” 

“It is the nature,” wrote Sir Thomas MUnro, “of measures 
calculated for improvement to be slow in their operation^ 
When I read,*as I sometimes do, of a measure by which a 
large province has been suddenly improved, or a race of semi- 
barbarians civilised almost to Quakerism, I throw away the 
book.” 


E. M. Macdonald. 
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EXTEACTS FEOM THE MAHABHABATA. 


Mr. John Muir, C.LE., D.C.L., has lately reprinted his 
**Further Metrical Translations from the Mahdhhdrata'* The 
following quotations (which we give with the translator’s 
notes) show the high standard of duty and the noble ideas of 
life put forward in this grand epic of the ancient Hindus:— 

A GOOD KING, ACCOBDING TO THE MAHAUHAKATA. 

[In the following lines the writer gives us a lofty idea of wliat a king 
,ought to he. Unless the desire of liis subjects’ approbation, and the love 
of renown, recommended to him in vv. 3340f, be considered to lower the 
ideal conception of disinterested virtue,—he seeks to place a philosopher, 
a Titus who mourns that he had lost a day, or a Marcus Aurelius, on the 
throne.] 

Mdhi'hhi'rnla xii. .”..'140 ir; 20711 f. 

That king rules well whose arm defends 
.. His friends from aliens, these from friends, 

Whose sway o’er every class extends; 

O’er all whose realm his subjects roam,— 

Like sons within a father’s home,— 

Securely, whether weak or strong, 

And insult never dread, nor wrong; 

Nor ever need their wealth to hide. 

But, undisturbed, in peace abide. 

The wise declare this Self the root 
From which all human actions shoot. 

This Self a prince should, therefore, guard, 

Lest haply it should o’er bo marred 
By unobserved and veiled assaults 
Of passion, breeding active faults; 

Himself should ever strictly ask— 

“ Do I fulfil my kingly task ? 

Do vices in my nature lurk, 
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Whose j)owpr obstructs my noble work ? 
Do all the men my acts who know 
Of these their admiration show ? 

And does my virtue's fame extend 
O’er all my realm, from end to end ? ” 

A MODEL KINQ. 

xil. 2:507. 

That man the monarch’s name deserves 
Who ne’er from kingly duty su'erves; 
^^Tio, full of faith, the god reveres, 

And, brave, no living mortal fears ; 

AVho yet his prowess never vaunts, 

Nor those ho aids, contemptuous, taunts; 

AVho, no ascetic, yet can brave 

The lures of 2 )leasuro—ne’er its slave ; 

His spouse who well will guard and school. 
And ne’er succumbs to female rule; 

AVho condescends to all, and j'et 
His self-resj) 0 ct will ne’er forget ; 

AA^io ne’er, like tyrants all men fear, 

In silence sits, and frowns austere, 

But blandly smiles and kindly speaks. 

And wins from all the love he seeks; 

Who makes his bounty doubly dear 
By adding honied words of cheer, 

(As cooks, who understand their art, 

By seasoning taste to food impart); 

Who ne’er from honour’s path departs. 

But strives to thrive by honest arts ; 

Who honourable men respects, 

The friendship of the base rejects; 

To men of merit bounty shows. 

But on the unworthy nought bestows ; 

As sons who 9 II his subjects treats, 

To all an equal measure metes, 

And seeks to render all their due. 

Impartial, just, to duty true; 
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Who knows he cannot rule alone, 

But must have helpers round his throne ; 

And, ever wise and circumspect, 

Will fitting officers select; 

No greedy man, no knave, no fool. 

Will set o’or other men to rule ; 

Who only imnishment inflicts 
On men he first of crime convicts ; 

Who, skilled his passions all to sway, 

To STidden anger ne’er gives way ; 

Who, when his subjects slumber, wakes, 

TJieir weal his cliiofest object malces. 

So act, if thou would’st prosper, king ; 

A different course must ruin bring. 

To princes acting thus, is given 
On earth success, and bliss in heaven. 

rnosi’ERiTY—SEn;MiN(i axd heal. 

A. lljl!). 

Those men are deeiuL-d by Fortune blest 
.. Whom neither cares nor griefs annoy. 

Who live serene, in ease aud joy. 

In happy homes, by frieinls caressed. 

But Fortune, while slie soems so kind. 

Not rarely proves a real foe ; 

Cheats men witli fair but empty show ; 

To nobler objects makes them blind. 

For few that hallowed Fortune find 
Whose grace the highest gifts bestows; 

She may not things divine disclose 
To men who lack a soaring mind. 

A SO.UBUE VIEW OF HUMAK LIFE. 

Maht'ihhurntu i. €13:2. 

Words spoken by a Brahman, who, with his family, lived in danger 
from a Rukshasa or demon. 

How worthless is man’s life, how vain, 

How full of woe, and grigf, and pain ! 
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To covet wealth ie certain woe; 

To gain it yet a heavier blow. 

To gain, and on, it set our heart, 

And then to lose it, oh the smart! 

CHANGES ARE TO RE EXPECTED IN MEN’s LOTS. 
MahilbMrutn xii. 496. 

The man whom now no ills annoy, 

Who lives serene in bliss and joy, 

On life’s reverses should reflect, 

And woo and sorrow recollect. 

So, too, the man by woe oppressed. 

Should hope' he one day may be blest. 

So shalt thou ne’er be too elate, 

Nor crushed beneath the blows of fate. 

RELATIVE VALUES OE TEACHERS, EATHERS AND MOTHERS. 
Mahtihlwnila xii. 4004; Mii. .’il‘25. 

Thine own preceptor value more 
Than teachers ten of sacred lore ; 

And more than ten preceptors deem 
Thy father merits thy esteem. 

But ten times more than even thy sire, 

Thy mother dear sliould love inspire. 

Yea, think that she who gave thee birth, 

Herself, for thee, exceeds in worth 
Whatever else exists on earth. 

TRAKSITOKINESS OE LIIE AND ITS UNIONS. 

MahilhhOratu xii. S_’8. 

In severance every union ends; 

Death bears otT parents, kinsmen, friends. 

As bubbles on a rushing stream 
A moment only float and gleam. 

While others in succession rise, 

Like them, to burst before our eyes ; 

So too, in never-ending race, 

Men’s births and deatlis each other chase. 
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THE TRITE BRAHMAN, 

MaJinbluirata iii. 13081. 

The gods that man a Brahman name 
Who wrath can quell and passion tame; 

Who never wrong with wrong repays, 

And truth regards in all he says. 

HONOUR DUE TO A WISE YOUTH. 

MahiViIuirata iii. 106t)l. 

Not he alone whose hair is grey 
Of reverend sage deserves the name : 

That youth the title too may claim 
Who knows, and walks in, wisdom’s way. 

A MODEL MAN. 

Tlie following lines arc selected from a number describing the men who 
'** overpass all evils ” :— 

MiHiahharutd xii. lO.'iC If, 9068 f; iii. isesiff. 

That man no evil needs to fear 
To whom all other men are dear. 

Who ne’er abuse in kind requites, 

Nor struck, again the sniiter smites,* 

Who neither fears, nor fear inspires, 

Who nurses no unblost desires, 

Who can himself endure neglect. 

But iiays to others all resjiect, 

Who, though himself by want opprest. 

Ne’er envies those by fortune blest, 

Who even in straits, would scorn to lie, 

And sooner, far, ivould dare to die, 

And thus from every weakness freed, 

Ne’er sins in J:houglit, or word, or deed,— 

A model man, who nobly lives, 

To all a bright example gives. 

* Compare the first Ejnstlc of St. l*ctcr ii. 23 ; and Epictetus, Dissert, 
•ii. 12, 14, and Maximus Tyrius IS, 8, as quoted by Dr. Damage, in his 
Bible Echoes in Ancient Classics.” 

+ There are some rules of a less elevated character in xii. 4041^ f. 
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IX WHAT TRUE WORTH CONSISTS. 
Mahahharata ill. 125rtl. 

’Tis not higli caste or noble birtb, 

But steadfast goodness, kindness, ruth, 
Calm self-control, and love of truth, 
That constitute a mortal’s^worth. 


Caiilyi^e says of the MaJulhhnrata that it contains more 
pathos than is to be found in a thousand modern novels. It 
may interest some of our readers to know that a translation 
of the conclusion of the Mahilhhdratu has be(3n beautifully 
rendered by Dora Grcenwell, in Camera Ohsrtfra, under the 
title, “ The Death of the Pandavas ; or. Five l*ious Heroes.” 


FACILITIES AFFORDED AT (L4.MBRIDGE TO 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE SELECTED CANDIDATES. 


The following information as to the opportunities for 
study and for taking d(‘grees afforded to Selected Indian 
Civil Service Candidates b}' the University of Cambridge 
will be read with interest. 

A.— Direct Provision for Instruction in the Special 

SURJEGTS. 

I. Languages .—The following teachers are provided by the 
University: Sanskrit—Professor E. B. Cowell, assisted by Mr. 
Cecil Bendall, Fellow of Caius College. Professor Cowell is also 
willing to teach Bengali if desired. Hindustani and Peraian— 
the Rev. W. J. Ball. Fee £J1 a term. Telugu and Tamil—the 
Rev. A. H. Arden. Fee £3. Arabic—Professor W. Wright, LL.D. 

II. Laio .—For the convenience of Selected Candidates, the 
Reader of Indian Law, Sir R. K. Wilson, Bart., undertakes to 
assist them in preparing for their examinations in the branches 
which are distinguished by the Commissioners as “ General Juris- 
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prudence” and "Law of Evidence,” as well as in Indian Law, 
though parts of the "Jurisprudence” subjects aie generallj dealt 
with in the course of the year by one or more of the other Law 
Lecturers. The fee is three guineas for the whole, or one guinea 
for each separate coarse, consisting of one lecture per week during 
eight or nine weeks. 

III. History md Geography of India .—By a Grace of the 
Senate passed at the end of last Term, the arrangement previously 
in force has been so far modified, that, instead of a Header specially 
appointed to superintend the studies of the Selected Candidates, 
different lecturers of distinction are to be invited to deliver in 
successive years short courses of lectures, open to all members of 
the University, and directed rather to stimulating the general 
interest in Indian affairs than to provide for the exigencies of a 
particular examination. In the opinion of the Board of Historical 
Studies, experience had shown that there was very little need or 
desire for assistance of the latter kind ; but should any Selected 
Candidate recpire more direct guidance and supervision of hia 
historical reading, the Header of Indian Law will be willing to 
make private arrangements for that purpose. 

The appointment of the lirat public lecturer under the new 

* • 

system is still under consideration. 

IV. l*olitical Economy. —Mr. T. W. Levin, M.A., St. Catharine’s 
College, delivers in each Term a course of lectures on the text¬ 
books required to be read by the Indian Civil Service Selected 
Candidates. The fee for the courses, including papers, is two 
guineasand students who <lesire it cau have papers set and 
answers looked over without attending the lectures. 

Apart from this special i)rovision for their particular examina¬ 
tions, there are the University lectures of Professor Fawcett, and 
the open Inter-Collegiate lectures of Mr. Foxwell at St. John’s 
College, and of Mr. Kqynes at Pembroke College, which are of 
course* open to I. C. S. students as well as to other members of 
the University. 

B.— Facilities eou SELF-pEigrAnATiON. 

The University Library contains most of the books which 
Selected Candidates are likely to have occasion to consult in the- 
conrse of their special studies, iucluding the English (not the 
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Indian) Law Beports and the Acts of the Indian Legislature* 
Undergraduates are admitted to consult books in the Libraz 7 
during the last three hours that it is open each day, provided that 
th^ appear in academical dress, and during the whole time that 
it is open, on the recommendation of their college tutor. They 
cannot take out books in their own names, but any M.A. may do 
so for their benefit, and the lecturers or tutors would doubtless 
willingly do so in a case of real need. 

The librarian of King’s College has since the new system came 
into operation paid special attention in purchasing new books to 
the requirements of I. C. S. Candidates, who if members of the 
College have free access to the library for the purpose of borrowing 
books as well as of consulting them. 

Under this head should perhaps be noticed the absence of 
artificial obstructions. In all the colleges which 1. C. S. Candi¬ 
dates have entered as yet they have been excused all college 
lectures and leave has been readily giveu to go up to London in 
order to attend the Courts of Justice. No University Examina¬ 
tions are required from those who do not intend to qualify for a 
degree. 

C. — Position op I. C. S. Candidates as eegabds the oenekal 

ADVANTAGES OF A UNIVERSITY CaREER. 

First, as regards the taking of a B.A. degree, with or without 
honours. A Candidate selected in July, 1881, and passing his 
Final Examination in July, 1883, is not required to report himself 
in India until the end of the year 1884, though if he chooses to 
remain in England after the time when he might proceed to India 
he will have to do so at his own expense, and with a proportionate 
sacrifice of seniority in his profession. Under the present Univer¬ 
sity Begulations he can qualify himself to take a B.A. degree in 
June, 1884, either by passing the ordinary examinations, or by 
competing for honours in any one of the following Triposes ; 

Mathematical, 1st and 2ud parts, both in June, 1884. 

Nati^r/science } ^s*^?®*** 2nd, June, 1884. 

Historical 1 

Law > The whole in .Tune, 1884. 

Moral Sciences I 
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He is excluded from the other three Triposes namely those of 
Indian Languages, Semitic Languages, and Theology, not being 
qualified to compete in them before January, 1885 ; and for the 
same reason he is excluded from competing in the last part of the 
Hathematical Tripos, and so from attaining the highest honours in 
that branch of study j assuming, what is usually the case, that he 
has not kept any terms before his selection in the open competition. 

Of the Triposes open to him, that of Law is obyiously the one 
which is most likely to fit in with the studies of his first two 
academical years and with the work of his future profession; but 
it should be noticed that Political Economy and Jurisprudence 
enter also into the Mural Science and Historical Triposes. 

Selected Candidates for I. C. S. who are Candidates for Honours 
in any Tripos are excused the Previous Examination, so that such 
a Candidate may give his undivided attention to his professional 
studies until he has passed his Final Examination, and to his 
academical studies during the whole of his last year. 

I. C. S. Candidates who intend to qualify for an Ordinary 
B.A. degree without Honours are required like other students to 
pass the Previous Examination in their fi«st or some later term of 
residence. They will probably find it convenient either to take it 
at‘the end of their first term, while the first Periodical is still at 
some distance, or in their ninth term, when the Government 
Examinations are over. 

The ordinary examination for B.A. degree consists of two 
parts, the General and the Special, of which the first may, in the 
case we are considering, be taken either in May, 1883, or in 
November, 1883, while the latter must (in the case supposed) be 
taken in Juno, 1884. If the Special Examination in Law be 
selected, it will be found to present very little difficulty to a can» 
didate who has already passed the Final I. C. S. Examination, so 
that it will in most cases be quite safe to postpone the General to 
Koverqber, 1883, thus securing four months preparation for that 
without interfering with the Government Examinations, and 
leaving for the last half-year the easy but not unprofitable task of 
refreshing and slightly extending a part of the legal knowledge 
already acquired. 

Thus it will be seen that it is now perfectly feasible, while it 
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mar in some cases be advantageous, to qualify for a degree before 
proceeding to India. 

On the other hand, if the Candidate determines to proceed to 
India at once alter passing the Final, it is still open to him, should 
he return to England at any future time on sick leave, furlough, or 
retirement, to obtain a B.A. degree by residence during three 
more terms, and by passing the ordinary examinations ; but he 
will be precluded from competing for Honours. 

As regards other honours and emoluments, it is for several 
reasons extremely unlikely, though not perhaps absolutely impos¬ 
sible, that an I. C. S. Selected Candidate should be elected to a 
Fellowship at any college in Cambridge ; but at least one instance 
has already occurred of a College Scholarship being gained by an 
I. C. S. Candidate at Trinity. This could hardly happen at 
King’s, where Scholars are required to attend the regular lectures 
and compete for Honoum in some Tripos, and it would be well to 
make inquiries on this point before entering at any other college. 

1. C. S. Candidates are not perhaps in general likely to have 
much time to compete for University Prizes, but those who remain 
long enough to take a degree may possibly be attracted by the 
Le Bas Prize (about ;660), oj^en to graduates of not more than 
-three years’ standing, for the best Essay on a subject of General 
Literature, “ such subject to be occasionally chosen with reference 
to the history, institutions, and probable destinies of our A nglo* 
Indian Empire.” The subject is given out at a very convenient 
time, namely the first week in June. 

The Yorke Prize (about £100) for the best Essay upon some 
subject relating to “The Law of Property, its principles and 
history in various ages and countries,” seems also worthy of 
mention in this connection, considering the special facilities 
•enjoyed by collectors and magistrates in India fior the prosecution 
of this particular branch of inquiry, and the foundation laid for it 
in the course of legal study prescribed for them in England 

For further partieideMre ftpply to Sir R, K. Wilson^ Rart.f 
Huntingdon road, Cambridge, 
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KE VIE WS. 

Memoirs of the Life and AVork of Thilip PExU{sall 
Carpenter, JXA., London, New Yorlc Chiefly 

derived from his Letters, edited hy liis Brother, Eus.sell 
Lant Carpen'I’ER, B.A. J^ondon: C. Kegan Paul and 
Co., Paternoster Sqnare, 1880. Willi Portrait and Vig¬ 
nettes, price 7s. 6d. Second Edition. 

These memoirs entirely attain the object of a biography. 
The reader, before many chapters have been gone through, 
vividly realises what kind of a man /i’hilij) Pearsall Carpenter 
was, the interest in his opinions and doings increasing with 
each chapter. Many will lake np the volume (this will he 
the case with some of the readers of this Journal) to learn 
what kind of a man ^lary Carpenter’s brother was, and 
iu.^vhat respects the two were alike. It will not he long, 
however, hofore the reading is continued for his own sake. 
A character of such marked uprightness, pureness of mind, 
self-sacrifice, alTectionateness and width of symi)athy is not 
often met with. A\"e know of few lives which will encouraire 
so much to further endeavour in works of jihilanthropy, 
social and political reforms. There are many features ol 
interest in the character of this nohle-miiidod, truth-loving 
man, some of which we shall refer to further on. 

AVe would first draw attention to the power he had over 
the young, through the pureness of his mind, the singleness of 
his aim and the affectionateness of his manner. During his 
lifetime he attracted by these cpialities many, especially the 
young, with whom he had to work and associate with, both to 
himself and the causes he advocated. AVe can recommend 
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these memoirs to all who take an interest in or wish to induce 
others to be interested in many of the still important social 
problems in which he took such an active part. 

Miss M. E. Martineau, writing after his death, shows the 
power he had over children:—“ There was something in his 
presence and in his character that made him a delightful 
companion to children, and at the same time gave him a 
powerful influence over them for good. It seems to me that 
he stood in a peculiar relation to us children—half playfellow 
and half cider friend, but somehow he so threw himself into 
our life, and made himself so much like one of ourselves, 
that we almost forgot to think of him as a man; and he- 
certainly encouraged our familiarity, for he would not let us 
call him anything but ‘ Khilijj.’ Looking back on our inter¬ 
course with him, it seems to me one of the brightest spots in 
our happy early life. T think he had that most happy power 
of drawing out the hest in children’s minds and dispositions, 
W’hich belongs only to such a pure and simple character as 
liis; and he entered with such sympathy into our tastes and 
pursuits, as to encourage all that was good in these and give 
a fre^h impulse to them.” 

Mr. Hodgson, writing of his life at Warrington, testifies 
to the influence for good he had with young men. “ Another 
feature of Dr. Carpenter’s moral character was the personal 
friendship he formed for young men in whom he discerned a 
desire for mental and moral improvement. For many years 
he had a succession of such living with him, on terms of 
social equality, in his own house; they worked at theii* 

9 

trades, but lived and boarded with him, and in this way 
received influences from him which hawe borne wonderful 
fruit in after years. .His untiring industry, his promptitude, 
his wonderful and never-failing punctuality, his perfect 
purity, his high-toned charity, and his warm and earnest 
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3ieart wonderfully fitted him. to influence and educate young 
ipeople, as the result has shown.” 

AVe cannot do more than call attention to tlie many 
j)hilanthropic objects lie took up, in addition to liis minis¬ 
terial work in connection with the Unitarian body while at 
Warrington and the time occupied in teaching at Montreal. 
He was a warm and consistent advocate of teetotalism from the 
year 1841 until his death—1877. He worked actively against 
slavery both in Englhnd and the United States; he Iiad a great 
horror of war, and in many ways assisted the Peace Society. 

For many years, both in England and Canada, he took a 
very active j)art in sanitary improvements. In Montreal he 
was the niear’s chiefly of the S^’^'tary Association being 
formed. He was appointed one of its secretaries, attended 
uthijiy meetings, wrote reports, visit ^ districts, &c.; in fact, 
•occupied most of his spare time atf^r school hours in this 
niucli-needed reform. Pli.s work, after a time, was fully 
appreciated. The INFayor of Afontrcal, at the annual meeting 
in '1800, at which he jircsided, said:—“ It would be both 
unj'ust and ungrateful in me did I omit stating clearly that 
this Association is cliiefly indebted for all its progress and all 
its good results to the indefatigable labours and great ability 
of an eminent citizen—1 mean Dr. Carpenter, whom Provi¬ 
dence seems to have sent to our city to save our lives against 
our very wills, for, remember, the Association had its oppo¬ 
nents. To the labours of this excellent man the citizens of 
'Montreal owe much, but as yet have paid nothing. AVithout 
fee or reward he has for years continued these labours, lec¬ 
tured, published pamphlets, urged our Corporation into more 
energetic action, and in the back streets and slums sent such 
instruction and intelligence to the people as to ward off sick¬ 
ness, which has no doubt saved thousands of lives.” In. 
reading the interesting account of his ministerial, philan- 

m 
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thropic ancl scientific labours, it seems impossible that one 
man could compass so much. His love, however, for his 
fellow-beings, inspired by a fervent faith, and coupled with 
untiring energy, enabled him to do what others could not 
even contemplate. He worked, he says in one of his letters, 
" sixteen hours a daj", and seven days to the week.” His 
Sunday’s ministerial work when at Warrington usually com¬ 
menced with a teachers’ meeting about eight a.m., followed 
by a short meeting for prayer, then the morning school and 
morning service; afternoon, school and service, then his open- 
air service; and, if there was no teachers’ meeting, a prayer 
meeting at some house in the evening. 

His love of sacred m’ flc was very deej). In early life he 
delighted in the music* Bristol Cathedral, afterwards at 
York Minster, and later ^ ^‘^in life in the Catholic churches of 
the United States of ^^herica and Canada. One of the 
beautiful features of his character—the sympathy he had for 
all workers against evil—shows itself on one of these occa¬ 
sions. Being at Buffalo, New York, on a Sunday morning, 
April .‘.lid, his sister Mary’s birthday, after having attended 
the Cathedral service, he wrote“ The body of the church 
W'as filled with the children of the schools, and a young priest 
was speaking to them from the altar. His subject was “ The 
love of Jesus.” Presently there came in some Sisters of 
Charity—such motherly-looking women,—followed by a train 
of girls of different ages. I thought of Mary and her girls, 
and how the Lord uses so many different servants to do His 
work in so many different ways.” 

Dr. Carpenter was a fervent religionist, and, as ‘such, 
greatly moulded the characters of most he had any opportu¬ 
nities of influencing—a much larger number than he in his 
humbleness thought of. He was an ardent philanthropist, 
and did much in his age to promote the success of move- 
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ments which have ameliorated the lot of a large portion of 
his fellow-men whom he loved so deeply. Both as a reli¬ 
gionist and a philanthropist he will be remembered lovingly 
by a large circle of friends, and also by many who have 
become acquainted with him only through these memoirs. 
He will, perhaps, be known most widely, however, by his 
scientific knowledge as a naturalist. His own collections of 
shells, his reports to the British Association, and his lectures 
on *‘Mollusca,” &c., will always be valued in Canada, the 
United States of America and England. His knowledge and 
exactness in his own section of Hatural History were fully 
appreciated in his lifetime, and since his death many testi¬ 
monies have been given to the great value of his scientific 
labours. Dr. Dawson says:—latest labour was upon 
the Chitoiiidcv, and before his if. ath he had thoroughly 
arranged his own extensive collec‘^j.in in this family and had 
studied all the other material within his reach; and lie had 
the notes prepared for a monograph, which, when published, 
wUl throw great light on this curious group of moUusks, and 
will reform and settle its classification.” And Mr. W. H. 
Dale, who had long been Dr. Carpenter’s friend and fellow- 
worker, referring to his work on Chitons, says:—“ It is the 
most valuable scientific treatise on the subject in existence, 
and the most important work of Dr. Philip’s life.” In ISofv 
he purchased and presented to the British Museum the 
Mazatlan collection of shells—the largest collection, with 
one exception, ever brought to Europe from one locality* 
One of the conditions of acceptance was that a descriptive 
catalogue of it should be printed under the direction of the 
Trustees. Dr. Carpenter was appointed to prepare it. When 
printed it formed a volume of 540 closely printed pages. 
The sollection consists of about 8,873 specimens (2,505 
bivalves, &c., and 6,308 univalves, mounted on 2,529 glass 
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tablets). He also presented large and valuable collections of 
shells to the Albany (New York) Museum and to Montreal 
Museum, as well as a mixed one of shells, &c., to Warrington. 
We cannot conclude witliout giving a beautiful specimen of 
his writings—it is from “Introductory Remarks” to “Lectures 
on Mollusca.” Yew can read it without feeling that he 
rightly devoted a life-long devotion to the study of shells. 
“MTio has not admired the beauty of shells ?—the rich lustre 
of the Cowries, the glossy polish of the Olives, the brilliant 
painting of the Cones, the varied lagus of the Cameos, the 
exquisite name of Mother of Pearl ? Who has not listened 
to the mysterious ‘sound of the sea’ in the Whelks and 
Helmets, or wondered at the many chambers of the Nautilus ? 
What child ever went to the seashore without picking up 
shells, or what lady ever spumed them as ornaments of her 
parlour ? Shells are at once the attraction of the untutored 
savage, the delight of the refined artist, the wonder of the 
philosophic zoologist, and the most valued treasures of the 
geologist. They adorn the sands of seagirt isles and conti¬ 
nents now, and they form the earliest ‘footprints on the sands 
of time’ in the history of our globe. The astronomer, wan¬ 
dering through boundless space with the grandest researches 
of his intellect and the most subtle working of his analysis 
may imagine indeed the history of past time and speculate 
on the formation of globes; but his science presents us with 
no records of the past. But the geologist, after watching the 
ebb of the ocean-tide, examines into the soil on the surface 
of the earth, and finds in it a book of chronicles, the letters 
of which are not unknown hieroglyphics, but familiar shells. 
He writes the history of each species, antedating by millions 
of years the first appearance of man upon this planet, the 
abrasion of the Mississippi Valley, or the roar of the Niagara 
at Queenstown Heights. As he reverently unlinks the dark 
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recesses which contain the traditions of tho eaily ages, 
between the dead igneous rocks and the oceanic deposits 
which entomb the renjaiiis of life, the first objects which 
meet his gaze are the remains of a thin, horny shell, so like 
these now living on tlie Atlantic and Pacific waters, that the 
'footprint’ enables him to reconstruct a Brachiopod with 
delicate ciliated arms and complex organisation, such as is 
figured in the beautiful works of Owen and Bavidson, from 
dissections of the existing si)ecies. Por be it observed that 
shells are not things without life, as they are often taken to 
be by thoughtless admirers; nor are they simply the habita¬ 
tions of ‘ shcll-fisli,’ as ordinary observers consider them. 
They are truly organic structures, part and parcel of the 
living animal, as truly as the nails of man, tho plumage of 
birds, the armour of armadillos and crocodiles, the scales 
and cartilage of fishes, or the shell of the sea-urchin.” 

Dr. Carpenter was horn at Bristol, Noveraher 4th, 1811), 
and died at ^Montreal, Canada, jVIay 24th, 1877. He was the 
yotingest child of the well-known and much-esteemed Dr. 
Laiit Carijenter, for many years Unitarian minister at Lewin’s 
Mead CIia})el, Bristol. To Dr. P. P. Carpenter the Zoroas- 
triau saying applies, “ Who purely invokes the truth, lie has 
the essence of the Sujneme Soul;” as also the following 
verse from the poem of John C. Whittier, written for the 
funeral of the Anti-Slavery leader, W. L. Garrison, wlio died 
on the second anniversary of Dr. Carpenter’s death:— 

“ Not for a soul like tliiiie the calm 
Of selfish ease aixl joys of sense ; 

Hut more tluiii evowii o)- palm. 

Its own exceeding reoompeuse.” 

Alan Greenwell. 


Note by Ed. N. I. A.—We have been informed by tliQ 
Kev, E. L. Carpenter, Editor of this Memoir,that Miss Elorence 
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Nightingale, after reading it, wrote to him that she thought 
the book would be useful to natives of India, " to whom the 
name of Carpenter is already known by Miss Carpenter’s 
labours,” as giving “ an example of steady, enlightened, life¬ 
long, persevering devotion to a national object.” Miss Night¬ 
ingale added that she would be glad to send copies to libraries 
in India, especially to any connected with the National Indian 
Association. The Editor, while grateful for Miss Nightingale’s 
kind offer, requests us to state that he will, at his own cost, 
forward copies of the Memoir to places in India, where it is 
likely to be of service. Some copies will be sent out with 
this number of the Journctl to the Branch Committees for 
distribution to libraries, and if more should be desired, it is 
requested that application be made to the ITon. Sec., Miss 
E. A. Manning, or to the Kev. E. L. Carpenter, Bridport. 


THE BUILDING AETS OF INDIA. 

By Geneual Maclagan, R.E. 

{Continued from page 453.^ 

In the choice of their materials, we seo much to admire in the 
works of the native builders who have gone before us in India* 
In the most lively times of Mughal building energy, the free outlay 
on grand works brought costly stone from long distances, and well 
has their white marble and red sandstone been turned to account. 
The most ordinary building materials, being such as the earth 
supplies, have been the same in all ages. The difference in their use, 
at different times and places, consists in the choice that is made of 
the better or the worse, and in the means available, in money or 
appliances, for conveying what was selected to the place were it 
was to be used. 

When we speak of power to convey what was selected to the 
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place where it wae to be used, we observe that in India this power 
as not often illustrated, as in some other countries, by great build¬ 
ings constructed of enormous stones. This does not seem to have 
been one of the favourite ambitions of the builders whose work is 
now to be found in India. There are, of course, big stones in some 
buildings, but their bigness is on a different scale from that adopted 
in other lands, and is not such as to give rise to the admiration 
which we feel in seeing what has been done elsewhere. . . . 

There are in India some stone circles of upright blocks, like 
those well known in England and other countries. In one of 
these circles near the village of Asota, in Yusufzai, north east of 
Peshawar, about 50 ft. in diameter, the stones have been roughly 
hewn on two sides. Their greatest thickness is abouc 2 ft., and 
the greatest height of any now standing is between 11 ft. and 
12 ft. 

It is remarkable how little (speaking generally) even the oldest 
buildings in India have suffered from exposure ; and this exposure 
is sometimes of a very trying kind. The buildings bear testimony 
to the good choice that hag been made of the stones used in them. 
A dark and hard blue limestone has been a favourite material with 
the Hindus. It receives fine sculpture, and retains sharp, well- 
defined edges. Much of the Buddhist sculptured work in the 
north-west of India, where sculj)ture is very abundant, is on hard 
■clay slate. The sculpture on these buildings is mostly on the 
interior faces. The Jain temples at Dilwara, on Mount Abu, pro¬ 
fusely and beautifully carved inside, are of white marble. Outside, 
these buildings are of studied plainness, not as the Hindu buildings, 
great and small, in all parts of India, which carry much ornamen¬ 
tation outside. The largest of these—the magnificent temples of 
Tanjore, Trichinopoli, Tinnevelly, Madura, and other places in the 
south, of Kassik in the west, and of Orissa in the east—being 
covered throughout with elaborate carved ornament and sculpture. 
On the hills of the Salt Range in the Punjab (hills containing the 
great mines of rock-salt) are Hindu temples of a grey limestone, 
naturally of a somewhat honey-combed texture, which has suffered 
further from the weather. 

In the great imperial cities of the Mughals white marble and 
.red sandstone have been largely used together, and with excellent 
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effect. The marble is polished, and well withstands the weather. 
But though it suffers little from the weather, there is another kind 
of injury, very subtle and troublesome, to which it is exposed. 
However carefully and closely the stones have been laid, yet, into 
the joints between them, on domes and terrace roofs, on cornices 
and parapets, the seeds of shrubs and trees will find their way, and 
there begin to grow and thrust their roots beneath. The pi'pal 
tree is particularly insidious in this kind of attack on unwatched 
stone-work, and if allowed to stay, as we see it has been some- 
timos, it will slowly, but strongly, dislodge the stones, and, if there 
is water near the foot of the building, will push its long roots 
through the wall, and down towards the moisture that it seeks. 

In the Muhammadan buildings of Akbar’s and later reigns— 
the seventeenth century and the latter half of the sixteenth—the 
red sandstone is very largely used. There are buildings of earlier 
date, now six and seven centuries old, in which this stone, frequently 
bearing Arabic inscriptions in raised letters, is still sharp-edged 
and fresh. It contrasts very favourably in this respect with many 
buildings in England sadly defaced by weathering of the sandstone. 
Oxford, perhaps, looks more venerable where the edges of the stone 
are worn and rounded, and the form of the mouldings lost •, but it 
would have been better if this had not happened. There uie 
buildings in this country of a sandstone much resembling in colour 
and general appearance that of the Mughal works in Northern 
India, but very different in durability. The exposed masonry of 
the Church of St. Michael, at Coventry, is seriously worn away, 
and seems to be crumbling continuously now. In past days, en¬ 
deavour has been made to hold together with iron straps parts that 
were in danger of separating, and in some of these places little 
more than the iron strap now remains. 

In the Indian buildings in which both white marble and red 
sandstone are used, the contrast of colour is sometimes given by 
the use of the different materials for different parts of the building, 
sometimes by using them together, in alternate bands, or otherwise 
combined. Colour is likewise shown in the Muhammadan build¬ 
ings by inlaid work in' the piers of the arcades, the spandrils <^f 
the arches, and other parts, and by lines of black marble inlaid in 
the white. The inlaid work is executed on a large scale in some 
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buildings. Tho stones chiefly used are blood-stone, cornelian, and 
agates. The inlaid work, besides that on the borders of panels 
and elsewhere in geometric figures, is chiefly representation of 
flowers in conventional style, and often with much freedom from 
the rigid symmetry which prevails in most Oriental designs. In¬ 
scriptions in the Persian or Arabic characters are either inlaid or 
carved in raised letters, not engraved like our inscriptions. In 
the interior of the great recci)tion halls of imperial buildings, and 
the more ornate private apartments, gilding also was much used. 
But some of the most beautiful of these Muhammadan buildings, 
are those in which there is least colour or applied decoration of 
any kind, so elegant are the forms and so just the proportions of 
the several parts, so refined the mouldings, and so true the execu¬ 
tion. One other kind of ornamental work of much beauty is 
especially to be observed in these buildings, the stone screen-work 
of open tracery—large thin slabs of marble or sandstone, pierced 
with geometric figures of great variety. Very good specimens of 
this kind of work are to be seen in the Indian section of the South 
Kensington Museum. 

The comparatively small variety of colour thinly applied on 
the outside of tho TjIJ Mahal at Agra—the Indian building per¬ 
haps best known in England—is the cause of its having frequently 
been felt, at fii*st sight, to be heavy. It is not really unrelieved 
by variety. Besides some inlaid coloured work, it has straight 
lines of black marble inlaid, black zig-zag lines on the thin engaged 
pillars at the corners, inlaid ornament following the outline of the 
parapets, and encircling the neck of the dome, and inlaid inscrip¬ 
tions in large letters. But so immense is the mass of white 
marble, that the relief thus afforded is comparatively small. A 
little study of the building reconciles the spectator to this mas¬ 
siveness, and only leaves him full of wonder and delight with the 
beauty as well as grandenr of the building. Its surroundings are 
on a scale of corresponding magnificence. The great square enclo¬ 
sure, with its splendid gateway, and the minarets at the corners ; 
the straight-lined garden and its broad masonry channels, with 
shallow stream of water and rows of fountains in middle; the 
sombre lines of tall dark cypresses, with trees of more varied 
foliage and colour throughout the garden ;—it is with these things 
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about it, and a sense of great stillness and solemnity over tbe 
srhol^ that we look at this magnificent marble tomb. Add we 
fisel how large a measure of respect and gratitude is due to the 
men who did all this, to those who purposed and devised a monu¬ 
ment on this scale of grandeur, and those who executed it in a 
manner worthy of the conception. Have not we reason to be glad 
that the wealth of building power in those days threw itself into 
forts and palaces, mosques and tombs, pleasure gardens for princes, 
and serais for travellers ? What should we not have lost if Shah 
Jahdn, for instance, had been a prince of smaller and more modest 
aims, and had bestowed the best efforts of his architects on jails 
and court-houses, town-halls and barracks, hospitals and schools ? 
Their time has come. But it is better for art, that Bhah Jahan 
had his turn at something else. The world has gained. 

If defect of colour enhances the noble massiveness of the Taj^ 
we feel this to be in agreement with the nature and purpose of the 
building. The use of colour on Mughal buildings was well under¬ 
stood and very general. In the beautiful and wonderful city at 
the head of the Adriatic, which so many travellers to and from 
India have now a days an opportunity of seeing, we find a large 
amount of colouring of buildings, most of it very Oriental in cha¬ 
racter. But India has nothing to show of exactly the same kind. 
Buildings of brick, in India, if not faced with stone, were thickly 
plastered, and the colouring was given by figured designs, not 
whole surfaces of colour, or by a facing of glazed work, which is 
of two kinds, on pottery and on plaster. 

The use of glazed tiles and glazed plaster seems in India to be 
most freqnent in tbe western frontier provinces of Bind and the 
Punjab. But there are many good specimens at Gwalior, Delhi, 
and elsewhere, of buildings thus coloured. The work goes by the 
general name of Kihh’i. Glazed tiles are used when a large surface 
is to be uniformly coloured. Patterns also of different colours are 
given on single tiles. The glazing on plaster is used for coloured 
devices, made up of separate small pieces, of tbe different coloiuu. 
And these are laid on and cemented on the surface of the building. 
Thejplaster, which is made of lime and sand, receives first a very 
thin coating of glass containing lead, which both gives a fair 
smooth surface for the coloured glazing that is to be afterwards 
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^applied, and enables it to adhere. Both these arts seem to have 
%een imported from Persia. The earliest specimens of glazed tile 
■work known are at Mashad and Tabriz. The name Green Dome 
fSah% GumhazJ which is given to a conspicuous building at Mash<^ 
had, of which the citj is proud, is also borne bj a tomb at Lahore, 
-of which the green covering of the dome is in good preservation. 
Another at Lahore is similarly called Blue Dome {Lila GumhazJ. 
The cities of Multan in the Punjab, and Tatta, and Hyderabad in 
Sind, and others, have good specimens of this kind of work, as 
well as of the plaster Kmlii work used for wall decorations and 
inscriptions. Lahore has many of great excellence and beauty, 
the most complete is the mosque of Wazir Khan, in the heart of 
the city. The figured tile work is now carried on in Sind, at 
Tatta, on the Indus, and at Hala, 30 miles north of Hyderabad. 
The Masjid, built by Shah Jahan, at Tatta, has had the deficient 
tile work lately restored. At this place there is no glazed work 
of the other kind, that is, on inlaid pieces of plaster. 

Indian brick-work, except in wells, is rarely seen, for it is 
always covered, or meant to be covered, in one of these ways. Its 
quality is excellent, though its ap]:>earance is coarse, as it was not 
meant to be seen. Well-burnt bricks are united by well made but 
rough mortar, the mortar courses being of great thickness, often 
much thicker than the bricks, giving the work the appearance 
almost of a concrete wall with thin bands of red brick. It is 
indeed a concrete. A similar material is used for terraced floors 
and roofs. And there are places where, the wood and tiles on 
which it was laid having decayed and fallen away, the terrace 
covering has remained, spanning the gap, as a single block of arti¬ 
ficial stone or concrete bridge. 

In stone buildings in various parts of the hill countries of 
India, the insertion of horizontal beams at intervals in the masonry, 
which is a common constructive arrangement, gives a pleasing 
variety to the outer face of the work, like the use of stone of 
diflereut colours. The practice is similar to the use of bonding 
courses of red brickwork, which we see in Homan walls of stone 
masonry in Britain. This was well shown in the old wall lately 
-discovered in extending the railway buildings in the neighbourhood 
-of the Fenchurch Street Station. The bright red bands were of 
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tiles or bricks of large size, of which there were three courses iu 
each horizontal band. Similar bonding brickwork of bright 
colour is to be seen in a massive Homan wall at Leicester; of 
which English builders have taken advantage in a very practical, 
way, by using part of the materials, both brick and stone, for the 
adjoining church of St. Nicholas. In the church the construction 
is repeated, stone masonry with courses of brick at intervals. The 
cathedral at Carlisle has in like manner helped itself to stone from 
a neighbouring Homan wall. 

Ill these cases, as in many ojthers, perhaps no great harm was 
done, as the walls were plain and uniform masses of solid masonry, 
interesting chiefly on account of their history and their construc¬ 
tion, and having plenty of the work still left to satisfy this interest. 
But the practice is a dangerous one. It has been often followed, 
in all countries, and has sometimes not been quite so harmless. 
We cannot tell now what we have lost at old Delhi. Bernier 
says, Shah Jehan's new city, which was being built when he was 
there, was conveniently near the old one, wliich supplied quantities 
of building material ready for use. Very likely the honest inten¬ 
tion in the first place was to take only the stones from absolute 
ruins. But we know how difficult it is to get any rule of this 
kind rigidly adhered to, and to prevent the despoiling of buildings 
which, if in a sense ruins, are yet ruins to be carefully and tenderly 
preserved. And these Mughals, though they showed admirable 
taste in their own works, felt no obligation to spare Hindu build¬ 
ings on account of their beauty, even if they respected those of 
the Fathans. Zealous Muhammadans, from time to time, have 
reckoned it no less praiseworthy because it was convenient, to 
destroy temples and other works of their idolatrous predecessors, 
though they did not often use the materials again on the spot in so 
pretty a piece of reconstruction as the colonnade at the Kutb, near 
Delhi. Muhammadan buildings, again, have been subjected to the 
same treatment. Hanjft Singh’s marble haradmiy or sunmier- 
house, in the palace gardens at Lahore, is certainly a very graceful 
building as it is, though rather too large for the enclosure in which 
it stands. But we cannot, therefore, excuse his robbing for this 
purpose the tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara. 

Of a too discriminate freedom in using materials of old build- 
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ings, even English engineers in India have sometimes been accused* 
There are stories of English officers having turned to ignoble uses 
fragments which were of real worth and interest, and which, in 
time of pressing need, were appreciated only for their immediate 
usefulness. I am not prepared to say that such things have not 
been done, though 1 do not myself know of any instances. There 
are in many places abundant supplies of old materials, particularly 
old bricks, which, being taken from absolute ruins or worthless 
buildings of the plainest kind, or dug out from the foundations of 
old towns and villages, can be freely used for new works. And 
this use of such materials need not glve^cause of unpleasantness to 
the tenderest conscience, or call forth remonstrance from the most 
protective antiquarian. But it has not^always been easy to draw 
the line, or make a vigorous contractor keep to it. 

Besides defence of good buildings against active spoliation, 
protection against natural decay is needed. Whatever have beei^ 
the shortcomings of the British Government, and the offences of 
British officers in India, in times past, .witli^regard to the care and 
preservation of old buildings, it is not now to bo said that the 
matter is neglected. The works which it is desirable to guard and 
preserve are in such number and of such size, that not all can be 
done at once that is needed. But] arrangements with this view 
have, for some years past, been matle more'^systematic, and they are 
now being brought more fully under uniform management. Every¬ 
where attention is now given to the subject, and local measures 
are taken to stay the progress of decay. Bestoration is not 
attempted, except in some very s{>ecial cases, but endeavour is 
made to preserve from further injury what] time and the hand of 
man has spared, of buildings that we desire^to’save on account of 
their architectural or historical interest. 

India is generally believed to be a country which has been very 
stationary in certain respects, many arts] being practised in the 
same* manner now as long ages ago. In regard to building arts, 
this is probably not more true of India tlian|of other countries. 
Until the introduction of what we commonly understand by ma¬ 
chinery, and when all ordinary building work was done for the 
most part with hand tools, as very many things are done still, 
these common operations have been essentially the same every- 
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where. They may raxy in some particolara, as for ipstancoi in' 
India and some other countries, in the common use of the feet for 
some parts of what we are accustomed to call manual labour, and 
the practice of sitting on the ground for some kinds of work 
which European artisans do standing. But, in the main, we have 
reason to believe the operation^ and the implements to have been 
much the same for long ages past, in all countries alike which have' 
come to need any such arts: Sculptures and pictures tell us some* 
thing of modes of working in ancient Egypt and Assyria. Written 
accounts tell us how, more than 2,500 years ago, in the land 
between these two, the smith with the tongs used to work in the 
coals, and fashion the hot iron with hammers, wielded with the 
strength of his arm ; how the carpenter stretched out his rule on 
the timber, marking it with a line, then fitting it with planes, and 
applying the compasses ; which briefly, and not inaptly describes 
the mode in which men of the same crafts work in all lauds in the 
present day. The same may be said, no doubt, of the stone*hewers 
who, three centuries earlier, came from Tyre to build the king’s 
house at Jerusalem. It is when we come to see thes,cale on which 
some of this stone-hewing work was done, without such mechanical 
helps as we have now, that we admire the resolute and persistent 
way in which immense labour aided only by simple and primitive- 
appliances, was used to overcome all difficulties in carrying out a 
Settled purpose. The labour bestowed upon building works in 
India has not been of this kind. We see that it was of a kind- 
demanding other qualities as high, always more under the direction 
of artistic feeling than of ambition to exert enormous power. 

About these old Indian buildings, sometimes a good deal, and 
sometimes not much, is to be learned from the people you find 
about them. They sometimes know nothing that you want to 
know. Othere will tell you a great deal which you had better not 
put down as quite correct because you got it on the spot. But 
you may often learn much from a humble informant that wiM help 
you to an understanding of the thing you are looking at. A deal 
of intelligence and knowledge is often to be found under the 
familiar orange-brown costume, or the more simple garment of 
white ashes. We can tolerate, for a while, what is not attractive^, 
when we find how much there is along with it that is better than. 
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it looks. And if we hare learned something about the building 
that has engaged our attention, we are also the better, and so is 
somebody else, for our little talk. It has drawn out something 
KTrfl sympathy in regard to an object that has at least some common 
interest for the Indian fakir and the English Christian. We have 
gained more than information from the opportunity the old building 
gave us of a chat with an unenlightened, perhaps, but not worth¬ 
less, fellow-man. The sympathy, if it is small and imperfect, 
quickens the desire for sympathies that shall be fuller and better. 

There are few people who have spent years in India, and have 
seen a good number of the buildings of the people that were there 
before us, who have not brought away with them a strong and 
pleasing conviction that these old builders were men who had a 
true knowledge of what was constructively good, and a true sense 
of what was artistically beautiful. It is good that English folks 
who go to India, and who care for such things, should know how 
much there is in the buildings of that country that will have an 
interest for them. This is only one, however, of the very many 
classes of objects which India displays to us and asks us to look at. 
I would not present it even as one of the most important and most 
interesting of the many objects of interest and importance. I 
would desire rather to show that there is much else, and that no 
one need want in India local objects of interest to engage some 
portion of his time and attention. It is well, when the hands are 
full to satisfaction of useful work, to find some things around us, 
apart from that work, whatever it is, which will pleasantly help 
to fill up some of the leisure hours, and thereby lighten the hours 
of labour—always with the aid of recreations of some sort, which 
are quite as needful in India as elsewhere. 

What the particular classes of objects are, to which any one is 
to turn his attention, depends on tastes and opportunities. It can 
seldom be that opportunities will not yield something. To one,, 
the earth’s own products, in the garden and the field, on the hill 
and the plain, supply unfailing sources of study and enjoyment. 
To another, the investigation of the earth itself. To another, the 
field sports of India afibrd the means of seeing and knowing 
many more things, besides the creatures which are the objects 
of the chase. One in the languages and literature of India 
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£b4s ample material for profitable research; another in the arts 
and manufactures ; another in the history and antiquities; 
another in free intercourse with the people and the study of their 
local dialects, their personal and social customs, their traditions 
and stories, their proverbs and their songs. In all these ways one 
learns to know also something of the thoughts of the people, their 
feelings and their wants; and, let me add here, always in so doing, 
learns to think more kindly of them. This, and much more there 
is, in the records of the past, the life of the present and the needs 
of the future, to supply matter of deepest interest to every English 
sojourner in India. 

It is needful sometimes to notice this, for there are some people 
who cannot believe there is anything in India in which they could 
manage to get up an interest, or which could help to reconcile 
them to the country. They make up their minds there is nothing 
there for them to like or care for, and a great deal to object to. 
And there are things to object to. An English traveller of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, the chaplain of Sir Thomas 
Hoe’s mission from James I. to the Emperor Jahangir, devotes a 
chapter of his book to what he calls the “ discommodities, incon¬ 
veniences and annoyances, that are to be found or met withal in 
this, empire.” And he goes on to toll of them in detail. There 
have been many improvements since Edward Terry vras in India, 
hut “discommodities” and “inconveniences” there are still. Snakes 
and scorpions have not been abolished, though, indeed, you do not 
see them so often as some people have supposed; there are still 
mosquitos and sandflies, as well as other small insects; there are 
musk rats and white ants; there are dreary wastes and dirty dust- 
storms. And it is sometimes very warm in India, Y^et, somehow 
or other, with all these things and many more, it is not a bad 
country after all, and, as Terry himself properly adds at end of his 
chapter, there are also “ commodities and cqntentments to be found 
in those parts.” * 

Much of what we now find to delight us has been created since 
his time. Akbar’s grand administration was then over. Shah 
JahUn’s magnificence was yet to come. The two centuries that 
have gone by since his day have made a great difference to us and 
to the people of India, and have greatly helped forward the know- 
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ledge of many of the things of interest I have referred to, which 
present themselves to us in the present day. I do not press the 
claims of any one above another. Each has its interest, and will 
get people to care for it. Whatever the line each person may take 
who cares to give attention to his surroundings in India, all I am, 
concerned here to say is, AonH forget sometimes to look at the olA 



CHILD MAERTAGE IN BENGAL; 

WITH SO^IE OF ITS nEAElNiJS, MORAL, MEKTAJ. AND PRACTICAL. 


It is a well-iiigli luiiversai conviction of the Hindus that, 
after death, the soul of every man goes to the under-world, 
and to a hell called Foot. Eroni that prison only a son's 
offering of the Vinda (a cake presented to the departed as 
food on the occasion of the Sharads) delivers the soul of the 
sufferer. Yes, all good Hindus firmly believe a man must go¬ 
to Boot, however honest and pious he may have been. No 
matter how many acts oi’ charity he may have performed, no 
luatLer how many fastings and religious penances he may 
have gone through, to Boot he must go. Nothing but a son's 
fidelity can avail liiiu in the way of release or dclivrance. 
This strong and dread conviction, if there were no other 
motive, would drive a Hindu to seek inaniage foj' salvation as 
early as possible. The aecomplislnnent of marriage is thus, 
ill his opinion, the most important duty of his life. A son, 
the fruit of marriage, saves him from perdition; so that the 
one purpose of marriage is to leave a son behind him. 

The Binda may be offered, in the absenc(^ of a son, by a 
daughter’s son; or, in ease the son dies during the lifetime of 
the father, by the son’s son. To lu'ovide a successor to his 
son, in case of his death, thus leads the father to give his son 
or daughter in marriage even before he or slie is of age. 

I 4 • 
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And if lie can see the face of a grandson before he dies, he 
is doubly sure of his deliverance from the miseries of Poot. 

One year of this world is equivalent to one day of the 
spiritual world, so that the offering of the Pinda on the re¬ 
curring anniversary of the death of a father or progenitor is 
equal to serving him with daily food. To secure the assur¬ 
ance of food by the l‘irtli of a son, and theicby the salvation 
of the soul from Poot, is therefore the controlling thought of 
a believing Hindu. And he who happily secs the birth of a 
grandson, or a great-grandson, considers himself specially 
favoured by the gods. He dies with the satisfaction of 
leaving behind him ample provision whence to draw his 
daily allowance of food in the spiritual world. 

Marriage accomplished for the one jnirpose of self-dcli- 
vrance by the action of a sou, takes little thought of others. 
Woman is a mere instrument of self-elevation, and so comes 
to be regarded, not as a woman and a soul, but as a useful 
tool; much less is she considered a member of enlightened 
society or a child of heaven. 

The jn-ecise age for marriage among Hindus is not rigidly 
iixed. Alw!i 3 ’'s premature, it depends n])ou the convenience, 
humour and circumstances of the contracting parties to name 
the year and the da 3 \ The superstitions notion of a Hindu 
parent that it is a sin not to give his daughter in marriage 
before she ceases to be a child, iin])els him urgently to 
get her a husband before she has passed her nintli or tenth 
year. He sends out the match-makers, and spares no pains 
to discover a bridegroom in some family of rank equal or 
superior to his own. Having found a boy, of however tender 
age, of course not younger than his daughter, he endeavours 

to secure him by entreaty or by large offers of money and 

( 

jewels. The good man, the boy’s father or guardian, whether 
moved by entreaty or by large promises of money, or induced 
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?by his own choice, grants the request. In selecting a bride- 
^oom, preference is given to a boy of tender age, tlie younger 
the better. With the bride’s father, the first consideration is 
*the honour and prestige of the house with whom his daughter 
is to be allied; the second thought is of the bridegroom's 
^wealth and education. 

Thus, the cause is clear of untimely marriages among 
Hindus. We now understand the urgency of a bride’s father 
to secure for his daughter of eight or nine years a husband of 
fourteen or fifteen; as also the earnest desire of the bride¬ 
groom’s father to secure the caste and honour of his 1‘amily. 
This he does by Jiis son’s securing honourable alliance, and so 
giving him a wortliy grandson, the fruit of the marriage. He 
thus gains heaven and peace for his own soul. 

Manu, the great Hindu law-giver, rules that a youth of 
twenty years of age should be united with a girl of twelve; 
so that his notion of the marriageable age, at his compara¬ 
tively rude and unenlightened period, is far more reasonable 
than that which now prevails. It is a matter of much regret 
and wonder that well-educated men, who boast of their 
refined and noble ideas, do not hesitate to give their sons in 
marriage before their education is finished or their cliaracter 
formed, not to say before they are competent to advise or 
able to support a wife. To whom shall we look lor better 
things, if not to young men of the well-to-do class or of the 
middle class of the present enlightened age, such as our 
graduates of the Calcutta Universit}* ? To these and to other 
reformers of the country I make iny ap^ieal. Shall the de¬ 
plorable consequences of giving sons in marriage before their 
education is completed continue to curse Bengal ? Who can 
doubt that, unless strong measures be 'promptly taken to^ 
change this custom, the present system of early marriage will . 
ruin the prospects of the rising generations ? Let me respect- 
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fully appeal to the educated aud enlijrhtened parents of the- 
nineteenth century. Let me turn to those whose minds are 
unfettered with a superstitious dread of the sufferings of 
Poot in event of their leaving no male issue to offer tiie 
Pinda to their spirit after death. Let me assume that they 
have no fear of sin or guilt in deferring the marriage of their 
daughters till they come of proper age. And may I not ask 
those who are fully alive to the evil consequences of child- 
marriage, why they still follow the ancient custom aud 
incur the evils attending it ? Why have they not the courage 
of their convictions to practise a wise delay, and so break 
the force of a pernicious custom? Wliy do they not free 
their children from the heavy responsibilities to which they 
become prematurely liable, and .so relieve themselves and 
tlieir sons from the nameless anxieties which inevitably 
attend such marriages? I look with special hope to those- 
among them who are by fortune raised above the reach of 
want. Will not they at least come to the rescue ? They 
who have plenty to feed and clothe their children, will they 
not dai'e refuse to marry their children prematurely ? Will 
they not lead in the way of health and w'isdom when they 
see how" weak and sickly the offspring of such boys aud girls 
must be ? I know it is hard to begin, and that it is the first 
step that costs. Who does not know that the man who 
suffers his daughter to remain unmarried till she is thirteen 
or fourteen years of age is subjected to endless annoyances, 
beset w’ith stinging remarks, unpleasant whisperings and 
slanderous gossip ? No orthodox Hindu will allow his son 
to accept the hand of such a grown-up girl, Put w'hat reform 
was ever introduced without sacrifices, without many sacri¬ 
fices of comfort, w’ealth and personal regard! 

In ray experience as a schoolmaster for the last twenty 
years I have noticed, -with much regret, that pupils, who 
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before their marriage were remarkable for their application 
and diligence in study, soon after marriage became indifferent 
4ind careless of their improvement. This decadence may 
almost be reckoned from the marriage-day. They no longer 
care to get their lessons at home, nor d^ they pay attention, 
as before, to instruction given them at school. Besides, it 
not unfrequently happens in this tropical climate that pupils, 
early married, become fathers almost prematurely, and then 
they feel themselves too v’ell on in life to continue any course 
of study. They are half-aidiamed to be seen going to school 
from a wife and boy at home. Others there are who, though 
truly desirous of acquiring knowledge, are so encumbered 
with family cares as to be compelled to give up their studies 
and earn money. I have known students, sons of men of 
limited income, to be yoked so early in matrimony, that even 
while preparing for entrance to the University, or the Ifirst 
Arts Class, they have been obliged by pecuniary necessity, 
on the birth of a child, to bid adieu to their studies. This 
haS been done much against their will; nor would they, but 
for this too early paternity, have thought of looking for a 
situation of any kind and of ever so small emolument for the 
maintenance ol’ a faiuily. If inquiries be made into the list of 
employes in Government olKces or in private companies, it will 
be found that the majority of them left school long before their 
education was finished, because of such early-coming needs. 

Besides the religious injunction, another motive which 
induces Hindu parents to marry their children before, they 
are of full age. Barents do not like that their sons should 
leave'them and go to distant countries, or undertake ad¬ 
ventures attended with risk, And so they wisely clip the 
wings of their sons lest they should fly away. This they 
do by providing them with companions in life as early as 
possible, so that they may not be able to esca])o from the 
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household; and many parents, I am sorry to say, are very 
successful in this device. Young people of high aspirations, 
disinterested motives and noble dfesires, while yet students, are 
often robbed of their energies and reformed ideas in this way. 

It is cast as a, reproach on Bengalis that they do not 
betake themselves to independent trades or professions, but 
crowd only to public offices and swell the number of mere 
copyists and clerks. What else can they do ? A man under 
the immediate necessity of earning money, while yet a 
student, cannot entertain the worthier idea of learning a 
trade or profession. This is out of the question, since he 
must remain an office apprentice without salary for a length* 
ened period. Being also burdened with a wife, he cannot 
leave her and go to a distant country to seek his fortune. 
Caste prejudices and religious scruples have weight, but they 
do not so strongly oppose a Bengali youth in the way of self- 
culture and business advancement as a partner in life. She 
makes these all but impossible. 

Under the benign influence of English education, and the 
powerful eflect of European arts and sciences, many of the 
religious scruples of the present generation, especially in 
Bengal, have been dispelled. This is also largely due to the 
indefatigable exertions of Christian Missionaries doing their 
best to break the iron rule of caste, and infuse into the 
minds of young Bengal a love of truth and a contempt for 
old superstitions. Providentially, these have in part, though 
not fully, freed our country from the errors of centuries. 
The exemplary conduct of some English ladies and gentle¬ 
men in bringing together natives and Europeans in social 
intercourse and friendly companionship has induced not a 
few Hindus to reform their conduct, improve their household 
economy, and regulate their manners and customs, so as to 
merit the favours conferred, and try and secure more of the 
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privileges granted by these philanthropic friends, whose con¬ 
duct cannot be too much admired. The introduction of 
railway and post-office facilities into India, and the establish¬ 
ment of lines of steamers, have brought possibilities of com¬ 
munication and freer intercourse to the very door of every 
family. In spite of all these conveniences, a Bengali is not 
free to go where he likes. There are many impediments in 
his way. However well educated, however enlightened he 
may be, lie cannot, I say again, he cannot, as a married man, 
avail himself of the opportunities thus afforded him. The 
maintenance and comfort of his family must be his first 
conceiii; and, with rare exceptions, his wife is illiterate and 
superstitious. Being so, and having her share of family 
vigour of will, there is no peace for him, except in a large 
acquiescence. .If not a slave to her opinions, his freedom of 
thought and action are necessarily curtailed. His intelli¬ 
gence and enliglitenment are of very little use when the lady 

to whom he is joined, for better for worse, life-long, is so full 

• • 

of prejudices as to be not only ignorant, but narrowed in 
intellect and not eager to be taught. It need not be said, on 
the other liand, that, if unmarried, the enterprising man of 
Hindu birth Avould be as free as he is willing to go to what¬ 
ever place good bu.siness prospects call him, or where oppor¬ 
tunities of lucrative employment invite him. As things are, 
he is virtually enslaved. 

It is true there are honourable instances of young married 
men in the Hindu community who have left their liomes and 
wives, crossed seas, and for considerable periods have studied 
in foreign lands. It may thus be alleged that early marriage 
need be no impediment in the way of a continuance of study 
or. of enterprise. Still, very few possess such requisite 
strength of mind and have sufficient means to accompliah 
this.rare victory over complicated difficulties. 

Calmttta. D. N. Singha. 
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A PABSI’S EEMARKS ON MARRIAGE AND WIDOW¬ 
HOOD AMONG HINDUS. 


On this subject I am writing what I have seen and known 
about the marriages and the married life of Hindus. Let me 
first describe as well as I can a Hindu marriage. Among 
Hindus it means a hundred expensive and incomprehensible 
ceremonies. In the first place you have all sorts of presents in 
clothes, money and jewellery to think of; next, feeding the 
Brahmins with sweetmeats, nautcli parties, processiofts in the 
streets composed of particoloured dressed Hindu men and 
women, the former walking in solemn dignified silence, the 
latter singing auspicious songs and chatting gaily; a brass 
band and a little pleasant tom-toming coni 2 )lete the business of 
the day. There are, of course, dainty Indian sweetmeats served 
up to all comers freel}’^, and ever 3 'body looks 2 >loii^sed at nothing 
in particular. Exchange of various kinds of i)resonts and the 
indispensable adjuncts of a native social or friendly meeting— 
the pan soopari, otto of roses or rosewater, and the hackneyed 
compliments and salutations finish oif the i)rogramrae. The 
central figure’s of the grouj) are very often a ver}' little boy and 
a very little girl, or a wry old and grown-uj) “bo^r” being 
married to a young lady one year cd age, or little over that, and 
not exceeding ten years in most cases. The bridegroom looks 
proud and happy, and seems to j)roe:laim the celebration of the 
happy event to the world at largo, and the peoj)le of Bombay in 
particular. You could see the charms of his handsome lady- 
bride through something like a thick veil, or a layer of some 
sort of red or yellow earth or 2 )Owder, and wreaths of flowers 
hanging over the face and tlie uiii)er part of the body. Men 
on foot and in broughams and barouches, and women and cjiil- 
4ren pell-mell, are walking to the house of the bridegroom for 
the performance of tho usual wedding ceremonies. Children in 
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iialf-European, half-Hindu costumes, are riding on horses with 
^old and silver trappings, and all the pomp and glitter of a 
Tegular gala-day. It is a peculiar weakness of the people of 
India (shall I say?) to spend all, or as much money as they can- 
manage to scrape together, on marriages, feasts and funerals, 
-and on gold laces, gold and silver thread and stuffs, spangles, 
tinsel and flligreeworks, in order to appear as rich, bright and 
showy in public as possible. Nearly all, or most of the Anglo- 
Indians who have been in this country for a considerable time, 
well know that among Hindus baby or infant marriages are 
still a matter of common occurrence, though they are not much 
■encouraged among English-speaking civilised Hindu families. 
A Hindu wedding procession, like the one I have feebly at¬ 
tempted to describe here, is not an uncommon sight in the 
streets of Bombay. Marriage underlies the whole order of civil 
life amongst Hindus. If the marriage of a Hindu proves un¬ 
productive, or if a son is not born to liim, the husband makes 
no scruple to take to another woman, or to adopt a son. With 
them you needs must have a son anyhow to perform the religious 
rites for the hapi)ine.ss of his father’s soul in the other world. 
It comes to this, that if you cannot or do not have a son, you may 
*buy, borroAV, or steal one if you like, but a son you must have. 
Every Hindu (sonless) father is supposed to go to hell, according 
to Hindu theologians and law-givors. Of A\hatovor age and 
however young she may be, a Hindu girl-wilb was, until the 
last twenty-six 3'oars ago, not allowed to ro-marry in case of 
her boy-husband’s death. This has, liuwevor, now been allowed 
by an Indian Act, and is due to the gratjious and liumano inter¬ 
ference of the British Enj, which has done niucJi on behalf of 
the unhappy Hindu Avidows. You may now c»)Uiit by the dozen 
or hupdreds ro-marriages among Hindu widows. This bar¬ 
barous principle of '‘once a widoAA' for over a Avidow ” led to 
unnamed immoralities, crimes and sufferings; and tin.* Govern¬ 
ment has done the wise and right thing, and won the blessings 
of these wretched, friendless, down-trodden creatures. A little 
girl, hardly aged five or seven years, living the life of a widow 
for fifty or sixty years together used not to he allowed to* re¬ 
marry under heavy pains and penalties. Any Indian neAVspaper 
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reporting the circumstances of the suicide of a young Hindu 
widow will convince the reader as to the wretchedness of the- 
life they are forced to lead. The cause in ninety-nine oases out 
of a hundred is great hardshi2)s, sufferings, weariness and lone¬ 
liness of life, and the absence of a man in the place of the 
deceased husband who can protect, comfort and support the 
widow. A Hindu man is practically' free to marry as many 
wives as he can manage, though polygamy is legally prohibited 
for men unless for some good and sufficient cause; hers is a 
dreadful lot. 

Among Hindus of middle and lower classos a wife is a com¬ 
fort and blessing—in reality, often a source of income to her- 
husband. She can cook for her husband and liis half-dozen 
children, earn by bodily labour about four annas a day, and 
by some kind of work she keeps the pot boiling for herself, 
her children, and her husband. One thing I have observed 
among Hindu ladies—they are much more steady, quiet, con¬ 
tented and easy-going than their more restless, go-ahead, change 
and variety-loving European sisters. Unfortunately, very few re¬ 
marriages occur among the higher castes, and tens of thousands 
of child-widows are still brought up to lives of degradation 
and frequently of vice. The reason is this:—The British 
Government, pursuing a wise policy, have not interfered with 
the civil and social laws and customs of Hindus, and have left 
them in all such matters to be governed by their own i>ecuHar 
,law8 and usages. Unless there is a radical reformation of the 
Hindu family and social life and customs, much cannot be done 
by English Acts or so-called Euro2)eau civilisation. The dis¬ 
tinctions of higher and lower castes and classos are the great 
stumbling-blocks in the way of Hindu reform and civilisation, 
and the sooner they are done away with the better. An engage¬ 
ment to marry among Hindus is looked upon as complete mar¬ 
riage, whether the marriage ceremony is actually j»erformed or 
not. If the betrothed husband dies the next day, the girl is as 
much a widow as if she were duly married^ and had borne- 
children to him. Consummation of the marriage is also quite 
immaterial. She is the lawful wife of the man to whom she is. 
engaged the next moment after the proper betrothal ceremonies- 
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have taken place, and if be dies any time after that she is con¬ 
sidered bis widow for life. Girls are often given in marriage at 
tbe age of one, two and upwards, sometimes at the age of six 
months, or before they are bom. The sooner they are married 
off the better it is considered for all parties concerned. It i» 
supposed to be a highly praiseworthy and pious act on the part 
of the parents of the girl if she marries at as early an age as 
possible. Fancy a baby-wife one year old being married to a 
baby-husband aged two years or under. In fact, a Brahmin 
girl attaining majority without having given herself in marriage 
to the first comer after she came to know all about marriage is- 
supposed to commit a great sin, and is not deemed eligible for 
marriage or more respectable than others of tenderer age than 
herself. She must marry off as fast as slio can and be done- 
with—a happy wife or a lonely widow. Young Hindu ladies 
who have an}-- claim to English education, and whoso parents 
are enlightened and civilised, form exceptions to these mar¬ 
riages. It is only among Brahmins and the most orthodox 
true-blue Hindus that the girls are sacrificed to this monstrous- 
doctrine of Hindu religion. A Hindu widow re-marriage still 
creates great sensation and consternation in a small town, dis- 
tnct or village, and the people there make it a subject of gossip 
for many mouths, and the widow is looked upon as a great 
sinner and renegade. Child murders, suicides and horrible 
crimes are the result of this inhuman custom. Early marriages 
and prohibition against widow re-marriage are two of the most, 
dreadful curses of Hindu families and civil life. I don’t wish 
to be unnecessarily hard upon Hindus, or to pass a sweeping 
condemnation upon the life, manners, customs and religion of 
the Hindus; but I say that the simple mention of the existence 
of such things in a well-govorned and enlightened country like 
India should rouse .those whom it may concern to do some¬ 
thing to root out these great evils. Cannot the good people of 
England lay aside talking and writing, and do something for 
the poor Hindu women that might do real good to them and 
improve their miserable lives and condition ? It is a poor con¬ 
solation to be told that they are pitied and sympathised with. 
Something should be done in Intfia by Englishmen for their 
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benefit. There are many Hindu women who would like to 
know more of their English sisters, and to mix with them, and 
to speak or be spoken to by thenx in all matters of mutual 
interest and their social well-being. A free exchange of ideas 
and a little genuine fellow-feeling and kindness will do much 
more for them than all the lectures and articles that can be 
written upon the subject. English people assume that they are 
socially, morally and intellectually superior to all the races of 
India, and, for the matter of that, of all Asia. Then are they 
only to boast of their superiority and do nothing? It is for 
noble and feeling Englishwomen to use their best efforts to 
make Hindu women’s lives happy. 

Nusbbkwakjee Sheeiarjek Ginwalla. 

Broach, June, 1881. 


THE NOETIIBHOOK INDIAN SOCIETY AND CLUB. 


The Sub-Committee of the National Indian Association 
has re-organised itself as the Northbrook Indian Society and 
Club. Its objects are still the two objects which it originally 
proposed to undertake; the guardianship of young Indians 
of good position sent over by their parents for education and 
study, and the reading-room or Club, whicli was opened in 
"February, 1880, and which it is considered desirable to place 
in a more convenient neighbourhood. A meeting w'as hitely 
held at the oflicial I’esideuce of the First Lord of tlie Admi¬ 
ralty to discuss the new arrangements, and to enlarge the 
Committee. At this meeting Lord Northbrook, who presided, 
stated that the Society, though now separate from the National 
Indian Association, would continue in friendlv communication 
with it. 

The following Indian gentlemen have been invited to 
join the Committee of the National Indian Association;— 
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Mr. C. N. Bauerjee, Mr. M. D. Dadysett, Mr. U. K. Dutt, and 
Mr. Syud M. Israil. 

Mrs. Lindstedt has kindly undertaken to be Joint Hon.- 
Secretary of the Bengal Branch, on the resignation of Mt. 
Bamford. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

The widow-marriage movement seems to be making progress at 
Bombay, and also at Madras, where it is supported by Mr. Justice 
Mutuswami Iyer, and Mr. Bagoonath Bao, and several graduates 
of the XJniversity. A coriospondent from Madras writes :—“The 
movement of widow-marriage is making rapid strides in this Presi¬ 
dency ; and the feeling of all educated natives is set in its favour, 
and before long it is sure to become a recognised institution among 
those who profess the Hindu faith.” 

A deputation of the Mahomedan Literary Society waited on 
H.E. the Viceroy to present an address when he arrived in 
Calcutta last February. The address was read by the Secretary, 
• Nawab Abdul Lutif Khan Bahadoor. In reply Lord Bipon made 
the following remarks on education :—“ You are quite right, 
gentlemen, in saying that I feel a very deep interest in the ques¬ 
tion of education in this country. For many years before I came 
out to India that question had Largely engaged my attention, and 
certainly when I came to this country it was with a feeling that 
education was a matter not less important in India than it was in 
England. Indeed, in many respects, I think I may truly say it is 
of greater importance here than there; and I rejoice extremely to 
find that the efforts of your Society, representative as I take it to 
be of the Mahomedan community in this country, are steadily 
demoted to the encoufagement of education, and to the removal of 
any apathy or any prejudices which may in former times, as you 
have informed me, have existed among some of the members of 
your body, and I cannot doubt, gentlemen, that those efforts will 
be crowned with complete and speedy success, when 1 recollect 
how many men, distinguished in science and literature, have be- 
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longed} in past ages, to the Mahomedan communitjr in Europe and 
in the East. ... I can assure you that it is mj firm deter- 
minatioD, during the period for which the administration of Indian 
afiairs may be entrusted to my hands, to act strictly upon the 
'Queen’s proclamation, issued when Her Majesty took over the 
•direct administration of India, in which she laid down the great 
principle that it was the duty of Her Majesty’s representatives in 
this country to act with the strictest and most absolute imi)arti- 
ality between the various religions professed by the inhabitants of 
India. To that principle I am firmly determined strictly to 
adhere.” 

The Senate of the Bombay University have abolished the rule 
under which candidates for Matriculation must have completed 
their sixteenth year. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan has contributed the sum of 
Hs. 10,000 to the funds of the proposed Hospital at Darjeeling. 


BEIISONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Parvati Nath Datta has passed in the Second Division of 
the First B.Sc. and Preliminary M.B. Examination of the Univer¬ 
sity of London. 

Mr. A. C. Chatterjee has passed the L.R.C.S. and L.M. Ex¬ 
aminations at Glasgow. 

Mr. J. E. Eanga has passed the Netley Examination of the 
Indian Medical Service Candidates. 

Pundit Shyamaji Xiishnavarma, of Balliol College, Oxford, 
who has been selected by the Secretary of State for India in 
■Council to represent the learning of the Bombay Presidency at 
the International Congress of Orientalists to be held at Berlin 
this month, is to read a paper before the Indian Section of the 
Congress on the Importance of Sanskrit as a Living Language in 
India. 
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Eastekn Pkoverbs and Emblems, illustrating Old TrutLs. 
By the Rev. J. LoNCr, Nfember of the Asiatic Society, 
Bengal. Triibner, 1881. 

■*lt is with great pleasure I draw attention to the book 
noted above, and make some remarks with regard to the 
respected author, and the contents of his volume. 

The Rev. James Long during his long residence in Bengal 
established the character of a wise and true friend of the 
people of India, especially the agricultural classes. He 
endured obloquy and misrepresentation for their sakes among 
his own people, and went to prison like a stout and stedfast 
confessor in their behalf. We have no doubt that his antago¬ 
nists regret the step that they took, which was fatal to their 
own ihterests. The imprisonment of a Christian missionary 
in the common gaol of Calcutta for daring to speak up' for 
•the humbler classes of India was in itself a great and striking 
lesson not easily foigotten. It need hardly be saii ^at th6 
-cause of the prisoner triumphed in the end. “^eak the 
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truth and shame the devil.” “Do right whatever may be 
the consequences.” These were proverbs which Mr. Long 
illustrated by his own acts. 

In his old age, when infirmities have rendered his return 
to his unselfish and benevolent duties in India impossible, 
the old soldier has looked about and considered what good 
he can still do to the people he has loved so well. This is 
another lesson wliich he has read to his couhttymetk ; it is 
not enough to give up the prime of your life and faculties to 
the interests of India. A real friend of India, like Mr. Long, 
win find out a way in which he can utilize his experience, 
his collected wisdom, his knowledge of the feelings, customs, 
and language of the people whom he can hardly hope to see 
again in the flesh. Such should be the sentiments of us all. 
Little enough of material profit did ]\Ir. Long make out of his- 
sojourn in India, and yet he is ready to try to repay the debt. 
How many have shaken the pagoda-tree, and then shake off 
the dust of India from their shoes and remember nothing of 
that country and of the people, from the sweat of whose brows 
their abundance in England has been waning ! 

Mr. Long mentions in his preface that his materials have 
been compiled from more than one thousand volumes, some 
very i-are, and to be consulted only in India, Kussia, or other 
parts of the Continent. The field has been so wide, and the 
material so immense, tliat the work of condensation has been 
as difficult as that of collection. The author spared neither 
time nor labour in collecting and classifying, and a quarter of 
a century has been the time employed, and it is designed to 
convey instruction to the following classes :—1. Orientalists. 
2. Lovers of Folk-Lore, Teachers and Preachers. “The selected- 
proverbs, though limited to those seeming to illustrate xhoral 
and reli||ous subjects, show how widely scattered nations 
under similar circumstances have come to s^imilar conclusions. 
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Many of these resemblances arise from the identity of human 
nature, or are a portion of the spiritual heritage which men 
brought away with them from the cradle of the human race, 
and improved on by subsequent communication. Tliey there¬ 
fore form a bridge for those who are labouring to bridge over 
the gulf betwixt Eastern and Western thought.” 

Solomon is credited ■with the honour of having collected 
proverbs. It is scarcely suggested that he invented them, 
for proverbs are not the productions of the sago or the 
scholar. They existed before books, and are the great 
heritage of tribes and nations, whose communications were 
only oral. Wit is said to be the thoughts of many, but the 
words of one. Proverbs may be described as a condensed 
parable, or wisdom boiled down to an essence, and presented 
to the public in the form of a lozenge, so as to be carried 
about in every pocket, and laid on every tongue. Who was 
the original composer no one can say. They have floated 
down on the lips of men like literary waifs, clinging perhaps 
to'rural districts and isolated corners, while trodden down 
in the busy town or frequented market. IMaiiy more may 
possibly be gleaned from the lips of old crones, wlio draw 
out by chance almost forgotten treasures. Let no one despise 
them, for the wise old saw', the short and pointed apoph¬ 
thegms, find their way to the bi-ain, head and cojisciencc by 
channels, and to an extent unknown to sermons and advice. 

Honesty is tlie best policy.” “ After pride comes a fall.” 
Such reflections may have saved from worldly ruin many a 
prayerless youth just tojbteriiig over the edge of a ]»recipice. 

To* the Orient, the present generation, the heir of all the 
ages owes its stores of proverbs. In the form of Least Stories 


men of ancient days loved to inculcate moral maxims, putting 
them into the mouths of the elephant, the jackal^ or even 
the jackass. Such stories ended with, therefore I say,” and 
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a proverb. We have preserved to us among the Egyptian 
papjrri a volume of such stories, and proverbs of an undoubted 
age anterior to the descent of Abraham into Egypt. Even 
then the collector of such proverbs and stories prated about 
the good old days that were past, the degeneracy of Ms con¬ 
temporaries. A thousand years later no doubt the Egyptian 
wife of King Solomon took a copy of this ancient book to 
Jerusalem, as Egypt had then, as ever, the reputation of being 
the land of the learned. Since then the stores have been 
ever collecting. We doubt whether any new proverbs were 
ever coined in Europe. “ Carrying coals to Newcastle,” and 
“Taking the breeks off an Highlander,” are merely a re¬ 
minting with a new impression the old metal. The East had 
the start, and fairly exhausted this branch of knowledge. 
Many proverbs are frightfully improper, and, as in all human 
affairs, there is a current of evil running j)arallel to the current 
of good. 

Mr. Long (j notes an extract from a Chinese authority as to 
the utility of Proverbs: they would be considered pedantic and 
tiresome in Europe, and in modern days, but it .was not so in 
ancient days, and even those wlio have lived long in the East 
know how often a pointed reply to the q^uestion is given in a 
proverb; how the coldness of an interview is warmed by a 
timely quotation of a truth acknowledged, though not prac¬ 
tised by all: how an old Avbite-beard with joined hands will 
suggest to the ruler in the most respectful manner some 
cutting remark of a general proverbial character, but bearing 
unraistakeably on Ms case, creating a’ laugh, and helping the 
settlement of the matter. I asked a lad once why he had 
thrown up a lucrative post, and come back to his poor home : 
Ms reply was a beautitul old distich, “ That the love of one's 
country #ras dearer than the throne of Solomon, that Joseph 
on the throne of Egypt sighed for his old povertj’’ in Canaan.” 
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I asked an old man why he worried me by his unavailing 
petitions: his reply was in the famous couplet, “ That no 
pilgrim on his journey to Mecca sought relief at a brackish 
fountain, but wherever there was sweet water man and beast 
would collect.” In proverbs there is often alliteration of 
syllables, or rough rhymes, such as the agricultural joke of 
North India, “ hand o bast narm, tuhsil garam: ” “ if the 
assessment be light, the collection will be brisk.” In the 
school, in the address of the Missionary, or the Public officer 
to the assembled rustics, as a clenching retort by an advocate 
hard pressed in his case, liow good and profitable is the use of 
proverbs’! they must of course be brought forward in wisdom 
and love, and be opportune : their use is often that of a two- 
edged sword, and tlie swordsman must know both the cut, 
and the guard, and the object must be to counsel and lead, 
not to exasperate or humiliate the opponent. As an instance 
of a proverb being inopportune, I remember the case of a 
bQundary dispute being settled by a just, though peppery, 
official: the party, against whom the case was going, cried out 
in his agony the well-known proverb, “ Your Honour should 
look at the case with i,wo eyes,” without being aware that the 
official had by an accident lost one of his eyes : and he was 
fined for his supposed impertinence. 

Mr. Long divides his book into three parts,— 

I. Proverbs and Emblems chiefly Moral. 

II. Proverbs and Emblems Moral and Keligious. 

III. Proverbs and Jhiiblems Keligious. 

One of his critics has* found fault with the prominence of 
religions teaching in his book : many more would have 
wondered had the latest, perhaps the last, work of an old 
Christian Missionary been devoid of that element. Put it is 
religious teaching of the highest order, drawn from ihat com¬ 
mon .fount whence all good things flow, “the love of God and 
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one’s neighbour.”' It is free from the narrowness of the con¬ 
venticle, an4 the shibboleth of the sect; that man would 
indeed be to be pitied who could take exception to the words 
of wisdom presented to him in this book. The Christian 
Missionary, and the Teacher of the Secular School, the itin¬ 
erant Lecturer, and the mover of tlic passions and minds of 
Mankind, through the agency of the public press, printed 
books, or oral speeches, may find weapons of offence and 
defence in this arsenal. Let us for once and for all time 
disabuse ourselves of the idea, that there is no goodness, and 
no wisdom, and no fructifying power, in the sayings of un¬ 
inspired men. God’s blessed rain has at all times fallen upon 
the hearts of his creatures, and out of their thoughts and words 
have been distilled sweetness and light, and it is owing to the 
blessed influence of this common law of morality, handed down 
in the form of proverbs, that man has been kept so good as he 
is. The people of India have a grand and noble history, a 
vast and magnificent literature, a civilization of unequalled 
duration, languages, both ancient and modern, which rival and 
surpass those of Europe; it is not a matter of surprise that 
there should be in India a wealth of proverbs, some good and 
some bad: but among the uncultivated, ’and less fortunate 
races of Asia and Africa, devoid of literature, and even of a 
written medium, legends, folklore and proverbs are found to 
exist, if only the}'^ are looked for by a sympathising inquirer. 
There is no occasion to start a groundless theory of some 
affinity of race, or possible intercourse in time past, to account 
for the resemblance of such outcomes of the human intellect, 
for all mankind are endowed with the same feelings, the same 
aspirations, and the same weaknesses : and the same central 
truth is expressed in a pithy proverb in countries far oft' from 
§ach other, but resembling eacli other, inasmuch as they are 
drawn from the same fount of a comiiion humanity. 
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Women in the East are said to be intensely fond of illus¬ 
trations by proverbs, but this must be accepted as a fact on 
trust, for as yet little is known of the inner lives and thoughts 
-of women, and they have not had fair play. -Proverbs cer¬ 
tainly have been used in all ages and countries to depress 
poor women in public estimation : it is possible, that within 
their inclosed walls, and secret gatherings, men catch it as 
severely from the mouths of lemides, and no doubt with 
justice: the time is coming when they will have their 
revenge : let husbands and brothers look to it. Still in spite 
of themselves men pay a tribute to the weaker vessel in the 
famous proverb, 'which 1 have heard from the lip, though I 
never saw it in print, “ that a hundred men malce an encamp¬ 
ment, and one woman makes a home.” 

In their last report the Polk-Lore Society, moved thereto 
by Mr. Long, announces its intention to publish the Proverbs 
of England, arranged in a systematic classification, while at 
the same time strenuous endeavours are to be made to record 
hny proverb which up to this time has remained unrecorded. 
There is not much to be picked up in England, where the 
schoolmaster and public press are unconsciously treading out 
the dialects, suppressing the use of local words, and rendering 
unfashionable the time-honoured proverbs. But in India* 
there is no doubt an abundant harvest still to be gathered in 
if sympathetic spirits can be lb mid, who will supply them¬ 
selves with an interleaved copy of Mr. Long’s Proverbs and 
Emblems, and add with a ready pencil the new treasures 
which fall unconsciojisly from the lijis of each chance speaker.* 

llOBEllT Cusx. 


August, 1881. 
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Buddhist Birth Stories, or Jataka Tales. By T. W, 
Khys Davids. London: Triibner and Co. 

The doctrine of the transmigration of souls has the advan¬ 
tage or disadvantage of increasing indeHnitely the number 
of stories any individual can tell about himself, a pecu¬ 
liarity very fully displayed in the work bef6re us. The 
Jataka book however, as translated by Professor Khys 
Davids, is this and a great deal more. The translator's 
preface, which takes up about a fourth of the whole volume, 
is exceedingly interesting. It begins by claiming for these 
stories the position of the oldest collection of folk-lore in the 
world, and proceeds to trace their influence on later collections, 
such as the Sanskrit Pancha Tantra, the Syriac Kalilag and 
Damnag, and its Arabic counterpart, of which again there is a 
well-known Persian translation. That these Iluddhist stories 
are the fountain head from whence started all this later 
literature is not very surprising, but Western readers will 
be both interested and astonished at what I’rofessor Davids 
has to tell us about the Barlaam and Josaphat romance, and 
perhaps rather surprised than pleased to fintl tliat behind the 
‘legendary JEsoj) also, stands the old Indian story teller who, 
whether one or many, gave the material which seems to have 
been worked out into half tlie stories of the world. 

Professor Ehys Davids does not ask us to believe the' orLlio- 
,dox Buddhist doctrine, which asserts that the stories were uttered 
by the great Cotama himself to teach, to-rebuke or encourage 
his somewhat unsatisfactory disciples. There is an outer and 
inner story. A commentary, certainly Buddhist in origin, 
which introduces the actual talc (at the antiquity of which 
we can only guess) and which at the end provides the moral 
and tells us for whom the characters were intended. This 
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is done upon the simple plan of calling the best person the 
Buddhist; the second best, one of his favourite disciples; 
and the bad or troublesome person, the monk, who for the. 
time needed rebuke or instniction. We cannot do better than 
transcribe one of the stories as a specimen of this peculiar 
machinery. 

THE ox WHO ENVIED THE PIG. 

“jEwry not Mwitka ^—This the Master told while at Jetavana, 
about being attracted by a fat girl. That will be explained in the 
Birth Story of Nilrada-Kassapa the Younger, in. the Thirteenth 
Book. Ou that occasion th» teacher asked the monk, “ Is it true 
what they say that you are love-sick ? ” “ It is true, Lord ! ” said 

he. “ What about ? ” “ My Lord ! ’tis the allurement of that fat 

girl! ” Then the Master said, “ O monk ! she will bring evil upon 
you. In a former birth already you lost your life on the day of her 
marriage, and were turned into food for the multitude.” And he 
tol I a tale. Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in Ben¬ 
ares, the Bodisat came to life in the house of a landed proprietor in 
^ certain village as an ox, with the name of Big-red.” And he 
had a younger brother called “Little-red.” And all carting work 
in the household was carried on by means of the two brothers. 
Now there was only one daughter in that family, and she was 
asked in marriage for the son of a man of rank in a neighbouring 
city. Then her parents thinking, “ It will do for a feast of deli¬ 
cacies for the guests who will come to the girl’s wedding,” fattened 
up a pig with boiled rice. And his name was “Sausages.” 
When Little-red saw this he asked his brother—“All the cart¬ 
ing work in the household fills to our lot. Yet these people give 
us mere grass and straw to oat \ while they bring up that pig on 
boiled rice I What c^n be the reason of that fellow getting thatl^ 
Thftn his brother said to him, “ Bear Little-red, don’t envy the 
poor creature his food ! This poor pig is eating the food of death 1 
These people are fattening the pig to prepride a feast for the guests 
at their daughter’s wedding. But a few days more, and you shall 
see how these men will come and seize the pig hy his legs, and drag 
him off out of his sty and deprive him of his life, and make curry 
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for the guests.” And so saying, he uttered the following stanza: 

“ Envy not * Sausages,’ 

’Tis deadly food he eats ! 

Eat your ciiaff and he content; 

’Tis the sign of length of life ! ” 

And not long after those men came there; and they killed 
"Sausages” and cooked him up in different ways. Then the 
Bodisat said to little-red, “Have you seen ‘Sausages,* my dear?’* 
“ I have seen brother," said he, “ what has come of the food 
poor ‘Sausages’ ate. Better a hundred a thousand times than his 
rice, is our food of only grass and straw and chaff j for it works no 
harm, and is evidence that our lives will last! *’ Then the 
teacher said, “ Thus then, O monk, you have already in a 
former birth lost your life through her and become food for the 
multitude.” And when he had concluded the lesson in virtue, he 
proclaimed the Truths. When the Truths were over that love- 
flick monk stood fast in the Fruit of Conversion. But the teacher 
made the connexion and summed up the JTitaka by saying, “He 
who at that time was ‘ Sausages ’ the pig was the love-sick monk ; 
the fat girl was as she is now ; Xittle-red was Anauda; but Big- 
red was I myself.” 

In the central story there is nothing Buddhist at all. 
Animal food is eaten in its most ollcnsive form, that of pork, 
and its connection with the lesson it is to teach is of the 
slightest, for we do not believe that the monk, who was 
Xempted to break his vows by the allurements of the fat girl, 
will liave been cured of his passion by believing never so 
firmly, that he was made into curry for her wedding feast 
in a previous birth. The real moral of the story is that tlie 
creatures that are to be used for human food will be more 
pampered than those that sferve man with their strength, but 
that these latter have the compensation of being allowed to 
live out their lives. 

An interesting note tells us that this story reached Europe 
independently of both the Kalilag and Dam nag and Barlaam 
and Josaphat literature, and is to be found almost w’orcl for 
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word in an unpublished Hebrew book by a certain Borachia 
bon Natronai who lived in Provence. There ate many 
analogous stories up and down the world, which would not. 
prove much as to common origin; but we suppose in a case 
like this we must accept similarity both of detail and argu¬ 
ment as proving unquestionably that two given stories have 
had a common source—however far apart we may find the 
two versions. 

So much attention is being paid now-a-days to Folk-Lore 
and comparative philology, that these questions will not 
perhaps much longer remain mysteries; but we think to- 
most people the names of Barlaam and .Tosaphat are still 
unfamiliar, and before going on to the more interesting parts 
of the book we must pause a moment at this literary curiosity. 
That the Kalilag and Damnag tales were translated into 
brew, Greek, Latin and Spanish before the collection known 
as iKsop’s fables w^jis formed, has been already hinted. Earlier 
still, at the court of A1 Mansur, when the original Arabic 
franslation was made, lived a Christian, employed and 
honoured, who was afterwards a monk, and known under 
the name of St. John of Damascus as the author of many 
theological works in Greek in defence of Christianity. Be¬ 
sides those he wrote a religious romance, called Barlaam and* 
Jdasaph, which gives the history of an Indian prince Jdasaph, 
who was converted by J’»arlaam, and became a hermit. This- 
history is taken from the life of liuddha, which forms, aS we 
shall see, the introduction to our Jataka book. Joasaph or 
Joasaphat is simply coiTuption of the title Bodisat, eveiy- 
where applied to the future Buddha, and the romance of the 

Greek monk contains also a number of stories evidently de- 

« 

rived from this same source. It was ][iopular in the very early* 
middle ages, w^ translated into most European languages 
and found its way into Icelandic as early as 1204. 
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But strangest of all is the fact that when Pope Sixtus the 
fifth (1586>90) arranged the Martyrologies of the Western 
Church he drew up a list of saints acknowledged by Borne, in 
it are included the names of the ** Holy Saints Barlaam and 
Josaphat of India, on the borders of Persia, whose wonderful 
acts St. John of Damascus has described,” Thus we have 
the Buddha worsliipped as a Christian Saint by the whole 
Eomish Church. He also received like honour in Greek 
Christendom. 

We have not time to pause on the history of the Birth 
Stories in India. The older history is still obscure, the later 
is comparatively well known. The Jataka book in its present 
form was ascribed to Buddhaghosa by Mr. Childers. This 
Professor Davids thinks, at least, very uncertain, it seems 
j)roved he translated the Singhalese Commentaries into Pali 
about 430 A.D., but it does not follow that he was the author 
of the Pali Commentaries as they now stand. It seems 
probable that these were older, and of course the text of 
what we may call the inserted story is indefinitely older stiH 

But to come now to the book itself. The first part is the 
Hidanakatha or Three Epochs, these being the three stages of 
the Buddha; first, his history in the many early births; 

. next, his human life as Gotama before obtaining Buddhahood 
and full • perfection; and thii-d, his life as Buddha until he 
reached Nirvana and attained to the negation of existence— 
this, the highest perfection of all. The account given of the 
earliest of these three stages is very obscure. We do not 
suppose that it is intended to be complete. Indeed in a 
narrative dealing with incalculable periods of time and per¬ 
petual reappearances, an attempt at accuracy would be that 
worst of crimes—a bhinder. Much however there is both 
ouiious and interesting; and the first step, the resolve of 
Bumedha, is worth dwelling on for a short time. 
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Sumedha, the Brahman, dwelt in the city of Amara an 
indefinite time ago, and there thought to himself— 

** Grievous is re>birth and the breaking up of the body, 

1 am subject to birth, to decay, to disease. 

Therefore I will seek Nirvana freo from decay and death and secure.” 

This resolve would seem to be in the power of every man. 
Sumedha meditates on it in many fantastic forms, of which 
this is as good as any— 

“Asa man beset with foes there being a way of escape 
If he flee not away the fault is not with the road.” 

In this there is a hint of the obligation to escape, as well as 
the power, though obligation in tbe Christian sense can hardly 
exist in a soul striving to cease from its individuality, and it 
seems difficult to be very enthusiastic about its success or 
failure. 

He gave away all his money and returned to a mountain 
region, where he built a hut and a pei’ambiilation hall. After 
making much spiritual progress here, he left the hut and lived 
^irholly on fruits at the foot of a tme, and within a week he 
became the possessor of tlie “Eight Attainments and the Five 
Supernatural faculties,” which was equivalent to the posses¬ 
sion of supernatural knowledge. We wish that the path of 
Buddhistic perfection was less beset with long words and. 
vague assertions, but there is no choice but to take it as it is. 
Sumedha was so happy with his eight Attainments that he 
failed to notice the arrival of the Buddha Dlpankara in 
the world. Dlpankara, presumably an earlier Buddha* about 
whom we confess to know nothing, was wandering through 
the* world accompanied by a hundred thousand saints. At 
last he reached the city of Rainma, and took up his abode 
in tbe great monastery of Sudas^na. Upon this the 
inhabitants of the town went out to visit him with offer¬ 
ings of ghee and butter, clothes, perfumes and garlands. 
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They heard his preaching, invited him to return the visit 
next day, and departed. The next day they decked the 
town and proceeded to repair the road by which the Buddha 
was to come. This they seem to have been a little late in 
commencing, and their method when they did begin was 
a little unpractical. It was that of “throwing earth in the 
places that were worn away by water, and thereby levelling 
the surface, and scattering sand that looked like strips of 
silver. And they sprinkled fragrant roots and flowers, and 
raised aloft flags and banners of many-coloured cloths, and set 
up banana arches and rows of brimming jars.” All this might 
have done very well if there liad been no mud, but mud there 
was. The hermit Sumedha chanced to see what they were 
doing and heard the reason of it, upon which he offered his 
aid. They seeing he was possessed of supernatural power 
assigned to him a piece of swampy ground, the most difficult 
part of the task. However, tlirough humility, lie refused to 
use his supernatural power, and proceeded like another man 
to throw earth upon it. In consetpience, when the Dlpankara 
Buddha “with a train of a hundred thousand miracle-worlcing 
saints, endowed with the six supernatural faculties,” ap¬ 
proached, the path was not ready. Then Sumedha exclaimed: 

“ This day it behoves me to make sacrifice of my life for the 
Buddha : let not the Blessed one walk iu the mire—nay, let 
him advance with his four hundred thousand saints trampling on 
my body, as if walking ui)ou a bridge of jewelled planks; this 
deed will long be for my good and my happiness.” So saying, he 
loosed his hair and spreading in the inky mire his hermit’s skin 
mantle, roll of matted hair and garment of bark, he lay down in 
the mire like a bridge of jewelled planks. And as he lay in the 
mir^, again beholding the Buddha majesty of Dlpankara Buddha 
with his unflinching gaze, he thought as follows : “ Were I willing, 
1 could enter the city of Bamma as a novice in the priesthood, 
after hating destroyed all human passion; but why should I dis- 
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gaise mjself to attain Nirvana after the destruction of human 
passion ? Let me rather, like Bipankata, having risen to the 
supreme knowledge of the Truth, make mankind to enter the Ship 
of his Truth, and so carry them across the ocean of Existence, and 
when tins is done afterwards attain Nirvana; this, indeed, it is 
right 1 should do.” 

The act of humility was here the sign of a still more 
mighty exercise of virtue. We doubt if many of our readers 
■will liave discovered what it -ft'as. Tt is knowm as the Act 
of Eeiiunciation, in which Sumcdha renounced the present 
Nirvana to which he might have easily attained, and 
resolved rather to live on through many existences and to 
attain to Buddhahood that he might save others besides him¬ 
self. The narrative goes on— 

“ And the Blessed Dlpankara, having reached the spot, stood 
close by the hermit Sumedha’s head. And opening his eyes, 
possessed of live kinds of grace, as one opens a jewelled window, 
and beholding the hermit Suniedha lying in the mire thought to 
himself—‘ This hermit who lies here has formed the resolu¬ 
tion to become a Buddha, will his prayer bo fulfilled or not 1 ^ 
And casting forward his prescient gaze into the future and con¬ 
sidering ho perceived that four ansankeyyas and a hundred 
thousand cycles from that time he would become a Buddha named 
Gotama.” 

And lie there and then prophesied to the multitude that so 
it would he. And they were all glad in the prospect of a 
future BiuWha and a new hope of perfection. And Sumedha 
himself was “filled with happiness,” and sat himself down 
cross-legged on a heap of flowers to “ investigate the i)erfec- 
tions.” We cannot follow him any further, not that there is 
not a great deal in it to interest us, but that it is so full of long 
•words as to become rather wear^^ reading. The perfections 
are ten, namely, almsgiving, morality, self-abnegation, wisdom, 
exertion, long-suffering, truth, resolution, goodwill and equa¬ 
nimity. After this he dies and is born again many times, arid 

K 2, - 
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we are told of twenty-four different existences during wdiich 
he repeated his resolve till at last he reached the world in the 
person of Gotaina, and lived the life that is comparatively 
familiar now to most of us, and thus on to Perfection. 

To pass to the stories themselves. The specimen we have 
already given shows their form. Each is, like tlie tale of the 
Ox that envied the T’ig, placed in a Buddhist setting more or 
less apjwopriate. It is not often that the connection is very 
marked. There is sometimes a great deal of setting, and 
w’e get an interesting fragment of Buddhist religious life as 
in the tale of Little Iloadling. This was the occasion of tell¬ 
ing the story of Chiillaka the Treasurer, a tale of no great 
interest, e.xemplifying ])erseveraiice. The J’oadlings, Great 
and Little, are the children of tlie runaway daughter of a 
wealthy man and a slave, who were horn during journeys 
undertaken by the iindlier to icturn to her home. The. parents 
reject the mother but adopt the children, who, wlicii they grow 
up, hear Buddha preiich, and with the consent of tlie grand¬ 
parents enter the order. Great Boadling is intelligent and 
tcachahle and soon attains the slate of an Arahal. 

But Little Iloadling was dull, and in four months lie could 
not get by lie,art even this one vci'se— 

“ As .1 sweet snielling Kokanctu lily 

JiliioniiDg all fragrant in tbo eai'lj’’ d.an'n, 

Behold the Sago, Iiriglit witli exceeding gloiy, 

E’en as the Imniing .‘■uii in the vault of heaven 

This dullness was a punislinicnt for having beim scra nfiil in 
a former birth to a brotlier monk. Upon this, the ehk i' brother 
tells him to go out of the monasteiy, and follow.s up his 
uiikindiiess by excepting him from a general invitation,givcii 
to the brollierhood to a feast. On this Little Iloadling goes 
away in despair. The teacher kno\?iug of this goes out bc- 
fpre biin and sits down on the road by whicli he must pass. 
He hears the story and tells Little Iloadling to stay with him. 
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He took Little Koadling and seated him in front of his own 
apartment and gave him a piece of very white cloth, which he 
was told to rub np and down, saying as he did so, “ The 
removal of impurity.” As might be exj^ected the cloth soon 
became very dirty, and this taught him the cliangeableness of 
all created things and the reality of decay and death, and he 
at once attained Arahatsliip and with it all wisdom. 

^Meanwhile the Buddha at the feast, before receiving the 
water of presentation, said “Are there no monks at the 
monastery ? ” Great Itoadling, the brother, answered in the 
negative, flowcvcr, the Master answered, “but there are,” 
and a man was sent to see, <aid found the mango grove tilled 
with monks. Little lloadling having by miraculous power 
niulti]>lied himself. 

“ Then the Teacher told the IMessenger to go again and say, 
‘ The Teacher sends for him who is called l.ittle Boadling.’ So 
he went and said so. But from a thousand mouths the answer 
came, ‘I am Little Koadling,’ ‘I am Jjittle Koadling.’ The man 
returned and said, ‘ Why, sir, they all say they are Little Koad- 
ling.’ ‘ Then go and take by the hand the first who says “ I am 
Little Koadling,” and the rest will disappear.’ And he did so, and 
the others disappeared, and the Elder (having attained this 
dignity) Little Koadling returned with the Messenger.” 

In the evening alterwards when the monks were talking 
of Ihe events of the da}”, and praising tlie power of the Biiddlia, 
ho came among them, and told tliem how in a foinier birth 
Little Jtoadling had become great in riolies tlirougli liiiii. The 
story has notlikig Buddhist about it, being a narrative of a 
young man who gained wealth through the E(dling of a dead 
mouse ill a shop, “ for the use of the cat,” and spending to 
profit tlie farthing so gained. It is a meiohaiit story of small 
profits carefully used, and of a sharp to the advantage to 
be gained by anticipating the wants of people. It lias actu¬ 
ally jjotliiiig wbatever 1o do with Little lloadling, his dullness. 
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Lis conversion, and the manifestation of the Teacher's great 
power. The story is summed up the Buddha with the 
announcement that the merchant was Little Eoadling, and 
his Treasurer, his adviser (who only counselled him to sell 
the mouse), was the Buddha himself. Another case, where 
the Buddhist setting is more important than the central story, 
is the one called the Fiery Furnace. This was told at 
Jetavaiia by the Master about Anatha Pindika. Anatha 
Pindika was a very rich merchant, who spent his money in 
offerings to the Buddhist monastery. When he went to the 
services three times a day, he took something with him, 
porridge in the morning, ghee, butter, honey and molasses in 
the middle of the day, and at night perfumes, robes, and gar¬ 
lands. This would not have undermined his resources very 
seriously, but lie had other ways of stpiandering thorn on the 
monastery, and other means of losing liis wealth. Traders 
borrowed of him and he did not ask for his money back 
again, and some he buried in the river bank and it was 
washed away ; and he used to keep in his house rice in 
readiness for five hundred members of the order, and even 
the Supreme Buddha and his eighty chief Elders used to- 
visit him. 

“ Now his mansion was seven stories high, and there were 
seven great gates to it, with battlemented turi'ets over them, and 
in the fourth turret there dwelt a fairy who was a heretic. When 
the Supreme Buddha entei*ed the house she was unable to stop 
above in the turret, but used to bring her children down stairs 
and stand on the ground floor j and so she did when his eighty 
chief Elders or Monks were coming in or going out. 

And she thought, * So long as the Mendicant Gotama and his- 
disciples come to the house there is no peace for me. I can’t be 
eternally going down stairs again and again to stand on the ground 
floor j I must manage that they come no more to the house.’ ” 

So one day she went to the head clerk and warned him 
that the merchant’s affairs were getting into disorder, that he 
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was spending all his money and making none. The clerk 
however refused to listen, saying that the money spent on 
the religion of the Buddhas leads to salvation. She went 
then to the merchant’s eldest son, who answered her in the 
same way. 

In the meanwhile the merchant grew poorer and poorer, 
and instead of the rich gifts that he used to give to the order 
lie could only offer a “ mere trifle of stale second day’s por¬ 
ridge.” This the Buddha accepted, saying that when the 
heart was right there was ilo such thing as a trifling gift. 

The Fairy finding tlie nuisance “ of eternally going down 
stairs ” did not diininisli, went to the merchant himself 
at night, and warned him to have nothing more to do with 
Gotama, but to mind In's own business and restore the family 
fortunes. This so disgusted him that he turned her out of 
his house. 

And she took her children by the hand and went away, 
but she was so much attached to her quarters that she deter¬ 
mined to gain the mercliant’s forgiveness and return to dwell 
there. She first went to the “ Guardian God of the city,” 
asking him to intercede witli the merchant for her, but he 
refused ; next to tlie four “ Archangels, the Guardians of the 
World;” and lastly to “ Sakka, the King of the Gods,” with 
the same request. They all said she had been wrong, but 
Sakka told her how she might win the merchant’s pardon. 
By his advice she got back the money the merchant had lent 
and the sum that had been "washed a"vvay in the river, and 
some other lost moneys. After this she "went to the merchant, 
and 'acknowledging the merits of the Buddha, saying that she 
had refilled his treasury as a penance, and begging that she 
might be allowed to return to the liouse, as she was “ in 
misery so long as she was allowed no place to dwell in.” 

Before he would pardon her the Merchant tooiv her before 
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the Supreme Buddha, who preached to her on the greatness 
of her sill, saying,— 

'* The sinner thinks his sin is good 
So long as it hath ripened not, 

Bat when the sin hath ripened then 
The sinner sees that it was sin.” 

And at the conclusion, the Fairy was established in the Fmit 
of Conversion, and she fell at his feet and ashed his pardon. 
Then, as if the storyteller had a sneaking kindness for the 
Fairy, and in his heart considered Anatha Pindika a wasteful, 
overbearing, purse-proud sort of person, the inner story is 
introduced to illustrate a rebuke given by the Buddha to the 
Merchant when he began to extol his own merits in resisting 
the Fairy. The Teacher said “ that was not wonderful,” but 
it was a wonder when the wise of old resisted the pressure of 
Mara, the Angel of Lust, and still gave gifts, though no 
Buddha had then appeared to teach them. The inner story 
in this case is more Buddhist in tone than most, and is found 
in China, and was quoted in the “Strange Stories from a 
Chinese Studio.” 

Tins conversion of a Fairy has a parable in one of the 
inner stories, which was quoted in the Fovtniyhtly lieview of 
December, 1870, in an article by Professor E. Davids himself. 
This story, entitled on “ True Divinity,” tells of the conver¬ 
sion of a king of the fairies through the teaching of the Buddha 
in an earlier birth. It is tlie prettiest of all the stories, hut 
as it has already been published twice we will pass on to the 
less known. 

The first five are merchant stories in praise of persever¬ 
ance, shrewdness, and foresight. They are picturesque bits 
of old life—of merchants travelling in the wilderness with 
trains of bullock carts, going from one town to another with 
wares to sell—of the grass for the oxen and the curiy stuffs 
for the men ; the great difficulty of water. We learn there 
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are “ five kinds of wildernesses, those that have become so by 
reason of thieves, of wild beasts, of the want of water, of the 
presence of demons, and of the insufficiency of food ” One 
story tells of a trader induced to throw away his water supply 
by demons wdio came to him " adorned with water lilies, with 
their hair and clothes all wet, decked with garlands of white 
lotuses, carrying bunches of red lotuses, eating the edible 
stalks of water plants, and with drops of w’ater and mud 
trickling from them.” Another of a sandy desert, whore the 
sand was so fine “that when taken iu his closed fist it 
could not be kept in the hand,” and how that “ after the sun 
had risen it became as hot as a mass of charcoal, so that no 
man could w'alk on it.” Here all the journeying was done 
by night, a land pilot guiding them by his knowledge of the 
stars, he lying on a heap of cushions in the foremost cart. 

Very touching is the story of a rich family come to 
poverty; when all the men had died, and only one girl and 
her grandmother were left, and though there was one gold dish 
left in the house it was so covered with dirt that they did 
not know that it w'as gold. Then comes the hawker, buying 
old things and selling little ornaments to the poor, as well as 
his w^ater-pots, and the child begs her grandmother to get her 
an ornament. The golden pot is olfered first to the surly 
hawker, who wanted to get it for nothing, and then to the 
the Bodisat, in the person of another hawker, who gave them 
not what the dish was worth—100,000 pieces—by the way— 
but one thousand pieces for it. The surly hawker was “torn 
with violent grief, his lieart grew hot and blood flowed from 
his mouth until his heart broke—like tank mud in the sun.” 

There are more animal stories than anything else in the 
volume, twenty-seven out of the forty may be thus described, 
though often they are allegories told to illustrate rather human 
than animal qualities. Beauty and Brownie, the two royal 
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deer in the forest of the land of Magadha, might be 
the two kings at the head of their respective armies or mer¬ 
chants travelling for profit. Providence and intelligence 
save the deer from dangers as they would save the men. 
There are peeps into animal life though, as real as those we 
have remarked on of the trading life of the old time. When 
the corn is ripening then there is danger for the deer. The 
men have time on their hands, and dig pits, fix stakes and 
otherwise practise on the lives of the creatures who would eat 
up the crops. A wise leader among the deer takes his herd up 
into the mountains to be safe, travelling at midnight, keeping 
away from the village gates. 

In these stories we have to do not only with a time when 
men ate animal food, but when it would seem that the only 
animal food to be got was that of the wild creatures. Then 
it was that the king of the Banyan deer, who was the Bodisat, 
and the king of the Llonkey deei’, each lived in the forest with 
a herd of five hundred followers. 

“ The king of Benares at that time was devoted to hunting, 
never aie without meat, and used to summon the townspeople every 
day to go hunting to the destruction of their ordinary work.” 

The people thought, “ This king puts an end to all our work. 
Suppose now, in the park we were to sow food and provide water 
for the deer and drive a number of deer into it and close the 
entrance and deliver them over to the king.” 

So they planted in the park grass for the deer to eat, and pro¬ 
vided water, and tied up the gates ; and calling the citizens they 
entered the forest with clubs and all kinds of weapons in their 
hands to look after the deer. And thinking, “ We shall best catch 
the deer by surrounding them,” they enclosed a part of the forest 
about a league across. And in so doing they surrounded the very 
place where the Banyan deer and the Monkey deer were living. 

Then striking the trees and bushes, and beating on the ground 
with their clubs they drove the deer out of the place where thej 
were; and making a great noise by rattling their swords and 
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javelins and bows they made the herd to enter the park and shut 
the gate. And then they went to the king and said to him, “ O 
king ! by your constant going to the chase you put a stop to our 
work. Wo have now brought deer from the forest and filled your 
park with them. Henceforth feed on them. And so saying they 
took their leave and departed.” 

The king seems to have taken this curtailing of his 
amusements with great amiability, which seems to show (in¬ 
deed all the story points to this) that it was rather as food 
than for pastime that he hunted. Indeed, part of the story 
may be taken as a narrative of the invention of the domestic 
animal for table use. On his first visit to the park the king 
saw the royal deer and granted them their lives. After that 
he would sometimes shoot a deer and sometimes the cook 
would do so. In this way the deer were often wounded and 
had no peace of their lives. The Bodisat, in the person of the 
Banyan deer, scut for the other king, and they decided that 
one of each herd should be given up on alternate days, so that 
the hunting and wounding might be spared. This was done, 
aiid for some time the cook went eveiy day to the place of 
execution and found a deer lying tliere and would carry him 
off for tlie king’s use. 

But one day the lot fell upon a roe of the Monkey deer, 
who was with young. She went to her king and begged that 
the lot might pass her by this time. But lie would not hear 
her, and told her to go away. Then she went to tlie Bodisat, 
who said she should be relieved of her turn. “ And he wept 
Mmsclf and put his neck upon the block of execution and lay 
down.” When the -cook came lie knew who it was, and 
went hastily and told the king. The king mounted his chariot 
and went with his followers to the place'and said “My friend, 
the king of the deer, did I not graift you your life; why 
are you lying here ? ” And the Bodisat told him how it w^, 
and the king said:— 
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" My Lord, the golden-coloured king of the deer! I never yot 
saw among men one so full of forbearance, kindness and compas> 
sion. 1 am pleased with thee in this matter. Bise np ! I grant you 
your lives, both to you and to her.” "But though two be safe, 
what shall the rest do, O king of men ? ” Then I grant their 
lives to the rest, my lord.” “ Thns then, great king, the deer in 
the park will have gained security, but what will the others 
do f ” " They also shall not be molested.” " Great king ! even 

though the deer dwell secure, what shall the rest of the footed 
creatures do ? ” “ They also shall be free from fear.” “ Great 

king! even though the quadrupeds are in safety, what shall the 
flocks of birds do ? ” “ Well, I grant the same boon to them.’*" 

Great king ! the birds will then obtain peace, but what of the 
fish who dwell in the water 1 ” They shall have peace as well.” 

This was tantamount to a pledge that mankind were to bo 
vegetarians, and was, doubtless, the aim of the story. 

The other side of the question had to be considered, 
namely, tlie damage done by the wild creatures to the crops. 
This was arranged by the Banyan deer asking the hiishand- 
inen to tie the leaves around the edges of the field, a sign 
whicli the deer were commanded to respect. 

Then in another tale we have the folly of a mountain stag, 
who for love of a roe went down into the inhabited country 
and was slain by hunters. This was to teach the danger of 
passion. Greed is rebuked by a story of an anteloi)e tempted 
with honey and made prisoner. Cunning is taught, or rather 
commended, in several stories. A cunuing deer may escape 
by feigning deatli if he can do it so artfully as to deceive 
even the blue-bottles. The destruction of life is discouraged in 
a story of a Brahman and a goat, in which the goat preached 
to the Brahman to the effect that he would incur in a future 
life the fate he was about to impose upon another. 

The Bodisat appears as a monkey king and aii antelope, 
but does no deeds worth remark. When he has outwitted a 
hunter he cries out, “ I tell you, oh man, however much you 
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have lost me this time, the eight Great Hells and the sixteen 
TJssada Hells and the five-fold bondage and torment—the 
result* of your conduct—these you have not lost.” 

There is not much genuine sympathy with animals in all 
this. We have the hardships of the cemetery dogs contrasted 
with the luxurious Jiving of the royal dogs. The stall-charger 
of the king of Benares feeds out of a priceless golden dish on 
fine old rice; and he, the thorough-bred, wounded and nearly 
spent, yet with'his last breath saves his master’s kingdom. 
The tlioroiigh-bred who refuses to drink beside a common 
hack sounds rather like a liiiman being than an animal. 
Tlie elephant who becomes unruly listening to the talk of the 
robbers and is restored to good behaviour by saintly persons is 
not a very genuine animal. Better is the story of the friend¬ 
ship between an elephant and a dog, who used to swing him¬ 
self to and fro catching the elephant’s trunk, and when the 
dog was taken away the elephant would neither eat nor bathe. 
At last they guessed the reason, and the dog was restored, 
and went close up to the elephant. The elephant took him 
up in his trunk and placed him on his forehead, and wept and 
cried, and toolv him down again and watched him as ho fed. 
And tlien he took his own food.” 

Tlie last story we sliall notice is a strange involved one, 
entitled ” On Mercy to Animals,” in which, however, the 
animals are conspicuous by their absence. Some disciples of 
the Bodisat are condemned to be trampled to death by an 
elephant, and the elephant refuses to touch them because 
they had been instructed to regard their enemy, their judge, 
and the elephant ” with feelings as kind as you harbour to¬ 
wards yourselves.” Without any visible connection or reason 
given, the story wanders on to tell of the four women in the 
Bodisat’s household, whose names were Piety, Thoiightfiil,. 
Pleasing and Well-born. This must be intended to be specially 
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instructive to women. Indeed, women seem to have counted 
for more in Buddhist than in Brahman life. Piety, in the 
story, is anxious to help in the charitable works that are*going 
on, and bribes the builder to let her have a share in the them. 
This was done by a pinnacle being hidden in Piety’s part of 
the house, which she would only permit to be used on con¬ 
dition of being allowed to share in the work. The builder 
protested that only a pinnacle that had been made some time 
and seasoned would be any good; and wh^ the workmen 
objected that no women were to have any share in the work, 
he replied, “Sirs, what is that you are saying? Save the 
heavenly world of the Brahman angels, there is no j>lace 
where womankind is not. Accept the pinnacle and so will 
our work be accomplished.” Thus the irrepressible woman 
found her way into tlie pious works of Buddhism, and her 
name was inscribed on the pinnacle and the hall called after 
her “ the hall of Piety.” 

“ And Thoughtful made a pleasure ground there, and so perr 
feet was it that it never could be said of any particular flower or 
fruit-bearing tree that was not there. 

“ And Pleasing made a pond there, and covered it with the five 
hinds of water lilies and beautiful to see. 

“ Well-born did nothing at all.” 

We suspect the old story-teller of a dash of satire here • 
-and a rebuke to the well-born wives who thought that fact a 
sufficient claim to consideration, and did not strive to make 
themselves agreeable. In the next of the broken divisions of 
this story we have the Bodisat, born as Sakka, the King of the 
Oods, warring against the Titans, whom he conquered by 
gentleness. It is strange to find all this machinery of Gods 
•and Titans “ inhabiting the heaven of the great Thirty-three ” 
in a Buddhist tale which recognises in reality no God, and 
looks on Kiiwiina as the heaven, but it is evidently a case 
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when an older story was made to do duty for the present pur¬ 
poses and teach a moral far different from tliat which natu¬ 
rally belonged to it. When the Bodisat, as Sakka, had con¬ 
quered the Titans, his late wives were re-born in his heaven, 
(that is to say the three first) as his attendants. For Piety 
there arose a jewelled hall of state in consequence of her gift 
of the pinnacle. To Thoughtful a pleasure ground was given, 
and a pond was the reward of Pleasing. But Well-born was 
not there, she had done no act of virtue and was re-born as a 
crane in a pond in a certain forest. And Sakka “wondered 
where she could have got to, and by considering the matter he 
found out.” He then went to her and showed her how well 
it was with her sisters on account of their good works, and he- 
preached to her and sent her away. In tlie end she became 
so righteous that she though a crane would kill no fish. And' 
Sakka tried her, by himself lying on liis back before her as a 
fish. She, thinking it was dead, took hold of it. “ The fish 
wagged its tail.” “ It is alive, I think,” exclaimed she and let 
it go. “ Good, good,” said Sakka, “ you are well able to keep 
the comniandments.” After that she was born in a potter’s 
household, where she lived a life of righteousness. Sakka 
still occupied himself about her to the extent of supplying 
her golden cucumbers. After this she was again born, and 
this time as the daughter of a Titan, and Sakka took the form 
of a Titan and married her, and led her away to the heavenly 
city and gave her the post of honour there. So in the end 
Well-born got the best of it, which w'as natural enough in a 
country where ultimai^ely Brahmanism, with its caste distinc¬ 
tion,'held its own and remained possessor of the field. 

We do not think any one will read this book without 
recognising on the whole the beauty of its teaching. There 
is nothing ungenerous or ungentle in the teaching bf 
the Bodisat in his various phases. If sometimes cunning 
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is made more of than vfe feel to be comfortable, it is 
never the low cunning that deceives men to their hurt. The 
most notable thing is its truthfulness. Falsehood does not 
•enter into the possibilities for one who is journeying towards 
Buddhahood, or for the better part of his followers. Only 
demons and evil fairies lie, but for the most part when 
Brauiadatta -was reigning at Benares” men were helpful and 
kindly, perseverance and intelligence were rewarded, and 
most things went well with the man whose wits were q^uick 
and whose heart Avas in the right place. The stupid man 
could not fail to get the Avorst of it in tliat subtle Eastern 
world, and for him Ave do not find much pity. Stupidity A\’as 
an incominehensible sort of vice, AA'hich they felt had to do 
Avith some pre]>onderauce of tlie animal nature, which they 
hated above all things; but even for stupidity the great 
Teacher had pity and compassion. This is a description of a 
righteous man, Avith Avhich we may leave the strivers after 
Buddhist perfection. 


That jierson who hia pai'Ciits cloth anppoi-t, 

Piiys Jioiumr to tlie sciii<»rs in tlic house, 

Is gentle, friemlly-spcaking, slanders not; 

man unselfish, true, and .self-eoutrolled. 

Him do his angels of the great Thirty-three 
Proclaim a righteous man. 

J. E. Cadkll. 


HOME TEACHING SPECIALLY NECESSABY FOB 

TABS EE LADIES. 

The subject of “Home Education for Indian ladies” is of 
such vital and prime importance to every section of the natives 
of India, and so vast in all its bearings, that no amount of 
opinions and Avritings, however extensive and able, will truly 
be said to have discussed it sufficiently in all its branches. We 
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all know that everything for the future welfare and well-being 
of India depends entirely on the prompt and serious considera¬ 
tion of this weighty question, which has at present excited 
attention and interest in the educated portion of our present 
generation to such an enormous extent. This, I trust, prog¬ 
nosticates something good and bright for the future of India 
with respect to her intellectual, social, moral and political ad¬ 
vancement, and is exceedingly gratifying to all those who aro 
•deeply interested in such progress. Wo also know that these 
subjects do not admit of hailing opinions and half-measures. 

Now, in connection with this subject, which is engaging so 
seriously our thoughts at present, I found in the July number of 
this Journal a slight mention made of the Parsee ladies, who, I 
believe, though forming the smallest section of the Indian ladies, 
deserve more particular mention than a mere passing remark, 
and claim, iii the present discussion, a greater share of our atten¬ 
tion than has thus far heen vouchsafed to them. Under this 
impression I have ventured to oiler a few remarks and have thus 
joined my feeble voice with others in tho great movement. 

As regards the “ activity ” of the I’arseos, spoken of in the 
same number of tho Journal, I should like lo say ti fow words, 
ijot with a view to withlioldiug nnj^ credit duo to tIi(»so who luivo 
long been woriciiig in a noble cause, but simj)ly to show how very 
littlo they have been able lo achieve as y<‘t iu that direction, and 
that a long day’s work j’ot reuiains to be done about us in tho 
way r*f substantial and advanced female education. Tt is a well 
known and fortunate fact that wo Parsees have not to labour 
under tlu' same stumbling difficulties as our Hindu friends have 
alway s to encounter in the shape of caste prejudices and restric¬ 
tions imposed upon thorn by loug-establisliod customs or quasi¬ 
religious institutions. 

In order to show wliy homo instruction is more necessary 
and useful for the Paweo ladies than school tcacliing, I rc([uest 
to be allowed to offer a few remarks with respect to the girls* 
schools, as the}' are at present conducted iu lloinha}^ and the 
sort of education tliey profess to give, to the young Parsec 
ladies to raise ihora higher in tho social and iutellecliial scale. 
Wo liavo a good number of such schools, most of them being 
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purely vernacular and a few English-teacliing. But they are- 
all elementary schools, inasmuch as they do not give high 
standard education or liberal and thorough instructions in any 
branch of study, in spite of their great professions. In the ver¬ 
nacular schools such elementary knowledge is imparted to the 
young girls in their vernacular tongue by means of books 
miserably got up and injudiciously selected for the teaching 
standards, there being a sad dearth of good books treating of’ 
the higher branches of science, mathematics and literature. It 
is an undeniable fact that Gujarati, which is our vernacular, is 
a poor meagre dialect, and therefore quite an unworthy and 
unfit medium to impart higher and more accurate views of things 
and more solid and advanced literary and scientific instruction. 
As a consequence, the attainments of tho girls in such schools do 
not go higher and beyond an unsatisfactory elementary educa¬ 
tion with a mere smattering of everything —nothing serious, deep 
or solid. Besides this literary course of instruction they learn 
plain needlework, with embroidery and knitting, and also 
receive lessons in religious and moral subjects. But all this 
they soon unlearn in tho whirl of their domestic life when 
they leave school, and are not able to make further progress, 
there being no suitable books to help them at home. 

Tho English-teaching schools, I fear, are moro unfortunate, 
because they produce worse results than tlio vernacular. The 
young ladies there are not satisfactorily grounded oven in tho 
rudiments of this difiicult language, and are seldom known to 
have skipped beyond that limit, having to attend to so many 
different branches, which are included in their usual standards 
of study, within a limited period of time. Tliey, too, therefore, 
without ever being able to reach higher and more solid attain¬ 
ments in this most comprehensive and copious language, acquire 
a mere smattering knowledge of it, and are therefore incapable 
of further improvement by seK-study after they have left school- 
In their case we have moro to deplore the pernicious influence 
of “ tho little learning ” on their crude and ill-formed minds, for 
they having scrambled so far into tho “little learning” (in 
English), set themselves up for prodigies and deem themselves. 
*^more fortunate ” than their friends who attend the vernacular 
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scIlooIs. But it is a general belief that their knowledge of the 
various branches of the necessary instruction is more superficial^ 
frivolous and flimsy than that of theiir “less fortunate” friends 
in the vernacular schools. The reason for this is not far to seek, 
for who docs not know that what is gained in point of surface is 
lost in point of deptli ? Also in these English schools they have 
to learn, with the ordinary studies of their English course, a 
little bit of so many dift’erent things, as instrumental and vocal 
music, drawing and dancing, knitting and embroidery; and they 
have so little time at their disposal to go through all these that 
they have to leave the vernacular schools, without completing 
their vernacular course of studies, to join in time the English 
schools, which, too, require a tonsiderable time for completing 
and going through all the standards. 

The other evil of such superficial and defective teaching 
is that these girls are made vainly conceited and pretentious, 
neglectful of their domestic duties, and, in short, radically inca¬ 
pable of doing anything that is serious or useful to themselves, 
their family or friends. Unfortunately they have no notion 
whatever of what English domestic lifo is, and do not know 
ho.w strenuously but cheerfully English ladies work at their 
ho’rhe to render it pleasing, comfortable, and happy, witli 
taste and elegance. 

Now therefore these few remarks clearly show that school 
teaching as a rule, if not a failure, is not satisfactory and 
efficient, and such as we should wish to have in order to meet 
the wants of the present day ; also that the vernacular language 
is not the fittest medium to impart knowledge of a higher and 
more advanced character in its present unripe state. To do 
away with these shortcomings and unpropitious results, I think 
it will be more expedient and appropriate to mako English the 
sole medium of instruction on a liberal and higher scale. 
Scholarly and well-trained teachers should he sent from here, 
with a little knowledge of our vernacular dialect, to teach i;ot 
only literature and science in their higher branches, but also to 
impart to these Eastern ladies a sort of j^erfect domestic educa^ 
tion in regard to Western life of high character. Social training, 
I am of opinion, should always form part of their every-day 

R 3 • 
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study, and an inseparable adjunct to their intellectual, progress. 
But in effecting these results the teachers should be careful, 
lest in removing the bandage of ignorance from their youthful 
charge, they rend not away their veil of innocence and purity 
which is ever preserved through the salutary influence of some 
of their time-honored customs and reUgious principles. Here I 
would distinctly urge that the education thus given should be 
purely secular, and that not the slightest attempt should be 
made on the part *of these teachers to convey to the tender 
minds of their pupils any sort of religious instruction. It will 
be best to leave that to their parents and guardians who, I 
trust, can safely inculcate such religious and moral precepts 
in their family circle, while these teachers labour to enlarge the 
sphere of their pupils’ knowledge and thus widen the horizon of 
their thoughts. I am strongly of opinion that a solid and 
wholesome intellectual progress naturally paves the way for 
moral j^rogress. 

In advocating a strictly secular system of education for the 
Parsoe ladies, I do not at all mean to set up my opinion against 
that of Mr. Bannerji, the lecturer on this subject, nor against 
any other speaker or writer in connection with his paper, I being 
so meagrely acquainted with the religious constitution’ and 
doctrines, or the long established social customs and the life 
of my Tlindii and Mahomedan fellow countrymen. It would bo 
too much for me to say whether or not they need an unsecular 
typo of education for their ladies. But as regards the Parsee 
ladies, I am perfectly conddeut tliat there cannot be two 
opinions on the question. The Parsees are well proud of their 
religion, so venerable, so pure and ancient—which teaches them 
to be pure, not only in word and deed, but also in thought, and 
which commands the highest degree of respect and reverence of 
the civilised world, since the time when a new light has been 
thrown upon it by German researches. • 

I attribute the irreligious tendency or scepticism in the 
present and rising generations to the monstrous and, to say 
, the least, the shameful neglect of religious education by the 
parents and guardians of such youths. I think it does not arise 
ffrom the secular education given in schools. To obviate this 
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evil, I remark with entire satisfaction and pleasure, a steady 
and sure move has of late been made in the direction of freely 
providings our rising generation with substantial and solid in¬ 
struction in their Parsee religion; and I hope a similar provision 
will be made for the Parsee ladies too. 

In conclusion, I have to say that good efhcient home-teaching 
of a secular character, by means of English teachers, would be 
very welcome at this time. I am quite confident that any such 
movement from our Association will meet with hearty co-opera¬ 
tion from the heads of many respectable and even middle-class 
families, who are very anxious to give their daughters a 
thorough and solid education in English, a language full of 
rich resources for self-improvement and further progress even 
in the later life. 

S. K. Sanjana. 


INDIAN STUDENTS. 

."Vyhen long-formed conclusions on a .subject or ideas which 
have long been cherished are suddenly assailed by the statement 
of diametrically opposed views, the mind can hardly remain at 
rest without examining the truth or falsity of such unlooked-for 
declarations. About a month before I read Mr. Knight’s article 
on “India’s duty to England,” in speaking to a fellow-student and 
compatriot of mine about the shameful want of respect and the 
neglect of those relations in which pupils and teachers necessarily 
stand to each other, shown by students in English colleges, or at 
least in the one to which we belonged, I pointed out to him the 
fact that while in India the first lesson which a boy has to learn 
before he goes to school is to regard his teacher in every way equal 
to his own father, in England it seemed that lesson was never 
taught, .or anyhow, if taught, it was evidently not carried into 
practice as a rule. • 

No wonder, then, that with opinions such as 4)hese, I was taken ^ 
suddenly aback by reading in the article under consideration that * 
students in India did not recognise that^the schoolmaster or teacher 
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stands in loco parenth, and aroused to examine this ass^ion more^ 
in detail for mj satisfaction. 

It is not necessaiy for me to name the institution from whence 
the greater part of my experience has been obtained. The readers- 
of this article, I trust, will not think X am about to draw my 
conclusions from particular data, when I tell them that what I am 
going to say belongs in a more or less degree to most of the metro¬ 
politan colleges and schools, and when I also put before them the 
fact that the college of which I am a member is au acknowledged 
one for the good behaviour and gentlemanly conduct of its students. 
Even if I did base my arguments upon instances observed in a par¬ 
ticular case, I have no doubt the readers of your valuable maga> 
zine will be as lenient with me as they have been with Mr, Knight, 
who has been led to make remarks, utterly repugnant to my 
feelings, by “recent unfortunate occurrences in connection with ” 
a particular institution—“the Government School of Engineering 
at Sibpore, near Calcutta.” 

It is not my intention to make remarks on Mr. Knight’s paper 
as a whole, but only to point out that the writer in saying that 
the Indian student does not recognise his teacher as being to him 
ill place of hia father has displayed either an utter ignorance as 
regards the very first catechism which we in India have to learn, 
or else has stated his ideas, arrived at from the consideration of 
the event at Sibpore, as facts which, according to him, are univer¬ 
sally ignored all over the country, f do not propose even to 
enter into discussion as regards the propriety or impropriety of 
the conduct of the Sibpore students. I leave it to your readers to 
form their own judgment about the case; but I will venture, 
however, to put before them in clearer light a few facts which 
might enable them to modify or even to alter their judgment, or 
at least to form it with much caution if it is not already formed. 
These facts are :— 

First, that the account before ns comes from Mr. Croft, an 
English gentleman ; and while we have the story told us by 
a foreigner, wo have none to compare it with which has been 
related to ns by a native. In mentioning this I do not for a 
moment mean to say that I doubt Mr. Croft’s account, or accuse 
him of possible partiality. This is far from being my meaning. 
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What I mean to impress on the minds of jour readers is this— 
that in the absence of anj account from a native pen of this so- 
called matinj,” we as lookers-on can hardly be justified in form¬ 
ing any view of the case. We all feel very much ill-at-ease in 
coming to any conclusions about a case when we have only the 
statements of one of the parties concerned, and it is well if in 
considering this Sibpore case we should hesitate a while before 
forming our judgment. The very fact that one of the Calcutta 
papers calls it the crime of a black skin and the privilege of a 
white one ” warns us at once to pause a few moments, and to look 
well round previous to our deciding for one or the other party. 

In the next place, if Mr. Fouracres called Srish Chandar 
Lahiri an “idiot” or a “fool” in the students* own mother tongue, 
I feel very nearly certain that the words which he used must have 
been strong enough to put Srish Chandar (as they would do any¬ 
one else) in a rage. This I say because Englishmen very often use 
the most abusive language towaids the natives, little thinking that 
their words imply very much more than merely an idiot or a fool. 
iff however, Mr. Fouracres used the words ^vhich we find men¬ 
tioned in the directors’ report, namely, an “ idiot and a fool,” 1 ques¬ 
tion even then the propriety of his doing so. Perhaps I would 
not. have said this if 1 had not come to England to be educated. 
But since 1 have, on comparing the treatment which students 
receivo here from their teachers with what they sometimes do 
from English teachers at home, 1 do not hesitate for a moment to 
say that if the case had happened here in one of the colleges Mr, 
Fouracres would never have been so ready to use the words which he 
did in the case of Srish. At home, to give an instance, it used to be a 
favourite thing with the Professor of Anatomy in one of the Medical 
Schools to inveigh against with words like “ idiot,” or “ fool,” or 
with some other stronger word in Hindustani, the poor student 
who gave a silly answer to his questions, or was enough of a dunce 
not to answer him at all. Perhaps this was a crime which the 
Professor could not forgive a student. But a crime of less grave 
a nature, which in passing I may mention is not considered penal 
in its worst forms by profesdSrs in London, mamely, that of carry¬ 
ing on a conversation with one’s next door neighbour in the softest 
whispers, was considered by him heinous enough to cause him to hurl* 
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namberlesB inTectives on tbe heads of the culprits. In England, 
from eyery-day experience, I know that students do things before 
their teachers, not much taken notice of, which an English pro¬ 
fessor in India would never tolerate, and which the students them¬ 
selves would never think of doing, as being too disrespectful to 
their teacher, whom they have been taught to honour from their 
earliest years. Where is it that we hear a noise in a lecture-room 
as of a street tumult ? In England or in India % Where do we 
have singing and whistling and stamping of the foot against the 
floor? Where do we have the throwing of paper-balls on each 
other before the teacher, and occasionally on him as well ? In this 
country or at home ? In short, is it here or is it in our distant 
home that more disrespect is shown to the teacher and the recog¬ 
nition of the fact that the schoolmaster stands in loco parentis 
is utterly disregarded ? If I am to answer these questions I do so 
without stammering. Certainly in England. And if such be the 
case, as every Indian student knows it is, why are we then stig¬ 
matised as not recognising our teacheie as equal in every respect 
to our father and in place of him? I would be very ready to 
believe Mr. Knight’s assertion iu the case of English students (for 
it exactly tallies with my experience), but I cannot but consider it 
most futile and founded on very scanty information in the case of 
the Indian student. Only the other day an Englishman told me 
that he noticed a very marked want of respect to teachers in 
London colleges, and agreed with me entirely in what I told him 
about the behaviour of students in some of the educational insti¬ 
tutions in this city. If, therefore, students in England can be 
treated so kindly by teachers for conduct far from being that of 
gentlemen, there seems no reason why their brother-students in 
India, who are far more gentlemanly in their conduct and treat 
their teachers with that due respect which they owe to them, 
should be treated in the way in which Srish was treated by Mr. 
Eouracres. 

In the third place, Mr. Fouracres’ taking hold of Srish by the 
aim or shoulder implies much more than the words would seem to 
indicate, and his warning him “emphatically” something more 
disagreeable than mere emphatic warning. What must have hap¬ 
pened I can very well picture to myself, though that picture has 
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l)een painted in very faint colours by Mr. Croft in his report. It 
is needless for me to draw it myself^ lest not having seen the 
original I may put in conjectured strokes perhaps too sharply. 

If we now transfer the scene from the Sibpore EDgineering 
School to the engineering department of University College, let 
us see what would have happened, Srish, after the unfortunate 
occurrence, would have gone to Mr. Fouracres and told him about 
the damage he had done to the machinery, and Mr. Fouracres 
would have said something perhaps in this strain, “Well, Mr. 
Lafairi, I am sorry you should have done so, but 1 know you did 
not mean to do it. Whenever you wish to work a new machine 
take my permission in future. 1 need not say the cost of the 
repairs the College will expect from you.” With words like these- 
the matter would have come to an end. Unfortunately for Srish, 
the event did not occur in London. The scene of the tragedy was 
in India, and Mr. Fouracres, who I can confidently say would 
never have been bold enough to pull him about with his shoulders, 
to call him an idiot, and to warn him emphatically, and to empha¬ 
size his meaning more to strike the bench with his stick, if the 
whole thing had occurred hero, was kind enough to treat a grown¬ 
up young man in a way which he would have considered too severe 
and. unbecoming. 

1 am afraid I am encroaching upon your valuable space. Suffer 
me to say a very few words more and 1 will stop. In the begin¬ 
ning of these remarks 1 said that it was not for me to be a judge 
between Srish and Mr. Fouracres; but after showing how our 
judgment about the case may be modified or altogether changed 
by looking at it with better light, I cannot resist the temptation 
of mentioning that while I agree with Mr. Knight in thinking 
that the Sibpore students did not do perhaps the wisest thing, I 
cannot with him consider Mr. Fouracres’ mode of treatment of 
Srish as anything praiseworthy. His treatment of Srish Ohandar 
was both harsh and unbecoming, and in thus dealing with the 
young man he ignored the kindly relations, which ought to bind 
the teacher and the taught to each other by cords of love on the 
one hand and parental respect on the other, in a most flagrant 
manner. 

And, in conclusion, let me say again that if in any country 
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teachers are respected their pupils and placed on the isiatne level 
aa their own parents, so hir as obedience to their mandates and 
respect to their years is concerned, it is in India. If any country 
can boast of her sons for considering their teachers in loeo pareniiSf 
India certainly can with justice on her side be the foremost among 
them, and especially if England can be proud of her children for 
their possessing that quality, most assuredly India has reasons to 
be so a thousand-fold. 

I have been obliged to make the above remarks because I am 
Jealous of the honour of Indian students. 

c. c. c. 

London. 


[This matter has been so fully discussed in Indio, both in the 
English and Native papers, and the facts are so well established, 
that we have had some doubts as to the propriety of opening our 
columns to further controversy. But we have inserted the fore¬ 
going communication partly because it gives an Indian student’s 
idea of English students’ life, which, however imperfect it may be, 
is worthy of consideration. It is well to “ see ourselves as others 
see us,” but our correspondent must apply the same maxim to the 
article which he criticises, and he will then allow that there may 
be more ground for Mr. Knight’s strictures than he is now dis¬ 
posed to admit. We are inclined however to think that in general 
Indian students show proper respect to their teachers.] 


THE POPULAR DRAMAS OF BENGAL. 


Very little is known in Europe about the Ydtrds or the Popular 
Dramas of Bengal. The first European scholar who made mention 
<jf them was, I believe, H. H. Wilson, in his well known work on 
The Theatre of the HinduHj published now more than fifty years 
ago. J. L Klein also speaks occasionally of the Ydtrds in his vast 
Work, Geachichte des Dramas^ especially in the third volume, where 
He gives one of the most complete accounts of the dramatic 
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literature of the Hindus to be found in any of the European 
languages. But the talented author of the GmJiichte des Dramas 
seems to have drawn all or most of his information from Wilson's 
work, a fact which he himself by no means conceals. As far 
as I am aware, 0. Lassen, in his grand epoch-making work, 
IndiscJie AUet'tJmmshunde, nowhere mentions the Ydtrdsj although 
he does mention a species of dramatic representations similar to 
them, and acted in the north-west Provinces of India, called the 
jRdsas. It will therefore be my endeavour in this dissertation to 
lay before the European public a more complete information about 
the Ydtrds, and thereby offer a contribution, however slight, to 
the history of the Drama in India. And this, I am glad to say, 
is now all the easier to do inasmuch as some of the Ydtrds have of 
late been printed—a proceeding, unfortunately, never practised 
before, to which it is due that so many of them have been irre¬ 
vocably lost. 

The word Ydtrd is derived from the root yu —to go. Ydtrd 
therefore means, in the first place, a going, a departing; e.g., ushd~ 
ydtrd, leaving home at the earliest dawn ; mahd-ydtrd, the great 
departure— Le., death; hence a pilgrimage, e.g., Gayd-ydfrd, 
Praydga-ydtrd, &c. 

• Secondly, Ydtrd means a march, procession—religious proces¬ 
sions in connection With the history of the popular god, Krishnaf 
which take place three times every year, in spring, rainy season 
and autumn. 

Thirdly, Ydtrd means a species of popular dramatical representa¬ 
tions, originally represented perhaps only in connection with the 
three religious processions named above, but gradually taking a 
more general meaning and a greater sphere of action, e.g., Svapna~ 
vildm-ydtrd. (The Dream Joys of Ya^oda, and Kadha about 
Krishna), Divyon-mdda-ydtrd. (The Divine Madness or Ecstacy of 
Hadha), Vicitravihha-ydtrd (The Wonderful Joys of Radha and 
Egdshna), Jidmavanardsa-ydird (The Exile of Rama), Sitdvanavdsa- 
ydtrd (The Exile of Sita), Sitdharana-ydU'd (The Stealing of Sita), 
Ddvanavadha-ydtrd (The Killing of Ravana), Kurukshetra-ydtrd ' 
(The War of Kurukshetra), ikc. All these, and many others that 
might be added, are the names of Yatras, or Popular Dramas, 
which were, and some of them still are* very popular in Bengal, 
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where they are acted not merely thrice every year in springs 
rainy season and autumn, during the three feasts and processiona 
in honour of Krishnat but all throughout the year—in all montha 
and seasons, in all festive occasions, religious or secular. The eight 
pieces named above belong respectively to the history of Krithna^ 
of Mama, and of the heroes of the Mahdbhdrata, who bravely fought 
and fell on the bloody field of Kurukshetra, 

I should not forbear to observe that this intimate relation 
between Tdird as a religiom procemon and Tdtrd as a popular 
dramatic representation naturally reminds one of the Greek Comedy 
which was derived from K-a'/Aov—procession. Of the above eight 
pieces only the first three have as yet seen the light, and 1 am 
happy to have been able to procure them. I shall now attempt 
to give some account of the story, the conduct and the style of these 
three pieces. 

The story or the argument of these three pieces is the same. 
They all relate to the infancy, the youth, and the riper years of 
Krishna. These Yairas have three distinct parts; the first be¬ 
longing to the legends and anecdotes about Krishna's infancy and 
boyhood in Vrindavana, the second about his love of Radha, or 
Radhiha, the daughter of the king, Bhanusena, and the third about 
his return from his long travels, during which Radha and her, 
friends had suffered intense agonies of pain from his absence, and 
his final reconciliation with his beloved, his parents and the 
comrades of his boyhood. With slight variations and occasional 
deviations introduced here and there, according to the various 
taste and the artistic conception of their authors, this might in 
general bo considered as the argument not only of the three piecea 
1 have named, but also of all similar pieces that have ever been 
composed or represented. The well known Sanskrit Idyll, called 
the Gita^Qovinda, by Jayadeva Gosvdmi, which, as has been weU 
observed, is nothing but a sort of Ydtrd in Sanskrit, is based only 
on a part of the story, inasmuch m it depicts- only the relations of 
Krishna and Radha without referring to the other two periods of 
his life. 

•The author of these threp pieces is ^ri Krishna-Kamala Gosvdmi^ 
who is still living at Dacca, in East Bengal, where, as the adjunct 
of his name implies, he is the spiritual or ecclesiastical guide of 
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several respectable communities. A deaem would be the nearest 
apjnroaob to the position he occupies in that town. He belongs to- 
the Vauhnava sect, and it is significant to observe that bj far the 
greater part of the Ydtrds have had their origin with the Vaish^ 
novae or the followers of Viehnu in the shape of any of his ten 
Avatarm or Incarnations, but above all as Krishna^ Mama and 
CaiianyOf or Gaura-HarL I say hy far the greater part; for 
ydtrds by the (^aivas or the followers of ^iva^ are also occasionally 
composed and represented, as for instance the Mahtfta-ydtrdj which 
relates to the Mdja^mya or the great Royal Sacrifice celebrated by 
the king, Bahsha^ to his ill-treatment of his son-in-law (^iva, the 
self-immolation of his daughter (the latter's wife), Sati^ at the 
disgrace of her husband, and finally the complete destruction of 
the sacrifice inaugurated with so much eeht and magnificence. As 
usual, however, the (^aivas abstain from such representations which 
would not suit the conceptions they have about their deity or the 
legends and anecdotes they relate about him. It is therefore 
not unreasonable to suppose that the (^'aivas have been incited to 
such dramatic compositions as they occasionally have by the Vaish- 
navae. Besides (V* Kruhnahamala Gosvdmt, Svapna-vildsa-ydtrd — 
the earliest as well as the most popular of these three pieces—had 
. Jtwo other authors equally of the Brahman caste and of the Vaish-- 
nava sect. This multiplicity of authorship has on analogy to 
the Mysteries and the Miracle-Plays of Christendom which 
had frequently several authors for one single piece, or to the 
pre-Shakespearian dramatic compositions of England. The other 
two pieces, the Bivyonmada and the VicUravilasa, are, however*, 
entirely the compositions of our reverend Gosvami. The Svap- 
navilana and the Bivyonmada were published respectively in the 
years 1872 and 1878, with the author’s permission, by his friends 
and admirers. It is only the Vicitravilasa which has had the good 
luck of being given to the world by the author himself, and this 
good luck it enjoyed hi the Samvatf 1930, that is to say, in the year 
1874 of the Christian era. The editor and the author honoured it 
further with a valuable BrefaeSi which I deem it necessary to 
translate in full on account of the valu^blo details it contains:— 

“ Our educated men of the present days are no doubt compos¬ 
ing and acting dramas whose subjects are taken either from the 
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JRdmdyana or the MahdAhdrataf or are entirely invented by them- 
Belves. But these dramatic representations give pleasure only to 
a few, inasmuch as they are too expensive for the masses and the 
ordinaiy people. And although the Tdtrdt or the Popular 
Dramas that are in vogue are cheap enough, yet they must be 
highly disagreeable to every human being possessed of any good 
taste. For the ignorant actors who represent them often digress 
from the main story, introduce indecent expressions quite out of 
place, make various ugly gestures and pantomimes, and put on 
dresses and costumes which are simply revolting, in order to flatter 
the abject tastes of their vulgar audience. With a view, therefore, 
to produce the innocent amusement of the public, I composed, 
about 14 years ago (1916 Samvat and 1860 after Christ), the two 
pieces, Sva^na-vildsa and the Divyonmdda based on the amours of 
Krishna at Yraja (Vrindavana), which were chiefly composed of 
songs. These two pieces were acted and subsequently printed in 
the form of books by the combined exertions of the celebrated 
zemindar of Murapara (in East Bengal), Babu Igana- Candra Van~ 
dyopddhydya and the respectable communities of Abdulapur and 
Ekrampur of Dacca. That these two pieces must have contributed 
to the i)leasure of the public, f must conclude from the fact that 
no less than 20,000 books were sold in a few days. Having here¬ 
after received much encouragement from the rich respectable 
society of Dacca, so well known for their appreciation of music and 
of song, I composed this drama, Vicitravildsa^ about three years 
ago (1871), depending for its materials chiefly on the two Vdishnava 
'^t'orks, Pada-Kalpatara and CamatMra-Candrika. It was brought 
to the stage by the educated Brahman community of Konda. I 
now give it to the world by the advice of some friends. If it be 
received by men fond of dramas and amateurs of music with the 
same favour as the Svapna-vildsa and the Diryonmdda 1 shall feel 
myself highly gratified. 

CV* Krishnakamala QosvdmV* 

% 

The above Preface gives us the following important informa¬ 
tion :—In the first place it tells us the interesting fact unknown 
to the European public, that the educated classes of Bengal write 
and act dramas based on the stories of the Rdmdyana and the 
Mahtihhdrata as did the Sanskrit dramatists of old, but which are 
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like their Sanskrit analc^nes too expensire, and perhaps also too 
learned for the common people; in the second place, that the 
ordinary Ydtrds^ or the popular, dramas which are so Tory fashion¬ 
able amongst the peasantry of Bengal, are, as usual, revolting to all 
good taste and sentiments, not, however, on account of the sub¬ 
jects they treat of (for the subjects are moie or less the same, being 
the life of Krinkna), but on account of the needless indelicacies and 
indecent gests and costumes introduced by those who have the 
responsibility to act them; and thirdly, that the three YdtrdSy 
composed by Kruhnakamala Qosvami to introduce a better 
taste and provide for a nobler enjoyment, consist chiefly of songs, 
and have been highly appreciated by the public. 

This third and the last |>eculiarity that the Ydtrds consist chiefly 
of songs forms a further point of analogy to the the 

epiatolae farsitae —of the Christian church which, according to some 
good authorities, also consisted chiefly of songs with their melodies 
and cadences. The Pastorals of 3'asso and Guarini, in which songs 
played a very prominent part, and which, besides, treated of 
shepherds and shepherdesses^ seem to bear much resemblance to the 
Yatrus. But above all, this preponderance of songs and the lyrical 
element reveals a deep trait of the Hindu soul, and might be re¬ 
garded as a national characteristic. The Hindu dramas are full of' 
songs. The tburth Canto of the Vilcramorvast in which the king, 
Fururava, wanders insane through the W9ods in search of the 
Apsard: Urvasif his long-lost beloved, is an operetta^ provided with 
melodies and songs. The sentiments of the king, Bushmantay in 
the Sakuntala, whenever they become somewhat deep, break out 
involuntarily as it were into songs, and so the third and the sixth 
Cantos of that immortal work are full of small lyrics which, in the 
European literature, find their analogues only in those of a Heine 
or of a Leopardi. The Gitagovinda of Japadeva, which I have 
mentioned before, is purely in songs, which led Lassen to justly 
dharacterise it as “ a lyrical drama.” Not to multiply instances 
which could be done indefinitely, this predilection of the Hindus^ 
for music and song gives to all their dramatical compositions a 
certain operaMhe physiognomy, and especially to the Ydfras, in 
which besides dialoguey an essential quality of dramas is often im¬ 
provised^ or, if written at all, written with little skill and still less 
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refinement. In the three Ydtrds under consideration i^e 
tiiough not BO bad and rude as it uBnally is in mch popular drama^ 
is yet evidently in a low state of development. 

Like the Sanskrit dramas these three T&irdi begin with what 
in Sanskrit are called the Fdrvaranga (Fore-Play, Induction) and 
the Praatdvana (Prologue), though both in a somewhat different 
form. The Piarvaranga in the Ydtrds also begins with a Ndndi, or 
as it is called in the Vicitrmildsa^ with a Mangalagiia, a prayer 
or benedictory formula addressed to the Divinity whom the author 
worships, in the present cases to Cmtawga or Qaura-ITari^ the 
latest Avatara or Incarnation of Vishnu^ who manifested himself 
in JYavadvipa, a town in West Bengal, between the years 1485- 
1533 of the Christian era, that is to say, almost at the same time 
when Kavira and Nanaha, in the north-west provinces of India, 
and Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, in the heart of Europe, were in¬ 
augurating a similar reformation. This Ndiidi^ or the Mangala^ 
gita, is then followed by the Prastdvand (Prologue) in which the 
Adhikari {Regmewr^ or Proprietor, occupying the place of the 
Sdtradhara in the Sanskrit dramas) not only indicates what is im¬ 
mediately to follow, but refers also to occurrences prior to the 
-actual argument of the piece itself. Thus the complimentary re¬ 
marks with which the Sanskrit dramatists as usual introduce 
themselves, or incense their audience in the Purvaranga^ are omitted 
dn these Ydtrdsj although I recollect to have occasionally seen 
pieces where they were not omitted. The PrMidvand (Prologue) 
in these pieces is also somewhat different. It is not in a dialogue 
as in the Sanskrit dramas, but always in a monologue pronounced 
•by the Adhikari Thus the Pra>stu.vand of a Sanskrit drama bears 
•analogy to the Prologues of some of the contemporary dramatists 
of Shakespeare in England, or to the well known Prologue of 
-Goethe’s Faustf while that of the Ydtrds rather to those of Euri¬ 
pides and Plautus. I may, perhfips, not inoonveniently add that 
Goethe wrote his Prologue to the “Faust” after having read the 
“ Sakuntala ” and having been incited to it by the perusal. 

The Ndndi or the Zfan^alagUa is sung by the whole company 
of actors, presided over, if possible, by the Gosvami himself, if not, 
by the Adhikari or the Kegisseur, who has bought the piece or 
’ taken the responsibility of its acting. 
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After the Prastdvand^ the real dramatic story opens, and is 
carried on, not as in the modem European or the antique 
Sanskrit dramas, divided into mU and scenes^ but as the 
mediseFal Christian Mysterm are {paasiOt sepiiUura and resurrection) 
or as in the ancient Greek dramas, into prologm, episode and exode. 
All Tdtrds belong to this class. There is, however, one single 
exception to this rule, and that is Vieitravildsa —the last of the 
three Tdtrds under consideration. The reverend author, evidently 
with the laudable intention of giving something more refined to 
his audience as he indicates in the Preface, has done his }}est to 
throw his work into the mould of a Sanskrit drama, and has thus 
introduced acts and scenes otherwise foreign to this genre of com¬ 
position. Thus the Vieitravildsa is divided into Jive acts, each of 
which again is divided into several semes, of which there is, how¬ 
ever, no trace whatever in any other Ydtrds. Thus the Vicitravihaa 
is particularly interesting as representing a transitional form of 
drama between the popular Tdtrds and the classical Sanskrit 
dramas. It is to the dramatic literature of India what “ Ferrez 
and Perrex ” was to the dramatic literature of England. 

N. K. ClIATTOPABYAYA. 

. [In the MS. of this article references were supplied to Lassen, 
H. H. Wilson, Klein, and many other writers which we have 
purposely omitted.—E d.] 

\To he contimiedf^ 


BENGAL BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly public meeting of the Bengal Branch of the 
National Indian Association took place on August Mrd, in 
the Theatre of the Hindu College, Calcutta; Dr. Kenneth * 
McLeod, Vice-President, in the Ohair. An address was 
given by Babu Surendra Nath Bannerjea. 

The Hon. Secretary read the Report of the annual meeting 
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liel(i on Marcli 10th,. which was adopted, and then read the 
Beport of the quarter March—June, which ran as follows :— 

‘'During the past quarter the branch of the Association has 
been steadily pursuing its work. As was anticipated, Mrs. Knight 
has been greatly missed, but your Committee are glad to report thait 
she has been cordially receited b/the Committee of the parent 
society in England, and has consented to continue her services on 
our behalf upon that Committee. Her past work and experience 
here will, it, is believed, make her a most useful member and 
increase the sympathy always felt between it and your own. 

“ As you are aware, Babu Bajunikanto Gupta is engaged on a 
life of Miss Carpenter as the present year’s issue of the Mary 
Carpenter’s series of annual volumes, suitable for zenana reading. 
A part of the manuscript is already in the hands of your reviser. 

“We are glad to be able to announce that the English Com¬ 
mittee are prepared to continue the grant of the Mary Carpenter 
Scholarships for next year. Notice of this has been sent to the 
Director of Public Instruction, who has probably before now 
given publicity to the fact in the various scliools likely to furnish 
competitors. Of the five scholarships for the present year, four 
were awarded in February before Mrs. Knight left. The return of 
the examination in Burdwan was not received till much later, and 
the notice of the award was sent to the Inspector of that Division 
on the 10th June. It appeared strange to your Committee that, 
notwithstanding the eagerness with which these scholarships are 
competed for, there seems little eagerness in the taking of them up 
after the awards are made. Thus of the five pupils to whom these 
.scholarships have been awarded, notice of their joining the schools 
in which they undertook to pursue their studies has been received 
from only two, though application has been made in the case of 
one of the others to allow a change of the school at which the 
scholarship shall be tenable—an application still under considera¬ 
tion. 

a 

"The difficulty of funds presses upon us in common with others. 
If our Committee have felt compelled, while leaving the annnul 
subscription of members at the old rate of rs. 10, to increase the 
subscription of those who take in the Journal as non-members 
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from rs. 3 to 4, finding that at the former figure the Association 
was a loser without any compensating gain. As the object and 
work of the. Association are such that the chief benefit is derived 
by the native, rather than the European element in the community^ 
it is felt that it has a claim on a larger share than it receives 
of native support. It may have little to ofier in return to the 
individual subscriber, but its educational and social work in the 
homes of his fellow-countrymen is one in which he may justly take 
more interest than his European fellow-citizen. 

Home education for Indian ladieit, the title by. which the 
Committee in England would prefer that work to be called, which 
we have hitherto called *' Secular Zenana Teaching,” has been 
carefully given by your teachers, whose time is fully occupied. 
Were this work entirely self-supporting, there would be an oppor¬ 
tunity for its almost indefinite enlargement. 

“ There have been frequent invitations of native ladies to £tiro~ 
pean>t houses, a means of indirect education on which your Com¬ 
mittee set a high value. These invitations are, of course, given by 
European ladies without the intervention of the Association’s 
official action, but, in some cases, the conveyance of tlie guests 
forms an item of the Association’s expenditure,— an item which, 
perhaps, might bo approj)riately met if a fund were specially 
provided by the relatives of the native ladies, or at least by native 
gentlemen interested in the moans of the social education of their 
race.” 

At the conclusion of the Kciport, the Chairman called upon. • 
Babu Surendra Nath Baiinerjea to deliver his addros.s. 

“After a few preliminary observations to the effect that all 
social reform in any nation must grow out of the heart of the 
nation itself^ Mr. Baiinerjea said he would point out one or two 
ways in which the National Indian Association might help forward 
the work of social progress. 

“He first spoke of the zenana system, saying that the very name 
was hateful. * But,’ he said, ‘ I have a deep veneration for the 
feeling on which that institution is based ’— that feeling, he con¬ 
tended, was the desire to secure the purity of the female character. 
His countrymen were mistaken in supposing that this object could 

. K 4 
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onlj be obtained the aednuon of the zenana. He had seen the 
homes of England, and even in Calcutta there were ihonsands of 
English homes in which it was shown that female purity^ was 
compatible with the highest degree of female liberty. Here, then, 
was the opportunity for Europeans—let them admit the natires 
to their homes, that they might see there that purity which should 
prove the non-necessity of zenana seclusion. 

“The next point upon which Mr. Bannerjea touched was child- 
marriage, another of the curses of Hindu society, but founded, he 
believed, 'on the same instinct—solicitude for the purity of the 
female character. That this desire should find expression in the 
custom, he held to be a slur upon them. Nevertheless there was 
a real feeling that grown-up maidenhood was incompatible with 
female honour. Again Mr. Bannerjea referred to the facts of 
English homes, and urged the plea for a closer social intercourse 
between the races. He knew there were diflSculties—he referred, 
among others, to the subject of caste, but this he spoke of as fast 
losing its power. He said : ‘ I have before me, I suppose, 800 
young men. Is there one is this large assembly that can say he 
believes in caste? No, you have thrown it aside!* This appeal 
was responded to by a most hearty clapping of hands. Reminding 
them that it was not so long ago that a Hindu, if he touched an 
Englishman by accident, would feci bound to go at once and free 
himself from the contamination by a thorough ablution, Mr. 
Bannerjea again repeated that what was needed was more inter¬ 
course. Knowledge is the mother of sympathy, and it would be 
a mutual advantage if mutual knowledge increased, since they, 
Hindus, had virtues which we might admire and imitate, as the 
English had virtues which they might admire and imitate. In 
tld& matter, it was said with some justice, that the European could 
do more than the native. 

“ Then followed a passage, in which it was laid down that 
social reform depended on the progress of women in the estimation 
of society. Eagerly repudiating the character of woman implied 
in the customs of child-marriage and zenana confinement, the 
lecturer appealed to the examjde of the Rajput women, who chose 
death than dishonour, and affirmed that the men of Rajputana 
were brave because their women were free and pure. The treat- 
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^nent of women, he saki, ia the crucial test of the character of any 
community. 

‘'Having made the suggestion that the Committee of the 
National Indian Association should endeavour to arrange for the 
>more frequent intercourse of the two races through European 
'homes, Mr. Banneijea made a most fervent closing appeal to 
•the students. He pointed out that they were young and unen¬ 
cumbered with all the traditions that made it difficult for 
'their fathers to act. He reminded them that the question of 
•widow marriage had been taken up in all the other provinces, but 
Bengal was still silent, and urged them to take their place in the 
work of soci^ reform.” 

A vote of thanks to th lecturer was moved and seconded 
by Pundit Shiva Nath Sastri, and Babu Dwarkanath Singlia, 
respectively. 

I)r. McLeod, in putting the vote of thanks, made some 
very appropriate remarks on the subject of the address, inci¬ 
dentally commending the advance of the students in the 
English method of applauding by the clapping of hands as 
they had done often during the delivery of the address. The 
heartiest clap of all was given in response to the proposition 
that the meeting record its thanks to the Chair. 


THE MYSORE RYOT. 


1 have read with much interest the different articles that are 
appearing from time to time in your valuable Journal on Agricul¬ 
tural and correlated subjects, of which the latest is by Qojendra- 
Narain, of Kuch Behaf, in No. 121, April 1881. To the already 
profuse fund of information furnished to your Journal from different 
quarters of India, I wish to add some information about the 
Province of Mysore, which, I hope, will not be uninteresting to 
your readers. 

The Mysore Native State is, for administrative purposes, 
divided into three divisions, two of these consisting of three 
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diatricts each, and the third of two districts. jESveiy district is 
under the control of a Deputy Commissioner [N.B.—^the designa¬ 
tion of Cmmisiioner still remains, although the Mysore Commimm 
is not in existence], subdivided into ten (more or less) Taluks, each 
, prwided over by a Bevenue Officer, styled Amtldarf analogous to- 
Tksildar in the Madras Presidency. Every Taluk is comprised of 
a number of villages dotted over it, and I shall confine my 
remarks in general to one of these villages. It contains a 
number of houses varying from about 2,000 to one; under “village” 

. 1 include also the head quarters of a Taluk. The one house village 
is a solitary hamlet not unfrequently seen perched on the side of a 
hillock, with patches of dry cultivation strewn firound. The 
houses are generally built of mud walls, with either a tiled or 
thatched roof j the walls leeped with cowdung, and in rare cases 
whitewashed. If he is a poor ryot, his house consists of an oblong 
space of ground enclosed by luud walls, the ends gabled and 
thatched. A few partition walls nock-high divide the length into 
a cook room, a store room, and a living room, usually in the 
centre. If the ryot is in rather affiuent circumstances—the Goivda 
(headman) of a village for instance—his house is composed of an 
open quadrangle surrounded by either a corridor interspersed with 
rooms, or entirely walled, with doors opening into the quadrangle, 
with scarcely any windows set in the external walls. The quad¬ 
rangular space serves for draining the I’oof-water and all other 
washing purposes, the cattle inhabit a portion of the unwalled 
corridor along with their masters. The open space is sometimes 
floored with rough drystone, and all refuse and sewage collected 
here is let off out of a drain into the front of the building. In rare- 
cases the drainage is allowed to pass olT into the back yard. 
The sewage accumulates in the street, and the street serves thus 
the purposes of a sewer-gutter. Houses of either description are 
sometimes built in a line, with another.row opposite, forming a 
street or lan^ and sometimes built in irregular groups, giving 
origin to a number of crooked, narrow and winding lanes, which 
in a rain is worked up to a mire and slush, and hinders free 
passage. The hamlets are thus a den of dirt. 

The whole village community follows exclusively agricultural 
pursuits, although not all the inhabitants are land-owners. Those 
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■who own land secure the services, when required, of those who 
do not for agricultural operations, for which they are renumerated ' 
■either in coin or kind, generally the latter. Whenever there is no 
field-work the villagers resort to roads, tanks, or irrigation chan¬ 
nels for work as labourers. They often, when such works are not 
near enough to the village, form themselves into groups and export 
themselves to where works are to be found. The village also is a 
miniature government in itself. It has a headman, in whom 
by general consent is centred the civil, magisterial and police 
functions, which he discharges in a very praiseworthy manner, 
unless interrupted by any external force. Seated on the raised 
stone platform beneath a spreading cool tree, against the trunk of 
which rests a stone serpent-god or some other god, or seated in a 
Chotcdi, and assisted by a jury or councillors composed of his own 
village brethren, justice is dispensed evenhauded without cost or 
hardship, without stamps, and without pleaders. The raised stone 
dais is generally built in a central spot of the village, and the tree 
that crowns it, is either the banyan fFicus Religiosa)^ peepul or 
margosa. The tree is considered sacred, and devotions are paid to 
it and the stone god seated against it, by offering milk, frnits, 
flowers, saffron, <kc., perambulating the tree with closed palms, and 
invoking the god’s help in secular matters. Associating the tree 
and the place itself with divinity or holiness has a great moral 
efiect upon the conduct of the people. Some of these remarks do 
not in toio apply to modern times, for morbid civilization has set its 
Toot into these villages and their inhabitants, and cncoils all their 
old ways in its tangled meshes. A villager, for instance, is now 
dragged to a Civil Court, a Magistrate’s Court or Police Office, «fec., 
and his primitive methods arc fast dying away. Notwithstanding 
that civilization would stigmatize these primitive people with 
ignorance and rudeness, yet in many of their acts, public or 
private, great common sexkse prevails, unassailcd by the complicated 
desigrfings of modern human wisdom. These people are not clever 
or enlightened enough to twist and contract facts into any shapes 
which a modern law or lawyer can very easily do, they are not 
versed in technicalities, and it is this ignorance, which would be % 
bliss if .they were left to themselves, that leads them into intricate 
modern paths, in which they are soon lost irredeemably. 
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17ex.t, tlie Tillage possesses its own artificers, the blacksmith, 
the house-builder, the carpenter, the barber, the potter, the dhohte, 
and sometimes the wearer also; and inrariably the spiritual 
functionary—the priest. One man in many cases combines in 
himself one or more of these functions, and discharges them to 
ererybody’s satis&ction. One more word may at this place be 
appropriately added concerning the religion of the ryot. A 
stranger, from first appearances, is apt to believe that because 
different forms of religion prevail-—one a Shivitej another a 
Ttahnuvife, a third Mari-iie, and so on,—there must be great 
differences among these people detrimental to combination or 
unity of action in secular or spiritual matters. He might designate 
one as an atheist, idolater, polytheist or pantheist, yet, on fully 
enquiring, it will be found that they have a certain faith common 
to all strongly enrooted in their minds, which is a belief in a super¬ 
human power which sways the destiny of the human race and 
everything else in the world. This abstract faith is personified in 
a tangible, perceptible form, an image, or a mere stone without any 
form, a lump of earth, or even a grass blade, which inspires high 
thoughts whenever veneration is paid. It is plain that such 
idolatry is a natural concomitant of the difficulty of abstract 
imaginings, and although this faith is not one deduced from 
philosophy or metaphysics, yet it is a pure, unsullied, unalloyed, 
and admirable faith. 

To return to my subject:—A quiet undisturbed harmony used 
to prevail in a village life until it was intruded upon by the modem 
systems. One palpable instance how the poor folk are often 
disturbed—not to speak of the revenue, judicial, and other 
pressures—is by a policeman, whose very appearance is a bugbear. 
While the blue hobly takes it easily to do his duty for which he is 
appointed and paid, he is over vigilant and expert whenever 
there is a plea to poke his nose among peaceful citizens. Although 
I am straying from my subject, 1 might be excused if T here velate 
one of the many events connected with these gentry, of almost 
every day occurrence, and really amusing. A few days back, quite 
recently I may remark, in a certain village very near the high 
road, burglars made their entrance into a couple of houses and 
looted the property. This was during a dark night. The villagers 
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were astir, nmning about distracted, aud uproarious in the streets, 
caUiug out for help of the police Tannah (Station) which is 
fortunately (?) for the good of the people stationed here. But the 
blue gentleman was sa^ in his sound slumber, the serenity of 
which, even if the heavens bad suddenly dropped down, could not 
be disturbed; so deeply abstracted in his sleepy bliss was the 
policeman (a Jamadar into the bargain) that ail the noise and 
shouts and uproar raging in the village faded into fairy songs in 
his dreams, and he thought it was only another act in his felicitous 
dream when one of the burglar gentlemen, emboldened at their 
hitherto unresisted actions, at last entered the Police Station, and 
laid his hands on the head-dress and other accoutrements under 
the head of the Jamadar^ which he was using as a pillow, intending 
to walk away with it. That at last aroused him, and exclaiming 
“ Allah ” (note, he was a Mohammedan) he bolted up on his bed, 
lazily rubbing his eyes over, when the village folk narrated to him 
all that took place, chiding him for his inertness. Even then he kept 
quiet until he was assured that the burglars had directed their 
steps to some otlier favored village, and he cheerfully related to the 
crowding villagers many of the daring exploits with which his 
name was connected, but at this time he was somehow stricken 
With terror f^^Kyaki ab maihee dargaya hhai'^J, Whereas when 
there is peace prevailing he would make use of himself aud show 
his use to the village folk by cooking up crimes, implicating 
innocent persons, and letting oil* real culprits for a price. 

To return from the diversion, everything is mmwol (custom) 
with the Mysore ryot, as is also the case with Indian ryots 
generally. His life aud habits have not much changed for years. 
It would be very difficult to induce him to swerve from this 
mamool, for instance, in any matter that directly interests him, 
viz., to plough in a different way from what he is accustomed to, 
to use a different implement than his wooden plough, to use a new 
manjire, to use it in a particular manner from what he is used to, 
dtc. It however sometimes surprises one to hear the ryoL 
defending his own methods, aud urging sensible reasons for his 
objections to follow new principles and new ways. A ryot having 
once been told of the advantages possessed by an English irba 
plough over his antediluvian instrument, expressed his wish to foe 
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one. * This having been accorded him, he delivered himself of the 
following opinione without a second thought. He'said what he 
saw was quite ill-suited to himself and his land, because (1) he was 
too’ poor to afford to buy it; (2) it is apt to break often by having 
to bear^ontinual bits with stones, boulders and rocks in bis fields; 
{3) it is not easy of repair When out of order; (4) his village 
blacksmith or carpenter is enable to mend it; (5) his weak oxen 
are not able to drag it, and (6) the worst, as he says and believes, 
his dead ancestors might become offended if he impudently permits 
unsanctioned innovations to usurp the places of their hallowed old 
customs, and might send down a curse upon himself, his family and 
possessions. The last objection is very absurd we say, but how is 
the ryot to be made to disbelieve it ? He goes on to argue in favor 
of his plough, that (1) it is very cheap, costing him four doodoos 
(an anna and a third); (2) made in no time; (3) repaired in no 
time; (4) by his village smith, and (o) it is his ancestors’ sacred 
plough that would bring him all j)ro8perity. 

The Mysore Province is an undulating country, and this main 
physical feature has given rise to small and big valleys, and in 
some of these pass the important rivers of the country, Cauvery, 
Hemavatce, and Lutchmenteerta, &c. The valleys are at intervals 
spanned across by bunds, creating reservoirs (tanks), impoundiUg 
the water brought in by the valley-stream. There are whole 
series of such works. As soon as an upper tank fills, the surplus 
waters discharge themselves over weirs and fill the next reservoir 
lower down, and this chain is carried on. The intervening 
irrigable Space between one reservoir bund and the next cantoni 
line of waterspread is cultivated, and wet crop produced. Valu¬ 
able gardens of cocoa-nut, and areca-nut palm, and plantains, and 
betel leaves thrive. The great rivers, especially the Cauveiy, 
Lutchmenteerta and Hemavatee, are dammed across by armeuts, 
and irrigation channels lead off from either or both ends. All the 
lands thus enclosed between the river and thp channels abovei are 
valuable lands, wet crop, rice and sugar-cane being grown thereon, 
and yielding a good revenue to the state. It is a pleasant and 
refreshing sight for a traveller after passing over a dry, arid and 
stony hill to suddenly sight a cool silvery river shimmering in the 
hollow, with bands of green and fresh wet crop on either arm. 
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These irrigation obennels, ;armctits and wet crops dead a particular 
feature to the country. After the advent of these ^ ohannelsr 
however, it is deplorable to have to record that the neighbouring 
localities have become more or less unhealthy, and the amount of 
produce grown on the same land is year by year decreasing. The 
former can be remedied by sanitary measures, and the latter by 
improved agricultural principles, as will be seen farther on. 

The. ryot has real cause to be afraid of the fact of his lands 
yielding less and less returns every year. This is chiefly attribut¬ 
able to one kind of cropping and spare manuring, or none. The 
soil consequently is exhausted of its feeding ingredients also by 
nnremitted cropping, and nothing done to recoup the lost energies. 
The ryot, however, understands this. He accumulates all the 
available manure of bis village and uses it. The manure generally 
consists of decayed and decaying straw, leaves, refuse of the village, 
cattle ordure, ashes, &c. This is daily collected in little hills and 
stored in pits all round the village, the village forming the nucleus 
of the circle of dirt. These stores are removed after the fields are 
ploughed up, deposited there in conical heajis, and spread. The 
other kind, of manure, which is used, especially to wet land, is 
dried leaves and stalks allowed to putrefy and mix with the soil; 
sometimes leguminous plants, such as ITesartt (green grain) are 
grown and their leaves with their stalks and roots are ploughed up 
with the soil. The manure, as previously stated, is not sufficient. 
The lands require much more. He who could afford it goes to 
towns and cities a few miles off from the village, purchases sewage, ^ 
and carries it to his fields, either packed in gunny bags laden on 
asses and oxen, or carts it. The very oxen that have to till the 
soil are called upon to do this duty as well. 

The seed is next sown, either broadcast or in furrows previously 
lined out, according to the kind of cereal. This refers to dry 
cultivation and dry crops mostly. If it is a rice crop, a bed is 
sown thick with seed, and when the plants shoot up to about a 
foot or so high they are rooted up, tied into small bundles, and 
transplanted into another field, where it will stand until harvested. 
The transplantation is sometimes dispensed with, and seed is 
•merely sown dry, well watero<I, and allowed to mature there. 
The dry field (dry crop) sown as stated above is at intervals, until 
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the crop is about a foot high, hoed longitudinaily and traneversely 
with an implement called Kmt$, This collects weeds, exposes the 
iMwken-up soil to air, sttn and moisture, and destroys met* 
nitmMOtiB plants, apportioning sufficient adjoining spacM for the 
sttrVivors to thrive well. There are two kinds of thk implement 
KunU in this country; one consists of a round main log of wood 
to which two broad chisel-shaped knives are fixed, converging at 
the outer extremity; to the upper side of the log is notched a pole 
making an angle of about 40'' with the plane of the chisels, the end 
of the pole, about 7 feet long, being fastened to a yoke bearing upon 
oxen’s shoulders. The other kind is similar, with the exception 
that instead of the chisels a number of cylindrical pieces of wood, 
about half-an-inch in diameter and about 9 inches long, the ex¬ 
tremities shaped into cones, are fixed at intervals of about their own 
diameters like the teeth of a comb. Weeds grow again after the 
plant is up and when Kmt% can no longer be used. The weed is 
then either hand picked or cut with an implement called Wuggarij 
like a sickle, but the bent part fiat and edging outwards. 

My friend, Mr. Gojendra Narain, of Kuch Behar, means to say 
that the ridges, as considered separate from the channels in a 
cultivated field, show that only half the field is really stirred, and 
the ridgy half is thus unutilized. I, however, give it as my 
opinion that these ridges are, on the other hand, very u'^eful to the 
crops in their neighbouring channels, there being enough latitude 
left for the crops to grow luxuriantly, instead of becoming stunted 
by compressed space, and enough matter left for them to draw 
nourishment from by means of their rootlets. If more friends and 
neighbours come to inhabit over these ridges, they must uc'cessarily 
drain all the resources contained in them (the ridges), of which those 
in the channels must therefore be necessarily deprived. The eventual 
result to the ryot is the same, /.<?., instead of growing one iu the chan¬ 
nels, he grows half in them and the other half on the ridges. Such 
a result would be satisfactory only that the ryot has to provide 
himself with improved implements ; but it is not the case. It is 
known, perhaps, that very poor results ensue if the cropping is 
thiok and dose, and one of the objects in using the KmU (bullock- 
hoe) described before is to destroy the over-numerous plants and 
to distance the spaces among the crops. This is termed in the 
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language of the ooimtiy (Chinarese) as ‘‘.Semdne,** meaning 
reduction to file and order.” 

The Jytysore lyot is dso aware of the benefits, of the rotation 
of crop^ but the reason whj' it is not often followed is <m 
consideration of the relative ultimate profits accruing to the ryot 
from thie or that grain. Whichever fetches more every year in 
the market is repeatedly grown, and that for which there is a 
minimum of climatic or other risk and for which agticultural 
facilities are more than for others. 

A. 0. 

fTo he continued.) 


GIELS’ SCHOOLS IN MADRAS. 

The Inspectress of Girls’ Schools at Madras, Mrs. Brander, 
presented her first Annual Report, last June. The schools re¬ 
ported on aro the Government and Salary-grant Schools in the 
Municipality of Madras, 69 in number (reckoning departments 
as schools), with 3,718 pupils. Of these schools 89, with 2,306 
pupils, are Mission Schools. There was also inspection of 27 
out of the 33 Results Schools. The following remarks are 
made in the Report on the Government Female Normal School. 
“ Two important changes have taken place in the staff of this 
school during the year—Miss Spence, the Suj^erintendent, com¬ 
pleted the term of her engagement at the end of January and 
resigned her appointment. Miss Rajagopaul, the First Assistant 
Mistress, returned in June from England, whither she had been 
sent by the Government to study systems of teaching. The 
results of her year’s study prove to be very satisfactory, and she 
has b^n appointed Acting Superintendent of the School. The 
institution is doing good work in many ways: nine pupils 
passed at the Higher Examination for Women, one at the 
Meddle School Examination and six in School Management, but 
it is not—owing to causes pointed out in niy report (a previous 
report on the Normal School)—sufficiently fulfilling the oiiginal 
object of its existence ; the supply of ‘Native Female Teachers. 
The orders of the Goveramont are now awaited concerning its 
re-organization and removal to a more suitable neighbourhood.” 
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Mrs. Brander reports that the Military Female Orphan Asylum 
holds a high place among the Oirls’ Schools of Madras. Miss 
iBose, the daughter of the Lady Superintendent, has now been 
appointed head-mistress, after studying methods of teaching in 
London. At the Presentation Convent Schools it is stated that 
an excellent feature in the Primary Department is the pro¬ 
vision for good infant and Kindergarten teaching.” The ap¬ 
pointment of a Deputy Inspectress has been sanctioned by the 
Government, and Miss Govindurajulu, who was First Assistant 
Mistress in the Free Church Mission Boarding School, has been 
appointed to the post. 

The Director of Public Instruction concludes his remarks 
on the Inspectress’ Report as follows: “ Viewing the results as 
a whole the Director considers that the success which has been 
thus far achieved very creditable to all concerned. Taking the 
Salary-grant schools, it is noteworthy that with one exception 
they are more or less in a state of efficiency; and when it is 
considered that this result has been produced almost entirely by 
the exertions of women born and educated in the country, there 
seems to be good ground for concluding, not only that the cause 
of female education is eminently hopeful, but that the sources 
from which teachers may be draun are practically unlimited. 
No doubt the customs of the country militate against the creation 
of a teaching agency in a direction in which it is very much 
required, but the remedy is to bo found in the gradual enlighten¬ 
ment of the classes concerned. This remark however does not 
apply to the European and Eurasian communit 3 % Here, the 
condition of things is full of promise, and is a vast improvement 
on that which was obtained only a few years ago. It is with 
peculiar pleasure that the Director has noted that the pursuit 
after a Teacher’s Certificate by European and Eurasian young 
women is eager and steady, but that many of them are devoting 
themselves to the teacher’s life and thus earning the means of 
an honourable independence.”—“The manner in which Mrs. 
Brander is performing her duties as Inspectress of Girls’ Schools 
justifies the expectations entertained when her appointment was 
made, and the appointment of a Deputy Inspectress will, the 
Director trusts, produce similar results during the current year.” 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

The Sindu Patriot gives the following paragraphs in regard 
to the encouragement of manufactures in India by the Govern¬ 
ment :— 

The Chamber of Commerce has made a forcible representa¬ 
tion to Government regarding the purchase of stores. We are 
glad to observe that the Government of India has already taken 
action indicative of its determination to encourage local manu¬ 
factures. In a resolution just passed by the Governor-General 
in Council, it is stated thal in all cases where Indian manufactures 
can be obtained in as good quality as imi^orted articles, and no 
dearer in price, they shall be substituted for them. Accordingly 
the following articles will bo iiurchased in India:—Parallel 
rulers, Japanese tin boxes for colours, red and white tapo, 
rulers, ink, glasses, pasteboards, paper cutters, envelope stands, 
blotting-paper, brass note-book clasps, bookbinder’s tools, 
and blanketing. The Governor-General in Council finds that 
the Indian paper mills are not at present of a nature to 
permit the manufacture of superior qualities of j)aper, but 11. E. 

. pxi)octs shortly to bo able to notify for general information the 
quantities of such paper which have usually been obtained from 
England, with the prices xmid, and will be prepared to enter 
into engagements for its 8ui>i)ly to Government for a term of 
years, with any private jiarties or companies, w'ho may give 
satisfactory guarantees of their ability to manufacture it in 
India at a cost not exceeding that hitherto 2 )aid. 

Certain firms in India have recently rci)reseutod that they 
are prejiared to supxdy country-made soap of good quality and 
at rates which will comiiare favourably with those of the im¬ 
ported articles. With a view of encouraging the new industry, 
instructions have been issued in the Military Department to local 
governments, to invite tenders at*onee for the supply, from local 
firms, of the quantity of soap required for the Ordnance and ■ 
Commissariat Departments in one yean. 

The Bengal Ladies’ Association held its annual meotiitg a 
few weeks ago. A large number of the lady members were- 
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present, including a few European ladies, and manj naUve and 
European gentlemen, who were invited as visitors. Mrs. A. M. 
Bose, the Prudent for the year, explained the oljects of the 
Assodatipn in a short and suitable speech, and stated the 
progress that had been made. Her address was in Bengali, 
but the substance of it was communicated by Mr. A. M. Bose in 
English, for the benefit of those who did not understand Bengali. 
Miss Kadambini Bose read a paper on the Association, and 
verses were recited by some of the members. The Association 
seems to be very useful as a centre for mutual counsel and 
discussion, as well as for organised charitable work. 

Mr. 0. Banga Oharlu, Dewan of Mysore, delivered lately an 
interesting and practical address on Education at a prize distribu* 
lion. 

The Beformatory School at Alipore a}>pears to be working 
«atisfactorily. There is already some evidence that the inmates 
are being permanently benefited. Several trades are taught, 
and the garden is a source of profit. The conduct of the boys 
had improved, and several who had been released were working 
well. The question of establishing a second Beformatory for 
Behar boys is under the consideration of Government. 


PEBSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Arriiah: —Mr. Govindrao Bhau Prabhakar, L.M. and S., 
from Bombay, elected by the Syndicate of the Bombay University 
for Sir Munguldas Nathoobhai’s Travelling Ecllowship. Mr. 
Damoder Gordhundas and Mr. Hassumbhay Yisram on a visit 
to Europe. Mr. J. N. Mitra, Assistant Surgeon, from Calcutta, 
for a medical degree. 

k 

Departures: —Mr. Framji Hormnsjee, ,wife and three sons, 
for Bombay. Mr. M. Lutfor Bahman, Barrister-at-Law, for 
Calcutta. 

IVe heg to acknmvledgc four Dqwrts of Meetings of ilic Bengal 
Social Science Absodutton. 
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ON EASTERN J’HOYERIJS, 

'nicijj IMl'Oll’I'ANCI': AK1> TIIK I'.Ewr MODE 01’ MAKINO A 
(.'OMDI.ETK (JOi.LKC'i'JON, < TASSI i’tEI) -WITH THE 
A'ATIVE INTElH'lfETA'I lOAS. 

A ftcfiiti' i\'i(d ((f t/ic llrrlin Orii'utal Cou'jn'K't hi Seji/nnlirr, ISS/, 

]>y THE Rev. J. LONG. 


The Oriental OoiigiT'.Ti mot at I’lOrliii Iasi. Sopleiabor and 
AV^as a doo.ided success, Loth in the nuiiibcrs lliat attended 
and in the iinportaiice uiul mode of treating of tlie subjects. 
Ocrniany lias little coniieidioii Avith India, politically or com¬ 
mercially, yet takes a (hep interest in tin; literature of the 
PList, as this gathering showed. There was an exhibition oI‘ 
Sanskrit MSS. at the Imperial Library; the (<ermaii Covern- 
nient paid for the Sanskrit and oilier Oriental 1\ISS. of Sir It. 
Ohanibers £10,000. «The (hown ITinc.*. sent an a]mlogy for 
not heiiig able to attend ; his father, the Emperor, gave a 

dinner to the members of (Jongress, a,I which -00 meiiihers 

• 

sat down. Speeches Avere made, and none were received with 
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; more favour tuaiijonc deliver(*d by Taiidit Sliiamaji Krishna- 
11 

■ .VAi^a, of Bombay, who spoke on the importance of Sanskrit 
'^li^ratiu'^* Men came from Sweden, Bussia, America, the- 
lO^jm^adyfi^ideeply interested in Eastern lore. 

THPrenowing paper was read at the Congress, on a subject 
which is even in Germany viewed witli more importance than 
formerly, viz, tlie feelings and opinions of Eastern people as 
expressed in their popular sayings. The paper and proposals 
on the importance of collecting and interpreting Oriental 
Proverbs met the warm concurrence of the nieeting, and were 
supjjorled by Professor 'Monier Williams, of Oxford; Pandit' 
Sliiamaji, ol‘ Oxford ; llie Bev. Dr. Prochnow, formerly of 
India; and JVofessor Martins, from China. 

Wliile the Erevtags, the Biirckhardts, the Boebucks of 
other days, have v.'orked nobly in tlie cause of Oriental 
Proverbiology, the attention of Orientalists to this subject 
in hiter days has rather slackcnied; this is unfortunate, as all 
traditionaiy knowledge is rapidly perishing. The school¬ 
master and the railroad are sweeping into the gulph of 
oblivion .an enormous amount of folk lore which has for 
ages floated on tlie gulph of time. Proverbs, like the Korth 
American Indians, are letiring to the fore.sis ; they have held 
their ground in tlie night of time, hut arc vanishing with the 
dawn of book knowledges Old dialects and traditions have 
be«u compared to an iceberg drifting into sontherii latitudes 
and gradually mclling beneath the sun of civilization. 1 
myself have witnessed the truth of the last remark in con¬ 
nection with ihe pandits of India, and its local chronicl(*r.S'of 
the pa.st as well as in its Proverbs; it is peculiarly applicable 
with reference to the hUe/’prdation of Proverlis which is not 
to be obtained liy the midnight lamp, but by direct contact 
with the people. 
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Freytag and Burcldiardt have given ns valuable works on 
Arabic Proverbs, as K'oebuck has on Persian and Urdu, 
Thorburn on Pushtu, Clarke on Telugu, and Percival on 
Tamul Proverbs; it is to be regretted, however, that the latter 
has left so many Proverbs without interpretation. Bdi'htlink, 
with great industry and researcli, has given us a collection 
of Sanskrit sayings; these, however, are not Pi*overbs, but 
there are Sanskrit proverbs intermingled v/ith l''ernacular 
ones in India. 1 myself published a collection of 6,000 
Bengali Proverbs. The vast empire of China, Central Asia, 
and the Caucasus remain comparatively unexplored. Of 
Japan and its interesting peof)le we have little. 

Orientalists ought to take u]> tlie investigation of Oriental 
Proverbs, as they throw light on the origin and aOinities of 
European l‘roverbs, and are of great service as links in 
ethnology, yet European works on Thoverbs generally ignore 
them, llowel, in his Welsli Proveihs, remarks that “ some 
of the Cambrian Proverbs receiv(id their first rise long ere 
Ihe Roman eagles planted their talons on England.” Ecd 
oriente hix is our motto. Burckhardt in his Arabic Pro¬ 
verbs collected in Egypt has given a splendid model for 
elucidating proverbs, as has JJe Liiicy in his work on French 
1’j‘overbs. 

Genuine antnpiarians are not mere Old ^Mortalities, Jiiaking 
rubbings on tomb stones • they act on JMax Muller’s principle, 
“Eveiy line, every word is welcome that bears the im])ress of 
the early days of maiikiiid.” Tennyson has beautifully de¬ 
scribed Proverbs— • 

, Jowfls five words Iciug 
Tlijit 01] the stretched iorellngers of all time, 

Sjiai'klc for c\'er, ^ 

With the class of men who arc calleil “ books in breeches,” 
with the penny liners and booksellers’ backs, who undertake 
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to MTite to order on any subject, there is a kind of Chester¬ 
field contempt for Proverbs, as being in themselves vulgar 
and having to do ^rith low people; these Grub Street men 
oppose Terence’s maxim: Nihil humanum a me alicnum piUo. 
The spirit of the age is against this opinion of mere book 
worms, as is shown by the assiduity with which the public 
read and appreciate anything that throws light on the con¬ 
dition of the masses. Sir W. Scott and Dickens led the way 
in this, and it is vain for Grub Street to cry out against what 
has received the sanction of the highest names, from Aristotle 
downwards. The great Stagyrite defined Proverbs as " Rem¬ 
nants saved out of the wreck and ruins of ancient philosophy 
while Solomon, Buddha Ghose and Christ have emidoyed 
them extensively as media of popular instruction in the form 
of sutra or aphorisms. 

Orientalists have very properly dwelt on the histories of 
kings and con/i^u'rors, their inscriptions and coins, on the 
lucubrations of Maulvis and Pandits, but the 19th century is 
bringing the pcopk with their customs, feelings and opinions 
to the front. We want to know something more about them, 
especially the mysteries of harem. While the scholar cannot 
penetrate the seclusion of Eastern domestic life he may find 
a key to open its portals in the I*roverbs, as women in the 
East are special!}’ fond of Proverbs, and they find them excel¬ 
lent weapons made to express their opinions and feelings, as 
well as to wield ni scolding. Have women made any proverbs 
themselves ? Men have made the Proverbs, and turned them 
against women. How that Chinese proverb expi‘esse§ the 
Oriental feeling regarding women— 

“A girl is worth ono-tenth of a boy’s worth; 

When there is no fish the river shrimps are valued.’’ 

I paid women in Bengal to collect Proverbs for me in the 
Zenana. 
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East,ern. Proverlos raise onr estimation of the population 
of the East, female as well as male, as they show much 
natural intelligence, common sense, and acuteness of observa¬ 
tion, and encourage the philanthropist as to the capacity of the 
masses for receiving preaching and teaching; they justify the 
observation of D’Jsraeli, “ Pj’overbs, those neglected fragments 
of wisdom, still offer many interesting objects for the studies 
of the philosopher and the histoiiun, and foi’ men of the 
world.” 

The females of India Hve fond of playing at Proverbs; but 
even in England, as recentl}’ as the days of Lord Bacon, what 
w'aa called crossing Proverbs, Proverb j)lay, battles of Proverbs, 
were favourite games at court. Queen Elizabeth was very 
fond of them ; they were played by one person producing a 
Proverb, which the opponent immediately brought another to 
contradict. DTsraeli, in his C/iriosifirs of literature, gives an 
example of the game— 

•overh. The world is a long journey. 

Opposite. Not so: tlie sun goos it every day. 

Proo&rb. It is a great way to the bottom of the sea. 

Opposite. Not so: it is but a stone’s cast. 

Proverb. The pride of the rich mahos the labour of the poor. 

Opposite. Not so: the labours of the poor make the pride of 
the rich. 

The best Proverbs are found among women. In collecting 
Proverbs in Bengal I employed women to go amongst their 
own sex for this pur[)ose, and 1 can fully confirm the truth 
of Dr. Phalloon’s j?tatement in his Hindustani Dictionary. 

tn the speech of the woiiien of India is mirrored the v'^ery 
image of the thoughts and feelings by which humanity ia • 
moved *by the burning words which are wrung from the 
sharper sufferings of the weaker vessel. The songs composed 
by the women are distinguished by a natural charm and yet 
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simple pathos, which make their way to the heart. The 
seclusion of the women in India has been the asylum of the 
ti’ue Vernacular, as pure and simple as it is unaffected by 
pedantry of word-makers. Many of the most caustic and 
terse epigrams of the language have their birth in these 
isolated women’s apartments, whose inmates are jealously 
barred from any communication wdth strange men.” 

Proverbs are often nuts difficult to crack, referring to 
local customs, &c.; thus the Afghans say, Wealth is a 
Hindu’s beard.” I never met an Englishman who at first 
sight saw the force of it, and yet it is simply explained by 
the practice of the Hindus; as they have nuiny relations they 
are obliged to shave often as a sign of mourning. The Proverb 
is equivalent to the Scripture saying, “ Riches fly away as an 
eagle to heaven.” Proverbs are designed to exercise the ingen¬ 
uity, like the Modern Greek Proverb, “ Eggs but not wings,” 
i.e. mere promises but no performance. So the Persian, “ The 
worst day for the cock is when his feet are washed,” i.e. before 
killing him. Bcn.gali, “ The ant gets wings to his own 
destruction,” i.c. the crows then devour him as he rises out of 
the ground. 

The field is wide. Russia, from her political position in 
‘Asia, has great facilities for acquiring tlie treasures of prover¬ 
bial and folk lore in Central and Eastern Asia ; the great work 
of Dahl on Russian Proverbs, and the scientifically arranged 
volumes of Snegireff on the same subject, are first fruits which 
foretel an abundant harvest. When the Proverbs of the 
Caucasus, of the Cossacks and of the tribes in those countries, 
which were the first seats of the Aryan race, shall be explored, 
much light may be throwm on the past. 

The great desiderata.in India respecting the Proveiibs are— 

• 1. The Hill Tribes, like the Gypsies of Europe, have their 
origin and migrations hid in the night of time. Their Proverbs, 
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like coins, may throw a ray of light on the darkness of their 
past condition. We have only two works on their Proverbs— 
thi Badaga Proverbs and Lewin’s Proverbs of the Hill Tribes 
of Chittagan. 

2. Sanscrit: The pandits, like some of our book worms in 

Europe, had too great contempt for the common people to take 

« 

any trouble with their Proverbs—they were in fact deadly 
•enemies of the Vernacular dialects. Still many Sanskrit 
Proverbs may be found in the dramatic works, talcs, &c., or 
incorporated into the Vernacular languages. 

3. Hindi, though spoken by a hundred millions, has no 
work on its Proverbs. 

4. Urdu, the language of some eighty millions, needs a 
volume on its Proverbs, classified with the popular interpre¬ 
tation. The death of Dr. Fallon, the author of an Urdu 
Dictionary, illustrated by Urdu Proverbs, is an irreparable 
loss in this respect. 

5. Mahratta: A few are given in Candy’s Dictionaiy. 

• • C. Bengali, a language spoken l)y fifty millions, requires an 
English translation of its Proverbs, classified with the popular 
interpretations. 

7. The Panjabi. 

8 . The Malayalim. 

9. Jain: The Jain Proverbs may throw light on the social 
condition and migrations of those Buddhist Dissenters. 

I sum up in the following words the main points of my 
paper:— 

Oriental Proverbs, the people’s coins, are of gi’eat value 
in the light they throw on the social condition and feelings 
of Eastern races, especially of the women, in the clues they 
give to local history and customs, and in their philological 
value in preserving the archaisms of language. Proverbs, 
however, in common with all folk lore, are rapidly decaying 
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in the present age, and measures are urgently required to rescue 
from oblivion what stiU remains. Measures ought ther^re 
to he taken, through the agency of Oriental Societies, thr*gh 
the Press and Education Departments in the East, for procuring 
a collection, classification and interpretation of the Proverbs 
of the various Asiatic races. 


MINDIJ WIDOWS. 

By One op Them. 

(WrUti^it Inf a f/ouwj ivhloic, ttnd fmnalated by n/i Eagli^h Irtdy.) 


There are four castes among Hindus, and of them all I think 
the third caste, the Kaites, to which J belong, make their widow.s 
suffer most. All are treated badly enough, hut our customs are 
much worse ihau those of some others. In the Funjaub they are 
not always strict in enforcing their customs with vridows, but, 
though we live in the Punjaub, our family comes from the North- 
West, and as we are rich and well-to-do our customs are kept up 
scrupulously. 

When a husband dies his wife suffers as much as if the death 
angel had come for her too. She must not be approached by any 

of her relatives, but several women, from three to six, wives of 

« 

barbers (a class who are ajjpointed for this ofiice), are in waiting ; 
and as soon as the husband's last breath is drawn, they rush at 
the new-made widow and tear off her ornaments. Ear and nose 
rings are dragged off, often tearing the flesh; ornaments plaited 
into the hair are torn away, and if the arms are covered with gold 
and silver bracelets they do not take the time to -draw tliSm off 
one by one, but bolding her arm on the ground they hammer wifk 
a stone until the metal, often solid and heavy, breaks in two it 
matters not to them how many wounds are inflicted, neither if the 
widow is but a child of six or seven who does not know what a 
bnsbaud means, they have no pity. 
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At that time two sorrows come to everj widow, one from God 
and another from her own jjeople, who should cherish arid protect 
# but who desert and execrate her. 

If the husband dies away from home, then on the arriiral of 
the fatal news all this is done. 

At the funeral all the relatives, men and women, have to 
accompany the corpse to the burning ghat. If they are rich and 
have carriages they must not use them, but all go on foot. The 
men follow the corpse, the women (all the ladies well wrapped up) 
come after, and last the widow led along by the barbers' wives. 
They take care that at lea«.t 200 feet intervene between her and 
any other woman, for it is supposed that if her shadow fall on any 
(her tormentors excepted) she also would become a widow, there¬ 
fore no relative, however much sympathy she may feel in secret, 
dare look on her face. One of the rough cruel women goes in 
front and calls aloud to any passer by to get out of the way of 
the ^accursed thing, as if the poor widow wrere a wild beast, and 
others drag her along. 

Arrived at the river, tank or well where the body is to be- 
burned, they push her into the water, and as she falls she must lie 
.with her clothes on till the body has been burned and all tbe 
company have bathed, washed their clothes and dried them. 
When they are all ready to start for home, but not before, they 
drag her out, and in her wet things she must trudge home. It 
matters not what the weather is, in the burning sun, or with an 
icy wind blowing from the Himalayas, they care not if she dies.* 
Oh ! I would rather choose the Sati ! ! ! 

Many are happy enough to die in consequence of these sorrows,, 
for however ill they may become no care is taken of them and no 
medicine given. 

I once went to a funeral where the place of burning was three- 
kos (about six miles) from the city. It was the hottest month in 
the year, and though we started at sunrise we did not reach the 
house again till three p.m. I shall never forget how much we , 
women suffered from the hot blasting^wind that blew on us like- 
fire, and the blazing sun. Wo were almost worn out with heat 
and thirst, though we had stopped often to rest and drink. The 
popr widow dared not ask for .a drink or she would have lost her 
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character, the women with her might have given her water if they 
lihed, but they would not. At last she fell, but they pulled her 
up again and dragged her on, told her not to give in, the waaipt 
the only widow, and taunted her when she wept with wanti^ a 
hnaband.* When she had no strength left even to crawl they 
•dragged her along as if she were a bundle of clothes. On arrival 
■at the house she was flung on to the floor in a little room j still, 
though they knew she was almost dead with thirst, they did not 
give her a drop of water, and she dared not ask for any. 

She was a relative of mine, but none of us dared go near her, 
for it would have brought down maledictions on the head of any 
who tried it. 

At last one young woman, after watching a long while, saw 
her opportunity and slipped in with a vessel of water. The 
widow ran at her like a wild cieatiirc. 1 cannot describe how she 
behaved. She drank and drank till life and sense came back to 
her. Then she fell down at the feet of her who had bi ought the 
water, and said ; “ Oh sister ! I will never forget what you have 
done for me! You are my god, my second creator! but go away 
quickly, I pray, that none may ever find out what you have done 
or we shall both sufler. 1 will never tell of you.” 

For fifteen days after a funeral the relations must eat and 
drink only once a day, but the widow must keep up this for a 
year with frequent fasts. When she returns from the funeral she 
must sit or lie in a comer on the ground in the same clothes she 
had on when her husband died, whether still wet or by this time 
dry. Now and then one of the barbers’ wives comes and looks 
after her, but if she is poor and not able to pay for their hind 
attentions any longer, she must sit alone. Oh, cruel place 1 Each 
widow knows you well and remembers you with bitterness !! 
Separated from her husband, though she lives she is not alive ! 

Not only is she deprived of comforts, .but her friends add to 
her misery. Though she is in her corner alone and must'not 
speak to anyone, they are near and talk at her in this way. Her 

* Theii* logic seems to be this, a widow is guilt) of her husbaud's death 
as imndi as if she ha<l killed him. If she shows sorrow it is only because 
she wants to be married instead of single. Every taunt and indignity they 
can invent is heaped upon her.— Tramlaior. 
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mother says, “ Unhappy creature! 1 ciln’t bear the thought of 
anyone so vile. I wish she had never been born..” Her mothet- 
in-kw says, “ The horrid viper! She has bitten my son and ■ 
kilMR him, and now he is dead and ehe useless creature is left 
behind.” 

Every indignity that tongue can speak is heaped upon her,. 
lest the standers by or perchance the gods should think they had 
any sympathy for her. Oh God ! I pray Thee, let no woman be 
born in this land 1! 

The sister-in-law says, ** I will not look at or speak to such a 
thing.” They comfort the dead man’s mother and say, “It is your 
daughter-in-law, vile thing, who has destroyed your house ; curso 
her ! For her sake you have to mourn for the rest of your life.’^ 
To the widow they say, “ What good are you, why are you still' 
living in this world ? ” If she cries and shows her grief they all 
say, “ How immodest, how abandoned! See, she is crying for a 
husband ! ” They have no pity ; only those who have been 
through this know what it is. You must feel this grief to prove 
it. Whose feet have the chilblains feels the pain. For thirteen, 
days the widow must sit and bear this. 

On the eleventh day comes a Brahmin, and like a policeman 
who comes to a culprit, orders money and oil and other things to 
be given him. However poor the widow may be, money or the 
promise of it must be given ; from the very poorest at least 
rs. 13. Other Brahmins make other demands, and if the family 
is rich the demands are very high. A poor widow often has to 
labour at grinding corn or some other hard work to earn the 
money to pay. Ob, Lord, why hast Thou created us to make us 
suffer thus ? From birth to death sorrow is our portion. While 
our husbands live we are their slaves, when they die we are still 
worse off. But they have all they want here and promises for the 
next life. 

thirteenth day is a had day, though then the widow is 
allowed to take off the clothes she has worn ever since her husband 
died and may bathe. The relatives all gather and lay before the 
widow rupees, which are supposed to bef a provision for her for- 
life, but they do not spare their reproaches. ' If the rupees given 
amount to any large sum it is taken charge of by some male- 
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r^Uve, who doles it out. Now again the Brahmins oome for 
more money. The widow’s head is shaved, and there is another 
Brahminical tax. Then the l)ari>ers’ wives have to be pai^. 

Six weeks after the husband dies the widow must once a.f0hot 
put on the hateful clothes she wore for these thirteen days (abhorred 
garments, if a widow by chance catches sight of them she shudders 
as if a fresh widowhood were hers), and then if possible she must 
go on a pilgrimage to the Ganges, then after bathing there the 
olothes^may be thrown into the liver. 

After a year has passed away a widow who is living with her 
father and mother may wear oiuanients again But why is thisi 
If you ask the parents they B.iy, “ Poor girl, she has not seen much 
of life, if she cannot wear jew* K now while we live, she can never 
wear them, and how can she live a long life without them ^ We 
can’t boar to see her naked. How could we wear jewels and she 
sit before us luie ? '* But I say if they cannot bear to see her 
pass her life without jowch, how can they bear to see her pass her 
life without a husband, or any of the pleasuios of life ? A veil of 
ignorance has fallen upon them, so that they cannot see things in 
their light light. If they cannot bear to see licr soirow, they 
should let her marry again. W hat medicine foi a wounded sinrit 
will she find in jewels I^et them first take some care for her 
heart. As our homes aie nianagcd how can they expect that a 
widow will remain pure? felie has never been taught any more 
than her brothers and cousins to ivstiain her passions. Let those 
who can marry wear jewels, but not those who have no hope of 
* marrying, and let not little ch hhen take the name and place of 
widows. Jewels die a great lnlj> to widows on the downward 
road. I wiite of what 1 know and have seen. All men and 
women love to adorn themseUc^, but especially women love to do 
so, that they may be seen and look fine. If widows wear jewels 
they will bo sought after. I dt» not say that all widows who wear 
jewels are bad, but I do say that they have taken the first step on 
the bad rt'dd. Alas, that it is the parents who open the way for 
beloved daughters to go wrong! Then when consequences follow 
they are ready to kill them. 

' The widows who buve no parents are still more to be pitied; 
they have to serve as servants to their brothers’ or sons' wives. 
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Everyone knows that if there are widows in a house servants y,eed 
not be hired. A sister-iu-law rules over a widow, and they quarrel 
day and night; if a widow remains in her husband’s house it is 
th^ame ; she is hated by mother and sisters-iu-law, and beaten 
from place to place. If lor the sake of peace she would like to 
live alone, she loses her character. If she has children she works 
for them while they are young ; when the sons marry she is their 
wives’ servant. If a widow is childless and rich (by the money 
given her after her husband’s death) her relatives choose some boy 
to be her heir, and to bt.* provided for by her. She may bring him 
tip with care, but when he gets big he takes her property and only 
gives her food and clothes while she waits on his wife. A widow 
has no power over property supiiosed to he her own. J t is happier 
for a widow to bo poor and earn her living by grinding corn. 

Amongst us, women can inherit no cowrie of their father’s 

wealth, it all goes to the boys. Neither do they inherit what 

their husband leave.s, they only have what may be given them, 

and if it is much perhaji-s they will bu silly and waste it, they are 

not taught to keep it projifrly. If a wife dies she is burnt in her 

clothes as she lived, but a widow’s corpse i.s wrapped in white 

cloth. It is supposed that if she came to her husband in the next 

life without the show of mourning ho would not receive her. 

* • . . , 

Why do the widows of India sailer so ? Not for religion or 

piety. It is not w^ritten in our ancient books, in any of the 
Shastres or the Mahahuiat. None of tlierri has a sign of this 
suirering. WJiat rundit lias brought it on us? Alas! that all 
hope is taken from us ! We liave not sinned, then why are thorns 
instead of flowers given u.s ? 

Thousands of us die, l>iit more live. J saw a woman die, one 
of my own cousins. She had been ill before her husband’s death, 
when he died she was too weak and ill to be dragged to the river. 
She was in a burning fever, her mother-in-law called a water 
carrier and had four large skins of u ater* poured over her as she 
lay dh. the ground where slie had been thrown from her bed wheu 
her husband died. The chill of death came upon her, and in eight 
hours she breathed her last. Everyone praised her and said she 
died for love of her husband. 

I 

* Hindus of son ' pai’ts use water skius. 
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1 knew another woman who did not love her husband, for all' 
their friends knew they quarrelled so much that they could not 
live together. The husband died, and when the news was brought 
the widow threw herself from the roof and died. She could not 
bear the thought of the degradation that must follow. She was^ 
praised by all. A book full of such instances might be written. , 

The only difference for us since Sati was abolished is, that we 
then died quickly if cruelly, but now we die all our lives in 
lingeriag pain. 

We are aghast at the great number of widows. How is it 
that there are so many ? The answer is this, that if an article ia 
constantly supplied and never used up it must accumulate. So it 
is with widows j nearly every man who dies leaves one, often more 
so, though thousands die more live on. 

The English have abolished Sati; but, alas! neither the 
English or the angels know what goes on in uur homes, and 
Hindus not only don’t care but think it good !! 

What! do not the Hindus fear what such oppression may 
bring 1 

If the widow’s shadow is to be dreaded, why do they darken 
and overshadow the whole land with it ? 

I am told that in England they comfort the widows’ hearts 
hut there is no comfort for us, 

1881. 


THE Sl>ORTS AND AIMUSEMENTS OF THE NATIVES 

OF INDIA. 


It would be misleading to suppose from the title given 
above, that it is intended here to give anything approaching 
a full and exhaustive account of the sports and amusements,, 
which enliven the leisure hours of the inhabitants of so large 
and densely populatedc a country as India—such an attempt 
within a short sketch would be simply impracticable. The 
difficulty in attempting to portray the manners and customs- 
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of a people, wlio inhabit a country of such dimensions as 
England’s largest dependency, is increased by the fact tliat no 
general descriptions could possibly be given of any of their 
social institutions, so as to apply accurately to every part of 
India. There is a diversity of character and habits in the 
population proportionate to the vast extent of the peninsula. 
Those who inhabit the northern provinces differ in phj'sical 
appearance, in language, and in general character from those 
who inhabit the southern provinces ; and, in like inannei’, the 
people along the eastern coast of India are separated by as 
wide a gulf from those In ing on tlie west. Hut, notwith¬ 
standing tills drawback, any attempt to remove the veil from 
the inner life of a Hindoo or a Mussalinan cannot fail to be 
interesting. Europeans in India are usually accustomed to 
see the natives in ihcir hours of business, and infer from the 
air of conventionality which they assume on those occasions 
that tliey are a cold-lK^arted, dull, and phlegmatic people. 
That this is an t rroneous conclusion would soon be proved 
by observing them in their seasons of recreation and leisure, 
when divested of reserve they show themselves in their 
genuine colours; and any one permitted to mingle in their 
diversions, their festivals and sports, or to join in their even¬ 
ing talk, or tlieir nocturnal merry-makings, would find them 
a lively, vivacious and merry people. A sketch of tlie 
maimer in whicli their leisure hours are spent would also be 
interesting in another way,- as indicating tlieir national cha¬ 
racter and the progress made by them in retinernent and 
civilisation. Hei'ore pfoceeding further, it may here be men¬ 
tioned that tlie description given below applies more particu¬ 
larly to tlie sficial institutions of the natives of North India. 

FAIRS AND FESTIVALS. 

By far the most imjiortant part, in affording amusement 

L 2 • 
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to persons of all classes in India, is played by the fairs andi^ 
festivals, which form one of the striking features in the 
national institutions of both Hindoos and ^lahomedans. It 
is scarcely possible, within the circumscribed limits of this 
sketch, even so much as to allude to the various festive- 
occasions which with regular recurrence interpose to divert 
the attention of even the most business-like, hard-headed ami: 
calculating of men. A peculiar characteristic of a Hindoo, 
which lias often been noticed, is tlie strictness with which- 
he observes the ordinances of his religion; and most of the 
festivals being in one way or another connected with his 
religion, he feels bound scrupulously to commemorate each 
holiday and feast day as it arrives. And in this respect 
little difference will be found to exist between a Hindoo and 
a Mahomedan, a rich man and a poor; all seem to enter into 
the enjoyment of the moment with the utmost energy they 
can command, and often tax their purse to an extent, entirely 
out of proportion to their means. The innumerable festivals,, 
whether of the Hindoos or of the Mahomedans, have on 
various occasions been treated by Europeans, but a slight 
sketch of one which has never yet, so far as I am aware, 
been described by any writer, may perhaps prove of some' 
interest; it w’ill besides help to impart some idea of the sort 
of amusement usually afforded on these occasions. 

THE BUmiWA MUN(}AL FESTIVAL. 

Among the many festivals celebrated in Benares, the 
ancient and sacred city of the Hindoos^ the Burhwa Mungal' 
is the most popular. It signifies literally the Wednesday 
festival, though it is now held on the Tuesday following the. 
Holi Feast. The whole community, Hindoo and Mahomedan, 
from the highest to the lowest, takes part in it, and for a 
couple of nights is thoroughly absorbed in the pleasure 
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derived from it. The city of Benares extends for about three 
miles along the banks of the stately Ganges, which 4$ here 
three-quarters of a mile wide. A stranger passing by would 
fairly be lost in astonishment, if not admiration at the 
romantic spectacle presented on the occasion of the celebra¬ 
tion of this festival. Along the banks extend for nearly two 
miles the noble ghauts or flights of broad steps, rising to a 
great height, and constructed elaborately and solidly of fine 
freestone, and above them, in the dim darkness, may be per¬ 
ceived the outline of the stal ely houses, seven and eight-storied 
high, interspersed here and there by gorgeous temples with 
glittering pinnacles, whilst the tall minarets of the imposing 
mosque of Aurungzebe tower over them all, the memorial of 
the ruthless bigotry and fanaticism of the Mahomedan con¬ 
querors, who built the mosque over the levelled remains of 
what was once a splendid anil sacred shrine of the Hindoos. 
Turning for a moment towards the river, an enchanting view 
presents itself, for along the whole expanse of the vista 
opened to view may be seen a procession of thousands of 
boats of every deseription, whose countless lights seemed 
from the distance like fairy groups of glittering stars floating 
by. Join in the procession, and if not in a very critical 
mood you might derive some pleasure; at all events the 
novelty of the scene cannot fail to be attractive. Here goes 
a little ferry boat with a freight of human beings which 
would strike awe in the mind of an Indian Plirasoll, a little 
lamp with an uncertain glimmer disclosing the happy faces 
of the inmates, regardless of any danger, and indifferent as to 
the labour and toil that the morrow will bring forth. And 
there not far oif is the modest Inidgerow^ gliding gracefully 
along, with glittering Chinese lantern^ hanging from poles 
fixed on its sides. And from inside the little saloon you heat 
the happy inmates giving vent to their feelings in songs 
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which, though you understand not, you yet feel are composed 
of joyful strains. As you go nearer you find you hav('- caused 
a little flutter inside, for woman’s cuiiosity is roused, and you 
see bright eyes engerly looking at you from the half-open 
Venetians, their owners shyly, highly amused at the strange 
object presented before their eyes, averting their faces 
if your glance happens to meet theirs; for though the 
English have been settled in India for over a century, yet so 
far at any rate as the ladies of the Zenana are concoi iied they 
are as much objects of curiosity as they ever wore. But 
suddenly you find your attention arrested in nnotln'r direc¬ 
tion, for here comes proudly floating ahuig a gorgeously 
painted pinnace, with its liveried oarsmen, and it.-* deck one 
hlaze of light. Chandeliers of all colours are su!'’]XMided from 
the roof, and garlands of flowers hang round on all sides, 
varied here and there by gaudily painted jtictures. Sounds 
of revelry proceed therefrom, and yon see standing on it a 
group of gorgeously dressed dancing girls, singing to the 
accompaniment of their own ['eeuliar music, s<jijgs which 
would cause many a fair checlv' in Englaml to hlush, but 
which to the fervid imagination of an Oj-i(mtal (;lin;c contain 
nothing that is offensive'. And now the firing of a rocket 
announces that the Rajah of Benares witli his di-linguished 
guests has started from the city iu his state barge, SooraJ- 
imolihe (Suii-face), I'or his ]jala<'’e in Ramiiaggar about four 
miles distant. Immediately hundreds of little boats, bud- 
gerows and pinnaces form in a line, and ns the I^Inharajah’s 
state barge passes by they also move forward, following it up 
till it reaches the palace, or some for a slioi t distuiKje Duly. 
A really picturesf[ue sight is thus aflbrdecl, when you see ten 
thousand lights simultaneously moving forward, to do homage 
ds it were at the sliriiie of the (Jod Agni, who according to 
Hindoo mythology presides over the sacred fire. I'he proces- 
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sion having arrived opposite the ghauts of the Maharajah's 
palace returned homewards, and^ till the eeiriy hours of the 
morning the mirth and festivity were kept up. And in fact 
there was no inducement to break up the gay assembly, 
sooner. Every want could be gratified, and everything desired 
could be ■ had without any trouble, for boats fantastically 
decorated were almost sinking beneath the weight of articles 
of various kinds: sweetmeats and fruits of every quality and 
description, toys of evei’\ shape and colour. English goods 
and those of native manufacture vied with each other to 
attract the attention of the genial holiday maker. 

M USIC. 

Amongst the indoor amusements of both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans music and dancing (iiautches) occupy a promi¬ 
nent place. Ill ancient times, according to Sir William Jones, 
music was diligently cultivated in India, and had attained 
very high excellence; but in the vicissitudes which the 
cdimtry has passed through, being tossed about from the 
hands of one conqueror to another, the tine arts were entirely 
neglected. Yet at various times in Indian history musicians 
of great merit are mentioned as having been patronised by 
enlightened sovereign.s, but it must be admitted in tlie.se days 
amateur performers of aii}’^ talent are rare. One brilliant 
exception may be mentioned in tlie Itajah Souriiidro Mohtn 
Tagore, whose musical attainments have been such as even to 
obtain recognition in Europe, w'here he has been elected an 
Honorary Member of* various Musical Academies. As a 
general rule, how’ever, iiistrumental music is chiefly cultivated 
by professionals, and while it is common for men to perform, 
on instruments, and tho.se in a great variety, 'women do so 
comparatively to a small extent, and only use a few and for 
the most part simple iiislrumeuts. Singing however is prac- 
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tised by both, but chiefly by the gentler sex. Women at 
work in the fields or going to their houses when the work » 
done sing plaintive strains of a pleasing character, as do also 
those grinding corn at home, or many while out holiday¬ 
making. Their songs are short, but the same words are sung 
over and over again with var 3 dng notes. The gi'eat and 
engrossing subject of these songs is love, and the fact that a 
vast majority are of a pathetic nature may perhaps be taken 
as indicating, and no doubt having its origin in, the sad and 
dreary life of many a Hindoo girl, married while but a child, 
and widowed ere she was a woman. Xo wonder so many of 
their songs should breathe of despair and desolation, with 
which their unfortunate condition makes thorn but too well 
acquainted. Happy will that day be for India’s daughters 
when child-marriages and the prejudices against widow-mar¬ 
riage are entirely rooted out. 

Amongst the Hindoos the iDrofessional musicians, form a 
distinct tribe or caste called Kathaks, and with those the gift 
or inspiration of music is supposed to be hereditary. Their 
own women live in the retirement of the Zenana, and are 
highly respectable, but women of other castes are trained and 
instructed by them to sing, and these accompany them to all 
musical festivals. Such women are always and everywhere of 
loose character, yet they are sent for by all classes of the 
coAmunity on the occasion of a great family festivity. 

The natives of India have a variety of musical instru¬ 
ments. It is not often that a European is found to appreciate 
native music, and most have, indeed, clraracterised it as harsh 
and discordant; but might not this be ascribed to a great 
extent to the fact that Indian music is entirely dissimilar to 
the English, and hence Europeans are unable to appreciate 
if ? If its effect on the listeners be any test of its excellence, 
I may say I have on several occasions seen the most delicate 
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feelings aroused in the minds of the audience, who at all 
events seemed thoroughly to appreciate and enjoy it. Of the 
various musical instruments the sitarh is a favorite with 
amateurs. It is made from a hollow gourd and is very 
beautifully put together. Usually it has three wire strings, 
whence its name, but sometimes it has six, or even nine, and 
is played with the first finger of the right hand alone, on 
which is placed a little steel wire frame, called a misrah, with 
which the strings are struck ; the left hand stops the notes in 
the frets, but only those of the first string, while the other 
notes in the manner in which they are tuned produce a sort 
of pedal sound. The saringi is in appearance somewhat like 
& violin, and is played with a bow; the tahlah is a small 
drum, with only one opening, the part opposite to this being 
•concave and made of wood. The drum rests upon the 
ground, the covered opening being uppermost, and is struck 
rapidly and sharply by tlie fingers. Sometimes two such 
drums are played by the right and left hand together. The 
■ilfboll is more like an English drum ; it is usually one foot two 
inches long, and eight inches in diameter, but sometimes 
larger, with both ends covered with leather, ajid is played on 
with the hands. The tmipoorah is another kind of drum, 
while the turhi and sanlh are two varieties of trumpets. 


DANClNd. 0 

It need scarcely be said that a Hindoo or a Mahouiedan 
does not dance himself, he gets others to afford him this 
entertainment. He m fact considers it highly indecorous in 
eith’er sex to take part in a practice which, to people of other 
climates affords considcrahle pleasure, and is not yet able to 
overcome the horror aroused at seeing Europeans figure in a 
quadrille or a round dance. Besides, his sense of the fitness 
of things is offended. Why, argues he, should one undergo 
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unnecessarily the exertion and fatigue requisite in dancing,, 
when the amusement could just as well he afforded hy others t 
As to the dancing (nautch) among natives, various opinions 
have been given by different travellers, and by the Euro¬ 
peans who have resided in India,—some being of opinion that 
it is far too indelicate to be described, others allowing to- 
the dancing girls in general a coilsiderable amount of decency 
and modest}’ in their demeanour. Their songs, often melo¬ 
dious and glowing -with the rich imagery of the East, thrill, 
through the heart of an Asiatic in the midst of his luxuriant 
groves and gardens, whilst the music and the motions of the- 
dances, portraying as they do successively the feelings of 
love, hope, auger, jealousy, or despair, move his more delicate- 
and pou'crful emotions. In whatever light they arc looked 
upon, it is an undoubted fact that the dancing girls afford by 
far the greatest source of amusement and diversion to the- 
peoide of India. They form one of the long-standing and 
settled institutions of the countiy, and as objects of curiosity’’ 
are not destitute of interest. In all the towns and cities of 
India they constitute a very numerous class ; and though not 
a distinct caste, are more or less attached to all the castes. 
Some are women of surpassing beauty, and possess a voice as- 
highly cultivated as it is rich in exquisite music. Ordinarily 
the Indian nemteh is in great request on all festive occasions and 
religious festivals, when persons of all classes spend enormous- 
sun?s of money in this amusement. In the courts of native 
princes five or six troupes of dancing girls are always engaged 
and afford daily entertainment, and indeed it would he no 
exaggeration to say that the leisure hours of most person? of 
rank or wealth are usually beguiled by listening to the im¬ 
passioned songs and contemplating the graceful forms of these 
dancing girls. In South India, I was sorry to observe, other 
, elements introduced to enhance the revelry wdiich usually 
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takes place on these occasions. In the Upper Provinces the- 
dancing girls as a rule abstain from intoxicating drinks of any 
kind, but, much to my surprise, I found in Hyderabad 
(Deccan) that fermented toddy (juice of the date tree) waS' 
freely indulged in by women of this class, and what was still 
more astonishing the host and his friends, even Mahomedans, 
joined them without any reserve. I need scarcely say the 
revelry at such times is beyond all license; botJi the singing 
and dancing being such as I had never heard and seen in 
North India. 

1 (RAMATIC RECKESENTATIONS. 

A great impetus has of late years been given to the 
dramatic amusements of the natives of India. In former 
times these wei’e confined to their religious festivals, and 
w^ere consequently wholly of a religious character. But the- 
influence of English education and English civilisation has 
resulted in the formation, chiefly in the Presidency towns, of a 
number of dramatic companies, whose performances possess a 
special attraction for the hundreds of young men who, having 
acquired new ideas and new tastes, look forward to something 
besides their old amusements to supply them with recreation 
for the leisure hour. The new plays, though founded on some 
legend, in the various incidents of which full scope is given • 
for portraying the emotions of love, anger, jealousy, or hate,, 
are yet free to a great extent from the gro.ss and sensual 
allusions which before polluted the minds of their liearers, 
and inflamed tlieir passions. Some moral is besides invari¬ 
ably drav'n, and a healthy tone as a rule pervades the whole 
penformaiice. I’erhaps it will excite some surprise that the 
female element is altogether excluded from those who form 

dramatis'persona-o[ these plays. ^The peculiar seclusion 
in which the women of the country are kept, and the re.serve 
they are taught to maintain towards strangers, precludes the 
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possibility of any but those of questionable character being 
retained to take a part in these representations. No one, I 
suppose, would advocate the employment of such women, so 
that for the present at any rate the lovers of the histrionic 
art in India will have to be content with the female characters 
being represented by boys, who I must confess fill up the 
want to a great extent. It is not long since I saw the play 
"Leila and Majnoon”—the story of whose love Eastern poets 
delight to sing—acted in Bombay, and 1 then heard some 
beautiful tenor voices amongst the boys, whilst I was told 
there were some being trained up, whose vocal powers were of 
a very superior kind. But it need scarcely be said the num¬ 
ber of those who witness these dramatic performances, which 
have come into existence within a very recent date, is com¬ 
paratively small; the majority of the people of India have 
no knowledge of dramatic amusements of any kind except 
such as are in the form of clumsy legends relative to the 
deities who figure in the pantheon of the Hindoos, or amongst 
the Mahomedans relate to tlie stirring incidents in tlie life 
and death of the two brothers, llassan and Hoosein, the 
grandsons of Mahomed. The "iMtrris of Bengal are usually 
very obscene performances, the plots being interwoven with 
•the amours of Krishna, or the love of Bidya and Soondar. 
It will be a happy day for the moral elevation of the people 
when these are superseded by enteitainmenis which do not 
merely appeal to the senses, but also gratify the mind and heart. 

(To he continued.) 


AN ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. 

The following address, delivered to the students of the 
Provincial School at Calicut, by the Rnj’ah of Perpauad, will 
interest our readers: 
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Students, —Not only your parents and guardians but the 
members of the community generally are liable to suffer from 
the consequences of your education not properly conducted. 
Consequently they are aU anxiously watching over your progress 
both moral and intellectual. What boohs you are taught in the 
school, what principles are instilled into your minds by your 
-teachers, how you spend your spare hours, what company you 
keep, all these are of the utmost importance to the whole 
^community to understand. The boohs you are taught in the 
■school are not what were picked up by accident. Their nature 
was duly weighed before recommending them by public authority 
for your use. The subjects that form parts of your course of 
•study also were matters for serious consideration of the public 
before giving their sanction to' have them taught in the schools. 
Every subject you are taught has its own particular significance. 

I trust you will allow me to point out to you the great usefulness 
•of one or two subjects of which the importance may not be 
quite apparent at first view. 

“ First, I shall take Physical Science, and i^oint out to you 
"the great importance of this branch of study. In order to do 
this I should simply refer you to the great influence this science 
has exercised on modern civilization, both intellectually and 
economically. There was a time when man was quite ignorant 
■of the laws that govern the phenomena which the material 
worhl presents to us, and he ascribed the extraordinary occur¬ 
rences in nature, such as thunder and lightning, to the dirCcI* 
influence of the gods. Even now it is believed by ignorant 
savages that these are indications of divine wrath. But the 
seiontilic study of nature has now enabled us to bid farewell to 
all those foolish notions and refer the origin of these phenomena 
to their true cause, electricity in the upper regions of the air. 
We will not certainly offer tobacco to the thunder and entreat 
it <0 stop, as a North American Chief did one night under the 
impression that it is the noise of some enraged deity come to - 
•chastise him for some wrong that he committed. The African * 
savages account for any movement eveh in inanimate objects by 
life. Hence the wind is a living being to them; they offer 
sweetmeat to it. But wo know that the wind lias no life, and 
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1^8»t it i& Bwply the oxatenA, of air that JLows la different 
diraotions whoa the aeighbouriag regions are at different tem¬ 
peratures. . Kow you will admit with me that we are far 
above thoEi^ savages in point of intellectual progress, and that 
this seientifio study of nature in which we have been greatly 
aaeisted by Physical Science has been greatly instrumental 
to this progress. How we' have profited economically by this 
study is the easiest thing to explain. The scientific study of 
nature and its great principles, and their applications to practical 
purposes, which have been the chief characteristic features of 
our times, have given birth to the most wonderful inventions 
which have entirely changed the lot of the human race. The- 
discovery of the physical properties of electricity and of steam 
produced surprising effects in the shape of two marvellous 
inventibns—the Electro-Magnetio Telegraph and the Steam 
Engine. The former, the most marA ellous of modem inventions,, 
tells ns instantaneously what takes place ou the other side of the 
globe. It is too wonderful to the ignorant and uninstructed in 
its mystery, and when we communicate any telegraphic message 
to them we often find it very difficult to make them believe that 
we are not practising on their credulity. • The Steam Engine is- 
another wonderful invention. It has enabled men to travel' 
from one end of the world to the other within an astonishingly 
short space of time. The various mechanical inventions by 
applying human labour have in effect lengthened man’s life-time. 
I regret I have no time to make some allusion to .some other 
great scientific triumphs which have conferred unuiimbered bless¬ 
ings on man, and have wrought a revolution in his domestic and 
social life. However I have said enough now to make you form 
^me idea of the great advantage's we have gained from the- 
study of nature and its groat laws. 

“Next, I shall take Mathematics, and shall assist you in 
forming some idea of the great usefulness of this branch nt 
study. The chief object aimed at by the study of Mathematics 
‘ ii^ to settle in the mind a habit of close and correct reasoning. 
Such-a habit is necessarily to be cultivated, as on this chiefly 
depends our success in the pursuit both of knowledge and 
happiness. It is the faculty of reason that chiefly distinguishes 
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man from the lower animals. He has heen endowed with this 
faculty not to blunder and be miserable, but to be led to truth 
and be happy. But the elirine of truth, which is plain and 
simjile in itself^ cannot be approached unless by crossing' a 
labyrinth full of, intricacies to mislead the pilgrim, but who, 
notwithstanding, will arrive at the very foot of truth’s altar if 
each successive stage of the path be precisely and closely 
examined and trodden. The reasoning process can be compared 
with the progress in the labyrinth. The necessary connection 
of each step of a demonstration should be made clear before 
passing from one to tho other, so that we may not miss the right 
way to the right conclusion. Now you will see that the reason 
why in our schools the study of at least the lower branches of 
mathematics lias been made compulsory is that it encourages a 
'Certain mental exactness which can be extended to other branches 
of thought. The higlior brauches have their usefulness as 
instruments of scientific researches, and will prove of immonee 
service to those who take interest in such researches. But every 
one cannot be expected to bo disposed to engage in scientific 
researches. C-onsequoiitly they are left in our schools to the 
option of the students to study or not to study. I have only re- 
• ferrod to tho imxiovtance of the study of Physics and Mathematics. 

I can as well point out to you tho usefulness of anj’’ other subject 
you are taught here, but T do not think it necessary now, as I 
have alread}^ T hope, succeeded to make you understand that 
each subject was duly weighed by the xmblic before giving their 
sanction to liavo it taught in our iiublic schools. 

“ I told you at the outset of my address that it is important 
to the community to understand what jirinciplos are instilled into 
3 ’our minds In' j'our teachers. I hojie .1 will bo allowed to say a 
few words on this subject. Each member of a civilized society 
has various duties to perform ; tho proper performance of these, 
oi^e of tho most important sources of liappiness to man, depends 
on the jiroxier training of his moral chai'acter while it is tender 
and flexible. It is the impression in tlie minds of some people • 
that this branch of education is not duly attended to by teachers 
in our public schools, as they consider that they have nothing to 
•do with the moral but the intellectual development of the youth 
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under their chu^ee. This impression is quite groundlessk 
Teaehers in our public schools are fully aware of the great 
responsibility they are under to draw out, regulate and train the 
various moral feelings that lie dormant in the minds of the 
young people committed by their parents and guardians to their 
charge; and I can without the least hesitation ajOB.rm that this 
responsibility they always faithfully discharge to the entire 
satisfaction of the community. In European countries, where 
female education has made great progress, mothers, 1 say 
mothers, for fathers have other important affairs to engage their 
attention, can safely be trusted with tho task of forming and 
cultivatiug the moral character of the children. Sut in India, 
where female education, of which the advantages though often 
pointed out to them the people are never willing to admit, has 
scarcely made any progress; this task rests solely vith the 
teachers; to them the parents look for the proper tiainiug of 
their children. This is the reason why in this country a high 
moral character has always been required by the public as a 
chief element in tho qiialihcations to undertake the educdtiuii of 
the youth. The public, too, is rigid in this respect. They 
expect not only that the moral character of the educator should 
be pure, but also that it should be far above suspicion. The 
result of this great caution on the part of the public, is that 
those to whose charge the public now commits their youth for 
their proper education are men who preserve their moral cha¬ 
racter with the most scrupulous tenderness. This I speak from 
iay own personal experience. Wo now find in our rising 
generation being taught in the public schools, ‘that docility, 
^at modesty which are the grace and charm of youth,’ and 
that admiration of famous examples which is the root of all 
future improvements. To whom is the chief credit of thii» due 
but to their instructors ? 1 hopo all of you will regulate your 
conduct always so as not to bring discredit on your good 
teachers, and not to make them repent that their great labours, 
o for your improvement were thrown away on you. 

**I told you, as yoy may remember, that your parents, 
guardians, as well as the public at large, are much interested to 
know how you spend your spare hours and what company you 
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keep with. Perhaps it may appear that this i&terferenoe on the 
part of your elders^ in your own affairs, is a little uncalled for. 
But you should remember that you have just begun the joum^ 
of life. When you go through it farther, you may meet with 
mar^ unpleasant and unexpected things. Do you not think it 
reasonable, then, in your elders who have gone farther in it than 
you yourself have been able to do, and who have had enough of 
those unpleasant and unexpected things, to warn you beforehand 
of committing the same errors, which they themselves would have 
gladly avoided committing had they been forewarned of them ? 
The public simply advises you not to squander your precious- 
time idly. As there are others now to look after your afi'airs 
your own time is entirely at your disposal ; you can employ it 
for your improvement. Perhaps some of you may think that 
you are now too young, and even if you fritter away j)art of your 
time enough of it shall be left which you can make use of for 
your future improvement. But you should also know that 
knowledge is a vast empire. You have as yet seen only a very 
small fraction of it. Still there is much to sec, and ^I'our life is 
too short for the great enterprise. The public does not certainly 
advise you to injure your health by constant study. Your 
•health is of primary importance to the public. Some relaxation 
is necessary for its keep up. The improvement of all the systems- 
and functions of your body is another branch of education called 
Physical Education, the paramount impoitaiice of which is 
universally acknowledged, but to which I could not allude 
formerly when I referred to the other two branches of it, not.* 
being closely connected wrth the subject then at hand. What 
the X)ublic wishes to call your attention to, is to employ your 
time for some useful x^uipose, and not spend it in idle company 
and frivolous x>ursuits. Tho public insists on your associating 
only with good company; for this they have tho following 
reasons. Man is an 'imitative being: he enters dee^dy into the- 
sentiments and feelings of those he joins with iu close and 
friendly alliance. This is especially tho case while he is young . 
and unguarded. The public consequQntly is bound by duty to* 
keep their youth far from the pestilential air that surrounds vioe^ 
so that it may not infect them. 
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**Th%re is one more subject to which 1 wish to allude beforb 
conclude this address. The subject is the want of a college in 
ihis district to educate the youths up to the B.A. standard. 
Owing to this want, students, after passing the First Examination 
in Arts here, are obliged to go to Madras, or to some othCr more 
fortunate district which has been favoured with a Provincial 
•College, to complete their studies, which always proves a source 
•of great hardship to the students. This subject reminds me of 
■another want: the want of a Girls’ School. I cannot but remark 
here, that it is high time to alter the social position of women in 
India and to treat them on a par of equality ■with man. The 
position of women in India is scarcely better than that of a slave. 
'They are quite ignorant and illiterate. In order to eifect a 
•change for the better in their position in society, the first thing 
' that should be done is to educate them properly. Society, in aU 
civilized communities, is bound by duty to educate the women 
as well as tlio men. For a right to education is one of those 
natural lights which each member of a civilized society has 
a claim to seek—to deny this right to a -whole class simply 
because they are weakei*, does not sjieak well for civilization. 
For civilization is compatible only with the great distribution of 
rights and privileges as well as pains and burdens. All arbitrary 
inequality is unjust in its eye. It cannot be right to treat two 
individuals quite differently while their material circumstances 
are all similar: and the only difference to be noticed is that one 
is etronger in body than the other. That women are incapable 
-of high intellectual culture, is simply a groundless presumption 
of men. There aro numberless instances of women possessing 
great intellectual powers. It is matter for much regret that in our 
Presidency female education is quite at a standstill, at the zero 
point, while it is making some progress in the other Presidencies. 
However, it is a source of great gratification to me to be able to 
'tell you that the two wants just referred to have engaged the 
attention of some of the leading men in this district, I hope 
'■the day J^that will soe this school raised to the grade of a 
Provincial College may not bo far distant. 

I now conclude, offering you my good wishes. 

“EAMA VARMA.” 
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THE MYSORE RYOT. 
fCmtinued from page 613.^ 


The staple products of this country are mainly rice and ragi. 
The others that are grown are sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee, wheat, 
dhall, all the grsina, castor oil seeds, sesamum orientale, the foolish- 
oil plant, cocoa and areca nuts, &c.; beans, onions, garlic and 
potatoes are also grown (1 need not trouble my readers with giviug 
a long list of vernacular names). A few people who have had 
experience of the advantages of the rotation of crops divide, say an 
acre of land into four or more compartments, in one of which ragt 
is sown, in another cholumy in the third horsegrain, the fourth 
sesamum, and so on during one year. The next year, other grains 
than those once cropped are sown; or the same sown but changing 
the compartments. Again, to bring forth all the powers contained 
in a soil, instead of exhausting one particular ingredient, more 
than one grain is sown in the same field. In a field, for instance 
sbwn broadcast with ragi, trenches are furrowed parallel and 
right angular, about six inches wide, in which dhall in all the 
parallel rows and oil seeds in the rectangular ones are simul¬ 
taneously grown. There is another reason, too, for doing thi^ 
viz., that should ragi fail for want of moisture, in due time the 
others, which take a longer time to mature, may succeed. So mucli 
about the field operations and crops. 

Next, the condition of the oxen in this country is not promis¬ 
ing. They are slender, short, and bony creatures, and have 
nothing but “ short rations,” on which they just manage to 
sustain their lives for some time, and meet with death soon. The 
forage available is grass and leaves that spontaneously grow in a 
field when there is no cultivation, and the grass that grows on 
ridges bounding the fields. There are many uncultivated tracts 
lying in the country useful as grazing *lands, but a very lat^ 
numher of them are far away from the vicinity of the villages, and 
evitiy possibly available plot of ground near enough to the village 
’ L 3 • 
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as taken up for cultivation. The ijot has no time and does not 
care to drive his herd to the distant grazing lands. He also seems to 
be blind to the fact that his cattle is slowly deteriorating, and 
in time it might become utterly useless for the purposes of his field. 
The grazing lands at a distance are Government property, and are 
annually sold by auction to intending purchasers at a nominal 
juice, but rarely resorted to on account of the distance. It should, 
therefore, be the endeavour of Government to secure for these 
poor creatures sufficient forage lands near to every village, and 
insist upon their being left out free from cultivation. The bettor 
preservation of cattle in this manner, and admixing with them 
a strong imported breed will, in time, improve them, and one 
of the many drawbacks of agriculture—this one is a very im¬ 
portant one indeed—removed. The ryot may then hope to till 
deeper and faster, and hope for increased returns of course. 

The next thing 1 wish to discuss a little is the condition of the 
ryot himselfi I begin with the late calamity which befel the 
Mysore Province, viz, famine. Its ravages were so terrible that 
many melancholy traces are found still at large in the country 
and its effects are still felt; whole villages in ruins and deserted ; 
once cultivated lands lying waste; orphans left in numbers 
depending on the charity of society; and men who lost all their 
belongings in providing for their then very costly stomachs 
surviving and begging. The population was blown off the 
country like chaf^ and it was nearly one-third. Supposing that 
at times of this and such visitations one condition existed, viz. 

t * 

that the ryots had hoarded up a little money in times of plenty 
to fall back upon in bad times, the results could not have been so 
disastrous. If one dies for want of water in a hard season of 
drought, which is generally a precursor of famine, he is not to 
blmne for it—Jupiter Pluvius is to blame \ but given water, and 
if he has not wherewith to buy food, he is to blame and the 
drcumstances in which he is involved. Wl^t the ryot does i^to 
manage to eke out that day’s bread, and he cannot do more. We 
cannot call him improvident, because he is never extravagant. 
I iirouil&, on the other hand, recommend extravagant eivilizaUon to 
ta^e a few lessons from the strict economical jwactioes of the 
Thus, e xyot, if he wants to improve his oonditioD, wants aonsgr 
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first of idl. With a amill capital he can Tenture npoa profitable 
land speoolatbni^ agrioalttiral improvements, kc. start, this 
9in0 qua non given, then the other things naturallj follow in its 
train. Ihere iS' no nse of civilization crying out through the 
length and breadth of India that in the introduction of English 
ploughs, introduction of novel scientific experiences, Jtc., consists 
the amelioration of the ryots* poverty. These are after results; but 
then the start must be given first. Many ryots borrow capital, 
all know; and this leads us at once to think of the money-lender, 
Sowearf or usurer. The money is borrowed at exorbitant rates 
of interest, which the ryot can never hope to realize and pay 
back. •. As a consequence he loses his lands, property, and 
all that he has, and in the end is left to himself in the wide wide 
world. He might either die of starvation or be thrown a beggar 
on society. Society in India still tolerates mendicancy happily. 
This sentiment, however, is gradually giving way under the 
influence of Western civilization, and therefore, for beggars too, 
the future is not a bright prospect. Everybody decries in strong 
and unsparing terms the system of money-lending, but I must do 
the justice to say that at time^ when either of the alternatives death 
or borrowing money is left to the ryot^ it is very kind of the 
niCney-lender to stretch forth a helping hand without asking for any 
security—never mind the interest. The ultimate evils however, 
due to unreasonable extortions from the money-lender, much out¬ 
weigh all the good, and the legislature has recently compromised 
matters between the parties, but has gone to the other extreme, 
setting hard lines on the money-lender, and a ryot in extreme indi- 
geat circumstances cannot therefore hope, for a short while at least, 
to be saved by the money-lender. There are various remedies 
proposed, as hinted farther on, for this state of matters, but they 
all end with mere proposing, and nothing has yet assumed a 
real practical shape (all .words but no action). 

Here I must introduce a new topic, the bearing of which on 
the subject at issue will appear in the end, viz., education of the 
masses. The benefits arising from education I need not dilate upon 
as all are aware of them, but I must dwell on one of them for my 
purpose^ viz, that the benefit of education—elementary educa¬ 
tion—to a ryot tends to disperse his superstition and absurdities. 
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and thiB goM a graat ifaf in imptoTing bis dobdifcion. Whatr 
in this tray bas been done by (JoTerbment tra Utnst consider fbr a 
moment. It has made ample provision for higher* education, 
which does not concern ns at present; the education that it has 
provided for the ryot is what it has done by the establishment 
of ^JBohli Schools as they are called. These schools, however, 
have scanty attendance, not to say that the children from outer 
villages will not take the trouble of coming up every day to the 
seat of learning (the village wherein the Hobli School is located). 
Even the cdumtable (if I may use the term) children of this village 
itself do not all attend, because to such a child’s parents the kind 
of education doled out is not to their liking, and even if sa they 
apprehend bad results. They say that as soon as a boy gets 
a smattering of reading, writing, and a little arithmetic and 
geography, he sets himself up in the village as a miniature 
statesman, proves undutifnl and haughty to his parents and other 
elders, and, summum malunif neglects his parental agricultural 
avocations, his proper province. By properly teaching these 
young men and training them these objections will, no doubt, wear 
away in time. In these Hobli Schools the rudiments of reading and 
writing are first taught; so far, good. The other subjects taken up 
are history, geography and poetry, and these are of no use what^ 
ever to the boy in his after career, and he might well be spared 
the trouble of learning them and have some other useful subjects 
taught him instead, viz., agriculture and hygiene for example. 
The former was lately introduced, but very little interest is taken by 
the teachers to teach that subject. Besides, the little agricultural 
handbook that is prescribed for study is not well suited to the capacity 
of the boys. Instead of teaching mere theoretical points, a mere- 
account of oxygen, carbonic acid, nitrogen, &c., the ryot boy may 
be taught of such simple practical things as he has seen, viz., 
the different kinds of soils, their nature, the properties and use of 
manure availahU at the spot consistent with economy, modes of 
cultivation, &c. 

In regard to what I advocate as simple practical things thai 
shcgild be taught, there 'is a good deal of theory no doubt, 
but. what I mean to say is that theory, as quite separated fipdfltt 
* Hoibli is the chief village of a group of villages. 
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fKadaoe, ii no me to * practical man like the tyot. Instead 
of thaoreticidly teaching him in scientific, unintelligible ^rds— 
perhaps unaginarj iio the ryots* mental vision—^that carbonate 
of potash, Ume, &c^ act as good manure, he must be praetmUy 
taught in known terms, that cow-duug, putrified leaves, &c., are 
good manures, and so on. The teachers themselves are not taught 
in this sul^ct. Supposing they are men picked out of the lower 
classes of any school, there they never studied this subject, for 
Agriculture is not a subject included in the course of studies in 
aohoola Even if a teacher could manage to study the subject 
himself, he is surely not in a position to teach a ryot practical 
things for the ryot’s benefit. Ignorant as he may be supposed to 
be the ryot knows from experience many practical things in which 
the teachers can advantageously take a few lessons. The subject 
hygiene is not thought of yet. Now let US see what is really 
taught, and of what use it is to the ryot. I went into a village 
school and, as I found in other vernacular schools of this class, 
the vernacular master says “rise” in English, and the vernacular 
boys, in a peculiar drawling twang, with accents placed on wrong 
syllables, greeted me in English with “good morning^ (sir), 

salaming at the same time. A Hindu visitor among Hindu 
'boys being educated in the mdive language feels this treat very 
awkwardly. A better system, more honorable and graceful, would 
be if the boys joined their palms raised, slightly bent their heads 
forward, and said “ Namaskara-awami.** So much is done in 
English, and both the schoolmaster and pupils plume themselves 
on being such consummate proficients in English courtesy. The 
boys were next examined by me in reading and writing. They 
did Very well in these subjects, as also the two or three girls that 
were reading with the boys. In arithmetic they did pretty weU, 
not without the help of slate and pencil however, and I could well 
see that the native system of teaching arithmetic was altogether 
abandoned. This system, although it took a longer time in 
acquiring, enables one to perform all calculations mentally, and by 
an ingenious process readily gone through. In geography, to a ' 
■question of mine put to a whole class*10 name a few prindpal 
rivers in Mysore^their own country—one gave out “Ganges,” 
which he recollected from his dear bookj another, “Tham^” 
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I Mzt tocdc up giammsi^ imd usked • eommoa-Mnsc 4|u«ifcioo, 
to wliot kuDgnage vords liko **8clioolbook ” ftcu* vliich are in daily 
uae^ belonged. One little fellotr said "Hindastanee/* aaotkor 
** Canavaaek*’ and a third, who was impatiently waiting to qwak in 
his tarn, said it was “Sanscrit,” and be was sure be was quite 
txnsect^ because be named the mother language of India itself. 
These are only amusing instances, but thwe is no doubt that a 
correct knowledge is imparted generally; but what 1 ask is, what 
is the use of such knowledge to a ryot’s boy in his actual after-life 
career 1 Rather than all this educational machinery of Hobli 
Schools, with paid schoolmasters, inspecting stafi, &c., I would 
advocate retrogression to the old national iostitution “the Pial 
School.” These are private-schools which are not much encouraged, 
but BtUl exist in great numbers. They teach reading and writing 
and 'practical arithmetic for a small remuneration, made up of 
quotas given by each Individual ryot in the village of the Pial 
School ; and in every smaHMllage such a school may exist. These 
old organs, improved upon by the introduction of simple practical 
hygiene and agriculture, and encouraged by Government, will fuUy 
answer all purposes, and are quite equal to the requirements of 
education to the masses. If any ryot’s boys are more ambitious, and 
they could afford to go in for it, all facilities exist ready-made for 
them in the country in the way of Taluk Schools, District Schools, 
and other higher schools. 

So, keep the boy away from learning in English “Good morn¬ 
ing, sar,’’ rivers of Mysore^ “ Thames and Ganges,” &c., then he 
will not set himself up as a miniature statesman in his village. 

Now, the main points that are to be attended to for the 
improvement of the condition of the ryot are, (1) proper education 
and enlightenment; (2) provision of some means or method to 
give a fresh start, and (3) introduction of new principles. Educa¬ 
tion must do for him what has just been discussed above, and must 
also make him to understand that the object aimed at is to 
improve him in the position in which he already is, that he should 
not think that, knowing reading and writing; he should neglect hia 
focefathers’ honorable occupation and industry; that he should 
khow himself better and know others properly that he might not 
invariably be decoyed into entanglements; that he should know 
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tM propw B8e of momeyi vlitok in not anoften concealed in aecieli 
Moewea of kia liotiae, or perhaps at times indolgently wed in orna- 
nenting the person of his wife and children, and in any case nlti- 
mately finds its way to other people’s pockets, without doing him 
any good or being of any we. Another important thing which 
lies also within the province of education is the improvement 
of the ryot’s home and village—sanitation. I had occasion pre* 
viowly to mention a few things which call for improvement in 
this direction. The ryot must not only be taught, but care should 
also be taken that all the teachings are brought into actual 
operation. If self-governmeut is found impossible, official pressure 
must be brought to bear on them. A Ithough one might from the 
pcture drawn of the Mysoie ryot suppose that he must be a weak, 
puny type of humanity, yet he is not so. He is a far stronger, 
sturdier and healthier man than the man of the city. Although 
municipal regulations would seem to conduce to keep the man 
of the city in a far better condition, yet there are many opposite 
forces militating against municipal morality, forces originating 
from morbid civilization and luxury, of which he is the spoilt 
child. The causes that make the stronger and healthier lyot, in 
spite of his filthy home and village, are bis hard work and exercise 
*ia open fields and fresh air, which compensate for the other draw- 
backa Thus stands the comparison between two fellow creatures 
of the same country and clime, but under different conditiow of 
living, one of thd village, the other of the city; but when it is 
iwtituted between an Indian ryot and an English workman, the 
very attempt at such institution is ridiculow; the English 
labourer will beat the other outright. What is hoped for— 
moderately—therefore is that some advance at least may be 
made in that direction by adoption of such measures as are 
calculated to remove the existing defects and drawbacks. 

Secondly, some kind of Agricultural Bank or Society should 
be, organized, either % private enterprise or by Government, to 
aerve the purposes of a Savings Bank for all the little savings the 
ryot may scrape together, and to lend out money to him when he • 
is in want at a reasonable rate of interest. I might here pasBinglj 
allude to some certain system, as that proposed by Sir IMd 
Wedderbum. Here comes a question, however, whether private 
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Mtaqirise it powible iti this saaMier, whetber moneyed men, 
enme Ibrwsrd forming themaelres into esiooiBiions under '*pro pe i. ' 
otmditions imposed upon them hj Gommment for their gnidaiieel 
1 think not. at the present stage of enlightenment ot "‘moneyed 
aom” A minority of these are sowcart (merchants) whose ednoa- 
Itiea and views are in a very backward condition. They osnnet 
•foal the spirit of a public or phiJanthropio measnn^ or fed an 
dmpnlse to make one themselves. So then, until education and 
enlightenment will find their ways into these men, the state most, 
in the first instance, undertake to do the hard task. If the 
state creates a loan to provide itself with fnnds to carry out its 
•agricultural reforms, there is no doubt that any amount of 
private money will be forthcoming. One great consideration that 
the state ought to give when so organizing is to the settlement of 
land revenue. Where^ after the recent survey, the land tax Was 
eettled, it was in many cases to the disadvantage of the ryot, and I 
know lands were resigned on that account, leading to a loss also in 
the state income. It is a disadvantage to both parties, and in 
Anally settling therefore the greatest regard is required to be 
paid to the already impoverished condition of the ryot. 

Thirdly.--'When the ryot has thus been given fresh life and 
vigour, when everything possible is done to secure improvement 
and advancement out of the already available means and materials 
at hand, and when he is fraed of all his absurd notions and blind 
superatitions, then it is fit time to talk about European machinery, 
Saropean methods and additional requirements for the lyot’s 
progress. The amelioration of the ryot thus set forth undertaken 
by the state would be of mutual benefit, tending on one hand to 
the prosperity of the ryot, and on the other to the aggrandisement 
and patriotism of the state. 

As far as I am concerned, whenever opportunities arise in 
my private or official capacity, I avail myself of such to 
|»ersonally converse freely with people in out-of-the-way local¬ 
ities and oonvince them of their faults and shortcomings and, 
'Jhow to improve them. But can a single lighted match illumi- 
bhAo 'tiie whole world ? -Therefore the state must undertake to 
do*Bt 

1 have ventured to throw out some suggeations on this very 
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important subjeot as they occurred to me. I cannot pretend that 
even dne of them is new; but by reiterating a subject is rendered 
fresh and thus we may re^mfy any attention that has been 
paid to the subject. 

The Mysore Provinoe has just been handed back to native 
Baj. This is quite an event in Indian history; and this noble 
act of the British has inspired confidence and evoked loyalty 
among the Indians, and has elicited expressions of admiration 
and surprise—although not of approval—from other nations. 
It is '' success ” of the new Native Begime that can do full 
justice to this noble deed of the British. The people of Mysore 
have thus seen the bright dawning of the new political horizon 
of Mysore. But even in clear dry summer days there are mists 
hanging about the morning sun, as if to impede his progress; 
this is naturally inevitable. The new Government has many a 
little trouble to encounter, and many a little faction tosconciliate 
and assimilate to itself, but as the sun by his brilliancy alone 
scares away the mists and rises above their banks in full glory, 
so will, it is hoped, the good and first acts of the new reign 
overcome all discord and discontent, and rule forth successfully. 
Such a result can almost be predicted from the auspicious signs 
that exist. We have, in the person of Mr. 0. Bungaoharlu 
Dewan, an able and impartial charioteer driving the Mysore 
Government chariot, with the Sol of our intelligent and beloved 
Maharajah seated in it, and the seven noble steeds of the de¬ 
partments of state guiding the vehido in their allotted course 
on the wheels of public opinion and Imperial supervision. 
Some of the steeds are still a little frisky and shy, but these, 
well trained up under the mastership of well-selected and well 
paid mastera (officers), the Boyal Vehicle will altogether have a 
brilliant and happy journey. 

Act, in the living present, 

^ Heart within, and Uod o’erhead. 

1881 . 


A. 0. 
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TH:E cultivation of science in INDIA 
THROUOH TEACHING IN THE VERNACULAR. 

■> It is Veiy agreeable to me to find that so many of the 
journalists in India have argued earnestly in favoiir of my 
suggestions on the above question, which I put forward in 
No. 121 of this Journal. It is about a yeai* ago that I said 
that the progress of science is the progi*ess of civilization, aud¬ 
it is not more than a month ago that Sir John Lubbock not 
only said the same thing bub practically demonstrated it by 
his admirable summary of scientific progress during the last 
fifty years. And any one who reads that interesting lecture, 
delivered at the recent opening of the British Association 
Congress, will be convinced that the cultivation of science 
carries with it “the advancement of art and pragress of 
civilization, self-aggrandisement, wealth and prosperity.” The 
last words are quoted from my own article of a year ago, and 
if confirmation of the fact is wanted it may be found in the 
condition of Germany. This country was not by nature a 
manufacturing country; it does not abound in mineral wealth. 
But since an impetus has been given to science culture by its 
Polytechnics and University Professorships purely for the 
cultivation of science, it has yielded to no other civilized 
country in its artificial productions, and at the same time it 
stands first for scientific researches. These facts I mention 
here only to nullify the elaborate objections which Mr. M. N. 
Bannerjee (No. 124 of this Journal) has brought forward in 
regard to my suggestions. That my suggestions were not 
merely “ plausible and. ingenious ” and difficult to test, Mr, 
Bannerjee has proved by adapting a great many of them to 
his own scheme for the advancement of useful artd in India. 
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But, however, as my paper is not to be a full reply to what lie 
has written, as his is supposed to have been to my article, 1 
shall briefly notice here only those of his plausible objections 
to teaching science through the vernacular rather than through 
English which would carry the minds of earnest men away 
from working on mine or some similar practical suggestions. 

Mr. Bannerjee decides in favour of learning through Eng¬ 
lish because he understood many scientific words found in the 
current Bengali literature by means of corresponding words 
in English. He did not for a moment think that his scientific 
education was laid in English and not in Bengali, and that 
consequently whenever he found a scientific word in Bengali 
he had to refer to a similar word already familiar to him in 
English. Of all arguments none appears to me more utterly 
senseless than that scientific knowledge can be imparted only 
through the medium of this or that language and not through 
that of another. Given the senses and nothing more, a practical 
knowledge of science can bo conveyed to any man; for the 
•more theoretical and bookish acquirement no doubt a language 
is indispensable. That a language is not rich, and that we 
must wait till it is so for the embodiment of scientific truths, 
appeared to be the argument in the middle ages for writing 
the books in Latin. It is this which made the author of the- 
Novum Organum translate his widely-known essays into the 
learned Latin tongue from the more vulgar and less rich 
mother tongue in which they were originally written. To 
my mind the argument is as ridiculous as it would be if the 
farmer waited till l^is land was rich enough for producing 
corn, or as in the familiar example of .dilsop, if the man were 
to wait till the river had run dry enough for him to be able ^ 
to cross. And as the man of sense says, ** We must not wait to 
cross till the river is dry, but tide it the best way we can ;”-or 
as the sensible farmer says, ** I must not wait till my land is 
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nch onough for ciiltiyatioii, but I shall emioh and cultivate 
it at the same time f so I say, we must not wait till our 
mother tongue is rich, hut we should begin at once to embody 
scientific thoughts in it and thereby enrich it. 

Here is another very plausible objection. Mr. Bannerjee 
thinks my scheme only feasible if the Government were to 
take it up. Now, it is true that we are under a foreign 
Government, whose interest may perhaps (for the sake of 
argument) be alien to ours. It may seem a paradox if I say 
that we are the government, and either we must govern our¬ 
selves or nobody can; and yet it is true. But it is we, and 
we alone, who can make the foreign Government understand 
our requirements, who can make them redress our grievances, 
and look to and supply our wants. If for these we were to 
depend on our governors and not on ourselves, our governors 
might as well say that they depend upon heaven for our good 
harvests, the supply of our wants, and the redress of our 
grievances; and it is not their fault if they cannot do these 
things themselves. As to Mr. Bannerjee’s objection that such 
lectures as my scheme provides would not be attended unless 
people were forced to do so, either by a University or by the 
Government, I can simply say it is very shallow. Are Univer¬ 
sities the outcome of education or its cause ? To come to a 
more palpable argument. Were Englishwomen first educated, 
and then did they seek and obtain admittance to the Univer¬ 
sities, or did their education follow their admittance (1 mean 
the permission of being admitted) into a University ? But he 
may say, England and India are not the same. And here I 
may illustrate by another example. Before any Universities 
existed there was a college at Calcutta, the finest of its kind, 

where most of our fathers had education—I mean the Hindu 

1 

College. Here the best education of the time was given to 
desiring students. Universities as yet did not exist. Well, 
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then, the only other way that this college could have come 
into existence would be, according to Mr. Banneijee's argu¬ 
ment, through the Government. But it did not. It was 
established by our own forefathers (illiterate as they might 
have been), and without any assistance from the Government, 
through the energetic efforts of one earnest man—David 
Hare. I doubt not that such earnest men do exist among 
ourselves, but they are carried away by arguments pro and 
con from attempting anything substantial. And 

“ Thus conscience does make cowards of ns all; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 

And cnteq>rises of great pith and moment. 

With this regard their currents turn awry— 

And lose the name of action.” 

But to come to the point. Were our forefathers attracted 
to this college by degrees and titles ? ISTo, And did they 
attend in large numbers, and were they assiduous enough to 
become some of our most learned men ? Yes. Werc they 
ref^uired to learn there by the Government? Ho. Well, 
then, what else can it be but the purest aspiration of human, 
beings, namely, to cultivate their intellect, which led our fore¬ 
fathers to such colleges ? which would not, according to Mr. 
Bannerjee, lead our contemporaries or descendants to attend 
similar institutions. But let us hear what Mr. Bannerjee has 
to say after all these arguments against science teaching in 
vernacular. ' Here are his own words:—“We have seen, then, 
that at the first stage the vernacular may he best enriched in 
science by CTWouragw^ science reading in the varnaendar. To- - 
worlc upon the greatest number of people nothing could be so 
efi'ectual as some Government measure. At the same timfr, 
we can best co-operate with the Government in encouraging 
this science reading by introducing into our country imtitu- 
tions and establishments of onr own to give employment to the 
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leaderB.” What he means by “at the first stage” he explains 
aO^erwards. He means this is the first thing to be done. 
After thund.ering at me for making my schemes with utter 
i^orance of the state of the country, he endorses them as 
well as I could have done, with this difference, that whereas 
I was a little too dependent on our own power, he is a little 
too dependent on a foreign power; namely, the ruling Govern¬ 
ment. He would not start till Hercules has put his shoulder 
to the wheel. 

In the second part of his paper, Mr. Bannerjee is too busy 
with suggestions modified from mine and adapted to his own 
purposes. StHl, he finds ,time to accuse me of losing sight of 
the fact that progress of science depends on that of art; an 
accusation which a reader of my address would at once find 
to be false. He fails to see, however, that progress of art 
depends on that of science, and they react upon each other, 
fio that they are not so simple as he thinks, and this is what 
I mentioned at the beginning of this paper. His own example 
of teaching chemistry illustrates how utterly impossible it is ■ 
to convey scientific knowledge by means of words alone. 
Students may not understand the words invisible and visible, 
or some equivalents with which Mr. Bannerjee is familiar; 
‘but they can understand directly by appealing to other senses, 
touch, weight, pressure, absorption, &c. A great many of the 
repairs as well as suggestions for the making of complex 
scientiiic instruments are done by scientific men themselves; 
and it would be ridiculous, to any one who has worked in a 
physical laboratory, to hear that "want of such a simple 
matter as fitting the end of a wire into a screw-hole rendel^d 
a complex electrical apparatus almost permanently useless.” 
It ^ws only how imperfectly our science is taught. It is 
anything but practical. Another thing: who would care for 
manufacturing scientific instruments and a complex course of 
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l)ulbs and tubes, unless it was dbmanded by science for use ? 
Would Mr. Bannerjee earnestly set about manufacturing 
•chemical balances for the use of grocers ? And, although 
I neither have discouraged nor will discourage manufacturing 
industries, yet 1 must say manufactui'es would be practically 
useless unless there was a demand for the articles manufactured. 
A great factory of tall silk hats and ladies’ bonnets would be 
•out of place in India. Nor would the manufacture of artifi¬ 
cial indigo be of any advantage to India. So science not 
only adapts arts aud manufactures to useful purposes, but 
•creates a demand for articles, and thus gives an impetus to 
their manufacture, and in my tenth suggestion I value scien¬ 
tific research only as far as it is useful to the country. 

I shall not touch further on Mr. Bannerjee’s paper, as I 
only wish to support my own argument; still, this much I 
may say, that the scheme of Mr. Bannerjee would be a complete 
failure, in spite of the vast knowledge of manufacturing de¬ 
tails, unless we know beforehand how to adapt our resources 
to .the purpose. And science only can do that. When it is 
possible to find a theoretical scientist at a loss to adapt the 
end of his wire to an electrical apparatus, it would be more 
than probable that a thoroughly practical manufacturer would 
be at a great loss to find a cheap substitute for steam power. 
It is the joraciical scientific man who comes between the two, 
solves their difficulties, and advances both towards their per¬ 
fection ; and .it is practical science teaching that I wish to 
•encourage throughout India. One word more. Anj' suggestion 
from a country which is advancing from a scientific aud 
general standstill to progress in both would be of great value 
to India. Japan is such a country; it is rapidly advancing 
in every respect, and especially in science, and the favourable 
criticisms of Mr. Masujima (No. 122 of this Journal) have 
•convinced me more than anything that I am in the right patH, 
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and that some such scheme as I sketched out in my ten shor& 
pmpositions must be elaborated and practically carried out in 
India. The elaboration of that scheme shall be my duty* 
but it would take longer time than I can now devote, and 
accordingly I shall leave it till I have more time. And if 
fortunately I am able to carry my suggestions out practically 
in India, 1 shall reckon one aim of my life attained; but 1 
shall not be the less happy if they are carried out by other 
hands. 

U. K. Dutt. 


A LITERARY SUGGESTION. 


It was the earnest wish of the late Meadows Taylor that 
some native Indian writers—especially amongst the Mahrattas 
—should themselves do for their countiymen, what he had 
tried to do on their behalf in a foreign tongue, that is, 
that they should delineate in vernacular phrase and indi¬ 
genous idiom the daily life of their own people, its homely 
joys and familiar sorrows, its pathos and its humour. If we 
remember aright, this desire of his was described in the 
Opinion (of Bombay) shortly after the worthy author’s 
decease. Something has been done in this way amongst the 
Bengalis, as in Govinda Samanta. But as the Mahratta com¬ 
munity was more especially the field on which Meadows 
Taylor studied the Hindu character, it is in the Deccan that 
we should like to see some signs of a spontaneous rise of 
that simple but original popular literature that he desired to 
see cultivated. Recently we observed mention in the cor¬ 
respondence columns of the Tndu Prahash that the master of 
the Sholapore High School, Mr. Gopal Anant Bhat, B.A., had 
dramatised portions of Meadows Taylor’s own Tara, with the- 
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vi^w of affording a public demonstration of the miseries of 
the Hindu widow. Thereby, we presume, Mr. Bliat hoped to 
arouse the popular conscience to break the yoke, which, 
through unreasoning custom and rigid ritual, has been im¬ 
posed upon the widowed girls of Hinduism. The drama has 
been enacted at Sholaporc, and we trust to hear of its being 
brought on some more prominent stage. And yet we might 
remind our Hindu friends that it was not to the ambitious 
roU of the playwright and dramatist that their faithful 
councillor desired to incite them. He hoped that, using the 
full and exact knowledge they have, they would, through the 
medium of the simply written, naturally told, faithfully 
depicted tale, gradually develop a vernacular indigenous 
literature that should be “ understanded of do people,'’ and 
furnish them with rational fruitful enjoyment. 

W. M. W. 


THE POPULAR DRAMAS OP BENUAL. 
(Continued from page 601.^ 


The Ydtrnft, like the Sanskrit dramas, are neither essentially 
tragic nor essentially comic. They are of a mixed composition, * 
although it must be confessed that the tragic or the serious element 
is by far the more predominant. They thus bear more resemblance 
to the modern dramas of England, Spain and Germany than to 
the old classical dramas of Greece and Rome, or to the so-called 
classical drama of the Siccle de Louis XTV. They have further the 
peculiarity which so ihuch distinguishes the Sanskrit drama from 
t^at of any other people, that they must always end in joy, peace 
and reconciliation. Thus these three Ydtrds equally end in the 
"happy re-union of Jtddhd and Krishna, jstfter years of separation, 
and therefore of distress, agony and despair. This happy re-union 
'is called the sanmilan. Not only this ; the reverend Gosvamt goes 

L 4 
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farther, and makes KruJim more or less clearly foreshadow an^ 
allude to the iucidents of his next Avatdra or Incarnation, which' 
is to be as Chaiianya or GaurSarif that is to say, FairSarif iH' 
contradistinction to his previous Avatard, in which he was Kruhtm- 
Sari or Blacit-Ilari. 

The next point of interest is, that the Ydtrda have what in 
Sanskrit is called the Viahhanibhaha. As such pieces not unfre- 
quently take a whole day—from morn till eve—for their represen* 
tation, the actors break up at least once during the whole perform¬ 
ance, and as the eager and the intensely crowding public must in 
the meantime be somehow engaged, personages in grotesque 
costumes and painted vjsages appear, who strikingly remind one 
of the Clowwt of the English stage, the Ilansmirsta, of the German 
Fastnachtsspiels, and the Harlequins of the Bomnnee Baces. The 
witticisms indulged in are hardly of a very superior kind, the jests 
and mimics hardly very diverting or decent, as has already been' 
implied in the Preface of the reverend Gouauu translated before. 
Nevertheless, they do seem to divert the audience for whom they 
Bxe meant; at any rate, they afford a kind of relief against the 
oppressive heat of the mid-day when this comic pause usually 
takes place. Thus, these comic pauses of the Ydlrds boar the 
nearest analogy to the lni$rludes of the Elizabethan Period, or to 
the “ Entremeses" of the Spanish stage, of which Cervantes is 
well known to have comiK)sed so many and, beyond all doubt, 
80 well. # 

The comic role belongs equally to all the Sakkh (female friends) 
of Fddhdf but especially to Vrindd, who seems to surpass all the 
rest in the sportive Eights of her fancy, and the quick combinations 
of her witty, malicious insinuations. The huii of ridicule is usually 
the deformed Kuhju (the Crooked), whom Krishna is said to have 
married during his residence at Mathura, after having killed Kanea 
the king of that town and his uncle in relationship. Perhaps the 
unlucky Kuhjd was really not so deformed and malicious as she is 
invariably represented to be; her real crime seems to have b^n 
that she was a rival of Rddhd, the very beau-ideal of beauty and 
all womanly perfections, and had detained Krishna long, long 
years at Mathura with her magical arts and sorceries in \vhich she 
was certainly an adept! 
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As indicated before, the Ydirds, like the Christian Mysteries 
of the Middle Ages, consist principally oi songs. As these songs 
are always provided with their respective melodies and cadences, I 
ahAll here premise a few general observations on the Hindu Music 
—a subject all but unknown in Europe—which shall render the 
comprehension of such music as there is in the lairds compara¬ 
tively easy. That the Hindus have always been great lovers of 
music might be proved by innumerable facts. Even in the most 
ancient period, we find nice and minute directions how the verses 
of the Sdma-Veda are to be sung by the Udgdtri {Priest), according 
to the three different intonations. Amongst the legends about 
Krishna, there is one which says that when Krishna played on his 
flute in the groves of the Vrinddvana his whole herd instantly 
left off their grazing, and as if caught by a charm listened wist¬ 
fully to the divine instrument of the divine musician. Nay, 
more, even the royal tigers and the cohra di capellas, it is said, 
were unable to resist the enchantments of that gushing melody 
and they came to the spot whence the melody was issuing forth, 
the tigers peaceably reposing on their fore-paws amongst a flock of 
sheep and cows, while tho cobras protected with their shady hoods 
the birds, that had been equally allured, against the intense heat of 
the day. This legend, which has its ^ident counterpart in that 
of the Grecian Orpheus and Apollo, shows in what appreciation 
the Hindus have always held songs, and of their power not merely 
on the human but also on all inanimate beings, ih appreciation 
which is further corrobrated by the Sanskrit verse: “ Qdndt • 
parataram nahV* (there is nothing superior to song), which has 
passed into a proverb in India. The Hindus have a very extensive 
literature on the Music as on Dramaturgic, Metrick and other 
cognate branches. According to one of the most accredited of 
these authorities called the SangUa-dnrpanam (the Mirror of Song), 
by BamadOfra, the Hindju scale, like the European, consists of seven 
tones called the shadaja, rishahha, gdndhdra, madhyama, pancama, 
dhbivata, nishdda, whose initials sa, ri, gd, ma, pa, dha, ni are 
usually taken to designate them. According to Y. Bohlen and 
T. Benfey, these initial signs passed froiA India to the Persians, 
from the Persians to the Arabs, from whom they were introduced 
into the European Music in the beginning of the 11th century by 
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Gnido di Arezzo. Oat of these seven primitive tones six Hdgm or 
Melodies are formed, and these are Bhairava^ MAldkotihay MindoUif 
Bipalta^ Crlrdya, and Megha. Each of these six Edgas has six 
RaginiSf which as female beings ai^ supposed to be married to the 
masculine Jldgas. 

By the happy union of the two fJldgas and BagtnUJ the 
VpardgaSf or the Minor Melodies, are produced, which are more 
numerous than there are lotus petals in the Mdnasa-sarovara ! (a 
beautiful lake on the plateau of Thibet, and wliicb plays a pro¬ 
minent part in the Hindu mythology, as full of lutus flowers and 
swans). The same spirit of nice distiuctiuns and minute analysis 
(which it is impossible to give here even the slightest idea of) is 
equally manifest in the divisions of the various cadences fldla-layaj 
into which each Bdga^ Jtogint and Uparngn is measured out. Of 
musical instruments there are four in number: (1) tala^ or the 
lute kind ; (2) sxishira^ or the flute kind ; (ii) avaodha^ or the drum 
kind ; (4) ghana, or the bell kind. Many highly curious details 
might be given about the size and construction of each kind of 
these instruments, especially of the lute or T'ind, which was the 
national instrument par excellence; for Sarasvati^ our Goddess of 
Learning and Music, is always represented with a vhid between 
her arms, as well as tlfe popular Rnslii Ndvada. In the Jagur- 
vedas, Jdjnavalkga is represented as having been the first to have 
invented a hundred-stringed rind. As there are divers Jtdgas, 
BaginU UpardgaSf so they must be carefully adjusted to the 
divers feelings or states of mind which songs are meant to express, 
a heroic Bdga for a heroic giiam. Like the ba<-s, tmor and soprano of 
the Europeans, the Hindus have also the corresponding intonations. 

In the Ydtrds mider consideration the sougs are adjusted accord¬ 
ing to the BdgaSf Raginls and Upardgas enumerated above, although 
there are some entirely new. For it would be easier to count the 
stars of an Indian midnight sky than the names of all the RdgaSf 
RaginU, dec., whose primitive number has received a continual increase 
almost every decade from every new musical composer. Of such com¬ 
posers, from Bharat Munif GopdlaNdyaha, Maridas ^rdA/^land his cele¬ 
brated disciple, Tansen^ to the living representative of our Hindu 
music. Rajah Caurindra Mohan Tagore^ there have been a legion. 

It has been frequently observed by C9mpetent authorities that 
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of all thp theatres in Europe that of England bears the greatest 
resemblance to that of Sj)aio, and that the English and the Spanish 
stages stand in nearer proximity to that of India than any other. 

I therefore make no apology for introducing the subject of this 
section by a quotation frojn Dr. ITlrici’s famous work, “Shake¬ 
speare’s Dramatische Kuuat,” about the scenic apparatus of the 
pre-Shakespearian stage, with which, as 1 have occasionally indi¬ 
cated before, the Ydtrdfi bear several points of aflElnity 

‘‘In a similar and perhaps still lower stage than the individual 
poetical productions stood before 1585 (the age of Shakespeare) the 
arrangements of the stage, sceneries, decorations, «!!ec. . . . The 
representations usually took place in schoolrooms, in auditorial and 
judicial halls, the spacious inn-courts, in the country houses of 
knights and in the palaces of nobles, where temporary stages were 
set up for every needful occasion. . . . The oldest theatres 

had in the beginning, like the stages in schoolrooms, judicial halls 
and inns, no decorations at all; moving Sceneries came into use 
only after the Eestoration (Collier, III., 366). The entire deco- 
tion of the stage consisted of a simple carpet-covering, which was 
immobile throughout; if the carpet was torn, the injured place 
was made up by some crude painting. Only a curtain in a corner 
Separated distant countries. A board, with the name of the land 
or the town, showed the place of action, whose change was an¬ 
nounced by the setting up of another. A light blue curtain 
banging down from the ceiling indicated that it was day, and one 
somewhat darker that it was night. A table with pen and ink 
made the stage into a counting-shop; two chairs instead of the ' 
table indicated a public-house room; a bed put in front a sleeping- 
room. Often the actors remained standing when similar signs 
were being changed and i‘emoved, and came in this very easy 
manner from one place to another.” (Ulric-i, I., s. 124-27.) 

But the following details given in. Cervantes’s Preface to his 
Goipedies and Eutrenieses, and translated by Schaek in his Ges- 
chichte der dramatiacheu Kunab u. Litter*atur in Sp^nien,” I’eveal 
traits of affinity still closer that exist between the scenic apparatus 
of Spain before Cervantes and Calderon and that of our Popular 
Dramas of Bengal:— 

“ At the time of Lopo de Yega the whole apparatus of a 
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theatre manager conld be packed up in a small bag, and oonsisted 
of four shepherds’ cloths of white fur set up with golden leatheor, 
of four beards and perrnques, and four shepherds* staffs, or some¬ 
thing similar. The dramas were conversations, almost eclogues, 
between two to three shepherds and one shepherdess. These con¬ 
versations were dressed up in elegance, and prolonged further by 
means of two or three “ entremeses,” iu which there appeared 
sometimes a negress, sometimes a ruffian, sometimes a fool or a 
man of Biscay; all these four ruhn and many others the above- 
mentioned Lope played with the greatest perfection and fidelity to 
Nature that can be imagined. In those days there were as yet no 
machineries; no combats between the ISIoors and the Christians \ 
as yet there were no figures to be seen coming, or seeming to come, 
out through a hole from the middle of the theatre, and still less 
there did sink down from the heavens clouds with angels and the 
blessed. The theatre consisted of four benches, formed into a 
square, and of four to six boards put upon them, so that the stage 
rose four spans above the ground. The decoration of the theatre 
was an old curtain, which was drawn from one side to another by 
two chords, and which formed the so-called dressing-room, behind 
which stood the musicians, who sang any old Homanzo without a 
guitar.” (Schaek, I., s. 1^5.) 

With slight modifications the details given in the above quo¬ 
tation apply with singular consistency to our Ydtrds. The whole 
apparatus of a Ydtrd-Adhikari is equally packed up in a small 
^ bag, and consists of a few shepherds’ cloths, not of fur of course, 
but of printed calico, and sometimes, though rarely, of the world- 
known Dacca muslin. There are also some beards and perruques, 
as well as some shepherds’ staffs. The Ydtrds are, from what has 
been said above, evidently eclogues, in which conversations are 
carried on Vjctween a few shepherds and shepherdesses. These 
conversations, which in the Ydtrds are chiefly in the form of songs, 
are also dressed up in elegance, and prolonged further by “ enf/re- 
meses” and “interludes,” in which there appears a fool, whose 
lieitticisms, however, are rarely of the highest flavour. The deco¬ 
ration of a Ydtrd-Ranga Chumi, or stage, consists also of a single 
Ourtain, drawn from one side to another by two chords, and which 

» 4 

form what we call the Yamnikd, where the actors dress themselves. 
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Actresses in the YdtfdH there are none; at least, I do not recollect 
to have seen any. In the old Sanskrit stage, however, the female 
parts were acted by actresses—a trait in which the old Hindu 
atage was similar to the modern, and far in advance of the Grecian 
one. The Ydtrd representations, however, take place, not '‘in 
schoolrooms,"auditorial and judicial halls, tkc.,*’ as once in England, 
but in what we call a Ndia-mandira^ of which there is one in 
almost all noble, respectable families. It means the hall of Ntita^ 
or of theatrical representations—that is to say, a theatre. It 
might also mean a dancing-hall, for the word Ndta means also 
dancing. Hence Ndta means a dancer as well as an actor, whereas 
Ndtaka means only a drama. This intimate relation between dancing 
and dramatic representation gives hints of the origin of the Indian 
drama, as Las.sen has well observed. These Ndtamandiras^ however, 
contain no permanent JRangaihuras, or stages. These are always fi tted 
up temporarily on everyneedful occasion,and are even simplerin their 
decorations than those of England or of Spain, as described above. 

Trading companies^ as there were once in England, there are 
also now in Bengal. They usually buy the pieces from their re¬ 
spective authors, and go about from one place to another. 

Sangita-Cdlds, like those of which tho author of the “ SangUa- 
’minukara ” has left us such a charming picture, and in which in 
ancient days dramatical representations used to take place, are 
also to be’ seen ; but they are comparatively rare, and when seen 
at all belong always to some JSdJd or Mahlrdja of immense estates 
and enormous revenues. There are at present two or three Sangita- 
Cdlds of this kind in Calcutta in the houses of two or three Rajas,* 
well known in India as well as in Europe for the encouragement they 
give to the cultivation of our Hindu music and dramatic literature. 

The Ydtrds which are acted in the villages not uufrcquently 
take place in the open air under a large awning, which is meant to 
protect the excited brain of the crowded spectators from the heat 
oi an Indian sun. Occasionally the overspreading branches of a neigh¬ 
bouring Vata-lree fficus molicus) lend a more effective aid, and afford 
not merely protection from the burning rays, but keep currents of re¬ 
freshing zephyrs in a constant motion, and add the music of their 
ever-quivering leaves or the sweet notes of their feathery choristers, 

’ N. K. ClIATTOrADYAY^ 
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RECEPTIONS AT PATNA. 


We have received accounts of some very interesting 
recent proceedings at Rankipore, Patna, which prove the 
continued hearty sympathy felt by Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge 
in native educational progress, and their desire to promote 
cordial intercourse between their neighbours of differing race 
and creed. The first of these occasions was the prize distri¬ 
bution to the pupils of the Banldpore (Urls’ School, held on 
August 17, at hir. Beveridge’s house, which was beautifully 
decorated, and where a large party of friends were assembled. 
The pupils were all under the age of ten, and were dressed in 
white, "with tlieir hair tastefully bound up, Mrs. Halliday 
distributed the prizes, which mostly consisted of dolls, the 
head girl receiving a silver medal. Mr. Halliday, the Comr 
missioner, made the following remarks :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—It has given me much pleasure to 
be able again to preside at these proceedings to-day for distri¬ 
buting prizes to the girls of the Bankipore School. This is the 
first time that the School has been collected for this purpose 
with such a kindly show of interest taken in it we see to-day in 
the arrangements in this house, and the Committee may well be 
grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge for the great assistance they 
receive from them towards the encouragement of the Committee’s 
undertaking, and the appreciation of their-endeavours to foster 
’and establish a system of education for the girls of this plaOe. 
We have just had read to us by the President of the Committee 
' the report of the progress in the School during the past year, 
and that progress appears to have been as satisfactory as in 
previous years, under the management of the able mistress at 
the' head of the School. It is most satisfactory too to learn of 
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the very estimable liberality and public spirit of the Maharaja 
of Hutwah, in his substantial offer to provide what the institu¬ 
tion much needs, a local habitation of its own. I have only one 
point on which to express regret, a point which has been men¬ 
tioned by the President, in the Committee’s report just read, and 
that is the totarabsonce from the list of this School of the names 
of Behari girls, I am not quite sure whether I am correct in 
supposing that there are no Behari gentlemen on the Committee 
of the School, but it does appear to me that if some Behari 
gentlemen could be associated with the present Committee of 
management, we should see mere encouragement given to BehEuri 
girls to join this school. That female education is spreading 
with peculiar success in the districts of this division there is no 
question, but, I am sorry to say, it is in Patna alone where this 
success is least prominent,” 

After giving some statistics as to the increased number of 
girls attending school, Mr. Halliday continued :— 

“ All this shows that there is a very decided feeling abroad 
amongst the people as to the desirability of female education; 
it is the more strongly evinced from the fact of the large number 
of girls attending the village schools, children of the middle and 
lower classes.” 

The ceremony concluded with a vote of thanks to Mr 
and Mrs. Beveridge, 

The second festivity that we have to describe was a party . 
given by JMr. and Mrs. Beveridge to !^glish, Mahomedan 
and Hindu guests. The following extracts will show how suc¬ 
cessful were their hospitable eiforts. Such entertainments 
undertaken and carried out with the great consideration in 
regard to customs, &p., and with the cordiality that Mr. and 
Mrs. Beveridge showed, must be of the greatest value in lead- < 
ing to mutual comprehension and friendly relations in India. 

Behar Heraldj Sept. 19, 1881. 

# 

** Saturday last will long be remembered in Bankipore as a 
day which saw together under the hospitable roof of a European 
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judge, meeting on terms of friendly intercourse, the official, the 
professional man and the zemindar, the European and the native, 
the Hindu and the Mahomedan, and merging all peculiarities of 
race and creed in promoting the growth of unity and fellow 
feeling. The evening party given by Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Beveridge was a decided success. Indeed, the arrangements 
reflected the highest credit on Mrs. Beveridge’s taste; and the 
pains she had taken to provide entertainments for the guests of 
the evening evinced the genuine good feeling which prompted 
her to entertain the native gentry of Bankipore. . . .We 
■cannot adequately express our sense of admiration for the great 
and noble virtues which adorn that excellent lady, the hostess of 
the evening. As Miss Akroyd, her name is familiar in Bengal 
■as a household word; as the worthy wife of a worthy husband, 
she has during her short stay at this place made her influence 
felt, not only among the girls who recently received their prizes 
at her place, but among the entire native gentry of Bankipore 
and the Patna city. Nothing is better calculated to smooth the 
rude divergences which are growing up on all sides than the 
meeting on a common platform of the different members of the 
community, linked together by an element foreign to all of them 
but all the stronger for that reason.” 

In the Indian Chronicle (Sept. 14) other descriptions of the 
party appear, one of which (hy a Behari gentleman and English 
scholar) runs as follows :— 

“ The evening party at Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge’s came ofi' 
with great eclat on the night of the 10th. Although the guests 
were invited to come at 9.30, still carriages began to roll into the 
spacious compound of Mr. Beveridge’s house even before 9 
o’clock, and set down the noble and beauteous guests at the 
entrance, which led directly to the billiard-room. To the right 
^of the billiard-room was the sumptuous drawing-room, chastely 
and elegantly fitted up. The rich draperies, the beautiflil 
, glasses, the chandeliers of cut glass, and lamps, and the flne 
furniture evinced that the hosts had not only looked to the 
beautiful decoration of the place, but also had studied the com¬ 
fort and convenience of their guests. The drawing-room was 
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fitted up with several beautiful portraits and pictures, and con¬ 
tained also letters in the handwriting of Mr. John Bright and 
other eminent men of England. Here also the guests were 
•entertained with microscopic views. To the north of the draw¬ 
ing-room was a highly decorated apartment containing a table 
in the centre on which were placed several rare oriental books 
in print and manuscript. The circular verandah to the east of the 
dramng-room was spread over with fine carpets, and decorated 
with beautiful fiowers and plants. In this verandah was exhi¬ 
bited the telephone, the wire being connected with the Govern¬ 
ment Telegraph Office. To the west of the billiard-room was 
another room, also richly decorated, and containing a table in the 
centre on which were placed the gulah pash and atiardan^ and 
betel loaves coated over with silver leaf. The extreme western 
verandah was also spread with a very fine carpet. Here a band 
of native musicians played on the sitar and taUa. To the west 
of this verandah two tents were fitted up with refreshments for 
the Mahomedan gentlemen, the Hindus being provided with 
refreshments in the shape of plantains, guavas, apples, &c., to 
the east of the house in a tent quite apart. A full band was 
also in attendance, and discoursed sweet music at intervals. The 
prunkha arrangement was excellent, for although the heat was 
oppressive, the guests on account of the punkhas very seldom • 
left the house to cool themselves in the compound. 

“It w^as 10 o’clock, and all the guests assembled by that 
time. Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge courteously and politely received 
them, and led them from one room to another to show what they ’ 
contained. In short it was a happy assembly, the guests enjoy¬ 
ing themselves in several ways; some playing billiards, and 
others entertaining themselves with photo albums and picture 
books, some talking, and others listening to sweet music. At 
the express request of Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge two of the native 
gugsts, Moulvies Yehia and Najuf Ali, entertained the assembly « 
with native songs, accompanied by sitar and tahla. Although 
they felt a little embarrassed at first, they did pretty well on the , 
whole, and were most loudly cheered. After this Mr. John sang 
two songs to the accompaniment of the piano, and was warmly 
praised. In this way the time passed merrily and cheerfully, 
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till at about 11.30 p.m. the Mahomedaus retired to take refresh- 
ment. Attar and pan were freely dietribiited, and exactly at 12 
the ^ests departed, thanking Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge for the 
kind entertainment, and well pleased with everything they heard 
and saw. Mrs. Beveridge deserves very great credit for the 
excellent arrangement she made. She had smiles and words of 
kindness for all her guests, who were much impressed with her 
affability and courteousness.” 


SCHOOLS AT BANGALORE. 


Mr. V. C. Moonesawmy Moodeliar, Local Hon. Secretary of 
the National Indian Association at Bangalore, has sent the follow¬ 
ing report of two schools at that place, which we have referred to 
in previous years ; — 

I have the pleaanre to rei)ort on the result of the exami¬ 
nation of the Begiinental Girhs’ School and Hindu Bhalicah 
Fatasalah, in Bangalore, conducted by myself and Mr. Y. Krish- 
nasawmy Moodeliar, a member of the Local Committee. The 
said gentleman is indefatigable and energetic in co-operating to 
carry out the objects of the Association, especially with reference 
to female education. 

“ In the first place, I regret that I was not able this year to 
examine the school earlier, owing to several circumstances, I there¬ 
fore cannot form a correct opinion as to the progress which these 
schools had made during the past year, as some of the girls of the 
highest classes had left previous to our examination. 

“ On the 10th June we examined the Native Regimental Girls* 
School. The subjects taught therein are of an elementary character. 
There are two divisions in the school, one consisting of classes 
•where Telugu is taught, and the other Tamil. 

^*ln each division there are three classes. The number of 
girls on the rolls were 46, against 32 of last year. This increase 
is to be mainly attributed to the return of the regiments which 
had proceeded to Afghanistan. We examined the highest classes 
in reading, poetry, grammar, geography, arithmetic, dictation and 
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handwriting. In the Tamil department the highest class has 
commenced compound addition. In addition to the usual dis¬ 
advantages under which all girls* schools in this part of India are 
labouring, viz., the withdrawal of the girls from the school at the 
early age of 10, or say 12 at the utmost, owing to the school being 
all under masters, the school we believe has the further disadvan¬ 
tage of having to maintain two separate departments on the small 
income of rs. 25 u month. However, with so many difficulties on 
hand the school has made fair progress, which we have no hesitation 
in saying is due to the exertions of its able Secretary, Mr. Gopaul* 
sawmy Syer. 

the 12th instant we examined the Hindu Bhalicah Pata- 
salah, and wo are glad to stat'* that wo found a marked improve- 
nmnt in it. As already intimated in our last report Tamil is the 
only language taught here. The school consists of six classes and 
the number of girls on the rolls remains the same as at the time 
of our last inspection, viz., 151, while the number that were present 
on the day of our inspection was only 69, against 89 of last year. 
We examined the girls of the highest class in poetry, prose, 
grammar, pagaaastrum (cookery), geography, dictation, handwriting, 
arithmetic, &c. We have much pleasure in stating that the girls 
acquitted themselves exceedingly well in all the subjects except 
arithmetic. The other classes did fairly. The success of the in<^ 
fititution is mainly due to the unflagging zeal displayed by Messrs. 
Y. Agamhara Moodeliar and Y. Balakrishna Pith, hon. trustees, 
J. Moothoosawmy Moodeliar, the head-master, and the other 
members. 

We had in our former report made a favourable mention of, 
the progress of the girls of this school in sewing, knitting, &c., we 
have much pleasure in stating that during the present year the 
girls have made great improvement under Mrs. Sarah, a Christian 
woman. 

« “I, in conclusion, deeply regret to observe that the hon. 
trustees, instead of prescribing the poetical portion of some moral 
precepts contained in a book called ^Penmothey Molay,’ which* 
the girls might easily commit to memOTy, have recommended only 
the prose part of the said book, which is tedious and difficult for 
young girls to remember.” 
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“INDIA’S DUTY TO ENGLAND.” 


After this Journal was in type wo received a short articlo^ 
from Calcutta in* reference to Mr. J. B. Knight’s paper with the 
above title, and we insert the greater part of it, with this closing 
the discussion:— 

“The subject treated of in Mr. Knight’s article on ‘ India’s 
Duty to England,’ in the pages of the August number of the 
Journal of the National Indian Aeeoeiation^ has been widely dis¬ 
cussed and variously commented on by the Indian press; and 
the writer, who is eminently fitted for the task, has displayed 
much tact and judgment in dealing with it. The question of 
^ India’s Duty to England ’ is a broad one, as the writer himself 
admits, but it is to be regretted that he contented himself with 
simply recapitulating the often told tale of the ' Sibpore Mutiny.’ 
Mr. Knight has very well recounted the many acts of humanity 
on the part of the British Government, for which the natives of 
India are deeply indebted ; but his citing the * mutiny ’ of the 
Sibpore students as an example of the way in which the natives 
return these humane acts, has not been, strictly speaking, veiy 
fair. Mr. Knight lived long enough in India to know that the 
Bengalis are a quite distinct race from the other Indian nations, 
and nothing can justify his citing the Sibpore affair and insin¬ 
uating that the Indians have not done their duty to England. 
He does not say so in so many words; but that is, unmistake- 
ably, what he does mean to imply. Every Englishman knows 
that the Bengalis are physically ‘ weak, even to effeminacy; ’ 
and it is no less true that they are, by reason of the indulgence 
allowed thorn by their rulers, highly sensitive and ridiculously 
Tain. It is also to be conceded that in assailing the Government 
with the journalistic quill, the native editors have involuntarily 
given to the world generally, and to England in particular, a 
fresh instance of the feminine, sensitive nature of the abject 
rafie to which they belong. But how is Mi*. Knight justi¬ 
fied in taking up the question and arriving at the conclusion 
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that the people of India have failed in their duty to Eng¬ 
land ? Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the ‘ Sibpore 
Mutiny ’ had anything serious and threatening about it, it 
remains for us now simply to assure the able writer that the 
agitation, if such a thing ever existed, was confined to within 
a few miles of the Sibpore College premises, and there was 
no Nana Sahib at all to foment a rebellion. However that 
may be, one cannot help being struck with Mr. Croft’s extraor¬ 
dinary defence of the workshop superintendent, Mr. Fouracres, 
which has, apparently, met with the approval of the writer. 
There can be hardly any room for doubt that the superintendent 
was suspected by the ‘ mutineers ’ of drawing a distinction 
between native and European students. It is quite possible that 
that gentleman was in some degree partial. This is quite 
natural and human. But why make a false attempt to shield 
him from this charge ? We believe the maltreatment suffered 
by one individual student on a solitaiy occasion could not have 
been a sufficient cause of the outbreak. It was but the last 
straw on the camel’s back.” 

The writer goes on to establish this point, and then con¬ 
tinues:—“ Mr. Knight questions the possibility of his (Mr. Four- 
atres) treating a Europeau lad guilty of Srish Chandra’s offence 
otherwise. Well, wo have Mr. Fouracres’ own testimony on * 
this point. And does he not say that if the boy had been a- 
European he should have thrashed him ? This is clearly drawing 
a distinction. Is it not ? One word more remains to be said., 
The present tendency of the so-called educated natives of India 
to find fault with British politics, British diplomacy and British 
administration is an inevitable result of their imperfect culture. 
They have as yet confined their attention to mere book-learning, 
and have no practical knowledge of the world abroad. When 
they shall come to kpow more of the outside world from ex¬ 
perience they will perhaps find that the real danger to India 
aild the patriotism of India lies not in the oppression of the- 
English rulers, but in their being too lenient. " 

* “SUKUMAR HaLDAE. 

“ Calcutta Presidency College, 

20th Sept., 1881.” 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


A prize distribution took place on August 19, at Madras, to the 
pupils of a Caste Hindu Girls’ School, which is under the Trustees 
of the' Sreeuivasa Pillay’s Educational Charity. The Report 
stated that by the appointment of a caste Hindu mistress the 
number of pupils had increased and the school was generally 
imj)roviDg, After the prizes had been distributed by Mrs. Tarrant, 
and some lyrics in Telugu and Tamil had been sung by the girls» 
Mr. Kristnauia Chariar, one of the Trustees, made an address to 
the meeting, from which we give the following extract:— 

“ One or two interesting facts in connection with this school 
and native female education generally in Madras seem to deserve 
prominent mention on this occasion. The year 1880, to which the 
report already read relates, witnessed an important change in the 
school staff, which used to consist of male teachers with an East 
Indian mistress who could only teach some needle work. The 
want of a Hindu Caste Lady Superintendent of sufBcient educa¬ 
tional attainments, greatly felt for several years past, has at last 
been supplied by the appointment of the certified School Mistress, 
Mrs. Anantammal, regularly trained in the Government Female 
Normal School. The appointment of this Hindu Superintendent 
has already produced favorable results, as stated in the Trustees’ 
Report. The number of girls and the income from fees paid by 
them have increased, and the attendance of the girls more 
regular than ev«r before, and the elder girls, as the meeting would 
have noticed, have so much confidence in the new Superintendent 
that they have willingly remained longer in the school for instruc¬ 
tion beyond the age at which native girls usually withdraw from 
public schools. The teaching from books and the sewing wor^ of 
the girls as well as the general tone of the school show signs of 
improvement, and the Trustees look forward to being able to report 
still greater improvement in future years. For such improvement 
and progress this school, in common with other girls’ schools in 
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Mftdraft, musfc^look mainly to Mrs. Brander's kind sttggea^cMks tnct 
aotiTe 83 rm|>atli 7 , wMoli, wo haTe no doubt, will stimalate all giidk*' 
M^ools to fbesli W^o need hardly aay that by tho 

xn^t 6f Utis lady ak the first Government Inspectress oi 
Scliboh^ the year 1860 will eret be regarded as an important date- 
in thh hiutbiy of native female education in Madras;** It ts a*, 
noteworthy fact that tliie caste Hindu Mistress above mea^ioned- 
appeared publicly on this occasion with her school, and took' an. 
active part in the distribution of prizes. 

It is satisfactory to learn that a caste Girls’ School has beeu 
lately opened at Mysore by the leading members of the Hindu, 
community. The number of girls is 150. Two caste wommt 
teachers and three men teachers have been engaged. The teaching 
is in Canarese only at present, but an English class is under con*. 
sideration. Music, as a science, is among the subjects taught. 
H.H. tho Mah&raja of Mysore has made a donation of Rs. 100 to. 
the school. 

We have received the second annual Report of the City School,. 
Calcutta, and we are glad to find that it has become very sucoeksful. 
This year a College Department has been added, which is affiliated 
to the Calcutta University up to the First Arts Examination 
standard, and the class was soon joined by fifty students. In the-^ 
School there are two departments, English and Vernacular. TW 
average number of pupils in 1880 was 389, and the number at the 
date of the Report, including the College Department, was 013. 
Additional accommodation has been found necessary. The dom* * 
mittee are endeavouring to purchase or build a large house for the 
School, the present arrangement of occupying two separate housea 
being very inconvenient. Special classes have been opened iu 
Drawing, Music, Science and Gymnastics. Great attezitidh is. 
bestowed on discipline and conduct; the teachers meet to discusa 
questions connected with their work ; lectures are delivered fbiit- 
ni^tly on interesting subjects, and there seems to be an earnest 
endeavour to form the boys’ characters as well as to train their 
intelleei The account given of a very Useful class may be 
suggestive to the managers of other schools :—" The foUbwi^' 
method has been adopted for the purpose of moral training, wiii^ 

L 5 
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it v liardljr necessary to say has been of a strictly unsectarian 
tdutaoter. One hour in the week is specially set apart with a view 
to impress the minds of the pupils with examples of moral, ex¬ 
cellence'; and in the lower clusses anecdotes and stories with 
gopd morals are narrated to the hoys, and attempts mad^ to open 
tiieir eyes to different moral lessons and to the necessity of forming 
good habits and acquiring an unblemished character. In the 
higher classes examples from the lives of eminent benefactors of 
the human race, in various departments of progress, and of heroic 
sufferers in the cause of truth, are held up for imitation, and steps 
are taken to generate a healthier tone of mind amongst the pupils, 
over and above the constant attempts made to impress their minds 
with questions of importance, as they arise collaterally in the 
course of their studies.” 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Satish C. Mukorji has passed the Examination required 
for the M.D. degree by the University of Aberdeen, and also the 
Sanitary Science Examination of the University of Cambridge. 

t ' 

Mr. M. L. Dey has passed the Second M.B. Examination of 
the University of Glasgow. 

Arrivals .—Assistant Surgeon N. P. Sinha and Mr. S. P. 
Binha, from Beerbhoum, Bengal; the former on a visit to Eng¬ 
land, the latter for the Bar. Mr. Narendra Natha Mitra and 
Mr. M. M. Ghosh, from Calcutta, for the Bar. 

Departure .—Surgeon J. K. Kanga, of the Indian Medical 
Staff, in the Crocodile^ for Bombay. 

With deep regret we record the death, September 28th, of 
Mr. P. Ratnavelu Chetti, C.S., aged 25,' at Palgbaut, Madras, 
from the effects of a gun accident. He was the only native 
Covenanted Civilian of the Madras Presidency, and his career 
was one of bright promise. While at Oxford and in London 
Jife:* B* Chetti made niany friends, who will lament his early 
death, and he is mourned by a wide circle in India. 
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OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. ^ 

To extend a knowledge of India in England, and an interest in our 
Indian fellow-snbjects. 

To co-operate with the efforts made by Indians for education, and' 
for the improvement of their countrymen. 

To promote goodwill and friendliness between England and India. 

THESE OBJECTS AUK CARBIED OUT BY,— 

1. —Friendly intercourse with Indians who come to England, 

supplying them with introdiuitions, arranging visits to 
public institutions, affording information in regard to pro¬ 
fessional studies, &c. 

2. —Organizing lectures by Englishmen and Indians on subjects con¬ 

nected with India. 

3. —Undertaking the superintendence of teachers scut to England 

from India for the study of methods of teaching, and select¬ 
ing English teachers for families and schools in India. 

4. — Scholarship grants in encouragement of female education, and 

gi'auts to educational and philanthropic institutions in 
Indi.*]., books to libraries, prizes for schools, &c, 

5. —The publication of a monthly Journal, recording nnscctariau 

educational work in India, and containing articles by English¬ 
men and Indians of exi)erience on subjects of social reform,&c. 

G.—Soirees hold three times in the year, January, April or May, 
and November, open to members. 

This Association, which was established by Miss Carpenter, has now 
existed ten years. It has Branches at Calcutta, Bombay anil Madras, and 
Committees at other j)laccs in India, which undertake secular educational 
work and promote stajial intercourse between English and Indiiuis. The 
Committee desire to })romote, by the vai-ious practical methoils indicated 
above, increased sympathy and union between the people of England and 
the peoido of India. They therefore request co-operation from all who are 
interested in India’s moral and intellectual progress. 

In all tJie proceedinijn of this Assnriation, the Government principle of 
non-interference in rtlnjimi is to he stricthj maintained. 

MEMlJErv.Sinv, 

, Subscriptions and donations to the Association to be paid to the London 
and Westminster Bank, 1 St. James’ Sijuartj, S.W’. ; to Francis W’VLlik, 
Esq., Treasurer, East India United Keivicc Cltdi, S. W. ; to Alan Creen- 
WELL, Esq., (Bristol) I'rcasurer, 3 Buckitigham \'ale, Clifton; or to Miss 
E. A. Manning, lion. Sec. Subscriptions arc due January 1st of the 
current, year. 

There is a separate fund, called the Indian Girls’ Scholarship Fund, for 
granting scholarships of from £3 to £0 for the eufcouragement of education. 
The Hon. Sec. (Miss E. A. Manning, .‘>.5 Blomlicld lioad, W.) is Trea^rer 
of this fund. (P.0.0, on Maida Hill Post Office). 

A subscription of 10/- and upwards to the General Fund or to ■fee 
Scholarship Fund constitutes membership. Members arc entitled to receive 
invitations to the Soiriies, Meetings and Lectures of the Association, and 
tho monthly Journal. 

Journal may be subscribed for separately, 6/- per annum, in ad- 
vimce, post free, by notice to the Publishers (London, Keoan Paul & Co. ; 
Bristol, J. W. Aiirowsmith) ; and it can be procured through Booksellers. 

In India the Journal may be obtained from the Secretaries of the Branches... 
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HOME EDUCATION FOll INDIAN LADIES. 


The following Paper was read by the late Director of 
Public Instruction, Aladras, at a Meeting of the National 
Indian Association, held on November 29th, Colonel Gr. B, 
Malleson, C.S.I., in the chair. We regret that our date of 
■publication obliges us to postpone the full report of the 
proceedings until next month. 


Mi{. CiiAiKMAN, Ladies, and Oentlemen, —In a general 
way it is known, even to those who have not visited* 
India, that superior and secondary instruction have made 
considerable strides of late years in that country, that 
some although much less progress has been made in the 
diffusion of primary and technical education, but that in the 
department of female education comparatively little has been 
effected, notwithstanding the encouragement which it has 

e 

received, and the efforts which have been made. Pensons 
who have always lived in Europe can Ijowever perhaps scarcely 
fully realize the great intellectual gulf which our system bf 
education is creating in India between husbands and wives. 
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We have grown accustomed here to the daily and hourly 
influence which refined and highly cultivated women exercise 
in their homes and in society. We see them contindblly 
competing successfully with men in various fields, and some¬ 
times achieving the highest eminence in science, literature and 
art. We live in a generation which has produced such women 
'as " George Eliot,” Harriet Martineau and Mary Somerville, 
This Association, founded by a lady,is only one instance among 
a thousand of the kind of work which female philanthropy is 
doing around us. But in Eastern lands it is not so. In India 
law, tradition and custom have for ages been opposed to any¬ 
thing like a general diffusion of female education. No doubt 
if we go back to the most remote ages, the Vedic period, we 
shall find that women enjoyed a high position, and were not 
kept in seclusion. Marriage was sacred. Husband and wife 
were joint rulers of their households, and united in addressing 
prayers to the gods. Some of the most beautiful hymns are 
believed to have been composed by ladies and queens. But 
it must be remembered that at this period the institution of 
caste in its later sense had not come into existence. Life was 
patriarchal. The nation was represented by a multitude of 
email communities, mainly engaged in tending their flocks 
and herds, and cultivating their fields, although constantly at 
war with one another, and with the people whose lands they 
were endeavouring to occupy. 

If we pass from these early times to the more recent 
but still remote age represented by the code of Manu, or 
between two and three thousand years ago, we shall find that 
already a great change had taken place in the position of 
women in India. The following passage occurs in the ninth 
chapter of this code :-~7 

« Women have no husiness with the texts of the Veda, thus 
is the lew fully settled; having, therefore, no evidenoe of law, 
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and no knowledge of ezpiatozy texts, sinful women must be as 
foul as falsehood itself; and this is the fixed rule.” 

Mill quotes this passage as proving that Hindu women 
are, by system, deprived of education. 

The following passages, which are also taken from the 
ninth chapter of the code, illustrate the state of dependence 
to which Hindu women were reduced:— 

“ Day and night must women be held by their protectors in 
a state of dependence ; but in lawful and innocent recreations, 
though rather addicted to thorn, they may be left at their own 
disposal. 

“Their fathers protect them in childhood; their husbands 
protect them in youth; their sons protect them in age: a woman 
is never fit for independence. 

# * # 

“Let the husband keep his wife employed in the collection 
and expenditure of wealth, in i)uritication and female duty, in 
the preparation of daily food, and the superintendence of house¬ 
hold utensils.” 

• » 

Women are constantly spoken of in the code as standing« 
on the same level as slaves, servants and children. 

“ Three persons— a wife, a son, and a slave—are declared 
by law to have (in general) no wealth exclusively their own; . 
the wealth which they earn is regularly acquired for the man 
to whom they belong, (viii. 41G.) 

“A wife, a son, a servant, a pupil, and a (younger) whole 
brother, may he corrected, when they commit faults, with a rope, 
or the small shoot of a cane.” (viii. 2U9.) 

The third book of" the code contains minute directions re- 
gjy'&ing the choice of a wife. The twice born man must 
espouse a wife of the same class as himself, and endued with 
the marks of excellence.” She must.not he descended from 
his paternal or maternal ancestors within the sixth degr^ 
She must not come from a family which has omitted pre- 
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scribed acts of religion, which has produced no male children, 
in which the Veda has not been read, which has thick hair 
on the body, or which is subject to certain diseases. 

Let him not marry a girl with reddish hair, nor with any 
deformed limb; nor one troubled with habitual sickness; nor 
one either with no hair or too much; nor one immoderately 
talkative ; nor one with inflamed eyes. 

“ Nor one with the name of a constellation, of a tree, or of a 
river, of a barbarous nation, or of a mountain, of a winged 
creature, a snake, or a slave, nor one with any name raising an 
image of terror. 

“ Let him choose for his wife a girl whose form has no 
defect; who has an agreeable name; who walks gracefully, like 
a phonicoptorus, or like a young elephant; whose hair and teeth 
are moderate respectively in quantity and in size; whose body 
has exquisite softness.’^ (iii. 8, 9, 10). 

Nothing, it will be observed, is said about her mind. 

The precise period at which the seclusion of women began 
in India cannot be ascertained, but there does not seem smtli- 
cient ground for the supposition that the custom dates from 
the period of the Mahomedan conquests. Professor Monier 
Williams observes that the Rjlrailyana and Mahiibluirata show 
that women in India were subjective to less social restraint 
in former days tlian they are at present, but no one, he 
remarks, can read these poems without coming to the con¬ 
clusion that the habit of secluding women and of treating 
them as inferiors is, to a certain extent, natural to all Eastern 
nations, and prevailed in the earliest times. In connection 
with this subject he points out that Rama, although in the 
99th chapter of the sixth book of the Eamayana he thinks it 
necessary to excuse himself for permitting his wife to expose 
herself to the gaze of the crowd, yet expressly (verse 34) 
enumerates various occasions on which it is allowable for a 
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■woman to show herself unveiled. Of tliis passage Professor 
Monier Williams gives the following translation :— 

“Neither houses, nor vestments, nor enclosing walls, nor 
CGremonj", nor regal insignia, are the screen of a woman. It is 
her own virtue alone (that protects her). In great calamities, 
at marriages, at the public choice of a husband by maidens (of 
the Kshatriya caste), at a sacrifice, at assemblies, it is allowable 
for all the world to look upon women.” 

Dr. Eobertson has also pointed out a passage in Strabo, 
from which there is reason to think that in the age of 
Alexander the Great women in India were guarded with the 
same jealous attention as at present. “ When their princes,” 
says he, copying Megaslheues, “ set out upon a public hunt, 
they arc accompanied by a number of their women; but 
along the road in which they travel ropes are stretched on 
each side, and if any man approach' near to them he is 
instantly put to death.” 

It is of course probable that the JMahoinedan conquest 
had some effect in intensifying and extending the seclusion of 
women, hut although most of the upper classes have adopted 
this custom, it has never been universal or even general 
among the middle and lower classes, especially in Central and 
Southern India; and there are numerous exceptions even’ 
among the upper classes. 

We have very little real information as to the state of 
education among Hindu women prior to the British period, 
and may therefore pass on to accounts given by men who 
lived in the latter part of the last and early part of the present 
cqAtury. 

The Abbe Dubois, after escaping from the massacres of the , 
French Eevolution, sought refuge in.India, and laboured for 
more than thirty years as a missionary in the Mysore country. 
During the whole of this period he made it, he tells us, his 
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constant rule to live as the natives did, conforming exactly m 
all things to their manners, to their style of living and clothing,, 
and even to most of their prejudices. He spared no pains to 
obtain authentic information regarding the institutions and 
manners of the Hindus by diligently studying some of the 
works in greatest estimation among them, and by maintaining 
a close and familiar intercourse with persons of every caste 
and condition of life through the great number of districts 
wiiich he traversed. The result of his researches during the 
first eighteen years of his residence in India he embodied in a 
manuscript work, which he put into the hands of Major Wilks, 
then Eesideiit of Mysore, in 180(>, who pronounced it the 
most con-ect, comjjrehensive and minute account extant in 
any European language of the customs and manners of the 
Hindus, a judgment in which Sir James Mackintosh concurred. 
The Abbe himself had no means of editing the work at his 
own charge, but the publication of it was considered so im¬ 
portant in a political point of view that the Madras Govern¬ 
ment purchased the copyright for two thousand pagodas, and 
and eventually a translation of it was prepared and published 
under the sanction of the Coui-t of Directors. So great, said 
Major Wilks, was the respect which the Abbe’s irreproachable 
•conduct inspired among the natives, that when travelling, 
on his approach to a village, the house of a Brahmin was 
uniformly cleared for his reception as a spontaneous mark of 
deference. What, then, does the Abbe Dubois say regarding 
the condition of female education in his time ? The following 
extract may suffice:— 

I 

“What I have to relate concerning the Brehmanaris, nr 
Brahmin women, will equally apply to other individuals of the 
sex in different castes, r Yet there is but little to be said con¬ 
cerning the Hindu women, from the small consideration in which 
they are held; always treated as if they were created for the 
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mere enjoyment of the men, or for their service. They are sup- 
posed to be incapable of acquiring any degree of the mental 
capacity which a greater ascendant in society would surely confer 
upon them by rendering them of more importance in the affairs 
of life. But they are so low in estimation that, when a man has 
done anything reprehensible, it is quite proverbial to say that 
he has acted in the spirit of a woman. She, on the other hand, 
as an excuse for any fault, lays all the blame on the natural 
inferiority of her sex. 

“ Agreeably to this mode of judging of the fair sex, the educa¬ 
tion of the women is utterly neglected. They never cultivate, 
in any degree, the understanding of the young girls, though 
many of them are naturally ingenious, and would shine under , 
the advantages of education. It is thought quite sufficient in 
India that a woman can grind and boil their rice, or attend to 
the other household concerns, which are neither numerous nor 
difficult to acquire. 

“ The immodest girls, who are employed in the worship of the 
idols, and other public jirostitutes, are the only women taught 
to rend, to sing and to dance. It would be thought the mark of 
an irregular education if a modest woman were found capable of 
reading. She herself would conceal it out of shame. As to the 
dance, it is confined entirely to the profligate girls, who never*"* 
mix in it with the men. In singing, the modest women, in some 
places, join; but it is only at marriages or other ceremonies 
among their relations, and never in the company of strangers.”, 

Such is the testimony of the Abbe Dubois, based* on a 
minute personal acquaintance with the kingdom of Mysore 
and the tract now known as the district of Coimbatore. 

Sir Thomas Munro’s knowledge of Southern India was as 
extensive as it was accurate. His opportunities for studying 
native customs and institutions were great, and few Europeans 
Save turned such opportunities to better account. The 
traveller in the Ceded Districts, where he was perhaps best 
known, still hears his name pronounced with affectionate 
reverence, and the Hindus have probably never had a more 
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sincere friend. This great governor gives the following 
account of the state of female education in the Madras 
Presidency in 1822:— 

''In some districts reading and writing are confined almost 
entirely to Brahmins and the mercantile class. In some they 
extend to the other classes, and are pretty general among the 
potails of villages and principal ryots. To the women of 
Brahmins and of Hindus in general they are unknown, because 
the knowledge of them is prohibited and regarded as unbecoming 
the modesty of the sex and fit only for public dancers; but 
among the women of the Bajbundah and some other tribes of 
the Hindus, who seem to have no prejudice of this kind, they 
' are generally taught. The prohibition against women learning 
to read is probably, from various causes, much less attended to 
in some districts than in others, and as it is possible that in 
every district a few females may be found in the reading schools, 
a column has been entered for them in the form proposed to bo 
sent to the collector.” 

Prom Southern India we will now pass to Bengal. Mr. 
Ward was one of the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore, and 
^Jbe published, in 1822, an elaborate view of the history, litera¬ 
ture and mythology of the Hindus, which was a republication 
of an older work printed at Serampore, and which contains a 
minute description of the manners and customs of the Hindus. 
He gives the following account of the state of female educa¬ 
tion at that period:— 

" There are no female schools among the Hindus; every ray 
of mental improvement is carefully kept from the sex. As they 
are always confined to domestic duties, and carefully excluded 
from the company of the other sex, a Hindu sees no necessity 
for the education of females, and the shastriis themselves declcEre 
theA a woman has nothing to do with the text of the v6dii : all her 
duties are comprised in pleasing her husband and cherishing 
her children. 

« « « « « 

"The women are ahuost in every instance unable to read. 
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'Tlie jealous Hindus are a&ald lest such an acquirement should 
make them proud, and excite them to engage In clandestine 
eorrespondence. Hence they declare that if a woman learn to 
read and write she will most certainly become a widow, or fall 
into some calamity; and many stories are circulated of the 
dreadful accidents which hare befallen such presumptuous 
females. The Hindus, therefore, have never, been able to 
boast of a body of female writers who have contributed to 
enlarge the stock of knowledge. A few years ago there lived 
at Benares a female philosopher named Hutee-Vidyaluiikarii. 
She was bom in Bengal; her father and her husband wore 
KoolcCnii Bramhuns. It is not tho practice of these Bramhiins, 
when they marry in their order, to remove these wives to their 
own houses, but may remain with their parents. This was the 
case with Hutee; w^hich induced her father, being a learned 
man, to instruct her in the Siingskritu grammar, and the 
kavyii shastriis. However ridiculous the notion may be, that if 
a woman pursue learning she will become a widow, the husband 
of H&toe actually left her a widow. Her father also died, and 
she therefore fell into great distress. In these circumstances, 
like many others who become disgusted with the world, she went 
to reside at Benares. Here she pursued learning afresh, and, 
after acquiring some knowledge of the law books and other"* 
shastrus, she began to instruct others, and obtained a number of 
pupils, so that she was universally known by the name of Htltee 
Vidyaliinkaru, viz., ornamented with learning. The wife of. 
Jushomimta-Ilayu, a Bramhuu of Nhshee-Poorti, is said to under¬ 
stand Bcngaelee accounts; and the wives of the late raja Nuvii 
Krishna, of Calcutta, are famed for being able to read. At 
Vashavariya resides a widowed female, a considerable land- 
owner, who possesses a good knowledge of the Bengalee, and 
of accounts, and is honoured with the name of ranee, or queen. 
Many female mendicants among the voiragincos and SunsasineSs 
fahve some knowledge of Sangskritu, and a still greater number 
are conversant with the popular poems in the dialects of the* 
country. From hence an idea may be formed of the state of 
female learning in Bengal.” 

A few years after the publication of Mr. "Ward's book, "viz. 
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ill 1835, Lord William Bentinck, who was then Governor- 
General, resolved on instituting an inquiry into the state of 
vernacular education in Bengal and Behar. The gentleman 
selected for this duty was Mr. Adam, who had come out 
seventeen years previously as a Missionary, and had latterly 
been editing the Indian GazetU. The result of his investiga¬ 
tions was embodied in three valuable reports, the last of which 
appeared in 1838. I have extracted from these reports two 
passages illustrating the state of female education in particular 
localities, and one showing the general conclusion at which 
Mr. Adam arrived. 

“ In Bangpur,” ho says, “ it is considered highly improper 
to bestow any education on women, and no man would marry a 
girl who was known to be capable of reading; but as girls of 
rank are usually married about eight years of age, and continue 
to live with their families for four or five years afterwards, the 
husbands are sometimes deceived, and find on receiving their 
wives that after marriage they have acquired that sort of 
knowledge which is supposed to bo most inauspicious to their 
husbands. Although this female erudition scarcely ever pro- 
^ceeds farther than being able to indite a letter and to examine 
an account, yet it has been the means of rescuing many families 
from threatened destruction.” 

' In speaking of l^'attore, he says :— 

**Of the total female population, 16,792 are between fourteen 
and five years of age ; that is of the age at which the mind is 
capable of receiving in an increasing degree the benefit of 
instruction in letters. The state of instruction among this class 
cannot be said to be low, for with, a very few individual excep¬ 
tions there is no instruction at all. Absolute and hopeless 
ignorance is their Jot. The notion of providing the means of 
'instrnction for female children never enters into the minds of 
parents; and girls are equally deprived of that important 
domestic instruction which is sometimes given to hoys. A super- 
9 titious feeling is alleged to exist in the majority of Hinda 
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families, principally oherished by the women, and not die* 
couraged by the men, that a girl taught to write and read will 
soon after marriage become a widow, an event which is regarded 
as nearly the worst misfortune that can befall the sex; and the 
belief is also generally entertained in native society that intrigue 
is facilitated by a knowledge of letters on the part of the 
females. Under the influence of those fears there is not only 
nothing done in a native family to promote female instruction, 
but an anxiety is often evinced to discourage any inclination to 
acquire the most elementary knowledge, so that when a sister, 
in the playful innocence of childhood, is observed imitating her 
brother’s attempts at penmanship, she is expressly forbidden to 
do BO, and her attention drawn to something else. These super¬ 
stitious and distrustful feelings prevail extensively, although 
not universally, both amongst those Hindus who are devoted to 
the pursuits of religion, and those who are engaged in the 
business of the world. Zemindars are for the most part exempt 
from them, and they in general instruct their daughters in the 
elements of knowledge, although it is difllcult to obtain from 
them an admission of the fact. They hope to marry their 
daughters into families of wealth and property, and they per¬ 
ceive that without a knowledge of writing and accounts their 
daughters will, in the event of widowhood, bo incompetent to" 
the management of their deceased husbands’ estates, and will 
unavoidably become a prey to the interested and unprincipled. 
The Mahomedans participate in all the prejudices of the Hindus 
against the instruction of their female oflspring, besides that a 
very large majority of them are in the very lowest grades of . 
poverty, and are thus unable, oven if they were willing, to give 
education to their children.” 

<1? # # # 

<‘It has already been stated that Zemindars, for the most 
part, instruct their daughters in the elements of knowledge; and 
for the reasons therein assigned, instances sometimes occur 
young Hindu females, who have received no instruction under 
their parents’ roof, taking lessons, at the instigation of thmx 
parents and brothers, after they have become widows, with a 
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view to the adequate protection of their interests in the familieB- 
^ol which they have become members.” 

* * * « 

** Other exceptions to the general ignorance are found among 
the mendicant Vaiahnavas, or followers of Ohaitanya, amount¬ 
ing in Nattore probably to fourteen or fifteen hundred indi¬ 
viduals, who are generally able to write and read, and who are 
also alleged to instruct their daughters in these accomplish¬ 
ments. They are the only religious body of whom as a sect the 
practice is characteristic. Yet it is a fact that as a sect they 
rank precisely the lowest in point of general morality, and 
©specially in respect of the virtue of their women. It would be 
erroneous, however, to attribute the low state of morality to the 
degree of instruction prevailing amongst them. It is obviously 
and solely attributable to the fact that the sect is a colluvies 
&om all other sects—a collection of individuals who throw off 
the restraints of the stricter forms of Hinduism in the profession 
of a doctrine which allows greater license. The authors and 
leaders of this sect had the sagacity to perceive thn importance 
of the vernacular dialect as a moans of gaining access to the 

multitude, and in consequence their works, original and trans- 

« 

lated in that dialect, form a larger portion of the current 
* popular literature than those of any other sect. The subject 
matter of these works cannot be said to be of a very improving 
character, but their existence would seem to have established a 
;love of reading in the sect, and the taste has in some measure 
at least extended to the women.” 

The following general remarks are made by !Mr. Adam in 
summing np the result of his inquiry :— 

“Another extensive class of the population unprovided with 
the means of instruction by the natives themselves is the female 
©ex. I need not dwell here on the necessity of female cultivation 
in any country to its advance in civilisation. This is of course 
, admitted, and the privacy,, subjectiou and ignorance of the sex 
in this country amongst bqth Hindus and Mussulmans are equally 
well known. All the established native institutions of education 
©xitt for the benefit of the male sex only; and the whole of the- 
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lemale sez is sjstematlcallj coDsigned to ignorance, and left 
wholly without even the semblance of a provision for their 
instruction.” 

We may go on now from Bengal to Central India. For 
the period, with which we are dealing, there is no higher 
authority than Sir John Malcolm, and this is what he tells us 
in his work on Central India, published in 1823:— 

“There are no schools for females in Central India, such 
institutions being quite incompatible with the prejudices and 
usages of the natives ; education among women is therefore 
rare, even in the tribe of Brahmins not one in a hundred can read. 
The dancing girls here, as in other parts in India, are often well 
instructed, and almost all the principal liajpoot ladies have * 
sufficient learning to carry on their own correspondence. 

“Among the merchants of the Jain tribe, women are not in 
general educated; but when they are left widows at an early 
age they are in the habit of devoting ihomselvos to Julies, or 
priests, with whom they abide, and from whom they learn, not 
only the rites, hut also to read the sacred books of their religion; 
they become, in fact, mendicant priestesses* and exercise con¬ 
siderable influence over the females of their tribe.” 

^ 

“The power which the Mahratta ladies of the families of 
Scindia, Holkar and the Puar enjoy has been described- They 
have always had great influence in their secret councils, and 
usage has latterly given them a considerable and increased 
share iu the government, and in some cases they have been the ■ 
acknowledged heads. They are usually instructed in reading^ 
writing and arithmetic. The management of the horse always 
constitutes part of their education, which is directed to qualify 
them for the duties to which their condition makes them liable 
tcy be called.” 

I 

8 ir John ]Malcolm’s brief allusion to the Eajpoot ladies 

* “ Such females are known by the name of Arjah j tbey are respected 
for their knoAvledge, not their conduct. Women who have adopted'this • 
vagrant life are never allowed any intimate intercourse with families.” 
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may be supplemented by a passage from Colonel Tod*s 
“Annals of Rajasthan”:— 

^'Most erroneous ideas,” he says, ^'have been formed of 
the Hindu female from the pictures drawn by those who never 
left the banks of the Ganges. They are represented as degraded 
beings, and that not one in many thousands can even read. I 
would ask -such travellers whether they know the name of 
Rajpoot, for there ai^e few of the lowest chieftains whose 
daughters are not instructed both to read and write, though the 
oustoms of the country requiring much form in epistolary 
writing, only the signature is made to their letters. But of 
their intellect and knowledge of mankind, whoever has had to 
' converse with a Rajpootni guardian of her son’s rights must 
draw a very different conclusion.” 

The next authority which I shall quote is Mountstiiart 
Rlphinstone. As an assistant at Benares, Resident at Nagpoor 
and Poona, and Governor of Bombay, his experience was of a 
most varied kind. His embassy to the court at Kabul made 
him acquainted with Northern India. Bishop Heber remarked 
that he had seen more of India and the adjoining countries 
^han tmy man then living. In the long roll of distinguished 
men, whom the Indian Civil Service has produced, there is 
perhaps no name which stands higher than that of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. Meadows Taylor has told us that his name is 
still a household word among all classes of Mahrattas, and no 
one can doubt that he was full of the kindliest feelings 
towards the natives of India. He has briefly recorded in his 
History of India the conclusion at which he has arrived on this 
point. Women,” he says, “ are eveiywhere almost entirely 
uneducated.” * 

• 

India is such a vast country, and there is so much diversity 
in local customs, that what is true of one part is by no means 
necessarily true of another. I have therefore deemed it right 
to place before you pictures from different parts of India of 
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the state in which we found native education, and although 
time does not admit of our going in this way through every 
province, it will, I think, be admitted that all that we have 
heard on the subject fully justifies the conclusion arrived at 
by Mountstuart Elphinstone. Jesuit priest and Protestant 
missionary, soldier and statesman, all show us thfit such native 
female education as existed in their time was more or less 
of an exceptional kind. Rajahs, Chie^ains and Zemindars 
permitted their daughters to learn to read, write and do 
accounts, because this knowledge vras often necessary for the 
management of their affairs. Dancing girls strove to be 
accomplished, because accomplishments made them more 
attractive. The female followers of Chaitanya and the men¬ 
dicant priestesses spoken of by Sir John Malcolm learned 
to read and write from religious motives, but the former 
were persons who had shaken off most of the restraints of 
Hinduism, and the latter were not Hindus, but Jains, and 
unfortunately neither class had a high reputation for niorality. 
We see that nearly everywhere there were strong prejudices 
against female education. 

Christian missionaries were the first in the field to combat 
these prejudices. The honour of the earliest and completest 
victories in the cause of female education belongs to them. 
It would be impossible here to attempt anything like even a 
sketch of the labours of these devoted men and women, and 
the results achieved by them in various parts of India. As 
might naturally be expected, their pupils have been chiefly 
drawn from the ranks of their converts, from the lower 
castes of Hindus, from the outcaste tribes and from the 
crowd of orphans rescued in times of famine, but they have 
also succeeded in establishing numergns schools for girls of 
the higher castes. The example set by the missionaries has 
been followed in various parts of India by a few Hindu 
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gentlemen, who have had the moral courage to rise superior 
to the prejudices of their age and country. I do not propose 
to go into the details of the work done by these g^eat and 
good men. Their memory lives in the towns in which their 
wealth and influence created new schools for the benefit of 
their countrywomen, but I may perhaps be permitted to 
single out the name of an illustrious Hindu nobleman, who 
has recently passed %way, leaving behind him a reputation 
which is more than local. Many years ago the late Maharajah 
of Vizianagram put into my hands a statement showing the 
vast sums which he had expended in varioUvS objects of 
public utility in difiereiit parts of India. Up to the day of 
his death that beneficent stream of good deeds never ceased 
to flow, and among tJio noble purposes to which his wealth 
was applied, the promotion of female native education held 
no mean place. Besides a large hoarding school for Bajput 
girls and a day school for girls at Vizianagram itself, the 
Maharajah established girls’ schools in two other towns on his 

Tit 

estate, a largo girls’ school at llajahmujidry iii the CJodaveiy 
district, and five large girls’ schools iu the town of Madras. 
As all t.h(*se girls’ schools were supported entirely by the 
Maharajah and were not perjuitted to receive Cfovernment 
■ grants, no returns were furnished by any of them except 
the Itajput hoarding school, and 1 believe that the Maharajah 
maintained many other girls’ schools in the same unosten¬ 
tatious way ill other parts of India. 

Besides these mission schools and secular schools of 

( 

various sorts, including intligenous schools attended by girls 
as well as bo 3 ’s, there are a certain number of girls’ schools 

I 

sup])orLed by Municipalities, Local Fund Boards and Govern¬ 
ment. The general result of all these combined efforts is 
summed up as follows in tlio admirable article on India, which 
has recently appeared ih Dr. Hunter’s Imperial Gaxelker ;— 
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** Of late years something has been done, although not much, 
to extend the advantages of education to girls. In this, as in 
other educational matters, the missionaries have been the pioneers 
of progress. In a few exceptional places, such as Tiunevelly in 
Madras, the Khasi HiUs of Assam, and among the Karen tribes 
of Burmah, female education has made real progress; for in 
these localities the missionaries have suflieiont influence to over¬ 
come the prejudices of the people. But |Js 0 where, even in the 
large towns and among the English-speaking classes, all attempts 
to give a modern education are regarded with scarcely disguised 
aversion and have obtained but slight success. Throughout the 
North-’Wost Provinces, with their numerous and wealthy cities 
and a total female population of fifteen millions, only 6,550 girls 
attended school in 1S77--78. In Bengal, with just double the 
inhabitants, the corresponding number was loss than 12,000, 
Madras, British Burmah, and to a small degree Bombay and the 
Punjab, are the only provinces that contribute to the following 
btatislics in any tolerable proportion. Total girls’ schools in 
1877-78, 2,002 ; number of pupils, 60,615 ; mixed schools for 
boys and girls, 2,055; pupils, 00,915; total amount expended 
on^girls’ schools, £78,720, of which £27,000 was devoted to the 
12,000 girls of Bengal.” 

The latest statistics laid bedbre Parliament are for 1878- 
70, which is one year later, but it may sufli(;e to say that 
these statistics show only .a slight advance on those given by 
Dr. TTunter. It must of course be borne in mijiJ that 


statistics of this kind are never complete as regards scliools, 
which receive no aid fi‘om tlie state, as I liavc shown in the 
case of tile ]\lahariijah of Vizianagram’s seliools, but the 
figures are, nevertheless, quite suflicient' to ])rovc that fenialcj 
education in India is sfill in a very backwai'd stale. Such as 
they’are, however, they also prove to those wlio arc able to 
look back a few yeaus lliat some advance has been made. 
As one cxemplilicatibn of this I may nlentioii that six years, 
ago I was able to point out that in the Madras Presidency 
the number of girls in schools under inspection exceeded 
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the number of boys and girls put together fifteen years 
previously. 

One of the great difficulties with which these schools have 
to contend is the early age at which the pupils are withdrawn. 
The great miijority of Hindu girls leave when tliey are about 
eleven. Even if a girl attends regularly from the. age of 
six or seven to eleveg, she cannot be expected to know very 
much at that age; but unfortunately there are so many inter¬ 
ruptions owing to feast days, marriages, illnesses of relatives 
and other causes tluat a great many do not attend regularly. 
The great majority of the pupils therefore never get beyond 
the elementary stage of education. This is espt cially the case 
in schools in which male teachers are emplo 3 '^ed. In boarding 
schools and also in day schools, in which all the teaching is 
intrusted to women, it is beginning to be found that the girls 
remain to a later age, and consequently altaiu a higher 
standard. This circumstance is hopeful, so far as it goes, as 
it shows one direction in which progress may lie expected, 
but in most places it is no easy matter to get qualified female 
teachers. Normal scliools may, in course of time, supply tliis 
want, but the same prtjjudices, which interfere with the pro¬ 
gress of ordinary girls’ schools, are at present impeding the 
success of Normal schools. 

The expense of girls’ schools in India is another obstacle 
to the extension and development of female education. AVhen 
a new school is started not only are the parents unwilling to 
pay any school fees, but they have to be bribed to send their 
children by presents of money and clothes. Women have also 
to be paid to conduct the children to and from school. ‘ The 
burden of maintaining a school is thus often at first very con¬ 
siderable, although it is usually found that in course of time 

r* 

the presents can be discontinued and small fees can be levied. 
Again, there are many girls whose parents are unwilling to 
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send them to any school, although they are not unwilling to 
allow them to receive instruction in their own liomes. 

It is to meet these difficulties that most of the Missionary 
Societies have found it necessary to resort to what is called 
the system of Zenana teaching. Under this system a teacher 
goes from house to house, giving lessons at slated hours on 
fixed days to young married women, who have already 
attended school in their childhood, and also to young women 
and girls who have not had the advantage of any previous in- 
stnictioii. It is obvious that this system has the disadvantage 
of being very costly and son.ewhat inelfective. Tho teacher 
must not only receive a salary, but she must be provided with 
a conveyance to enable her to drive Irom house to house. 
Instead of teaching large classes, or even small classes, she 
must divide the, limited amount of time at her disposal, as 
best sb(^ can, among a few pupils, who may be all at various 
stages of progress. There are also dilllculties in the way of 
checking the work done by the teachers : for if examinations 
mid ins])ectioiis are instituted they must be of a special kind. 
Notwitlistanding, however, all these drawbacks, the system* 
seems to be necessary in tlie existing state of feeling among 
the natives of India. Tlie missionary agencies of course com¬ 
bine religious teaching with the ordinaiy subjects of ednea-’ 
tion, and mncli good has, no doubt, been done in this way; 
but there are many homes into which the agents of Ohristian 
missions cannot obtain an entrance, because parents and 
husbands iVar that attempts ma}' be made to tamper with the 
religious ludicf of tlicir daughters and wives. Those homes 
offer a lield for philaiitliropic enterprise, based on the principle 
on which Miss Carpenter organized this Association, which 
aims, as you arc doubtless aware, at doing all it can to pro¬ 
mote the moral and intellectual progress of India, without 
interfering with politics and religion.” 
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In Bengal this work was taken up about two years ago by 
the local Branch of the National Indian Association. As yet 
it is on a small scale, only two teachers being employed. 
The pupils go through a graduated course, which includes 
arithmetic, geography, history, needlework, &c., and they pay 
small fees. Under the excellent supervision of Mrs. Knight 
the work has been carried on regularly and successfully, but 
it has been found th^Bit the fees cover very little more than 
the conveyance hire of the teachers, and their salaries thus 
fall almost entirely on the funds of the local Branch, which 
has been obliged to appeal for special assistance. 

There is some probability of the same kind of work being 
taken up by the Madras Branch, but it is likely that additional 
funds will be needed there also. The Parent Association is 
not at present in a position to render much pecuniary assist¬ 
ance to any of its Branches; but a special fund has been 
opened for this purpose, and one of the ob.jects of this meeting 
is to endeavour to create more general interest in the subject. 

The (question is sometimes asked, wliy should we not 
• leave the natives to themselves ? The educated classes must, 
it is presumed, be the richer classes, and ■well able tlierefore 
to make their own arrangements for the education of their 
•wives and daughters, if they are really in earnest. Ko doubt 
there are some wealthy persons among the educated classes, 
but as a general rule educated natives are not rich men, at all 
events when they commence their career, and some of them 
are so poor that they have to maintain themselves at school 
and college by begging. There are therefore many who may 
be willing to educate their wives and daughters, but who 
cannot ailord to pay much for this education. It must be re¬ 
membered, too, that female education is still in its infancy in 
India, while the experience of the past shows that every kind 
of education in India at first starting has needed artificial sup- 
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port. The colleges and schools, whi(Ji are now crowded with 
male students, were not always crowded. I have seen many 
new schools opened with an attendance of half-a-dozen boys, 
sometimes even four, three and two. About twenty-five years 
ago I was asked by the Acting Principal of the Presidency 
College at Madras to visit that institution. I found the 
Principal teaching mathematics to a class of six or seven 
students. The Professor of English Literature was lecturing 
to a class of the same strength in another room. The Pro¬ 
fessor of English History was seated at a table with four 
young men. There were some school classes, but this was 
the whole College, and it was at that time the only college in 
Southern India which educated up to the P>.A. degree. At 
this period the fees in schools were quite insignificant, some¬ 
times almost nominal, and stipendiary and free scholarships 
were freel}'' given. But from time to time the scale of school 
fees has been raised so high that many schools have become 
almost and some quite self-supporting. A time may come 
■^hen female education will become, if not self-supporting, 
less dej)endent than it is now. The great point in matters of 
this kind is to make a beginning. If we can create a taste 
for home teaching we may be sure that it will extend by 
degrees. It is found that Hindu women, who have been at* 
school themselves, are much more willing to send their 
daughters to school than those wlio have not. The same 
result may be expected in a generation or two with regard to 
home education, and a generation is a very short time in a 
country in which women become mothers at an age at which 
Ihdy would almost he regarded as children in Europe. 

It is also desirable on other grounds that at all events at 
first starting tiiis work should be systematically taken np by 

some permanent Association. :Many ])Grsons who are quite 

• 

willing to have their daughters aud wives educated may not 
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have the leisure or skill to organize and carry out a proper 
scheme for this purpose. In matters of this kind it is very 
important that we should carry the natives of India with us 
in our reforms, that the best and most enlightened of them 
should be associated with us in the planning and execution 
of our schemes, and that we should not attempt to move too 
fast. The question is a very delicate one, and it would be a 
mistake to suppose that even among educated natives there is 
as yet anything like a general enthusiasm on the subject. 
A recent educational journal quotes the following passage 
from an essay on female education, written by a Hindu 
candidate for University honours. 

“ I wonder whj^ the Hindus do not caro more to keep their 
females at ba}’ when they suffer suoli losses for want of female 
obedience.” 

It may be hoped that such sentiments are not common, 
but although not often so openly avo\ve<l, t]i(?y may prevail 
more largcl}' than we suspect. It is not always easy to 
ascertain the real feelings of native gentlemen of established 
• reputation and position, because their politeness often makes 
them unwilling to express views which they know to be un¬ 
palatable to their European friends. A book has, however, 
‘ recently appeared called “ India: Past and Present,” by 
Shooshee Uhuiider Dutt, llai Pahadur, who has written several 
other works, and is known in England as a coptributor to 

f 

Fraser's Maffaiinc. This gentleman, who may be regarded^as 
ail advanced Jloformer, has expressed his opinions very freely 
on a number of important Indian questions, and among others 
on the question which -we are considering to-night. Some of 

t 

his remarks seem worthy of attentive consideration, and with 
your permission 1 will read one or two short extracts which 
I‘have marked. 

For the higher classes,” ho says, “ the plan of Zenana 
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teaching has been adopted everywhere, and has answered to a 
considerable extent. Since the mountain would not come to 
Mahomet, it was wise on the part of Mahomet to go to the 
mountain and accomplish the miracle; and the Zenana missions 
conducted by female tutors already count a large number of 
pupils in the metropolitan towns all Over the country. But 
the education conferred in this way is yet very simple and 
elementary. The movement is only valuable as a right concep¬ 
tion rightly carried out; but in reaKty it has achieved nothing 
to speak of up to this time, though there is no doubt that 
eventually it will. 

« * * 

‘ ‘ How the women of India should bo educated is a very ^ 
important fj[uestion, which we should like to see well discussed. 
We do not tliink the European model the boat to imitate. The 
education of European females is, as a rule, too flimsy to bo of 
any real value, and, though harmhiss in its results in the cold 
climates of the north, would make woman a wild animal beneath 
the burning sun of tin* tropics, Jind Young India is too wido 
awake not to understand tliis. He docs not want his wife to 
dance, or sing, or paint, or do the pretty; he does not want her 
to sputter French, or Italitin, or English either, lie strongly 
urges that the judgment and the understanding should be well 
cultivated, and a practical education given to her iu place of 
what are called ‘ accomplishments.’ ’’ 

Mr. Shooslico Chuiidor Diitl very properly gives the first 
place to moral training, and ho insists initch on domestic in- 

I 

striiction, under which head he includes housekeej)ing, tlirift, 
Qookei’}' and hygiene. 'With regard to literaiy instruction, 
he cordially admits that he does not want woman to bo as 
well educated as man, but lie does wish her to be an in- 
^dlligent companion to lier husband and a sensible mother to 
lier children. 

• 

*‘Tho ornamental,” ho observes, comes last in our plan of 
education, because, at this moment at least, Young India does 
not much appreciate it, all that he wishes evidently being ‘that 
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liis wife should be wise, gentle and steady, both as wife and 
mother. On the one hand, he does not want her to enter 
lists with men, either for station, fortune, fame or power; on 
the other, he does not wish her to be all day either over the 
piano or before the glass. The mistaken gallantry of men has 
done a great deal of mischief in Europe in this respect, which 
heed not be repeated in India. The condition of women is bad 
enough already without it; but, bad as it is, we would rather 
wish her to continue in it than that sho should be converted 
into a doll or painted image, to receive the sickly and senti¬ 
mental devotion which it is the fashion in Europe to render to 
her. Bescue her from the personal restraints and moral dis¬ 
advantages she labours uhder, free her from bondage, raise her 
to the sphere Providence manifestly intended for her, but do 
not change her into a plaster-cast ninny.” 

The opinions held by Mr. Shoosliee Chunder Dutt are, I 
believe, shared by a large number of Indian gentlemen who 
are friendly to the cause of female education, and without 
entirely endorsing these opinions, I may say that I fully 
admit that there are many features of European society which 
are higlily objectionable, and that great discrimination is 
flierefore necessary in copying foreign models. 

As far as can be seen at present, the kind of home, 
teaching wliich commends itself to those native gentlemen, 
Ivho are best able to foi-m an opinion on the subject, is 
education of a somewhat elementary type, conducted entirely 
through the medium of the vernacular languages of India. 
I think we must for the present accept that decision. This 
is home education in its least costly form, and a comparatively 
small sum will suffice for the continuance and extension of 
the operations which have been commenced at Calcutta, aA^ 
for the gradual establishments of agencies of the same kind in 
other large towns. But .when I compare the men who have 
received this sort of education with those who have enjoyed 
the advantages of a wider and deeper culture, when 1 see the 
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position which many of the latter are occupying, and observe 
the distinguished success with which they are doing their 
work as authors, editors, teachers, physicians, magistrates, 
judges, legislators and administrators of large provinces, I 
cannot help thinking that a time will come when they will 
not rest satisfied with an education of this humble type for 
their wives and daughters, but will demand that they shall 
be placed on sometliing like the same intellectual level as 
themselves. It was, I believe, Lord Macaulay who said thal; 
the language and literature of England were destined to be 
the eternal inheritance of the people of India, and I trust 
that sooner or latc^r the daughters of India will claim and* 
obtain their share in that rich inheritance. 

Although 1 have trepassed so long on j’-our attention, 1 
have as yet confined myself almost entirely to the Hindus, 
and have said scarcely anything about the Maliomedans. At 
this late liour 1 can only express a hope that some other 
gentleman will take up this branch of the subject on some 
future occasion. 

R. M. Maouo.nalu. , 


THE RLACE WHICH THE RIG-VEDA OCCUPIES 
IN I'HE DAILY MORNlNtJ AND EVENING 
PRAYERS OF 1TIE HINDl^S. 


rA„ AddresH inlroduvkv’;/ to a T)lfo»‘i'talioa on, the above subject, delivered 
before the Berlin Jnip-national Conyress of Orientalists, on September 
i&s’/, MoxiJiR Wiijj VMS, C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.D., Boden Professor 
• of Samh'it in the University of O.ford, Ilonorttry Dehynie of ilte 
Oovernnient of India.) 


My design in bringing the present subject before you is 
-to show how important a part the Rig-Veda still plays in'tbe 
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morning and evening religions services of the Hindus, as 
performed in the present day, and as T myself saw them per¬ 
formed during my travels in India. 

We are so accustomed to give all our attention to the 
Eig-Veda for purely literary or philological objects that we 
are apt to forget that directly or indirectly, for good or for 
evil, this ancient book—the oldest in the world, except per¬ 
haps portions of the Christian Bible—has for three thousand 
years moulded the faith, inspired the prayers, animated the 
aspirations, influenced the conduct, shaped the lives of a large 
proportion of the great Aryan race to which w’c ourselves 
belong. And to tliis very day the remarkable spectacle may 
be seen of millions of Indo-Aryans, comprising countless 
tribes of various origin, scattered over a vast area from the 
Panjah to Cape Comorin, from Bombay to Assam, living dis¬ 
tinct from each other in separate castes and com muni ties, and 
owning subjection to divers laws and customs, yet all united 
by the common bond of this Ilig-Veda, which they still use 
as their daily prayer-book, and portions of which they still 
Fei}eat as a morning and evening sacrifice to the one God 
whom they all alikti adore under various manifestations. 

And this Kig-Veda, in tire estimation of tliose who thus 
make use of it, is not a book like our JUble or the Muham¬ 
madan Xuran. It is rather a sacred and eternal sound lieard 
by inspired sages and transmitted through the living voices 
of pious Bralimans through innumerable geiieralion.s. And 
hence it is that the very sound of the Veda is considered 
efficacious in propitiating the Deity. Ifence it i.s that, con¬ 
trary to the maxim of our Shakespeare' (“Words witho.ut 
thoughts never to Heaven go ”), the mere words of the sacred 
‘texts are believed to go even without the accompanimetit of 
thoughts upwards towards Heaven, and bring down blessings 
on the utterer. 
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Standing here, therefore, as I do this day, before the 
members of this great International Congress as a Delegate 
of the Government of India, I must be allowed to say that 
it redounds greatly to the honour of that Government that in 
its desire to support the cultivation of Oriental studies in 
England, and- in its appreciation of the estimation in which 
the Veda is held by two hundred millions of Hindus com¬ 
mitted to its rule, it supplied the funds which enabled Profes¬ 
sor Max Miiller to give us a complete edition of the Ilig-Veda 

with the commentary of Sriyanacfirya—a great work which 

* 

could not have been accomplished even on a less costly scale 
without too large an expenditure of money for private* 
enterprise. 

And for the same reason I feel bound to express my regret 
that among the English versions of the sacred books of the 
East, in the publication of which the Government of India is 
liberally assisting, and ten volumes of which have been pub¬ 
lished since the programme put forth in 1H76, no translation 
•of the liig-Veda has yet found a place. 

Everyone here Ivnow’s that the translation begun by my 
illustrious predecessor at Oxford, Horace Hayman Wilson, 
even if it had ever been completed, could not have held its 
own in the present advanced state of Vedic knowledge. Nor 
can further translations of works already excellently trans¬ 
lated, such as the Upimishads, the Bhagavad-gila, and the* 
Muhammadan Knran, compensate us English Orientalists for 
the want of a trustworthy version of the oldest, most impor¬ 
tant, and by far tlie most sacred of all India’s sacred books. 
Nor is the absence of a complete English translation of the 
Pig-Veda made easier for us to bear by our knowledge of the 
fact that you in Germany who do not govern India, as we d6, 
have already produced two complete German versions. , 

At any rate the Home Government of India is generbusly , 
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d<^g its part in this matter. And perhaps no one is better 
able than I am to answer any charge of remissness in en* 
couraging Oriental studies that may be brought against tli© 
Viceroy or any other representative of the Queen in India. 
In my travels through India I had frequent occasion to admire 
the sensitiveness of our Government to its duty of fostering 
and promoting Indian learning. It has established throughout 
the country great Universities, Colleges and Schools where 
even more attention is given to the study of the classical 
languages of India than to that of the vernaculars, and it is 
doing what it can to preserve from destruction every kind of 
•literary and arcbteological monument, including important 
inscriptions and manuscri})tB. More than this, and still more 
manifestly to its credit, it deals out absolute justice to its 
multifarious subjects. It holds the scales with perfect im¬ 
partiality between different castes and religionists. Each 
man is allowed to practise his own i-eligion according to the 
dictates of his own conscience without fc;ar of let, hindrance 
or molestation. 

«i I proceed to indicate the place which llie Hig-Veda occu¬ 
pies at this very moment in the morning and evening worship 
of the Indo-Arvan race. « * oiv * 

hr 


The following is an ubstract of the j^aper read before the Con¬ 
gress, which will be printed at full hereafter :—• 

“The Hindu worshipper, before offering his first morning 
prayer, is lequired to bring body and mind into a proper condition 
of purity and attention. He must bathe, apply ashes to his limbs 
and forehead, hind up his hair, sip pure water thrice from somp 
sacred stream, inhale pure air into his lungs anrl retain it for some' 
time in his cheat by suppressing his bresith. These preliminary 
acts must he completed before- the sun rises. Th<‘n, turning towards 
the eastern sky, he utters his first morning prayer in Sanskrit— 

. the celebrated Giiyatrl prayer from Eig-Veda, iii. 62. 1C—which, 
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like the Lord’s Prajer among Ohristians, and like the Fabihah or 
first chapter of the Kurau among Muhammadans, must alwajfB^ 
among Hindus take precedence of all other forms of supplication. 
It may be thus translated :—' Let me meditate on the excellent 
glory of the divine vivifying Sun. May he enlighten my under- 
sttmding.’ 

“The worshipper next performs a kind of self-baptism by 
pouring water over his own head, at the same time reciting the 
hymn Big-Veda, x. 9, ‘ O waters, give me health ; bestow on me 
vigour and strength, &c.’ After that comes the repetition of the 
Agha-marshanaor ‘guilt-extinguishing’ hymn(Kig-Veda,x. 190), 
supposed to have an all-powerful effect in removing sin and con¬ 
taining a summary of the coarse of creation:—‘ From glowing 
heat sprang all existing things; yea, all the order of this universe, 
&c.’ The worshipper then renders homage to the rising sun by 
throwing water towards that luminary three times, each time 
repeating the Gayatii i)rayer (Rig-Veda, iii. 02. 10) as before; 
after which he repeats a j)rayer to the eternal Mother, Aditi, 
from Rig-Veda, v. 09. 3 :—‘I invoke the divine Aditi at early 
dawn, &c,’ 

“ The worshipper now sits down on the ground, repeating at 
the same time a prayer to the Earth:—‘ Goddess, support me, 
purify my seat on this bare ground.’ This is followed by some 
remarkable gesticulations. To a spectator it appears as if the 
worshipper were crossing himself, but he is really touching various 
parts of his own body— such as eyes, ears, breast and head—with 
his fiug(n’.s, as an act of homage to tho.so organs, supjwjsed to be 
animated by the Divine presence. After this the sacied Gilyatri 
prayer ought to be again repeated, and this time muttered 108 
times, by help of a rosary of 108 beads. 

“ The woThliipper now rises, and, standing erect, with his face 
towards the Sun, recites what is called the Mitra hymn to the 
Sun (Ilig-A’^cda, iii. o9) ;—‘Mitni calls men to activity, sustains 
the earth and sky, and beholds all creatures with unwinking eye, 
&c.’ This is followed by a prayer to the Dawn goddesses (from, 
Tlig-Vedii, iv. 51. 11):—‘ Hail, brilliajiit Dawns! Daughters of 
-Heaven, dec.’ The service closes with adoration of the ten quartfers 
of tlie sky and a recitation of the family pedigree. 
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** In the Midday Senrice^ other hymns of the Rig-Yeda are 
enbatituted, such as i. 35. 2 ; ir. 40. 5, and that called Sanra-^&kta 
(Rig-Veda, I 60). 

“ In the Evening Service, the prayer to the Sun on standing 
erect is Rig-Yeda, L 26. 

“ All three services conclude with the following prayer:— 
* May the one supreme Lord of the Universe be pleased with this 
my devotion.* ” 


THE SUPPORT OF HIGH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


The two following articles appeared lately in Alimas 
hfidia'ii Mail, and we have the permission of the writer to 
reprint them with his signature :— 

AN EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION EOE INDIA. 

A fortnight ago we discussed at some length the instructions 
as telegraphed by the Times^ Calcutta correspondent, drawn up 
to guide the deliberations of the Educational Commission, which, 
the correspondent tells us. is to sit in the coming cold weather 
at Calcutta. We promised to return to the consideration of the 
subject; and, although no further information in regard to the 
constitution and objects of the x>roposed Commission has as yet 
reached England, we commence the fulfilment of our pledge to¬ 
day, as we are very sure that the questions involved are of vital 
importance, not only to tho popularity but also to the efficiency 
of our administration to the Indian Empire. We shall assume 
for the present that the Times* telegram accurately and adequately 
expresses the general intention and aims of the proposed con¬ 
ference, as formulated in the minds of the present advisers of 
his Excellency the Viceroy. On this assumiition it will be at 
once clear to any one at all conversant with tho history of tho 
educational controversy in India, that one of the first and most 
important questions to be discussed by the Commission may be 
thus broadly and roughly stated;—Is it advisable for us to 
divert, to the laudable purpose of mass education, any of the 
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money now spent on “ high education” in maintaining the state 
colleges and high schools, and, if so, how can we induce private 
enterj)ri6e to step in and take up the work of high education? 
Whether the first branch of this question be decided in the 
affirmative or the negative, wo may presume that the Commis¬ 
sion will in any case proceed to the consideration of the action 
to bo taken on an affirmative decision. The extension of ele¬ 
mentary education among the masses of India is obviously of 
such tremendous importauoe in itself that a properly constituted 
educational commission cannot fail to direct its best efforts to the 
elaboration of a scheme that may conduce to such a desirable 
fmd. Major Haring will probably feel compelled, however 
sorrowfully, to inform the (Jumiiiission that the state of the 
finances will not admit of a larger aggregate allotment of funds 
for education purposes Hum that already granted, and the Com¬ 
mission must then debate the question stated above whether 
funds for the desired pur}>oso can be obtained by diverting some 
of the money now spent on the colleges. Wo projjose in the 
present series of articles, wliilst honestly noting various pos¬ 
sibilities on both sides, to endeavour to sJiow that any sudden 
withdrawal of the state aid to higli education is most strongly to 
bo deprecated, and that any effort in the direction of encouraging 
private enterprise must be made with the utmost caution, and ■* 
not without full knowledge of tlie agency into whose hands 
would fall the task resigned by' Government. 

In this connection tlu' first point we would propose for con¬ 
sideration is. How Avould a ehange in the direction suggested 
be regarded by those most iioarly conc('nied—the i)eople of the 
country? and how far is native public opinion justified in tho 
view it adopts? Tliero can bti no manner of doubt as to tho 
answer that must bo returned to the former of thos(‘ qxiestions. 
In India the Government that is friendly to high education is at 
oncQ idolised by the peoide; tlio belief that Sir George Campbell 
wa6 inimical to high education made that Lieutenant Governor 
the most unpopular ruler that ever occupied Belvedere. This 
fact is unquestioned, oven by those who advocate -withdrawal ^ 
and it is generally explained by reference to tho fact that tlio 
classes who make themselves hoard, hoth in the press and in tha 
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counsels of Government, are exactly the classes that benefit most 
by state-aided colleges. We have no hesitation in saying that 
this explanation is a gross injustice to the many liberal-minded 
native gentlemen who deprecate the transfer of the state’s task 
to private enterprise. In Calcutta, in Bombay, in Madras, in 
eveopy great centre of enlightenment in India, wo could name 
many native gentlemen of standing and repute who are far 
above the suspicion of such selfish motives for their advocacy. 
And even if this wore so, it must not be forgotten that the 
cause of withdrawal has always been known to have the strong 
sympathy of some of the most powerful among the ruling body, 
and if selfish motives were the only ones that actuated the native 
fiide in the controversy we should surely find many who would 
prefer their own personal interests to the interests of their class, 
and would sooner have the favour of a powerful Secretary than 
a good education for their young kinsfolk. 

And what are the chief points on which native gentlemen 
insist when they demand the continued maintenance of the state 
colleges? Wo will simply state a few. First, India’s greatest 
want is a class of highly educated men, who shall act as pioneers 
to .guide tlieir ignorant countrymen into the promised land of 
civilisation. Secondly, the aid now giv«m to tlie higher educa- 
■ tion by the state is not out of proportion to the revenues of tho 
country, it is not for a moment comparable in amount to the 
vast endowments (in many cases originally derived from public 
sources) of our English universities, and after all it leaves the 
cost of an Indian university degree quite as higli (taking into 
consideration the difference in the standards of living) as that of 
an English university degree. Thirdly, tlio oorajjarative poverty 
of the learned classes in India renders it impossible at present 
for the higher education to do without those aids which are not 
denied to the far wealthier community of England ; endowments, 
like that of tho Kishnaghur College, will in course of tim^ be 
founded; independent colleges, like that excellent institution 
the Metropolitan College of Calcutta, will gradually spring up, 
manned by graduates trained in the state colleges; and in this 
way the task of the state can be gradually lightened, but it 
should never be entirely* given up. Fourthly, the withdrawal of 
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the Goyemment from the state colleges will immediately increase, 
to a degree utterly intolerable to native feeling, the importanco 
and the power of the missionary colleges. The latter colleges, 
entirely apart from their religious teaching, at present do a most 
useful work in supplementing the Government efforts, and in 
providing (by the aid of their subscriptions from the charitable 
classes in England) a somewhat cheaper university education 
than that otherwise obtainable. But whilst we can entirely 
sympatliise with that work as at present carried on, it will be 
readily allowed that Hindu and Mahomedan susceptibilities 
would be justly outraged by anj' arrangement that would tendf 
to throw the wholo higher education of the country into the 
hands of Christian missionaries; and, moreover, it is more than 
doubtful whether the societies themselves would consent to such 
a remarkable diversion from their supposed objects, of the funds 
of which they are the almoners. 

We might name other points on which native public opinion 
in India would found its strong objection to any withdrawal of 
the state from the work of higher education. But we believe ■we 
have said enough to convince any impartial person that lliore is 
much to justify the view so universally taken in the Indian 
community. 


THE COST Oi' HIGH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The cry for tho witlidrawal of state aid from the causo of 
high education in India is duo in a great measure to a mis¬ 
apprehension of tho nature of the aid that is given. This 
misapprehension is widely current, even in India itself, and 
among those who are in general well informed on subjects of 
public interest. For instance, at least three or four of the leading 
Anglo-Indian journals,* in commenting on the announcement of 
an impending Educational Commission to esamino tho Avorking 
of the educational despatch of 1854, and the proposal (^believed, 
not without reason, to bo implied by the apxiointment of such a 
commission) that Government should withdraw from the main-, 
tenance of the state colleges, speak of the high education of the 
country as “eleemosynary.” This is a simple fallacy. The 
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Presidency Colleges of Calcutta and Madras, and the Elphinstone 
College of Bombay, and the other state colleges of India, are 
eleemosynary only in the sense in which the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge maj' be called so too. It may be doubted 
whether there has ever been in the history of the world, any 
great teaching university tliat has been maintained solely by the 
fees of its students. In England the difference—an enormous- 
one—is made up by the glorious endowments which our Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges liavc inherited; and of those endow¬ 
ments a very large number may be traced to i^ublic sources, 
gifts of crown lands, and the like. In Ireland the difference is 
largely made up, exactlj' .as it is India, by a direct grant from 
the public revenues Take, for instance. Cardinal Wolsey’s- 
magnificeiit foundation at Oxford. It was ultimately endowed 
and settled by King Henry the Eighth, and its endowment may 
therefore be considered a state endowment. Putting aside its 
capitular establishment, and looking only at the cost of main¬ 
taining Christ Cliurcli as an educational institution, with its 
eighty senior and junior studouts (formerly one hundred and 
one), and its grand administrative and instructional uiuehinery, 
does anyone suppose that all this—or anything more than a 
comparatively insignificant 2)roportion of it—is maintained out 
of the amount (£21 each i)er annum) whicli is all that Christ 
Church men pay to their college for their tuition 'i And yet it 
has never been suggested that the education given at Christ 
(.’hurch i.s an eleemosynary one ; nor has it been proposed to 
resume for public jnirposea King Henry the Eightli’.s grants to 
Christ Church on the ground that the well-to-do classes of 
England are there aided to obtain an education the total cost of 
which tliey are well able and should be forced to pay. The fact 
is, in every enlightened ago and in every civilised country it has 
been felt to be a point of the highest national importance to 
encourage the creation of a class of highly educated men and 
since tlie cost of the highest kind of education, if it all had to 
come out of the pockets of the students, would be absolutely 
prohibitory except to d very few (namely, the very rich, in 
whom would often be found lacking the stimulus for tho 
laborious life of a scholar), a considerable share of tho cost of 
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maintaining the macHnery of high education has everywhere 
been home either directly or indirectly by the state. And in 
India this obligation is more binding on the state than elsewhere, 
for the following reasons : First, the learned^ class is not on the 
whole a wealthy one. Secondly, the traditionary customs of the 
country point to the maintenance of learning by the respectful 
free-will offerings (differing somewhat from charity) of the rich. 
Thirdly, the system of Government and general administration 
of the country being conducted on English principles, must for 
a long time be beyond the comprehension, and outside the pale 
of the sympathies, of all but tho highly-educated class of 
Indians; honco there is the greater need uf such a class to 
interpret between governors and governed, and policy enjoins 
the use of public revenues to create such a class. And, lastly, 
there is tho urgent demand—for tho many reasons we have 
heretofore stated—for what we may broadly term ‘‘ i)ioneors of 
civilisation *’ in a country whoso resources await development 
in every direction. And yet, what are Iho facts? On the 
eighty-two colleges of British India we lavish a state endowment 
of £ 18(i,()()()!—about as much as would suflico at Oxford for 
the endowment of some three or four colleges on the scale of 
Magdalen or N<iw. 

Again wo may look at tho question from iho other side, that* 
ef tho amount paid by tho student. Let us compare tho amount 
paid as tuition foes by a student of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, witli that paid by a commoner of one of tho colleges . 
of Oxford. The former pays £14 8s. per annum, the latter 
£21 ; but Avhen wo recollect that Ils.l2 per mensem in India 
will provide food and clothing for more tliun ono person, whilst 
in England £21 a year will not provide tho barest subsistence 
diet for a single man, it will bo se<'n that the Presidency t^ollege 
foes are rtjaJly higher^thaii tho fi'cs payable at Christ Church, 
Oxford. In the missionary colleges of f\alcutta tho fees arc 
gefierally Bs.6 per mensem onl}^—a rate rendered possible by 
English charitable contributions to mission funds ; but the 
l^residnncy Coliego foe, K8.12, so far Jroiii being small, or in 
any way deserving of tho epithet “ eleemosjmary,” is probably 
relatively larger than tho similar fee ift any other university in 
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the ■world—and indeed is only maintained by the excessively 
keen and highly praiseworthy desire for university education 
that is BO conspicuous in Lower Bengal. 

We claim, then, to have proved one of the chief points on 
which native gentlemen insist when they demand the continued 
maintonanee of the state colleges on their present footing; 
namely, that the aid now given to the higher education by the 
etate is not out of proportion to the revenues of the country—that 
it is not for a moment tjoiniiarable in amount to the vast endow¬ 
ments (in many cases originally derived from public sources) of 
our English universities—that, after all, it leaves the cost of an 
Indian university degree at least as higli (taking into considera¬ 
tion the difference in the standards of living) as that of an 
English university degree—and that consequently there ia 
absolutel}'" no foundation for the allegation so lightly made by 
the other side that the state-college education of India is an 
eleemosynary one. 

EoI’EU IjETHJUtIDGE. 


rilOFESSOK 


MAX IMLTT.LEirS LKCTUllES 
SCTE^"CE OE EELIGIOK 


OX THE 


Pi ofessor Max IMiillor’a writings ou the Science of Tvcligion 
have met with as keenly appreciative students in India as in 
Europe. This, indeed, goes without saying so hir as the 
educated Hindus are concerned, more especially those of tliem 
■wdiose admiration for their “ guide, philosopher, and friend ” 
had previously been kindled by the Professor's successful 
labours in the field of Sanskrit lore aud the more technical 
studies of comparative philology. Put the genial savant, being 
imbued with somewhat of the enthusiasm of humanity, lias 
always desired that the^ “ common people ” should participate 
ill the harvest that he has reaped from the traditions of ancient 
faiths, so that each large division of the Indian races might 
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be able to trace and claim its rightful share in the common 
heritage of religious and ethical truth. Hence it was neces- 

o o 

sary that some considerable portions of tlie Professor’s writings 
on these subjects should be done into tlie Vernaculars. This 
end is being attained on behalf of the Guzerati-spoaking 
peoples in Western India, who, spread from Bombay to Kat- 
tiwar and Kutch, number over nine millions. The four lectures 
in the Ilihljcrt series on the “ Science of Peligion,” which refer 
to the chief Asiatic creeds, are being translated into Guzerati 
vernacular by IMr. P>ehraniji 1\L I\Ialabari (editor of the 
Indian. Spcr.Laior); and this we uuderslaud is being done, not 
only ])y permission of Ihvjfessor Max Midler, but with his 
full approvid and under reference to him on any doubtful 
interpretations that may arise. The task of translating the 
ditiicult dialectic and the aVistract thoughts of those disquisi¬ 
tions into a j)oj)uliir hinguage, so poor in nietaphysic and scien¬ 
tific terins as is llie Gnzeriiti, is a difliciilt and formidable one ; 
but we uuderslaud it is being accomplished with a lair amount 
■of success by the above named Parsi journalist. The trans¬ 
lation is raj)idly aiiproachiiig completion; and we trust tlie* 
result, will prove tliat neither the eminent pliilologist nor his 
facile iuter])i’eter have miscalculated the extent of demand 
there is among.st llie masses of Western India for enlighten-* 
ment regarding tlie bases of belief and the liistory of religious 
faiths. 

W. M. W. 


[Lost we should lyiss any other opportunity of noticing the 
current (October) number of tho Calcutta wo must just 

draw attention to tho varied and interc.sting matter scattered 
through its dSo pages. Amongst the articles of most interest to . 
our readers may be mentioned “ Our Joint Family Organisation,” 
by Babu Jagondra C. Ghosh, and a very lively do.scription 6f 
“Social Life in Bengal Fifty Years Ago by an Old Indian;” 
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also an Historical Sketch of Portuguese India,” by Mr. Edward 
Pehatsek, well-known Persian and Arabic scholar of Bombay, 
For linguistic and more technical students, we may mention Mr. 
Grierson’s careful disquisition on the ** Hindi and the Bihar 
Dialects,” and the peculiarly interesting and critical essay, by 
Captain R. C. Tem^de, on “A Song about Saklii Surwur,” a 
Punjabi Mussulman fakir of the twelfth century. The “Poetry 
of Derozio” will serve the turn of those who care only for 
modern literary studies. There is a fine appreciative resume of 
General Shadwell’s Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde- The 
Review oi^ens with an intelligently summarised account, by Judge 
H. G. Keene, of M. Ilavot’s “Now f?tudy of the Origin of 
Christianity.”—W.M.W.] 


WOMEN DOCTOU^i IN INDIA. 


A touching circurastanco has lately called special attention 
in England to the need that exists in India for qualified women 
doctors, to attend native women of all classes. Ilic wife of the 
Maharaja of Poonah, in Central India, who had been success¬ 
fully treated by a medical missionary, urged this lady, Miss 
'^Beilby, to convey a message to “ the groat Queen of England,” 
informing her “ what the woimm in the Zenanas in India snlfiir 
when they are sick.” On Miss Boilby’s return to England, the 
, Queen having heard of the message, granted her an interview^ 
and listened with great interest to her accounts of the sufferings 
of Indian women. Her Majestj’ graciously sent a niessago in 
reply to the Muharani, and further told Mi.ss IJeilhy that she 
might give this message to csvery one with whom slie spoke 
on the subject:—“AV^'e should A\iph it geiieralh’’ hnown that 
we sympathise with every ('ifort made to. relieve the suffering 
state of the women of India.” Siuee the above Incident was 
made known, several letters on this important subject have ap¬ 
peared in the newspapers, urging the necessity of thorough medical 
training for ladies who iindortake ]>ractine in India, and show¬ 
ing also how desirable it is that bosidca the medical raissionarios 
there should be iudopeiidfent women practitioners. The question 
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of probable income is however a pressing one. Doubtless, as 
the TimeB sajs, “ if it becomes a recoguisod fact here, as it may, 
that an honourable and lucrotive profession in India is open to 
numerous ladies whose taste lies towards a medical education, 
the demand may be trusted to create the supply.” But at 
present it is not evident that tlie work would be lucrative. 
From enquiries that wo have made it appears that probably a 
■qualified lady might got into practice at Calcutta and Bombay 
without a very long period of waiting, but in most parts of India 
this would bo impossible. Mrs. ( Jarrott Anderson, M.S., showed 
in her recent letter to the Times thfit there should bo a guarantee 
of funds to such ladies. Slie further wrote, “The London School 
of Medicine for Women, 30 Renriotta Street, Brunswick Square, 
could, I believe, provide a succession year bj' year of thoroughly 
trained and trustworthy female practitioners, lioldiug an English 
diploma, wdio would bo willing to setile in India for eight or 
ten years, and practise among tin' native ladies and poor women, 
if the tii'st expenses of starting, a residence, and an income of 
£300 a year for throe or four yc'iirs w^ere assured to each such 
practitioner.” In the discussion on this subject there has been 
general agreement on two points. First, that an enormous 
•amount of prcventible disease exists among Indian -wonion; and 
secondly, that in the majority of eases English medical ladies 
are the only qualified doctors who are allow’ed to give assist¬ 
ance. Wo shall bo glad to publish information and suggestions 
of a pi'uctieal kind in rtigard to this importaiit subject. Tho 
follow’ijig paper by Mrs. Heckford, Avho lately spent some time 
in Imlia, shows the question in some of its aspects. We hope 
Indian gentlemen will hedp forward tho discussion by stating* 
their own opinions as to how I he present lamoiitablo state of 
things can be best remedied. 


. A recent covrespondeuce on tlic above subject, published 
m the Times, having attracted the notice of the public to it, 
I think a short narrative of my personal exjieiience may bt 
of some interest to the readers of tliis dournal:— 

] resided for about two years in India, and practised 
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amongst the native women as a physician and surgeon, and^ 
although I do not hold a diploma, T found all classes of native 
women anxious to avail themselves of my services. The 
principal part of tliis time 1 was resident in the Native State 
of Bhopal, hut even in Calcutta 1 had more than one patient 
during my temi)orary stay there. Of these, two were of the 
Brahmo Somaj, and paid me the usual fee; the third was 
the wife of an ordinary Hindu, and in this case no fee was 
tendereil to me. 

My experience in Bhopal pointed to the same conclusion 
—namely, that, as a rule, practice amongst Indian women 
would not be found remunerative*. 

I had letters of introduction from Lady Lytton to the 
Begum of Bhopal, which ensured me a very courteous 
reception. The Begum ])rovided luc with a furnished bungiilow, 
with an extra horse, and with a carriage whenever 1 a.sk{*(l for 
one, besides showing me many other civilities ; but having 
elicited irom me my tlisbelief in the power of a doct«)r to 
ensure the advent of an heir, her interest in my visit to her 
State, which at first was considerable, subsided. She tohi me 
that she had no objection to my iiractising in Bhopal, but 
that she doubted whetlicr 1 sliotild find it worth my while. 

• There w^re no doctors v'orthy of the name at Bhopal 
then, altlioug'h iiomiiialh’ there were three. One an old 
Indian gentlemen who was ])ai(l by the Begum, and who was 
supposed to be the head of the Slate Dispensary, ITis stipend 
was veiy small, and so T fanc}’ was his Dispensary, fn* he 
used occasionally to borrow two or three grains of quinine 
from me, and at other times he would request a loan of sorrie 
equally large amount from an English engineer resident in 
Bhopal, who, with an Italian priest and myself, constituted 
the entire European popnlation of the town. The second 
doctor was a young Indian who believed in calomel as a 
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specific for everything, and the third a man who looked like 
a Jew and who practised Homcc^opatliy in a somewhat original 
manner. He had a box of medicines and a book, which were 
carried after him on his rounds. When he had heard what 
tlie patient said of the ailment in question, he looked out in 
his book to se(3 what medicines were recommended for similar 
symptoms, and prescribed accordingly. As in the case of 
females none of these doctors were ijennitted to see more 
than the hand of their patients, their disabilities in the 
practice of their science were naturally increased, hence T 
had a very large clientMc in Bhopal, and was frequently 
asked to prescribe even for men, wliicli I always refused to* 
do except in case's of accideni. 

It would he impossible in this ]iaper to describe the 
terrible scenes 1 have witnessed owing to the want of proper 
medical aid fnr the native women ; no one who has seen the 
need hut jnusl most earnestly desire that such aid should be 
forthcoming, but, for the }>rescnt at least, 1 fear that if aid 
• is to he given it must he aid subsi<li/ed hv the English 
(lovcrnmeiil, for 1 feel cojiviiiced that few Indians will pay 
any reiunnerative fees for the treatment of their women ; 
they account them as of too little value. 

The ojily remuueratu»u J received duiing my stay at Bhopal 
Avas from a laVl}' of innk u'hose little 1 was fortunate 
enough to cure of a painful and dangerous illness. The fee* 
took the forju of a little satin bag cnilaoidere;d in gold, a pair 
of small gold and turquoise bracelets, and five rupees. The 
case was a A^ciy tedious and anxious one, and 1 often saw the 
child tAvice in tlio day. 

Another lady of rank sent to ask me to call on her as she 
could not come to my hiingaloAv herself. I ansAvered that T 
never undertook to see any hut poor patients at their own 
houses unless I received a fee of. ten rupees. She sent me 
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word that she was ready to comply with my rule. I went 
to see her, and before I left she requested me to accept 
a present. It consisted of some nuts and of a peculiar 
compound rolled up in a leaf, and called Pan, and of two 
rupees. When I suggested that my fee was ten rupees, she 
assured me that she was very poor and could not afford more. 
I refused the two rupees and told her that 1 should not come 
to see her again, and that if she required advice gratis she 
must come to my bungalow, as she was quite able to do so, 
and with this she complied. 

Amongst the less aristocratic of my patients funny scenes 
.sometimes occurred. One man, whose wife had been suffering 
from dysentery for months before my aiTival, was at first 
most grateful to me for greatly improving her condition. She 
had a relapse after a time, and he began to coiiqilain that she 
was more trouble than she was woi^tli; however, she got 
better again, and then liis gratitude showed itself in the 
promise of a present in the shape of a cat. llefore the cat 
arrived the wife had another relapse. The husband came to • 
nyj with a very long face the next evening, lie said he was 
not going to give her any more medicine, as it was evidently 
the will of Cirod that she should die, and she did die. I’hc next 
day I saw him coming towards the stable where I happened 
to he at the time, with a very emaciated whi\.e kitten under 
■his arm. “ My wile is dead, and here is the cat,” he remarked 
coolly, presenting me with the small animal. 

1 conld tell many other instances to show how dilficult it 
is to make practice amongst native wqmen of any class 
remunerative, hut peihaps the strongest proof of it is give?i 
in the Avords of the judge of the Sudar Court at Dhar, where 
I obtained an appointment as medical attendant to the 
Maharani. “His Highness the Maharajah,” he said, “intends 
to send you to Poonah tojittend his sister-in-law. All your 
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expenses will be paid, but his Highness will count your 
services as part of your engagement Avith him. Of course if 
the child born bo a boy you will receive a handsome present 
from the father; but if it be a girl 3 'ou will receive no fee.” 

This is the common habit in native practice. Even in 
jiractising amongst men or boys it is always necessary to 
exact prepayment, or in all probability there Avill be no 
payment. 

To anyone who feels strongly the responsibility of all 
English people towards Indians, this is a matter of great pain 
and difficulty. It is a dreadful thin*.!: to think that the life 
or death of some little-valued niciabor of the family is* 
balancing between the cupidity of the head of the family and 
one’s own cupidity. If one yields, one must make up one’s 
mind tf» practice gratis; and if one remains firm in demanding 
that the fee he paid before the visit, one runs the risk of 
setting an example of hardness of hcfivt and apparent want of 
conscientiousness to an individual of a race to wliich -we are 
* especially bound to set a good example. 

In conclusion 1 would remark that I think that there Is 
a field for ([ualified Avomen doctors amongst tlie members of 
the lirahmo 8oinaj, amongst the Tansee women, and amongst 
one or t\v{» of the Native Princes. Those latter lioAVcver are 
A'^ery capricious and liable to be s\v:iycd by ixusoiiiil likes or 

s 

dislikes, so that it is necessar} to make a very careful contract 
Avith one of them before accepting an appointment.. It is 
therefore cvidetit that, if my judgment be correct, tlie field is 
a very narroAv one at present, whatever it may become, and I 
sfiould dej)rccato any number of Avomcn doctors trying their 
fortunes in India, for I fear they A\'ould but meet with disap¬ 
pointment, 

. Before ending this paper I think it right to mention “the 
extreme kindness with wliich I Avas treated by the Maharajah 
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of Dhar. Nothing could exceed the courtesy -with which I 
was treated by him and by all his officers, and great was my 
regret at being obliged to abandon my appointment in his 
State owing to the complete failure of my health. 

It was not only the kindness I received during my stay at 
Bhar that endeared it# memory to me, but also the general 
appearance of intelligent progress amongst its inhabitants. 
The Maharajah had established schools for both boys and girls, 
and the progress of the students was extremely creditable. 
The girls of course *were of very tender age, none of them 
above ten years old, if any were as old; but the Judge of the 
•Sudar Court, a highly educated gentleman, who accompanied 
me on my visit to the schools, seemed hopeful that as time 
went on the girls might be allowed to remain for a longer 
period. 

The country round tlie town of Dhar, too, is pretty, and 
not far from it are the ruins of the ancient city of Mandii, 
which are of surpassing interest and very beautiful, besides 
which some very interesting remains of antiq^uity are extant' 
i» the town of Dhar itself. There was but one, and that to 
me fatal, objection to this otherwise charming idace. It was, 
and always is, the very hotbed of a bad form of jungle fever. 

Sarah Hecki'ord. 


HINDU WIDOWS. 


I have read some heart rending accounts of the widows of 
the N. W. provinces in the November Journal of the NationOff 
Indian Association^ which no way correspond with the treatment* 
of our Bengali widows, except inasmuch as the latter are not 
allowed to marry a second time. [N.B. We now and then 
hear of the widow marriages among educated young men, who 
take'much interest in the establishment of widow marriages.] 
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Tho widows of Bengal are not hardly treated at all, but 
they are to be pitied. The relatives of the widows or 
their friends never think of avoiding them as an inauspi¬ 
cious omen, but everyone comes to the widow and tries to 
soothe her. No barber’s wife comes to tear off her orna¬ 
ments when the husband’s last breath is drawn. No such 
inhuman oppression do we hear of as practised on the widows 
as breaking the ornaments off them after the death of the 
husband and indicting wounds on the body thereby. Neither 
our ladies nor w idow's go to the burning ghat with tlie dead body, 
therefore they have nothing to suffer during,the cremation. No 
ono taunts a widow when she weeps for her husband, but every 
one comes to her and tries to soothe her by gentle persuasion. 
In our country (Bengal) the widow keopK mourning for a month 
if she is Kiiyastha, and ten days if she belongs to the Brahmin 
caste. We have certain religious ceremonies to bo performed 
at the end of the mourning, as in wdiich w'c give money 

and clothes to the priest, but those have nothing to do w'ith the 
widow's. Neither do our priests make any exorbitant demand 
in performing the religious ceremonies, but they are satisfied 
with that w'hich is given willingly by the guardians of tho 
'Widow's. If the deceased be very old, then wo give alms to the 
poor and give a grand dinner to our friends and relativespj 
and also clothes and money to the priest. Tlie wddows are 
much respected, and their guardians provide for them very 
well, and make good arrangements for them that they might 
be well provided after their guardians’ death. Our wddows 
generally pass their time in the worship of Grod. The affection 
of father and mother hecomos very strong for their daughter 
when she becomes a widow', and they i)ay every attention to 
her comfort, but Avould never think of marrying their daughter 
a second time. And I know that there w'ere several cases 
where tho guardians have proposed marriages for the second 
time, but tho daughters rejected their proposals, for they could 
not love more than once. Tho one great evil in our custom is, 
that the widows have to keep two fasting days every month. 
In Bengal tho thirteenth day is not observed by the poor wid6w 
as any especial day after the death of tho husband. The 
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tenth day, on the other hand, is a day on which certain 
religious ceremonies are performed, but on this day there is 
no occasion for any great demand on the part of the priest or 
any other person. After the tenth, the thirteenth comes next 
in importance, on which day shaving and bathing ceremonies 
are performed. On the thirty-first day the great and final 
ceremony of Sraifh takes place. 

Nakenijea Natha Mitha. 


THE LEGEND OF SAKUNTALA. 

( Translafed from BomjaU.) 

Sakuiitala was the daughter of the hermit Bishwamitro. The 
account of lier birth and preservation is very extraordinary. It is 
said that Bishwamitro was addicted to such hard penances that the 
gods were afraid of him, and in order to break tlie force of these 
penances they sent a Feri named Monoku from Paradise to distract 
his attention. The hermit was enchanted by her great beauty and 
passed the time very happily with her; but uiio day at eventide he 
commanded her to bring him water and the libation spoon, that 
he might perform the evening sacrifice, thereupon Menoka mock-* 
iugly replied, “Tt is wemderful that you remember the evening 
sacrifice to-day, after forgetting it for so many days!” At this 
taunt the hermit was so enraged that Menoka fied from him in 
terror. She wandered about in the forest till her little daughter 
was born, when she deserted it and ascended again to Paradise. 
For a little while a vulture supplied the necessities of the child,t 
and then a famotis hermit named Konwo having found her carried 
her to his own dwelling on the banks of the Malini, and brought 
her up as bis own child, giving her the name of Sakuritala (viz. 
vulture). 

Thus she grew up and became very beautiful. From her 
infancy she wore clothes made from the bark of trees, and her 
beauty was not spoiled by thorn, but rather, .-is the water lily is 
set off by the surrounding weeds and the moon by the clouds, so 
her loveliness was hut enhanced by her garments. The hermit, 
Konwo, taught her the holy shastras, and she acquired a great deal 
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of learning. From early childhood she had been accustomed to 
tend the forest flowers and delighted in the employment, and, 
assisted by her two friends, Anusuya and Priyomwodi, used to 
water the trees and flowers, which she loved as if they were her 
own brothers. One day Konwo went away on pilgrimage, leaving 
Sakuntala in the house, and at that same time a very powerful 
king named Dushmonto, accompanied by many soldiers, was 
hunting in the forest, and, having killed many animals, he arrived 
at a spot where he saw a hermit’s cell, and round it a garden with 
many flowers blooming in it, whore the bees were humming all 
round drunk with the luscious honey and the birds were singing 
with their sweet voices, and a little way off, on the bunks of the 
Malini, the smoko of th> sacrificial altars ascended to heaven, 
while the hermits read aloud from their sacred books. The king, 
observing ihis, dismissed his soldiers and said, “ I am going to pay 
my respects to the hermits.” So saying, the king drew near to the 
hermitage of the great Konwo. Just then Sakuntala and her two 
friends were watering the flowers and laughing and talking together. 
G'he king, being curious to hear their conversation, concealed him¬ 
self behind a tree, and much pleased with their happy jokes and 
beautiful ai)i)eurance sought an excuse for presenting himself to 
'lihem. 

At that moment a bee, having been disturbed by the watering, 
flew right nt Sakuntala’s soft face and stung her. She c.alled out 
to her companions to help her, but they, full of fun, answered, 
“ Let the king of Topoban help you! How can we help you I 
therefore call upon Dushmonto.” The king w^as much amused at 
this pleasantry and thought, “ now is the time to show myself.” So 
he came forward ; Sakuntala saw him and asked him who he was. 
The king replied, “Fair one! I am Dushmonto, the king, and am 
come ho])ing to see the great hermit Konwo.” Hearing this, 
Sakuntala introduced herself to the king and pointed out the 
beauties of Topoban. Then she brought him a sacred stool from 
the house to sit on and said, “ The king of the hermits is gone on 
a pilgrimage, hut rest yourself. 1 am his daughter and at your* 
service.” The king replied, “ Fair one !• I am delighted with your 
extremely beautiful appearance ; but the king of the hermits is a 
very holy man, living on roots and fhiits, has no wife, and is a 

M 4 
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strict ascetic. How, then, are you his daughter ?” Then Sakun* 
tala gave him the whole history of her birth as she had heard it 
from the hermit. 

The king remained some time in the holy forest, and he and 
Sakuntala were mutually enchanted with each other’s disposition 
and good looks. One day the king said to her, Sakuntala, you 
are very lovely, and it is not fit that such a peerless beauty should 
live in a hermitage in such a dress, therefore take pity on me and 
marry me according to the proper rites, and thus becoming my 
queen lay aside your garments of bark and array yourself in silk 
attire.” At these words Sakuntala was much embarrassed, but 
her affection was stirred by the character and good looks of the 
king and she was easily pei'sitaded to give him her hand in marriage. 
So at an auspicious hour the king married Sakuntala by a wedding 
c-eremony which does not require the consent of parents, then 
having remained sometime longer with her in the holy forest he 
gave her a ring, with his own name engraved on it, and then de¬ 
parted to his own house. 

Sakuntala was overwhelmed with grief at his departure. One 
day while she was sitting alone in the house with her face bowed 
in her hands, lost in thought about her husband, a certain old 
woman, a very famous ascetic named Doorbasha, came to her dooi' 
tisking alms, but Sakuntala was so immersed in thought that 
she never even heard her begging; therefore Doorbasba, supposing 
abe despised her appeal, pronounced a cui*se on lier, viz., “ That 
you shall bo entirely forgotten by that man about whom you are 
now thinking, and for whose sake you have disregarded me.” So 
saying, she went quickly away. It so happened that just then 
Anusuya and Priyomwodi, her two friends, were watering the 
flowers and heard the vrords of this curse, and saw Doorbasba. 
going away in a towering passion. Then Anusuya running 
quickly after her came u]> to her, and took hold of her feet, and 
explained to her fully the reason of Sakuntala’s inattention, and 
besought her to mitigate her wrath. Doorbasba, somewhat moved 
, by her entreaties, replied, “ When I say a thing it must come to 
pass, blit if Sakuntala haaany token given her by the king which 
slie can show him then he will remember her.” Saying this, she 
went away. 
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The two friends talked together about the anger of Doorbasha 
and one of them said, “What mast be, must, but after all this ia 
not such a bad affair, because Sakuntala has on her fiuger a ring 
given her by the king ; she has but to show it, and he will re¬ 
member her. In the meantime there is no need to tell her, as it 
would only redouble her grief at the loss of her husband.” They 
then went to Sakuntala's Imuse and found her sitting like a statue, 
with lier head on her hand, lost in thought, so they endeavoured 
by every means in their i)ower to comfort her, and thus some days 
]»assed away. When Konwo returned from his pilgrimage he 
heard how Dushmonto had married Sakuntala, and instead of 
being angry was much pleased with her good fortune in having 
obtained such a desirable partner. He thought himself a happy 
father and extolled her choice. 

Now after Dushmonto had returned homo ho made no inquiries 
about Sakuntala, so Kouwo began to think seriously of it 3 for it 
is not proper for a young married woman to remain in her father's 
house, because it gives ooeasion for slander, lie determined there¬ 
fore to send her to her husband, and gave orders to his own sister 
Gautoini, and to two of his pupils, Sharaugrob and Shuarotwo, to 
};^scort Sakuntala to the palace of the king at Hostinia. Having 
received this couimand Gautomi and the two pupils made prepara-^ 
tions for their journey. Sakuntala had remained absorbed in grief 
at her se])aration from her husband, so she rejoiced now in the 
hojjc of being with him again : nevertheless she was very sorry to 
part with all her friends and neighbours in the forest and went to 
each of them to wish them good bye. They all bestowed their 
blessing on her, some saying, “ May you bo tbe best beloved of the 
kingand other!}, “ May you become the mother of a herd.” The 
hermit Konvro also, though he was an ascetic and had his feelings 
under control, yet the thought, 1 have had Sakuntala so long 
under my care and now she i.s going to her husband’s house, and 
thete is no knowing when 1 see her again,” made him very sorrow¬ 
ful. Sakuntala fell at his feet and he gave her his blessing, “May 
you be as precious to your husband as Somnushta was to king 
Jogati, and may you have a right royal princely son.” 

After he had thus blessed her she .set off in company with. 
Gautomi and the two disciples; but though tbe hermit had taken. 
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leave of her, yet love made him go some way with his daughter, 
also her two friends Friyomwodi and Anusuya. Thus they went 
on together till they came to the banks of a lake, when they sat 
down under a tree. Then Sharaugrob said to the hermit, “ Ah, 
master 1 How much further are you going ! Return home from 
hero and we will go on with Sakuntala.” Konwo replied, “ Oh, 
Sharangrob! when, as my deputy, you have brought Sakuntala 
to the king, then you shall say to him that penances arc our only 
wealth, but that, as he thought of such royal race, of his own 
accord fell in love with Sakuntala, so lot him now receive her with 
due loving kindness.” To Sakuntala he said, “My child, remem¬ 
ber what I say, be always very attentive to your husband’s rela¬ 
tions living in the house, and be kind to all the other wives, and 
never on any account show anger or disrespect to your husband. 
Lastly, always keep on good terms with your neighbours, and do 
not take too much delight in splendour, fine dresses and jewels; 
for it is not by these things but by their pretty behaviour that 
young women show their good breeding.” Having given her this 
advice Konwo embraced his daughter, with his eyes full of tears, 
and Sakuntala, as she returned the embrace, said, “Oh, my father! 
how shall I endure life in a foreign land ?” Konwo answered, 
“My child, why do yon distress yourself? Whejj you are estab¬ 
lished as mistress of your husband’s house you will have your mind 
full of your household duties, and when you have given birth to 
a boy beautiful as the rising sun then you will quite forget the 
pain of separation from me.” Tlion Sakmitala, having prostrated 
herself at her father’s feet, embraced her two conipauions, who 
showed mnch distress at parting with her, and said, “ If by any 
chance the king should uot remember jmu, iluju show him the ring 
and he will recognise you at once.” She replied, “ Ah, my friends, 
that is what I fear!” They said, “ Fear not, this dread is only the 
effect of love.” As they were talking in this manner Sharangrob 
said, “Ah, master, it is getting late! you had better make haste.” 
Thereupon Sakuntala again prostrated herself before her father 
^ and said, “ Ah, my father! when shall I see you and Topoban 
again He replied, “ aMy child, when you have been the wife of 
such a great sovereign and have become the mother of a promising 
son you can leave the burden of state affairs with him and return 
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here to this retreat to rest with your husband. Now go away* 
May the great God protect you !” So aayir.g, with heavy hearts 
they returned home. 

Sakuntala and her companions, after journeying many days, 
came to Hostiiiia and hatlied in the river close by. While 
Sakuntala was bathing the ring the king hatl given her slipped 
from her linger and fell into the water without her knowing it. 
Overjoyed at the idea of meeting her husband she did not notice 
whether it was on her finger or not. When they had got together 
after bathing they came to the king’s gate and said to the porter, 
“ We come by the command of the hermit Konwo and sock an 
audience with the king, therefore inform him of our arrival.” The 
doorkeejwr vient to the audience chamber, and making obeisance 
said, “ Great king, some hermits from the Himalayas with some 
ladies have arrive<l liero, sent by the great hermit Konwo, and they 
are now at the door praying for an audience with the king. So 
what are his commands?” 

Tlie king, being astonished at hearing that some lady hermits 
had come, guvo eomniiiiid, “ Toll the family priest to receive the 
hermits with due honours, then let him take them to a suitable 
aparlinent and 1 will come and see them.” liearing this the door- 
’keeper went out, and the king going to the appointed place waited 
the arrival of the hermits, and not beiiiji abbs to imaiiino the reason 
of their coming he said to Detroboli, the chamberlain, “ Betroboli! 
why has the great Konwo sent to me? If any wicked man have 
disturbed tlieir penances, or if there has been any outrage com¬ 
mitted in tlic holy forest to which I have not jraid proper atten¬ 
tion, I am truly sorry for it.” The chamberlain answered, “Great 
king, no outrage can occur where your regal sway extends. It is 
much mure likely that they come from a friendly motive.” While 
they were talking the priest brought Sakuntala and ln*r cumpauious 
to the apartment. As they were coming Sakuntala felt a fluttering 
iixjier right eye, and frightened at the bad omen told Qautomi of 
it! She comforted her, saying, “ May your fears be removed far 
away and your iiappijiess increased.” All being assembled in the* 
royal presence the king, looking at Sakuntala, asked the door¬ 
keeper, “Who is this fine looking veiled woman with the hermits?” 
He replied, “ Great king, she is a most beautiful woman 1 ” The 
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king answered, "No foreign woman is worth looking at.” Then 
the priest presented these hermits to the king. When they had 
^ren him their blessing they said, " Our illustrious master, the 
great Konwo, has commanded us to say, that although the great 
king married his daughter without his consent, yet he is much re¬ 
joiced at it; for by royal statute this is a lawful marriage, there¬ 
fore receive this Sakuntala in a suitable manner.” Gautomi said. 
“ Young man, you did not wait for the consent of her father or 
any of her friends, so you yourselves are the best evidence of your 
mutual afiection.” King Dushmonto did not the least rcmemher 
that he had married Sakuntala in the sacred forest, so being quite 
confounded by this statement he replied, “All these words you 
have spoken are but idle tales.” Hearing this Sakuntala thought 
in herself, "Ah, me! I thought by the king’s manner that he 
did not recognise me.” But Sharangrob said, "Are these idle 
tales indeed I The great king is well acquainted with the whole 
history. But let a young wife be ever so devoted to her husband, 
yet if she continues to live in her father’s house it gives occasion 
of slander against her. It is therefore the duty of her friends to 
send her to her husband and relieve tbemselves of the charge of her.” 
Upon this the king exclaimed, “What I have T married her?” Then 
Sakuntala thought, “Ah, me I what I greatly feared has happened.”, 
Sharangrob said, " Having once done a deed and then repudiating 
it is an unprincipled thing and unworthy of a king ! ” The king 
replied, “ Why do you bring such tales to me ? ” Sharangrob 
getting angry answered, "You are so puffed up by your grandeur 
'that you are well nigh intoxicated hy it I ” The king said, " I am 
much distressed by these cruel words.” 

While they were talking in this manner Gautomi addressing 
Sakuntala said, “ My child, do not be ashamed, I am going to raise 
your veil that the king may recognise you.” She did so, and the 
king seeing her great beauty thought to hiinselfi "I c&imot re¬ 
member whether I married her or not, but as the bee cannot 
■enjoy the sweetness of the jasamine covered over by glass, and 
yet cannot bear to leave it, so I can neither receive nor re¬ 
ject this most lovely young woman.” While he was thu.s think¬ 
ing, Sharangrob said, “ Great king ! is this woman a stranger 
to you ? ” The king replied, “ Oh, hermit! I cannot remember 
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iiliat I have even seen her before, so how^ can I receive her as zuy 
wifel” 

These words fell like a thunderbolt on Sakuntala, and she 
thought, “ if the king has anj doubt of the marriage, then there 
is an end of all hope!” Sbarangrob said, “ Great king ! your beha¬ 
viour to Sakuntala is very unjust, for in treating her thus you 
throw blame on the great teacher Konwo.” Shuarotwo said, 
More words are useless; be silent.” Addressing Sakuntala, he 
said, “ Sister, we have said our say. It remains now for you to 
speak, remembering what the king has said.” Sakuntala thought 
in her heart, “ what is the use after what he has said ? However 
that may be, I will do something to prove my innocence.” Then 
she looked at him, and in a soft voice began, “ Oh, husband !” but 
no sooner had she uttered the word husband than she felt much 
ombarrassed, for she thought, “ I must not address him in this way, 
as he has doubts of our marriage,” so she began again, “ Oh, royal 
king, do you not remember how, when you were hunting in the 
forest, you came to Konwo’s hermitage, how I received you, as he 
had gone on a pilgrimage, and how, having gained my confidence, 
you opened the door of my heart and stole my love, and how you 
encouraged my hope by your sweet and loving conversation 1 And 
••now is it right , in you to put this indignity upon me in the 
presence of this assembly ?” • 

Hearing this, the king covered both his ears with his hands 
and exclaimed, “Ham I Ham! Why do you try to mislead and 
overwhelm mo with your deceit, like a river overflowing its 
banks?” On this Sakuntala spoke again. “Though you have 
quite forgotten your affection for me, yet I will remove your 
doubts by a sure token.” “ Tlicn,” said the king, “ an excellent 
device surely.” Tlitn Sakuntala hastened to search for the ring 
the king had given her, but when she looked at her finger it was 
not there! Dreadfully ashamed, she looked at Gautoini, who 
replied, “1 think you must have lost your ring while you were 
paying your devotions in the water to the all-powerful Sochi ’* 
(wife of Tiidra). Then the king, laughing, said, “ Tliis is a nice^ 
speeimen of woman’s presence of miu^l I ” Sakuntala said, “ All 
this has happened by the decrees of Providence. One day iit a 
bower of creepers you held in your Ivmd a vessel of water made 
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in the shape of a lotus leaf, and just then a fawn came up to you, 
and you said, ‘ I will let the fawn drink,* and you offered him the 
water, but be would not drink. Then I took the water from you, 
and he joyfully drank out of my hand. You were much amused 
at this, and said, ‘ All creatures trust those of their own kind, and 
that we were both born in the forest.”* The king replied, “Ah, 
how clever you women are at distracting the attention by never- 
ending words when you have your own ends to serve 1” Gautomi 
answered, “Do not utter such improper words. Those "who are 
brought up in Topoban know not how to deceive” The king 
said, “ Oh, venerable lady! the birds of the forest, though 
nninstructed, show their shrewdness. As a proof of this, the 
cuckoo, before her young ones can fly, carries them about on her 
back. What shall we say, then, of those who are endowed with 
reason ? Though living in a forest, their cunning docs not forsake 
them!” Being very angry at this, Sakuntala said, “Oh, hard¬ 
hearted one! you judge other people by yourself! Your deceit is 
like a well covered over with grass, and what will become of those 
who innocently walk over it?” The king thought, “whether I 
have married her or not I cannot remeuiher; but how her eyes 
shine like flame when she is angry !” Then, looking at her, he said, 
*• Honourable lady ! Dushmonto’s treatment of his peojdo is patent • 
tf» all ; you have but to see and judge for yourself,” Hhe replied, 
“You know best what is the proof of good government. How 
can we shamefaced women know anything about it? But ob» 

righteous k’ng, you may very yn’obably have forgotten your few 

•» 

words of love to mo, now that you are enjoying your kingdom, 
but with me ii/ is not so, J am your lawful wife, and will have 
no other husb.md. Oh, great king! think .again. It is wicked 
for a man to deceive knowingly. lie who tells lies is not worthy 
even of this world, and at last will go to tlie infernal regitms. 
The man who speaks uutrutha in secret may not be observed by 
his fellow-racn, but his falsehood is not hidden. The all-knowing, 
all-pervading God of truth, and the sun, moon, air, fire, earth, 
water, all see it day and night, and will one day bear righteous 
witness against him, and thp Great Judge will punish him ; there¬ 
fore, there is no greater sin than falsehood. Great king, do not be 
guilty of it. I am your devoted wife, therefore do not disown me 
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The wife is one-lialf of her husband, and attains the knowledge of 
all goodness by his help. Great king, you are very learned in all 
the Shastres, therefore do not disown me, for in so doing you will 
disown your future son.” 

Hearing all these words did not convince the king that she was 
his wife, so he answered, “Why do you again try to inapose on me 
with such deceitful fabrications ? 1 know nothing of you.” Gau- 

tomi said, “Young man! you are as hard as a stone. You have 
deceived this high-born damsel, and now you have no pity on her.” 
At this S'lkiintala hid her face in her clasped hands and wept. 
Sharangrob said, “ Hear, oh king, there is no need of any more 
empty words. We have done our best to obey our illustrious 
teacher, but now we desist. It is in your power either to receive 
or reject Saknntala as your lawful wife.” Gautomi agreed to this, 
and saying, “Come along!” wh.s just ready to go, when Sakuutala 
said, “I have* been clej)rived of hope by this hard-hearted man, 
and now i/oii leave juo!” and was going after luir, wlion (Jautomi 
turnefl round and said, “Sharangrob, Sakuutala is following us. 
Her hard-hearted husband has disowned her, and now what is the 
unfortniiate creature to do? Oh, hard-hearted indeed! What 
cruel conduct!’’ Saliuntala trembled at these words, and Sharangrob 
'Went on a(hlrcssiiig her, ‘‘ If you are what the ki]ig says, then we 
have nothing more to do with you ; but if you know yourself tti 
bo liis lawful wife, tlien remain here in your husband’s houso, even 
though it be as a servant, ami be hup])y. Wo are going away.” 
Tlicu said the king, “Oh, you hermits! why do you go away^ 
leaving her licre?” Sharangrob once more said, “Great king, if 
through any cause you have forgotten .all that has hap]jon(?d, yet 
why do you forsake your wife?” The king answered, “Yon may 
know whetluT all this is true or false, but I ask you in this 
doubtful case wliat am I to <lo ? Is it that I liave forgotten her, 
or that she speaks falsely ? The family priest then gave his opinion, 
and said, “ Let it bo settled thus : let her remain here till her infant 
i3»1[>orn.” The king asked, “Why ?” The priest answered, “We 
have just been ordering a great saci'ifice on your account, that a, 
son distinguished by all manner of royal signs and tokens may be 
born to ytm j and if her son shall display such tokens, then Tot 
her be brought with all honour into tli* king’s Zenana, otherwise 
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let her be sent back to her father’s house.” The king said, “ Let 
it be as you wish.” Then the priest, rising, said to Sskuntalai 
*‘'Mj child, come with me.” Then Saknntala exclaimed, *'Oh 
Earth! open and take mein!” Having said this, she departed, 
weeping, with the hermits, (Jautomi and the priest. When they 
were gone the king thought to himself, “ I may have seen the girl 
before, but cannot remember having married hor ; but really my 
hear^ is so troubled by all this, that I almost fancy she may be 
right! ” Thus meditating, he retired to rest. 

Sakuntala and her companions remained in the town. They 
all thought, “What behaviour is this of the king? He does not 
recognise his wife, who is ready to die with shame because he 
denies the marriage,” The king also was troubled witli many 
thoughts, and could remember neither the marriage nor the gift of 
the ring when he left the forest. The curse of Durbashi was the 
eause of all this forgetfulness ; but the king's mistake was set 
right at last, and this is how it came about. 

Oue day the king was sitting on his judgment seat, when a 
man with both hands bound was brought by tbe headman and a 
watchman, who were beating him and saying, “Oh you wicked man! 
tell us where did you get this ring set with bright jewels and stamped 
with the king’s name.” The man cried out, ** Help, help, oh* 
king, I arn not guilty !” Upon that the watchman said, “Then 
why did you call yourself a high caste Brahman and protend that 
the king had given you the ring ? ” The man said, “ I am a 
fisherman, and so'support my family. One day I caught a fish, 
and as 1 was cutting it up in order to sell it, 1 found inside it this 
beautiful ring, f came here, and while 1 was sht)W!ug it to a 
purchaser I was seized and arrested. This is all I have to say. 
Now beat me and kill me.” Having heard this the lieadmaii 
took the ring and smelled it, and said, “ Ila! this ring luus indued 
been in a fish, for 1 can smell it 1 So this man may be pardoned. 
But come, all of you, to the judgment hall.’' Saying this he told 
the watchman to remain at the door, and going in himself he tdkl 
tbe king all this account of the ring. He recognised it at 
once, saying, “ It is my ring,” and then all iu a morueiit tho 
truth of Sakuulala’s sti^ry flashed on his mind. For a while 
his feelings overwhelmed film, but he soon recovered himself, 
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and taking the ring he gave the fisherman a reward equal to its 
value. 

Then the king sent messengers to find Sakuntala and the 
hermits. They wore still in the town, and when they were told 
how the ring had been found, tliey were sure that it must have 
dropped into the river while they were bathing, for how else could 
it have got into the fish 1 They were overjoyed at the news, and 
went with the messengers to the palace. The king received the her¬ 
mits with much honour, confessed his mistake, and taking Sakuntala 
made her sit with him on his throne. At this Gaiitomi and the her¬ 
mits were delighted, and the king kept them in his palace for some 
days, and then sent them back with great pomp to Xonwo’s hermitage. 

Sakuutahi was exceedingly beloved by the king and passed the 
time very ha])j)ily. Her nature was very sweet, and she had been 
so well trained by Konwo that she had no notion of deceit, and 
she served her husband devotedly. Sho never spoke with a loud 
voice, but by her good sense she got so much influence over the 
king that he always asked her advice on all important matters. 
After some time a son was born. The king called him Baroto, 
and cauised him to be so well instructed that he became exceedingly 
learn(id. Then Bushraonto devolved on him the burden of the 
.J^ingdom, and with tSakuutala wont to the hermits’ forest. Baroto 
being established in his kingdom did many good works, and con¬ 
quered many countries. It is said that this king became so 
famous that the whole country was called after his name Baroto, 
viz., Mahabharat, or India. 

(Transhtf‘/f btj K. Counin.) 

SANSKUIT AS A LIVlNd LANdUAlTE IN INDIA. 

An Ahsiract of tin Ptipi'r rccul at ifn' fifth JiU< nialional Oricntul CunyresSf 
heltJrot ]iorlin, in Si plfinhrr, /SS/, 

By Banijit Shyvaia.m Krishnavakma, 

of linlllo! (hth'i/ey (fj/bi'il. 


Sanskrit is supposed to be dead, and many Oriental* 
scholars in Europe and eJsewliere^call it a dead language, 
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nay, some go even further and maintain that it was never 
spoken generally by the common people. Now T must con¬ 
fess at the very outset that nothing can be more astounding 
to a native of India than the statement which makes his 
sacred language devoid of life, not only in our own times but 
also in all ages. 

I will endeavour to show in this paper, firstly, that 
Sanskrit, as we find settled in the Ashtadhyayi of rAnini, 
was a spoken vernacular at the tiiue when that great gram¬ 
marian nourished; and, secondly, that Sanskrit is at ])resent 
extensively used as a medium of conversation and corres¬ 
pondence among learned men in all parts of India, from 
Cashmere to Cape Comorin. I’liose wlio advocate the theory 
that Sanskrit was never spoken, will have to show why Sans¬ 
krit, notwithstanding its immense literature, sliould be de¬ 
barred from enjoying the sjime jnivileges as are nndouhledly 
shared by all tlie ancient and modern languages of the world. 
Unless we find some .suhst.antial evidence to the contrary, wc 
are hound 1o tre.at Sanskrit like any (»t]ier language, subject- 
to no restrictictns. Latin and Greek are considin-ed dead 
languages, hut no one doubts even for a moment that, they 
were'once sjioken ; this being the case, it is really difiicult to 
*iinderstand why Sanskrit should ])0 the only language deprived 
of the benefit of tliat ai-gument. 

Some say that Sanskrit is an improvement on the ]>rimitive 
Prakrita laiignages of India, hut many scholars hidieve that 
Sanskrit and the Prakritas Averc coiitemj)oraucous, and that 
they wore related to each other as sisturs, since it is well 
known, they argue, that in all the ancient NAtakas or dramas, 
the heroes speak Sanskrit, while the persons of lower rank 
'express themselves in some sort of IhAkrita. Others think 
*that Sanskrit Avas invented by the Ilrfilimanas witli a vicAv to 
keep all knoAvledge to themselves, and tliat it was one of the 
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many means employed by the priestcraft to deceive the 
people, and in support of this theory they add that the chief 
aim of the sacerdotal class in India was to keep the people 
ignorant by discouraging the study of Sanskrit among the 
masses, and by directly prohibiting them from learning any 
foreign language, as it may be inferred from a well-known 
Sloka, the meaning of which is that “ no one should repeat a 
word of a Yavana language, even though it were to save his 
life, and that no one should enter the temple of a Jaina or 
Buddhist even if he is attacked by an elephant.” Others 
again maintain that Sanskrit could not have been a vernacu¬ 
lar, for the intricacies and irregularities of its grammar, its 
elaborate and tedious compounds, and, linally, the most sys¬ 
tematic, and yet artificial, rules of Sandhi or euphony, which 
l^ervade its structure, tend to show that it could not have 
been spoken generally by tlie common people. 

Now those who hold that Sanskrit is a development of 
the Prrikritas, or that the Piukritas and Sanskrit w'ere con- 
•temporaneous bciing related to each other as sisters, labour, in 
my humble opinion, under a serious mistake regarding th6 
etymolog}' of the word “ Prrikrita.” Vararuci, the well- 
known, author of the Prakrita-prakasa and Hemacandra, the 
celchrated grammarian and lexicographer, have clearly shown* 
that the woi d Prakrita is derived from “ l*rakriti,” and that it 
is a Taddliila form with the ailix “an.” Now the meaning 
of the word “ l^rakriti ” is source or origin, and Vararuci says 
that Sanskrit is Prakriti, or the original l.an 5 .fuage from which 
all the PiAkritas arc.derived, and he has proved conclusively 
in* his Prakrita-prakasa that the Ihukritas are entirely 
dependent on the l*rakriti which is of course Sanskrit. I 
make hold to say that there is not a single sutra or aphorism* 
in the w'hole Ashtadhyayi which might lead us to believe 
that Pauini was accpiairited with, any of the numerous 
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Prukritaa. The same thing, however, cannot be said about 
Patanjali, who iiouiished many centuries after Panini. The 
author of the Mahribh/lshya himself tells us that there are 
many corrupt forms of Sanskrit words, and he gives, as an 
example, the word go (cow), which was changed to gavi, 
goni, gota, gopotalikji, &c. Patanjali advocates the study of 
Sanskrit grammar very earnestly, and gives many reasons 
why a thorough knowledge of this particular subject is neces¬ 
sary ; among other things, lie says, that the gi’ammar should 
be studied in order that we may not become Mlecchas, for to 
pronounce Sanslvrit words incorrectly is characteristic of a 
Mleccha, or barbarian. The words “ apasabda ” and “ apa- 
bhramsa,” which Patanjali frequently uses in his great com¬ 
mentary are unlvnown to the author of the Ashtudhyriyi. 
Those who think that even Panini did not speak Sanskrit as 
a vernacular, will have to encounter a new difficulty. As I 
have said above, he was not aware of the existence of any 
Prakrita, what language did ho. speak ihen ? This is a ques¬ 
tion which requires a satisfactory answe.r. The internar 
evidence afforded hy tiis own grammar warrants us in sajdng 
that the language he spoke was Sanskrit, lie gives rules 
both for the modern and for the Vedik Sanskrit, hut the hulk 

c 

of his AslitadhyAyl deals with the spoken language which he 
calls “ Pdiashri.” It is worthy of notice that Panini does not 
use the word Sanskrit at all as an epithet of the language 
the grammar of which he himself undertook to write. He 
was too modest to call his mother-tongue “ perfected and 
adorned,” which sense, as w^c all know,*is conveyed by the 
ivord Sanskrit (PCm., vi. 1, P>7). 

Now the word BhashA, which is derived from the root 
“ BhA,sh,” to speak, is very important for our inquiry here, 
Panini uses the word Bliashu (Pan., iii. 2, 108) as opposed to 
the primitive language of 'the Chandas, which had ceased to 
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be spoken in his days. This particular term can only be 
applied to a spoken language, for it is an established fact that 
the modern vernaculars, such as Hindi and others, are known 
in India at the present day as Bhashils. The general and 
special rules given by Pclniiii for accenting words in the 
Bhasha as differing from the Chandas would be quite useless 
if Sanskrit were not a spoken language. The same thing 
might be said about many Taddhita affixes, which occupy a 
prominent place in his work, but which can have no claim to 
notice in the grammar of an artificial language. 

As to the theory that Sanskrit was an invention of the 
Brahmanas, who, as a matter of right, had the sole monopoly 
of tliat language, one can easily show that all evidence is 
entirely against it. Strange to sa}' that some of my own 
countrymen entertain such a novel idea about Sanskrit, but 
I am bound to state at the same time that those who advo¬ 
cate this theory in India know as a rule next to nothing of 
their sacred language, their education being wholly after the 
•Englisli iitshion. AVe should not judge of the paist from the 
present state of society in India. ]\Iany superstitious custom^ 
and pernicious institutions, sucli as caste, idolatry, infant- 
marriage and others, which were quite foreign to ancient 
India, characterise the Indians of llie j)rosont daj^ They’ 
have imdorgone such a. marvellous change in their liabits and 
ways of thinking, that we cannot safely argue for the past 
from will it we see now in India. It is unfortunately true at 
present that very lew Biulimanas will undertake to repeal a 
Vedik hymn, or even teach Sanskrit to a person of low caste, 
bui that liigotry, 1 maintain, is not sanctioned b}' our scrip¬ 
tures ; on the contrary, there is ample evklencc in tlie Vedas, 
the Brahmanas, T'panishads, and in the Sutra works to show* 

that Sausl^rit was the common property of all men withofit 

• 

distinction of caste or creed. The social and religious insti- 
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tutions of the Indian Aryas, who spoke Sanskrit, were open 
to all persons who desired knowledge, and instances are not 
wanting where men of the lowest caste liave risen to a moat 
exalted position. We read in the Aitareya Brsihmana (ii. 3. 
19), for example, that Kavasha Ailnsha, who was o Sudra 
and son of a low woman, was greatly respected for his literary 
attainments, and admitted into the class of llishis. Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of his life is that he, Sudra as he 
was, distinguished himself as the Eishi of some of the hymns 
of the Eig-Veda (Eig., x. 30-34). It is distinctly stated in 
the Chrtndogyox)anishad that Jabrila, who is otherwise called 
Satya-kama, had no “ Gotra, ” or family name whatever 
(Chan-Upa, iv. 4); all that we know about his parentage is 
that he was the son of a woman named dabrilil, and that he 
is called after his mother. Though born of unknown parents 
Jabrila is said to have been the founder of .a school of the 
Yajur-veda. Even in the Apastamba-sfitra (ii. 5-10) and the 
Manu-smriti (x. 65) we find that a tSudra can become a Brah- 
mana and Bnahmana can become a Sudra, n coord iiig to their 
good or bad deeds. There is an important hymn in the 
twenty-sixth chapter of llio Sukla-Yajur-veda (xxvi. 2), which 
enjoins that the Brahmauas, Kshatriyas, ’S^iisyas, ^idras, and 
'even the njenials of the lowest rank should propagate tlie 
sacred and auspicious language of the Vedas. »Such an 
explicit statement in our scriptures leaves no room for 
supposing that the Vedas were intended exclusively for the 
Biahmanas. Paniiii mentions the name of a celebrated 
grammarian called Chkravarmana in the sixth chapter of his 
Ashtadhyayi (P., vi, 1. 130); now Cfikravarmana w'as. a 
Kshatriya hy birth, since he has the prescribed Kshatriya- 
‘ termination at the end of his name, which is a patronymic 

^ t> 

of O^ravarman. 

. ’ The instances given «?,bove from ancient works cannot fail 
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to make clear to evelyone that Sanskrit was by no means 
solely monopolised by the Brfilimanas, b’lt that it was used 
indiscriminately by all classes throughout A^ryavarta. 

As to the theory that Sanskrit could not have been a 
spoken language in consequence of its most complicated 
grammar, I need only say that it is not based on a sound 
argument. The very fact that Sanskrit abounds in exceptions 
and irregular forms is a palpable proof of its being spoken 
generally by the common people at one time. It is said that 
in some respects words are like coins, and as those coins 
which pass thousands of hands every day are irregular in 
shape, in the same way the words which are of commonest 
occurrence are irregular in form and have peciiliai’ities of 
their own. It is well known that alniost all languages, both 
ancient and modern, have irregular forms for the words M'hich 
are of frequent use, and Sanskrit is not by any means an 
exception to this general rule. 

The rules of euphony, which seem artificial to foreigners, 
sound quite natural to an Indian ear, and they therefore do ^ 
not afford an argument against Sanskiit as a spoken language, 
That Panini mentions many grammarian.s, and notices in 
detail the lingual usages peculiar to certain parts of India, 
proves beyond doubt the existence of .Sanskrit as a spoken 
vernacular at the time when he wrote his great gramraai’. 

I will now briefly stale how we in India regard Sansla’it 
at the present day. In spite of all the exaggerated difficulties 
of its grammar, T venture to say that the educated classes of 
India can and do use Sanskrit as a medium of intercommu- 
nic^fl-ion of every kind, and I maintain that in one sense 
Sanskrit is still a living langnage. In fact, Sanskrit is a kind 
of “ lingua franca ” among learned men throughout India, and^ 
who will doubt its extreme convenience when employed as 
such ? Those Oriental scholars who 'have lived many years 
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in India will verify the statement I have made above. I 
know for certain that Professor Monier Williams during his 
travels in India hardly passed a day without meeting some 
l*aiidits who could not talk to him in any other language 
except in Sanskrit. l)r. Euhler during the tenure of his pro¬ 
fessorship at Bombay and Puna was obliged to speak Sanskrit 
almost every day with the Sastris of his College, while Dr. 
Kielhorn and other Oriental scholars who arc now in India 
have no other alternative but to converse in Sanskrit, when 
they come into contact with Pandits. Sanskrit is often the 
only channel of communication between Eastern and Western 
scholars, and in support of this statement I cannot cite a 
better authority than that of Professor Max jMiiller, who in 
his “ Hibbert Lectures ” (p. liib) says :—“ Of course they 
(those Brahmanas who uphold the sacred traditions of tlie 
past) would not speak English or even Bengali. They speak 
Sanskrit and write Sanskrit, and 1 frequently receive letters 
from some of them couched in the most faultless language.” 

The Sanskrit odes addressed to this Congress by Kajah- 
^ourindro Mohun Tagore and li;im Das Sen alford another 
proof in favour of my argument. Eew Euroj^eau scholars 
laiow to what extent we use Sanskrit among ourselves. I 

* have friends in different ])arts of India, who cannot commu¬ 
nicate with me in any other language except in Sanskrit. It 
was only a few' months ago that Professor Monier William^ 
gave in the Aihciio:ii7ii the translation of a letter in Sanskrit, 
addressed to me hy Pandit DayAiiaiida Sarasvati Svami, who 
at one time spoke Sanskrit even with cliildrcn. Were it not 
for the universal employment of Sanskrit and Hindi*^as 
vehicles of intellectual intercourse by the educated classes in 

I 

all parts of India, the yiterchange of ideas ■would almost he 
impossible owing to the great number of the spoken verna¬ 
culars current in diherent provinces of that vast country; 
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and I say this from my own expeiience, for I had the honour 
of delivering numerous lectures and holding discussions in 
Sanskrit on social and religious subjects in many cities of 
Western and IN'orthcru India, where I had no difficulty in 
being understood by my own countrymen. 

I think T have shown clearly enough that Sanskrit was a 
spoken vernacular at the time of Pfinini, and that it is still 
spoken and written extensively by the educated classes in 
India, 

[This paper was received with much applause, and the Pandit 
Wi'is warmly welnonied at the Oriental Congress.] 

II E VT K W. 

A l’smi])hlot on jMaiiomkdan ]ilJ)iJ(JA'nON [n PKMtiAi,. lly 
Syui» A^ikkii Hosskin, Member of tlie llengal Legislative 
Council, Deputy-Magistrate and Collector, and Secretary to 
Ihe National Maliomedan Association in Calcutta. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1880. 

The publication of this pamphlet su])plies one of the many* 
evidences that there is a growing disposition among Maliorae- 

dans to get tlie full advantage of English education, which 

_ • 

some years ago tliey did not care to seek. The writer suggests 
several practical arrangements calculated, he considers, mate- 
rially to help his co-religiouists to recover “ lost ground, and 
to compote on equal terms with Hindus. His scheme does 
not involve increased outlay, but demands a re-distribution 
and re-afljnsimeni of the large sum of Rs. 93,000 already sot 
apai't for IMahomedan education in Eeugal. l>y the abolition 
of one existing Madrassah, and the reduction of two others, 
funds would be available for establishing a Mahomedau 
Euglish College at Calcutta. Mr. Ameer llossein would al^o 
malvc English Literature compulsory? in the Arabic Depart- 
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nieiiis of the Madrassahs, and he would introduce MathemU' 
tics and Natural Science more prominently than now into the 
curriciilnm. 

The pamphlet begins with a useful sketch of the steps 
taken by the llengal Government since the date of a Kesolu- 
tion of the Government of Lord Mayo, for promoting higher 
education among the Mahomedans of Bengal. Sir George 
Campbell recommended the establishment of a few special 
institutions, and the re-organisation of the Calcutta and 
Hoogly Madrassahs. His suggestions were generally approved 
by the Government of India, and since 1873-74 the new 
scheme has boon working. The writer of the above pamphlet 
considers that the Madrassahs liave not acoomplislied all that 
was expected by the (Jovormnent, and he feels justilied in 
looking on the measures of 1^)73-74 as in a manner tentative. 
He writes that he has been emboldened to make his sugges¬ 
tions by the “ consciousness of the great interest which both 
His Honour the Lieut.-Governor and the present Director, 
Mr. Croft, take in the subject of Maliomedan education.** 
'The rresidency College, is, it appears, far removed from the 
Maliomedan quarter, so tliat the poorer students cannot join 
it, owing to cost of conveyance; otherwise there must be 
many reasons in favour of making that institution a centre of 
Eijjulish education for Mahomedans as well as for Hindus. 
Mr. Ameer llossein writes I’airly and pointedly, and the dis¬ 
cussion of his suggestions cannot liut lead to beneficial results. 

INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

A Society has been formed at Durbhanga through the exer¬ 
tions of Munslii Peary Lai to promote social reforms, especially 
in regard to marriage. The JUimhi Patriot states tliat the 
Maharaja of Durbhanga is lending most eificient sujiport to the 
Society, by contributing Ss. 1,000 annually to its funds, as well 
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as asslgiung a building, and making grants towards the traTel- 
ling expenses of the Munshi. 

A Hindu gentleman at Ooconada, Madras, is trying to form 
public opinion in favour of widow marriage by moans of popular 
songs, which he causes to be recited among largo assemblies of 
people. 

At the Poona Exhibition of the Western India Arts Society, 
curiosities and works of art other than pictures have for a 
second time been added to the collection. Many specimens of art 
furniture were exhibited by the Rutnagherry School of Industry, 
and there was fine wood carving, ivory work, and silver manu¬ 
facture. The vases in bidri work (iron inlaid with silver) sent 
by n.E. Nawab Sir Salar Jung from Hyderabad were greatly 
admired. 

A meeting has been Iield at tho Cosmopolitan Club, Madras, 
at which Hon. T. Muthoosawmy Iyer Avorgal presided, fo/ the 
purpose of addressing a letter of ooudolonce to Mr. P. Pauia- 
sawmy Chetti and his family on the death of Mr. P. Ratiiavelu 
Chetti, of tho Madras Civil Service. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

_ • 

Mr. E. J. Khory (Inner Temple) has passed the Final Ex¬ 
amination of tho Inns f)f Court held in Michaelmas Term. 

Mr. C. N. Banerjeo and Mr. D. K. Chose (Lincoln’s Inn). 
and Mr. Jitondra Nath Ranorjoa and Mr. Mahomraed-Rafique 
(Middle Temple) have passed tho Examijiation in Roman Law 
held {it tho Inns of Court in IMioliaolmas Term. 

Mr. M. T). Xaraiigia has passed the M.R.C.S. (London) 
Examination. 

Mr. Phani Bhushan Mukerji, of Hacc-a (Univ. College), has 
passed the B.Sc. Examination of the University of London in 
the Second Division. 

Mr. G. C. Bezbaroa has passed the Ist M.B. Examination* 
of the University of Glasgow. 

Mr. P. N. Roy has passed an Examination in Latin and 
MechanicB in the University of Glasgtjv (Medical Department). 
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Mr. A. L. Sandel and Mr. Tamiz TJddin Ahmed have passed 
the 3rd M.B.O.M. Examination, and Mr. M. L. Dey the 2nd 
M.B.C.M. Examination, of the Univorsity of Glasgow (Medical 
Department). 

Mr. Aziz Ahmed has matriculated in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Mr. Ashutosh Chowdhari, M.A., has joined St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge. 

Mr. Namasivayam TySgaraja, of Ceylon, has joined Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Narendra Natha Mitra has joined the Middle Temple. 

Mr. S. P. Sinha has joined Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mr. B. P. Chowdhuri, Zemindar of Nuddea, who some 
months ago entered tho Tee Side Engineering Works, Middles- 
borough, is working satisfactoril}’, and has been advanced in 
the workshops. He looks forward lo establishing a manufactory 
on his return to India. 

Arrivals. —Mr. U. D. Banerjeo, from Calcutta, for Medicine; 
and Mir Mahommod, from Delhi. 

Departures .—llajah Bam Pal Singh, for Oude ; Kumar 
Gaj'endro Narayan, M.B.A.C., for ICuch Bf)har. 

We regret to announce the death, at Gwalior, Oct. 20, of 
Mr. Syed Waris Ali, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, who re¬ 
turned to India last year. lie uas the only son of a high 
ofBlcial of Gwalior, and his friends had looked forw^d to his 
having a useful career in tho service of the Maharaja. His 
death is much lamented in his own country, and numbers attended 
his funeral. His refined and amiable character will long make 
him remembered by his English friends. 


Errata. — We regret tluit on'Uif/ to an accident mlo iransmmioin of proofs 
some mispi'ints occvrrejl m Mr. N. K. Vhattopodyaifo,'s article on the. Popxihv^' 
Dramas of Bengal in the ^oivmhe,r Journal. The, chief wistahes were, as 
follow :— Page 665, for Damadara, read Ddmmleira. Page GG6, for CrlrA.ya, 
read Griragd ; for lilla-laya, vec.<l tala-Iaya.; for tala, read^a^a; foravandha, 
read aranaddha; for llashi Navada, read Jt'ishi Ndrada. Page 667, for 
ScHaek, read Schack; for Lope de Vega, read Lo^jc de. Jtueda. JPage 669, 
for Bangaburas, read Bangabhumes ; for Ficus molicus, road T^cus imlkm. 
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V ICK-PiSKSlDJIJi TSJ. 


Right Uon. the Miirchiopisss o£ Eipon. 
Right Ron. the Counters of LYTTt)N. 
Mauy Lady Uobakt. 
lit. Hoii. the Earl of NoitTHsr.ooK, 

a.o.s.1. 

lit. lion. Lord and Lady Nai'IEK 
AND Ettbiok. 

Kt. Hon. Lord Adeudauk. 
lit. Hon. Sir BAirrr.E Fr.EiiE, Bart., 
li.t’.B., G.C..S.I. 

TIjc Lady Mary Gueavillk. 

The Dowager Lady Stanley of Al- 
dc.rlcy. 

Lady Bowiunu, 

Miss FLORENnE N»!jitin<:at,e, 

Cieucral liord NAr/Eii of M.\(;i)AL.\, 
(i.G.B., O.C.S.J. 

lit. Hon. Sir Jambs Eeim!Lshon, Bart., 
K.C.M.t4. 

Sir IljonARD Temj-le, Bart., G.C.S.T. 
Hon. Sir Asiilky Eden, K .C.S.I. 

Sir Fuedkricjc Jas. Halliday, K.O B. 
Sir Geo. Campbell, K.C.S.I., M.P. 
G. AV. Hastings, Esc^., M.P. 


Sir Walter CnoFroN. 

Sir John B. Pheau. 

Lady Pheak. 

His Highness the MahAraja Holkas, 
G.C.S.l. 

Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal, 
G.C.S.I. 

Her Highnc.ss the Princess of ^ 

Tanjoke, I.C.I. 

Hi.s Highness tlie Maharaja of 

Bpkdavan. 

His Highness the Maliaraja of 

Travanoore. 

Her Highness the Mahabani Sdb- 
NOMOYE, I.C.I. 

His Highness the Baja Sahob 
Duangdua, K.C.S.i. 

M. 11, li. Stheenwassa How Sahib, 
Jagbtirdar of Arnee. - 

His Excellency Sir Salar aUNG, 
G.C.S.L, Dewan of the Nizam. 

Riija Sir T. Madava Bow, K.C.S.I. 

Sir Albert Sassoon, K.C.S.I. . *% 


Li PE jMembkrs. 

^ H. 11.11. the Princess of Wales. ' H.H. the Begum of Bhopal, G.C.S.l. 
**llt. Hon. llxe Earl of Northbrook, 1 H. H. the Princess of Tak/obe, 
G.C.S.I. LC.L 0 

H. H. thoMahAraja of Burdwav. lit. Hon. Sir James Fkbgdsson, 
H.H. the MaluirAja Holkar, G .C. S. 1.! Bart., K.C.M.G. 

H.H. the MahAraja of Mysi'RK. - : H. H. the Mahakani Subnomoyk, 

ll.H. the MahAraja Gackw.ar of ' l.C.T. 

Baroda. High Mason, Esq., Manchester. 

CORBESi’ONDlNa MEMBERS. 


Laily BiVAJiiNo, Lxetor. 

Alan GitEEN WELL, Esq., Clifton. 

B«v. IJ. Lant Carpenter, B*-ii!vort. 
J’rofcBKor Max Mut.i.kr, Oxford. 

Mrs. CiiARKK, Oxford. 

Dr. Waraker, Trinity Hall, Caiiib. 

J. W. Dowson, F.sq., hiorivieli. 

ri< V. Canon Gukemwkxj.,)!?..A.. Durham 

Miss Jenmer, Wenvoe, Carditf, 

.Miss Knioht, Dnviy.es. 

.)«UN Lupton, Esq., Leeds. 

Philip Maniteld, Esq., Northampton. 
Jkbom Mdrch, Esq., Bath. 

\V, W. Hunter, C.I.E., LL.D., Edin- 
burgh. 

Mrs. Thompson, Glasgow. 

Kot. pr. Bellows, New York, U.S. 


Gonoral Eaton, Bureau of Education 
Wa.'ihington, U.S. 

G.Tj.HAuiusoN,Esq.,Philadelpliia,U.S. 
W. K. Ware, Esq., Boston, U.S. 

M. Ijcon F<Skr, Paris. 

Kt. Hon. K. Olivackona,,J udge of the 
Supreme Court of Swc-!den,f:Jtockholm. 
Dr. F. Von Holtzendoree, Mutiich, 
Pi*ofesM)v Weber, Berlin. 

Dr. Beoker, Darmstadt. 

M. Gustave Moynier, Geneva. 

Dr. C. Strasburghbr, Warsaw. 

Dr. Guillaume, NeuchAtel. « 

Dr. JuiJUS Jolly, Wnrtzbarg. * 

Carl Ludwig, Esq., Hamburg. . 

F. Wbberbkck, Esq., Yemoe. 



COMMITTBS. 


C. N. Bakebjxk, Esq. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bkcdob. 

Pbecy W. Bunting, Escjf 
Mrs. Cadell. 

Mrs. Carpenter. 

Miss S: D. Collet. 

Mrs. Herbert (Cowell. 

Ed. Cbogoan, Esq., &Mrs.CROoaAN. 
M. D. Dadtsftt, I2sq. 

XJ. K. Dutt, Esq. 

Sir Babkow Ellis, K.C.S.I. 

Mrs. J. G. Fitch. 

G. S. FmoERALD, Esq. 

Hev. the Hon. W. H. Fremantle. 
Colonel F, T. French. 

•Dr. Goodeve. 

Alan Greenwell, Esq. 

Rowland Hamilton, Esq. 

Lady Hobuouhk. 

Right Hon. Sir Arthur Hobhousb, 
K.C.8.L, Q.C. 

Syed M. IsRAiL, Esq. 


^ Colonel EeATinge, V.O., C.S.l. 

.1. B. Knight, Esq., C.LE. 

Mrs. J. B. Knight. 

Rov. James Long. 

Colonel H. M. Macdonald. 
Thomas Massey, ’Esq. 

Samuel Mobley, Esq., M.P. 

Mrs. James Mo watt. 

Sir William Muir, K.C.S.l. 

Rev. Dr. Percival. 
tSir John B. Puear. 

IfoDGsoN Pratt, Esq. 

Miss Teschemacheb. 

A. D. Tyssen, Esq. 

Miss Venning. 

J)k. Forbe.s Watson. 

James Watson, Esq. 

W. 8. Whitworth, Esq. 

Professor MonibrW illiams, C. I. E. , 
D.C.I/., LL.D. 


Miss AVinkwobth. 

Mrs. Henry Woodrow, 


HON. SECBKTARY. 

Miss £. A. Manning, 35 Blomlield Road, Maida HBl, London, W. 

treasure u. 

Francis R. S.’Wyllib, Esq., East India United Service Club, S.W. 

(BRISTOL) 1.0rAL TREASURER. 

Alan Gbeenweli,, Esq., 3 Buckingham Vale, Clifton. 


. ^ Branches and Local C<ymimUcc8 in India. 

\ •; BENGAL BRANCH. 

' PatroneSN : The Right Honourable the Marchioness of Kipon. 
President : The Honourable Sir Ashley Eden, K.C.S.1. 
Vice-Presidents : The Lord Bishop of Caixjutta, 

H.H. the Maharani Surnomoye, I.C.T., Ijady Garth, 

Prince Furbokh Shah, Ha.ii Nur Mahomed. 

H. Beverley, Esq., O.S., Dr. Kenneth McLeod, 

Hon. Secs: Manomohun Ghose, Esq., and Mrs. .1. 0. Mun'ay (and 
Treasurer), 8 Elysium Row, Calcutta. 

. ' BOMBAY BRANCH. 

Patron: His Excellency Sir James Fkrgusson, Bart. K.C.M.G. 
President : Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebboy, Bart. 
Vice-President ; The Hon. Raymond West. 

Hon. Secretaries : Bal Mangesh Wagl^, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, and 
K, M. Shroff, Esq., 6 Mody Street, Fort, Bombay. 

MADRAS BRANCH. 

Vice-Presidents : The Lady Mary Grenville. The Jagherdar of Arnee. 
Chairman of Committee : H. B. Grigo, Esq., Director of Public Instruction. 
Vice-Chairman : The Hon. G. N. Gujapathi Row. 

Hon. Skcrbtaribs : Mrs. Brandrr, Inspectress of Schools, and 

Chentsal Row, Esq. 

Treasurer : Hon. Mir Hamayan Jaii Bahadur, C.I.E., 
AHMED.ABAD. 

^ Hon. Local Sec. : Rao Sahib Mahifatram Rupram Nileanth. 
BANGALORE.—Hon. Local Sec. : Mr. V. C. Moonesawmy Moodbliak. 
CBYZDN.—Hon. Local Sec. i P. Coomara Swamy, Esq., Colombo. 
KUKRACHEE.— Mr. EoAiat FASisn. 








